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8      A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LIBERALISM 

to  employ  his  natund  powers  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
best  way.  He  is  unwilling  to  impose  his  judgment  upon  that 
of  others,  or  to  force  them  to  live  their  lives  according  to  his 
ideas  rather  than  their  own.  They  are  never  to  be  used  by 
him  for  his  own  ends,  but  for  theirs.  Each  is  to  be  left  to 
himself,  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  The  Liberal  habit  of 
mind  has  its  positive  as  well  as  its  negative  side.  Just  as  it  leads 
its  po«esK>r  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  the  development 
of  others,  so  it  leads  him  to  take  active  steps  to  remove  the 
artificial  barriers  which  impede  that  development  Natural 
obstacles  will  remain,  though  even  these  may  be  diminished. 
But  the  artificial  conditions,  which  prevent  or  hinder  growth, 
are  perpetually  obnoxious  to  the  Liberal.  Upon  class  distinctions 
in  society,  privileges  of  sex,  rank,  wealth,  and  creed,  he 
unceasing  war.  They  are,  in  his  eye,  weights  and  impedi-' 
ments.  To  one  of  two  individuals,  not  dbtingubhable  in  natural 
capacity,  they  give  an  advantage  which  is  denied  to  the  other. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  Liberal,  not  to  deprive  any  individual  of 
such  opportunities  as  are  required  for  the  exercise  of  his  natural 
powers,  but  to  prevent  the  excessive  appropriation  of  such 
opportunities  by  members  of  the  privileged  dast.  The  differences 
between  the  practical  aims  and  methods  of  Liberak  at  different 
times  are  very  wide.  But  the  mental  habit  has  always  been  the 
same.  *^The  passion  for  improving  mankind,  in  its  ultimate 
object,  does  not  vary.  But  the  inmiediate  object  of  reformers 
and  the  forms  of  persuasion  by  which  they  seek  to  advance  them, 
vary  much  in  diffierent  generations.  To  a  hasty  observer  they 
might  even  seem  contradictory,  and  to  justify  the  notion  that 
nothing  better  than  a  desire  for  change,  selfish  or  perverse,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  reforming  movements.  Only  those  who  will 
think  a  little  longer  about  it  can  discern  the  same  old  cause 
of  social  good  against  class  interests,  for  which,  under  altered 
names,  Liberab  are  fighting  now  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.**  * 
The  constitutional  Liberalism  of  Fox,  the  economical  Liberalism 
of  Cobden,  and  the  new  coUecdvist  Liberalism  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George  exhibit  great  difierences  in  comparison.  But  the  three 
men  are  alike  in  their  desire  to  set  free  the  individual  from 
existing  social  bonck,  and  to  procure  him  liberty  of  growth. 

The  justification  for  this  individual  freedom  is  not  that  the 
man  is  left  to  his  own  selfish  motives,  to  develop  himself  for 
his  own  advantage.  It  is  that  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  he 
can  realize  that  his  own  best  advantage  is  only  secured  by  con- 
sulting that  of  his  fellow^.  ^  The  foundation  of  liberty  is  the 
klea  of  growth  .  •  .  it  is  of  course  possible  to  reduce  a  man  to 
order  and  prevent  him  from  being  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbours 
by  arbitrary  control  and  harsh  pimishment.  •  •  .  It  is  also  pos- 
sible, though  it  takes  a  much  higher  skill,  to  teach  the  same 
man  to  discipline  himself,  and  this  is  to  foster  the  development  of 
tA  personality,  of  self-control,  or  whatever  we  please  to 
adl  that  central  harmonizing  power  which  makes  us  capable  of 
directing  our  own  lives.  Liberalism  is  the  belief  that  society 
can  safely  be  founded  on  this  self-directing  power  of  personality."  > 
This  Liberalism  has  nothing  to  do  with  anarchy.  Coercion 
may  be  consistently  applied  wherever  individual  liberty  is  em- 
ployed for  the  public  injury,  and  the  imprisonment  of  burglars 
and  the  regulation  of  ketones  by  law  are  only  two  aspects  of 
the  same  thing.  But  Liberalism  restricts  freedom  only  to  extend 
freedom.  Where  the  individual  uses  his  own  liberty  to  restrict 
that  of  others  he  may  be  coerced.  But  in  spite  of  the  modi- 
fications to  which  all  such  political  principles  must  be  subject, 
the  general  rule  holds  good.  Th^.  ideal  Xtiberal.  State  is  that 
in  which. every  individual-  ig  equally,  free  xa  work  out  his  own 
life. 

The  practical  difficulty  of  working  out  the  relations  between 
the  individual  and  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed  is  of 
course  very  great,  and  it  will  probably  always  be  impossible  to 
maintain  a  perfect  equilibrium.  No  doubt  we  shall  always 
sufier  from  one  or  other  of  the  two  unsatisfying  conditions — 
the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  what  the  majority  thinks  to 
be    the    right  of  the  whole  society,  and  the   sacrifice   of  the 
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society  to  the  undue  enumcipadon  of  the  individual.  But  the 
necessary  imperfection  of  the  result  b  no  argument  against  this 
or  any  other  political  sjrstem  of  thought.  Politics  are  no  more 
than  a  means  of  getting  things  done,  and  when  we  have  found 
a  society  of  perfect  human  beings,  we  can  fairly  complain  that 
their  aflEiirs  are  not  perfectly  managed.  So  fiur  as  he  can,  the 
Liberal  aims  at  securing  this  balance  of  social  and  individual 
good,  remembering  that  the  good  of  society  can  only  be  mea- 
sured by  the  good  of  all  its  members,  and  not  by  the  good 
only  of  some  dominant  rank,  creed,  or  class.  ^  Rights  are  relative 
to  the  well-being  of  society^  but  the  converse  proposition  is 
equally  true,  that  the  well-bdng  of  society  nuiy  be  measured  by 
the  degree  in  which  their  moral  rights  are  secured  to  its  com- 
ponent members.  .  .  .  The  moral  right  of  an  individual  is  simply 
a  condition  of  the  full  development  of  his  personality  as  a 
moral  being.  Equally,  the  moral  right  of  any  community  is 
the  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  its  common  life,  and  since 
that  society  is  best,  happiest,  and  most  progressive  which  enables 
its  members  to  make  the  utmost  of  themselves,  there  is  no 
necessary  conflict  between  them.  The  maintenance  of  rights 
is  the  conditions  of  human  progress.  .  •  .  To  reconcile  the  rule 
of  right  with  the  principle  of  the  public  wel&re  is  the  supreme 
end  of  social  theory."  > 

In  practical  politics  the  work  of  modern  Liberalism  has  been 
to  alter  the  conditions  oi  society  so  that  thn  freedom  of  growth 
nuiy  be  secured  for  each  member  of  it.  The  old  conception 
of  society  was  a  conception  of  classes.  Human  beings  were 
graded  and  standardiied.  Certain  privileges  were  reserved  for 
certain  groups.  Society  looked,  for  its  rtrimatr  of  a  man,  not 
to  his  natural  powers,  not  to  what  he  might  make  of  himself, 
but  to  his  brand  or  mark.  If  within  a  certain  degree,  he  had 
a  firee  choice  erf*  his  mode  of  life  \  if  without  it,  he  found  his 
condition  prescribed,  sometimes  so  rigorously  that  he  could 
hardly  ever  improve  it.  Liberalism  has  endeavoured  to  go 
deeper  into  the  man,  to  get  beneath  the  outward  complexion, 
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to  find  out  his  intrinsic  worth,  and  to  give  him  that  place  in 
the  social  estimate  which  hb  natural  powers  deserve.  Arbi- 
trary distinctions  are  abhorrent  to  it.  It  is  incapable  of 
diinking  in  terms  of  class.  Every  class  is,  in  its  eyes,  only  an 
aggregate  of  individuals,  and  to  exalt  one  class  above  another 
is  to  appreciate  some  individuals  at  the  expense  of  others,  to 
place  marks  of  comparative  social  worth  upon  the  members  of 
difierent  groups  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  relative  values 
of  their  natural  qualities.  Against  a  privileged  race,  rank,  creed, 
or  sex  Liberalism  must  fight  continually.  By  the  artificial  ' 
elevation  of  one  above  another,  it  is  made  to  count  for  more 
in  society,  its  members  are  aggrandized  and  those  of  its  rivals 
are  depreciated  ;  and  while  the  first  are  encouraged  to  abuse, 
the  second  are  hampered  and  fettered  in  their  growth.  <  The 
Liberal  asserts  that  no  man,  because  he  happens  to  be  of  a 
particular  sect,  or  to  be  bom  of  a  particular  family,  or  to  possess 
a  particular  form  of  property,  or  to  hold  particular  opinions, 
shall  be  invested  by  Society  with  privileges  which  give  him  an 
advantage  in  social  intercourse  over  his  fellows.  He  does  not 
assert  that  all  human  beings  are  equal  in  capacity,  but  he  de- 
mands that  their  natural  inequalities  shall  not  be  aggravated  by  / 
artificial  conditions.  For  what  he  is  worth,  each  shall  be  free 
to  realize  his  highest  capacity. 

The  Liberal  conception  of  equality  as  between  individuak  is 
extended  to  the  .case  of  Churches,  of  nations,  and  of  sexes.  These 
dasscs  are  indeed  not  regarded  by  the  Liberal  as  classes,  but 
simply  as  associations,  for  limited  purposes,  of  individuals,  who 
are,  in  all  essential  respects,  separate  and  distinct.  To  confer 
a  privilege  upon  one  Church  or  nation  or  sex  is  simply  to 
confer  a  privilege  upon  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and 
whether  the  privilege  is  the  monopoly  of  political  power  or  the 
sole  right  to  take  part  in  a  public  ceremony,  it  does  in  greater  or 
less  d^ee  afiect  the  relative  social  values  of  the  members  of  the 
two  groups,  and  places  the  members  of  the  inferior  at  the  disposi- 
tioa  of  those  of  the  superior.  To  give  the  Established  Church  the 
aole  right  to  take  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  King  is  a  violation 
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a  particular  form  of  property,  or  to  hold  particular  opinions, 
shall  be  invested  by  Sodety  with  privileges  which  give  him  an 
advantage  in  social  intercourse  over  his  fellows.  He  does  not 
assert  that  all  human  beings  are  equal  in  capacity,  but  he  de- 
mands  that  their  natural  inequalities  shall  not  be  aggravated  by  / 
artificial  conditions.  For  what  he  is  worth,  each  shall  be  free 
to  realize  his  highest  capacity. 

The  Liberal  conception  of  equality  as  between  individuak  is 
extended  to  the  case  of  Churches,  of  nations,  and  of  sexes.  These 
classes  are  indeed  not  regarded  by  the  Liberal  as  classes,  but 
simply  as  associations,  for  limited  purposes,  of  individuals,  who 
are,  in  all  essential  respects,  separate  and  distinct.  To  confer 
a  privUege  upon  one  Church  or  nation  or  sex  is  simply  to 
confer  a  privilege  upon  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and 
whether  the  privilege  is  the  monopoly  of  political  power  or  the 
s(Je  right  to  take  part  in  a  public  ceremony,  it  does  in  greater  or 
less  d^ee  afiect  the  relative  social  values  of  the  members  of  the 
two  groups,  and  places  the  members  of  the  inferior  at  the  disposi- 
doo  of  those  of  the  superior.  To  give  the  Established  Church  the 
•cde  right  to  take  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  King  is  a  violation 
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of  Libenl  principle  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  of  the  ttme 
degree,  as  to  exclude  Dissenters  or  Catholics  from  Parliament, 
and  if  men  were  content  to  exclude  women  only  from  the  legal 
profession,  they  would  be  arrogating  to  themselves  a  superior 
value  no  less  clearly  than  when  they  refuse  to  them  the  right 
to  control  their  own  government. 

The  same  general  habit  of  mind  b  applied  to  foreign  policy. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  equal  worth  or  individuals  within 
the  nation  becomes  the  acknowledgment  d  the  equal  worth  of 
nations  among  themselves.  *^  Nationalism  has  stood  for  liberty, 
not  only  in  the  tense  that  it  has  resisted  tyrannous  encroachment, 
but  abo  in  the  sense  that  it  has  maintained  the  right  of  a  com- 
munity to  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  its  own  way.  A  nation 
has  an  individuality,  and  the  doctrine  that  individuality  is  an 
element  in  well-being  is  rightly  applied  to  it.  The  world 
advances  by  the  free,  vigorous  growth  of  divergent  tjrpes,  and 
is  stunted  when  all  the  fresh  bursting  shoots  are  planed  off  dose 
to  the  heavy,  solid  stem.**  >  The  interference  of  one  with  another, 
attempts  to  prescribe  the  limits  or  the  cause  of  development,  are 
as  obnoxious  in  international  as  in  intra-national  relations.  It 
was  in  fiict  in  connection  with  this  idea  of  nationality  that  the 
words  ^^Liberal**  and  ^Liberalism**  came  into  use.  The  first 
English  Liberab  were  those  statesmen  who  followed  Canning  in 
hb  championship  d  Greece  and  the  South  American  Republics, 
and  some  of  them  were  very  far  from  being  Liberab  within  the 
borders  of  their  own  State.* 

Thb  extension  of  Liberalism  from  individuab  to  nations  b 
easy  as  a  mental  process,  but  very  iar  from  easy  as  a  matter  of 
practical  politics.  Nationality  b  not  difficult  to  define  in  general 
terms.  It  is  sometimes  infinitely  difficult  to  decide  in  a  particular 
case  whether  the  general  definition  applies.  John  Stuart  Mill  has 
perhaps  given  as  much  precision  to  the  Liberal  conception  of 
nationality  as  it  can  bear.    *^A  portion  of  mankind  may  be  said 

■  L.  T.  Hobboose,  Democracy  and  Reactiom  (and  edition^  166. 
•  Bulwer's  L^t  ofPalwuniom,  L  378.    Pahnerston's  list  ol  **  Uberab** 
<d  June*  1828,  inclodes  11  Peers  and  37  Commoners. 
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to  constitute  a  nation  if  they  are  united  among  themselves  by 
common  sjrmpathies  which  do  not  exist  between  them  and  others^ 
This  feeling  of  nationality  may  have  been  generated  by  various 
causes.  Sometimes  it  is  the  efibct  of  identity  of  race  and  descent. 
Community  of  language  and  community  of  religion  greatly  con- 
tribute to  it.  Geographical  limits  are  one  of  the  causes.  But 
the  strongest  of  all  is  identity  of  political  antecedents,  the  pos- 
session of  a  national  history  and  consequent  conununity  of 
rcadlecdonSi  collective  pride  and  humiliation,  pleasure  and  regret, 
connected  with  the  same  incidents  in  the  past."  >  Nationality 
is  not  a  thing  of  sharp  outline,  any  more  than  any  other  political 
conception,  and  community  of  interest,  the  management  of 
common  concerns  over  a  long  period  of  time,  has  triumphed 
over  differences  so  potent  as  those  of  race  and  creed.  Such  has 
been  the  fortune  of  Switzerland,  of  Canada,  and  of  white  South 
Africa,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  Liberalism  that  such  will  also  be  - 
the  fortune  of  Ireland.  Without  attempting  to  draw  hard  lines 
between  communities,  the  Liberal  sees  in  them  distinctions  of 
worth  and  capacity  such  as  he  sees  in  individuals,  and  he  would 
give  the  same  freedom  of  self-development  to  a  nation  as  to  a 
human  being. 

The  idea  that  nations  are  to  be  bound  by  moral  rules  as  much 
as  individuals  fe  only  another  application  of  the  general  rule  that 
one  man  is  to  be  treated  as  equally  entitled  with  every  other  to 
the  development  of  his  own  faculties.  The  same  rule  is  extended 
to  nations  as  to  single  persons.  No  one  people  has  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  free  development  of  another,  until  it  is  clearly 
and  unmistakably  proved  that  that  free  development  will  be 
generally  injurious.  Once  this  principle  is  accepted,  it  becomes 
impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  single  persons,  for  one  nation  to 
decline  to  recognize  moral  rules  in  its  dealings  with  others. 
Morality  is  nothing  but  the  subjection  of  individual  wilb  to 
the  common  will,  as  expressed  in  defined  rules.  Immorality  is 
only  the  arrogance  of  the  individual  will,  refusing  to  submit  itself 
to  general  rules,  while  it  endeavours  to  enforce  general  rules  upon 

'  RcpresentaHvc  Government,  chap.  xvi. 
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others.    The  Liberal  State  it  that  which  recognizes  the  universal      ' 
application  of  its  own  principles  of  conduct,  declines  to  thrust  its 
own  ideas  upon  unwilling  associates,  and  works  in  harmony  wilh 
other  races  instead  of  in  opposition  to  thenu 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  it  is  any  part  of  the  Liberal 
doctrine  to  seek  peace  at  any  price,  or  to  turn  the  other  cheek 
to  the  smiter.  A  vitsJ  condition. pf  ihc^jgoiteoce  of  morality 
is  that  moral  persons  >baU  ,be  readj[_  at  all  times  to  defend  it. 
To  suffer  wanton  aggression  is  as  figital  to  a  nation  as  to  an 
individual.  It  is  a  mere  encouragement  to  the  general  infringe 
ment  of  rights  which  means  the  dissolution  of  international 
morality.  Liberal  patriotism  exists,  though  it  is  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  patriotism  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of 
our  modem  Imperialism.  Imperialist  patriotism  is  often  a  vulgar 
assertion  of  selfish  power.  Liberal  patriotism  is  a  means  of 
diminishing  national  selfishness.  Just  as  the  Liberal  believes 
that  the  best  life  within  the  nation  is  produced  by  the  growth 
of  free  individuality,  so  he  believes  that  the  best  life  in  the  race  at 
large  is  produced  by  the  growth  of  free  nationality.  ^^  If  there 
is  one  condition  precedent  to  effective  internationalism  or  to  the 
establishment  of  any  reliable  relations  between  States,  it  is  the 
existence  of  strong,  secure,  well-developed,  and  responsible 
nations.  Internationalism  can  never  be  subserved  by  the  sup- 
pression or  forcible  absorption  of  nations;  for  the^  practices 
react  disastrously  upon  the  springs  of  internationalism,  on  the 
one  hand  setting  nations  cm  their  armed  defence  and  stifling 
the  amicable  approaches  between  them,  on  the  other  debiliuting 
the  larger  nations  through  excessive  corpulence  and  indigestion. 
The  hope  of  a  coming  internationalism  enjoins  above  all  else  the 
maintenance  and  natural  growth  of  independent  nationalities,  for 
without  such  there  could  be  no  gradual  evolution  of  international- 
ism, but  only  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  at  a  chaotic  and 
unstable  cosmopolitanism.  As  individualism  is  essential  to  any 
sane  form  of  national  socialism,  so  nationalism  is  essential  to 
internationalism.*'  > 

*  ).  A.  Hobson,  Impcnalism  (190$  edition),  319. 
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By  fiur  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  tasks  which  Liberaltsm  has  to 
perfenn  is  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Even  in  domestic 
alhirs  it  is  often  not  easy  to  calculate  the  effects  of  particular 
pfoPbsak^  how  bx  they  can  be  pressed  towards  the  ideal,  in  what 
temper  they  wiU  be  received  by  the  people,  with  what  smooth- 
ness they  will  operate  when  they  have  been  expressed  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  It  is  a  matter  of  accommodating  ourselves  to 
somewhat  intractable  material,  and  of  managing,  persuading,  and 
guiding  human  beings  whose  motives  we  cannot  directly  control. 
But  the  fiu:ts  are  at  least  fairly  within  reach.  The  Liberal  states- 
man has  as  much  opportunity  as  anybody  can  have  of  knowing 
the  mental  habit  and  disposition  of  those  whom  his  legislation  will 
affect.  He  is  acquainted  with  their  history.  He  is  guided  by 
previous  successes  or  failures.  In  the  last  resort,  he  knows  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  concerned  will  respect  the  law  even 
if  they  dislike  it,  and  will  express  their  dissent  no  more  dangerously 
than  by  turning  him  out  of  office.  In  foreign  affairs  his  difficulties 
are  infinitely  greater,  and  the  consequences  of  failure  ma}'  be 
disastrous.  He  is  dealing,  not  with  subjects,  but  with  independent 
persons,  who,  except  in  a  few  points  settled  by  agreement,  observe 
no  common  law  with  himself.  Their  objects  are  obscure,  and 
may  only  temporarily  coincide  with  his  own.  They  may  have 
private  arrangements  among  themselves  of  which  he  knows  little 
or  nothing,  and  if  they  cheat  him  in  their  own  interest  he  has  no 
remedy  except  one  which  is  so  violent  as  to  be  worse  almost  than 
any  disease.  Finally,  even  if  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  were 
more  accurate,  and  his  confidence  in  his  associates  more  complete, 
be  would  still  be  baffled  by  the  hostility  to  Liberal  ideas  which 
animates  some,  if  not  all^  of  the  foreign  diplomatists. 

These  are  obstacles  to  direct  action  which  it  would  be  folly  not 
to  take  into  consideration,  and  in  the  case  of  the  present  Foreign 
Secretary  they  seem  to  have  proved  insuperable.  But  in  some 
directions  it  is  obvious  that  the  Liberal  statesman  can  pursue  his 
course  without  fear.  Where  no  powerful  opponent  or  associate 
is  concerned,  he  is  as  free  as  within  his  own  country,  and  he  is 
bound  to  act  on  purely  Liberal  principles.     He  must  act  always 
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according  to  moral  rules,  even  in  dealing  with  weak  peoples. 
He  is  bound  to  do  nothing  which  would  help  to  maintain  a 
vicious  sjrstem  or  government.     He  is  bound  not  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  afiairs  of  another  nation,  save  where  the  fundamental 
liberties  of  his  own  countrymen  are  in  danger.    It  is  equally  his 
duty  to  refrain  from  arrogance  towards  distracted  China  and 
towards  united  Germany.    It  is  not  his  business  to  lecture  the 
Russian  Government  for  its  vile  domestic  policy  or  the  Spanish 
Government  for  the  atrocious  murder  of  Ferrer.    But  it  is  no 
more  his  business  to  strengthen  these  Governments,  either  by  his 
alliance  or  otherwise,  in  thus  acting  towards  their  subjects.    It  is 
no  doubt  the  duty  of  Liberals  who  are  private  persons  to  protest 
against  cruelty  and  oppression,  wherever  it  may  be  found.    Public 
opinion  counts  for  something,  even  in  a  foreign  country,  and  if  we 
cannot  prevent  evil  abroad,  we  can  at  least  keep  alive  the  hatred 
of  it  in  our  own  country.    The  Englishman  who  is  indifierent  to 
the  sufferings  of  Finland  is  in  danger  of  becoming  insensitive  to 
his  own.     But  whatever  may  be  the  duty  of  private  persons, 
official  representations  to  a  foreign  State  are  always  useless,  and 
often  exaggerate  the  evils  to  which  they  refer.    In  the  fiice  of 
foreign  dictation,  domestic  tyranny   becomes  a  patriotic  duty. 
Whatever  a  Liberal  Foreign  Secretary  may  think,  he  must  not 
dictate  to  any  established  Government.    But  his  duty  on  the 
other  side  is  equally  clear,  and  he  must  do  nothing  to  strengthen 
such  a  Government  against  its  subjects.    Palmereton*s  expressed 
approval  of  Napoleon  IIFs  ut^  d'itat  2nd  Sir  Edward  Grey's  more 
indirect  support  of   the  present  Russian   tyranny  are  equally 
illiberal.    If  a  Government  which  violates  every  Liberal  principle 
in  its  domestic  pc^cy  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  it  is  no 
more  to  be  treated  as  a  firiend.     It  is  entitled  to  the  honourable 
observance  of  all  agreements  for  the  joint  management  of  joint 
concerns,  and  to  perfect  freedom  in  its  own  domestic  administra- 
don.    It  is  not  entitled  to  anything  which  will  enhance  its  power. 
To  assist  it  directly  or  indirectly  is  to  participate  in  its  wrong- 
doing, and  no  Liberal  can  safely  do  that  without  impairing  his  own 
character. 
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These  are  elementary  rules  which  the  Liberal  must  observe  in 
all  cases  where  his  conduct  is  to  be  determined  by  nothing  out  of 
his  own  control.  In  other  cases  he  can  often  do  very  little,  and 
IS  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  conduct  of  which  he  would  never 
himsdf  be  guilty.  Here  it  is  his  duty  to  do  as  much  as  he  can,  to 
avoid  the  oflFensive  imposition  of  his  own  ideas  upon  his  fellows, 
to  avoid  arrangements  which  dispose  of  the  fortimes  of  weak 
peoples  irrespective  of  their  wishes,  to  work  in  concert,  not  with 
one  Power  or  group  of  Powers,  but  with  all  who  are  interested, 
and,  in  case  of  difficulty,  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  scale  with 
those  whose  aims  most  resemble  his  own.  Generally,  it  is  his 
duty  to  substitute  the  expression  of  moral  rules  by  arbitration  for 
die  brutal  assertion  of  national  egoism  in  war.  But  there  is  no 
general  presumption  against  war.  It  is  always  an  evil.  But  it 
may  be  the  least  of  possible  evils.  War  for  the  independence  of 
his  own  nation  requires  no  justification.  War  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  another  nation  or  for  the  defence  of  some  rule  of  inter- 
national morality  is  to  be  judged  by  its  expediency.  ^^  It  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  state  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in 
rational  and  statesmanlike  terms,  if  it  is  under  all  circumstances, 
and  without  qualification  or  limit,  to  preclude  an  armed  protest 
against  intervention  by  other  foreign  Powers.  There  may  happen 
to  be  good  reasons  why  we  should  on  a  given  occasion  passively 
watch  a  foreign  Government  interfering  by  violence  in  the  afiairs 
of  another  country.  Our  own  Government  may  have  its  hands 
full ;  or  it  may  have  no  military  means  of  intervening  to  good 
purpose ;  or  its  intervention  might  in  the  long  run  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  object  of  its  solicitude.  But  there  can  be  no 
general  prohibitory  rule.  When  a  military  despot  interferes  to 
crush  the  men  of  another  country  while  struggling  for  their 
national  rights,  no  principle  can  make  it  wrong  for  a  free  nation 
to  interfere  by  force  against  him.  It  can  only  be  a  question  of 
expediency  and  prudence.^  >  In  other  words,  the  importance  of 
the  moral  rule  involved   must  be  weighed  with   the  chances 

'  Morle/s  L^e  cfCobden  (popular  edition),  539.    The  reference  is  to 
Russia's  assistance  of  Austria  against  the  Hungarians. 
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of  success,  the  cost  of  war,  the  waste  of  life  and  wealth,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes,  which  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  war.  In  the  face  of  a  universal  enemy  like  Napoleon 
a  war  on  behalf  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  just.  The  Crimean 
War  and  the  Boer  Wars  were  unjust.  Wars  on  behalf  of  Poles 
or  Finns  against  Russia  or  Hungarians  against  Austrians  would 
have  been  just,  but  not  expedient,  because  no  maritime  power 
could  have  waged  them  with  any  chance  of  permanent  success. 
It  is  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  there  are  few  wars,  other  than 
wars  for  the  independence  of  their  own  country,  which  Liberals 
would  not  hold  to  cost  more  in  blood  and  treasure  than  the 
principle  for  which  they  were  undertaken. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  reasoning  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  the  balance  of  power.  That  theory,  unhappily 
revived  in  recent  years,  requires  not  merely  the  subordination  of 
morality  to  expediency  in  particular  cases,  but  the  complete 
abandonment  of  morality  as  a  condition  of  international  politics. 
Its  essence  is  not  international  agreement  and  the  rule  of  right, 
but  international  hostility  and  the  rule  of  force.  It  sets  the 
States  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  must  always  act  against  the 
other.  England's  policy  is  no  longer  decided  by  herself,  but  by 
herself  in  consultation  with  allies,  whose  character  and  objects 
may  be  purely  selfish.  If  one  of  her  associates  b  guilty  of 
immoral  aggression  against  one  of  the  opposing  group,  or  asserts 
some  right  which  ought  only  to  be  conferred  upon  her  by 
international  agreement,  she  is  dragged  into  a  quarrel  in  defence 
of  wrong  against  right,  and  not  only  violates  moral  rules  in  the 
particular  case,  but  weakens  her  own  ability  to  observe  them  in 
every  other.  Her  honour  and  her  interest  alike  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  others.  She  accepts  a  bill  in  blank,  which  the 
holder  may  fill  in  with  any  amount  he  pleases.  In  cases  of 
extreme  necessity  this  may  be  inevitable.  When  all  are 
threatened  by  an  enemy  of  the  type  of  Napoleon,  England 
cannot  dissociate  herxlf  from  the  rest  on  account  of  their  want 
of  scruple.  But  as  a  settled  and  habitual  policy  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  must  be  abhorrent  to  every 
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man  who  is  not  ready  to  put  his  conscience  into  the  keeping 
of  others.  ^ 

An  examination  of  the  opposing  mode  of  thought  will  make 
dearer  the  essential  nature  of  Liberalism.  This  opposite  may 
furly  be  called  Toryism,  if  that  term  is  used,  like  the  other,  to 
describe  a  persisting  habit  of  mind  and  not  a  policy,  which 
varies  from  generation  to  generation.  Conservatism  and 
Unionism  are  not  satisfactory  equivalents.  The  latter,  especially, 
expresses  only  opposition  to  a  particular  project  of  Liberalism, 
and  is  itself,  like  its  object,  of  a  temporary  nature.  Conservatism 
on  the  other  hand,  though  a  permanent  force,  is  not  essentially 
opposed  to  Liberalism.  It  is  indeed  often  allied  with  Toryism, 
and  so  long  as  Liberalism  continues  to  do  positive  and  recon- 
structive work  the  strength  of  Tor]rism  must  generally  lie  in  this 
negative  and  preserving  instinct.  When  the  two  opponents 
exchange  their  usual  parts,  the  Conservative  mass  swings  over 
to  the  Liberal  side.  It  is  to  Conservatism,  as  well  as  to 
Liberalism,  that  Free  Trade  owes  its  present  security.  In  the 
bee  of  active  retrogression,  the  true  Conservative,  without 
becoming  a  Liberal,  ranges  himself  with  Liberals.  But  this  sort 
of  temporary  alliance  is  rare.  Until  very  recent  years  Liberalism 
has  been  the  active  and  changing  force,  and  has  accordingly 
always  found  Conservatism  its  enemy. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  this  working  agreement  between 
the  positive  dislike  of  individual  emancipation  and  the  negative 
reluctance  to  modify  an  institution  which  prevents  it  was 
furnished  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  The 
Convocation  of  the  Diocese  was  considering  whether  the  wife's 
pledge  to  obey  her  husband  should  be  struck  out  of  the  marriage 
service.  To  the  Liberal,  this  pledge,  purporting  to  invest  the 
subjection  6i  the  female  sex  to  the  male  with  a  divine  sanction, 
is  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  the  fetters  upon  the  freedom 
of  women.  Regarding  the  woman  as  of  equal  worth  with  the 
man,  be  has  no  doubt  that  this  institution  must  be  modified  in 
her  interest.     On  the  occasion  in  question,  the  proposal  for  her 
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relief  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  Dean.     He  said  that  when 
they  were  asked  to  say  that  the  views  of  the  Apostles  regarding 
the  position  of  the  two  sexes  were  wrong,  that  was  a  somewhat 
alarming  and  distressing  principle  to  introduce  into  their  delibera- 
tions.    They  were  bound,  not  only  by  the  ancient  traditions  of 
their  Church,  but   by  their  vows,   to  submit    their  judgment 
absolutely  to  the  sutements  of  the  Apostles  on  matters  of  that 
kind«<    This  is  a  clear  case  of  Conservatism  defending  Toryism. 
The  subjection  of  the  wife  enjoined  by  the  marriage  service  dates 
from  a  period  long  preceding  even  that  of  apostolic  barbarism, 
when  women  were  regarded  as  absolutely  at  the  disposition  of 
their  male  associates.     In  origin  it  was  a  crude  assertion  of  the 
male  ego  at  the  expense  of  the  feoude.    The  modem  Church 
makes  no  such  naked  requisition,  and  defiends  the  selfish  establish- 
ment, not  because  it  is  selfish,  but  because  it  is  an  establishment. 
This  is  the  usual  method  of  Conservatism.     The  position  was 
fixed  by  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  present  garrison,  and  they 
are  content  to  defend  it  even  though  they  would  never  have  them- 
selves taken  it  up.     But  pure  Toryism  lives  to-day,  and  repro- 
duces the  thoughts,  the  arguments,  and  often  the  very  words,  of 
the  Tor]rism  of  a  century  ago.     Opponents  of  Disestablishment 
repeat  the  language  of  the  supporters  of  the  Test  Act.     Oppo- 
nents  of  Woman   Suffrage,  even    those  who  call  themselves 
Liberals,  argue  as  Eldon  and  Peel  argued  against  Parliamentary 
Reform.     Ubter  preserves  the  atmosphere  of  the  struggle  for 
Catholic   Emancipation.      Mr.  Lloyd  George,  like  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain   thirty  years  ago,   excites  the  same  fury  as  was 
produced  by  Tom  Paine's  Rights  pf  Man.    The  same  principles 
contend  on  different  stages,  and  through  the  mouths  of  different 
actors.    Though  the  cries  of  the  unending  warfiu'e  change,  the 
parties  are  always  the  same.     Liberty  is  like  the  books  of  the 
Roman  Sybil.     As  each  instalment  is  wrested  from  the  grasp  of 
the  monopolists,  the  remainder  becomes  at  once  as  precious  as 
was  previously  the  whole :  loss  of  one  privilege  never  prepares 
them  fix  the  surrender  of  another.    The  admission  of  Dissenters 

■  Daily  NtwSy  i6th  February,  1912. 
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to  public  o£Bce  involved  no  adoption  of  the  general  principle  that 
all  sects  should  be  treated  equally  by  the  State.  The  abandon- 
ment of  rotten  boroughs  was  no  acknowledgment  that  every 
individual  subject  to  government  had  the  right  to  control 
government.  The  innumerable  concessions  made  by  Toryism 
to  Irish  nationality  have  involved  no  general  recognition.  The 
(dd  arguments  have  been  shattered  and  dissipated  in  more  than 
one  contest.  But  when  the  forces  of  Liberalism  advance  against 
the  next  line  of  defence,  the  ancient  retainers  of  monopoly  are 
dn^ged  from  the  hospitals  and  galvanized  into  new  activity,  to 
be  routed  again  after  a  struggle  almost  as  bitter  and  as  long  as 
the  first.     Toryism  fe  beaten.     It  is  never  converted. 

This  Toryism  is  the  habit  of  mind  which  refuses  to  concede 
to  others  that  right  of  free  expression  which  it  requires  for 
itself.  It  is  the  ^oistic  mind  which  regards  all  others  as  at 
its  disposition.  Its  opinions  are  of  superior  worth,  and  others 
must  give  way.  As  the  Liberal  temper  is  extended,  so  is  the 
Tory.  The  ^o  includes  the  Church,  the  occupation,  the 
nation,  and  the  sex  of  the  individual.  It  thinks  of  human  beings 
in  classes,  as  distinguished  from  itself.  They  are  Dissenters,  or 
^  peojde  who  do  not  agree  with  my  religious  opinions  "  ;  tenants, 
or  ^  people  who  pay  money  to  me  or  my  class  for  the  privilege 
of  working  or  living  on  our  land  "  ;  foreigners,  or  ^  people  who 
happen  to  be  born  in  countries  other  than  my  own";  wives, 
widows,  and  spinsters,  or  *^  persons  who  are,  or  have  been,  or 
will  be  connected  with  my  sex."  The  Tory  habitually  thinks 
of  his  fiellow-creatures  not  according  to  their  individuality,  but 
according  to  their  class,  the  face  value  which,  regardless  of  their 
intrinsic  worth,  either  entities  or  disentitles  them  to  his  favour. 
They  either  belong  to  his  own  class  or  they  do  not.  The  real 
worth  of  each  is  not  the  standard  by  which  he  forms  his  judg- 
ment of  them.  Every  act  and  utterance,  every  request  and 
protest  of  another  person  is  referred  to  the  artificial  connection, 
or  [distinction,  instead  of  being  judged  for  itself.  The  prime 
condition  is  that  the  other  should  keep  in  his  place.  By  the 
Liberal  the  other  is  considered  as  an  isolated  object,  an  end  in 
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himself,  to  be  treated  without  regard  to  any  artificial  association 
between  them.  The  accidental  is  distinguished  from  the  essen- 
tial)  and  the  creed,  nationality,  occupation,  or  sex  is  not  allowed 
to  interrupt  the  clear  view  of  the  human  being  who  is  enclosed 
in  it.  The  Tory  deals  with  his  object  as  invested  with  a  status. 
The  Liberal  dads  with  the  man  in  himself. 

These  difierent  points  of  view  determine  the  different  attitudes 
of  the  two  parties  to  political  problems  as  they  suise.  The  pure 
Tory  is  of  course  as  rare  as  the  pure  Liberal,  and  neither  of  the 
two  groups,  which  are  at  any  particular  time  described  as  Liberal 
and  Tory,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  habit  of  mind  associated 
with  its  name.'  Self-styled  Tories  are  occasionally  strongly 
Liberal  in  particular  cases.  Windham,  who  thought  that  the 
abolition  of  buU-baiting  was  a  dangerous  revolution,  voted  against 
the  Slave  Trade.  Peel,  the  greatest  man  whom  the  old  Tory 
party  ever  produced,  was  Liberal  in  finance,  in  legislation  about 
crime  and  factories,  and  in  foreign  policy.  In  the  same  way, 
men  who  are  Liberal  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  show 

'  There  are  few  modem  expressions  oi  a  general  theory  of  Tory 
politics.  The  LetUrs  cf  an  Engiiskman  (Constable,  191 1,  1913)  are 
almost  pore  Tor3rism.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  Conservatism  is  tinged 
with  Liberal  ideas  on  Free  Trade  and  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Pierse 
Loftos's  Conservative  Party  and  the  Future  is  essentially  Tory,  but  is 
rather  suggestion  for  the  future  than  an  expression  of  the  present 
mind  of  Toryism.  Mr.  ].  If.  Kennedy's  Tory  Democracy  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  Nietzsche  masquerading  in  political  dress,  and  bears  no 
relation  to  practical  politics,  past,  present,  or  future.  Mr.  Price 
Collier's  England  and  the  English  is  the  Toryism  of  an  American 
who  has  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  leisured  class,  and  has  read 
the  Times  with  some  diligence.  The  cheap  reprint  is  introduced 
by  a  characteristic  eulogy  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  seems 
to  have  spent  the  last  twenty-five  years,  if  not  in  a  castle  in  Spain, 
at  least  in  an  eighteenth-century  nobleman's  country  house.  Neither 
he  nor  Mr.  Collier  seems  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
North.  The  Standard  has  now  opened  its  colnmns  to  a  discussion 
of  the  principles  and  proposals  of  Toryism,  but  I  have  not  yet  (Decem- 
ber, 1912)  detected  much  sytJtem  in  what  has  been  published.  Various 
periodicals  express  various  shades  of  Toryism,  from  the  purity  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly,  through  the  individualism  of  Mr.  A.  Ranmann,  to  the 
Protectionist-Sodal  Reform  School  of  <<  Curia" 
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themselves  to  be  Tory  in  the  last.  Robert  Lowe,  who  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  great  Liberal  Ministry  of 
1868,  had  as  fierce  a  contempt  for  the  working  classes  as  Lord 
Salisbury  himself.  The  question  of  Woman  Suffrage,  appearing 
unexpectedly  on  the  surface  of  politics  in  1906,  has  divided  both 
parties,  though  in  different  proportions.  The  true  Liberal 
supports  the  demand  for  enfiranchisement.  The  true  Tory 
opposes  it.  But  the  agitation  has  discovered  some  of  the  most 
bitter  of  sexual  egoists  on  the  Radical  benches  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  champions  of  the  individual's  right  to  control 
her  own  government  even  among  the  Cecils.'  The  division 
between  the  members  of  the  schoob  is  thus  not  sharply  defined. 
But  the  schools  always  exist,  and  it  is  in  the  perpetual  conflict 
between  them  that  the  progress  of  the  nation  takes  place. 

Every  political  problem  involves  a  conflict  between  an  existing 
institution  and  the  interest  of  individuals.  The  two  parties  thus 
approach  it  fi-om  different  sides.  The  Tory  looks  down  from 
the  institution  to  the  man,  the  Liberal  up  from  the  man  to  the 
institution.  To  the  Liberal,  the  State  and  all  other  institutions 
within  it  are  things  of  flesh  and  blood,  they  are  so  many  ex- 
pressions of  hmnan  society,  associations  of  human  beings  for  their 
own  human  purposes.  To  the  Tory,  the  institution  is  a  machine, 
its  efficient  working  is  everything,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
individual  to  subordinate  himself  to  that  object  whether  his  own 
interest  is  served  by  it  or  not.  The  Liberal  says,  ^The  State 
is  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  State."  The  Tory 
reverses  the  dogma,  and  even  when  he  pursues  the  good  of 
individuals,  he  pursues  it  rather  in  order  to  make  them  better 
soldiers  or  workers,  that  is  to  say,  better  servants  of  the  State, 
than  to  make  them  better  in  themselves.  Democratic  govern- 
ment to  the  Liberal  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  free  growth 
of  the  individual  soul.  To  the  Tory,  if  he  believes  in  it  at 
all,  it  is  a  piece  of  efficient  political  machinery.  **What  use 
can  the  State  make  of  this  man  ?  ^  asks  the  Tory.    '*  What 

■  Bat   most  of  the  Tory   Suffragists   stop  at  a  narrow  property 
fraodiise. 
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use  can  this  man  make  of  himself?**  asb  the  Liberal  The 
Tory  theory  is  expressed  in  terms  of  dutieS|  the  Liberal  in  terms 
of  rights.  The  disposing  mind  is  at  the  back  of  the  one,  the 
encouraging  mind  at  the  back  of  the  other.  The  Tory  finds 
the  good  of  the  individual  in  the  strength  of  the  State.  The 
Liberal  finds  the  strength  of  the  State  in  the  good  of  the 
individual.  Where  the  one  seeks  to  maintain  and  use,  the 
other  seeks  to  ease,  to  alter,  and  to  readjust,  binding  himself 
to  no  particular  scheme  of  political  or  economic  construction,  f 
but  ready  to  apply  to  each  case  of  individual  hardship,  as  it 
arises,  such  devices  as  he  can  invent. 

Practical  Toryism,  the  theory  as  it  has  been  expressed  in 
actual  politics,  has  been  until  recent  years  the  Torjrism  of  a 
governing  class.  But  no  class  has  a  monopoly  of  it.  The  same 
habit  of  mind  exists  everywhere.  Tliere  is  nothing  so  universal 
as  the  aristocratic  temper,  which  disposes  of  the  fortunes  of 
others  according  to  its  own  sense  of  what  is  fitting.  The  Tory 
statesman  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  was  a  landowner,  a 
Churchman,  and  a  man  of  wealth.  But  his  view  of  life  would 
have  been  much  the  same  if  he  had  been  a  tinker,  an  atheist,  and  in 
daily  expectation  of  the  workhouse.  He  might,  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  class  interest,  have  rebelled  against  the  Toryism  of  the 
governing  class,  without  abating  any  of  his  own.  To  such 
persons  as  came  within  his  disposition  he  would  display  the  same 
zeal  for  the  assertion  of  his  own  ego  at  the  expense  of  theirs,  as 
that  which  he  resented  in  his  own  superiors.  Even  the  poorest 
man  has  generally  a  wife,  and  even  the  meanest  of  Englishmen 
can  always  speak  contemptuously  of  foreigners.  Toryism  is  a 
habit  of  mind,  which  is  often  modified  by  circumstances,  but  can 
and  does  exist  in  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  irrespective  of 
wealth,  creed,  or  occupation. 

It  is  true  that  this  Tory  doctrine  is  not  always  crudely  stated. 
The  formula  is  more  often  that  of  identification  than  that  of 
disposition.  If  the  inferior  class  is  so  placed  that  the  superior 
class  may  dispose  of  it,  it  suffers  no  hardship,  because  the  interest 
of  both  is  the  same.    The  people  are  identified  with  the  State, 
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tbe  workmen  are  identified  with  the  employer,  the  wife  is 
identified  with  the  husband.  Make  the  State  strong,  and  you 
make  the  people  happy.  Give  the  employer  higher  profits,  and 
the  workmen  get  higher  wages  out  of  those  profits.  Give  the 
husband  security  and  freedom,  and  the  wife  will  partake  of  them 
both.  But  whatever  the  form  of  argument  may  be,  the  result  is 
the  same.  There  is  an  inevitable  tendency  in  human  nature  to 
deteriorate  in  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  power.  Some  governing 
classes  may  use  the  strength  of  the  State  to  make  the  people 
happy.  Some  employers  may  cheerfully  share  their  increased 
gains  with  their  workpeople.  Some  husbands  may  concede  to 
thdr  wives  that  complete  freedom  of  occupation,  expression  of 
opinion,  and  control  of  property  which  they  themselves  possess. 
But  history  and  contemporary  experience  alike  a£R>rd  innumerable 
examples  of  governing  classes  oppressing  or  keeping  down  their 
subjects,  of  employers  giving  higher  wages  only  in  response  to 
strong  or  even  violent  pressure  from  their  workmen,  and  of 
husbands  depriving  their  wives  of  independence  of  thought  and 
action,  and  even  of  the  control  of  their  own  bodies.  There 
is  no  security  for  the  individual  in  the  generosity  of  superiors. 
It  is  only  when  all  are  recognized  by  the  State  as  having  equal 
worth  in  their  relations  with  each  other  that  individual  liberty 
can  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  essential  differences  between  Liberalism  and  Torjrism  are 
revealed  in  their  disputes  about  the  larger  political  topics.  The 
franchise  never  fails  to  draw  clear  expressions  of  character  from 
both  sides.  To  the  Liberal,  the  right  of  a  man  to'  control  his 
own  government  is  only  one  of  the  many  rights  which  go  to 
make  up  hb  right  to  control  his  own  life.  His  freedom  of  life 
cannot  be  complete  if,  without  his  consent,  his  earnings  may  be 
diminished  by  taxation,  his  business  ruined  by  a  commercial 
treaty,  the  education  of  his  children  prescribed  by  legislation,  and 
hb  whole  fortime  impaired  by  a  declaration  of  war.  There  can 
be  no  real  freedom  of  growth  without  control  of  government. 
But  the  argument  for  enfranchisement  is  based  on  more  than  the 
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direct  consequences  of  it.  That  the  man  who  is  taxed  against 
his  will  enjoys  only  an  imperfect  freedom  is  obvious.  What  is 
not  so  readily  perceived  is  that  he  is  indirectly  afiected  in  a  much 
more  serious  way.  It  is  axiomatic  that  a  governing  class  will, 
sooner  or  later^  abuse  its  absolute  power.  Landowners  use  the 
tariflPto  increase  their  rents^and  so  impose  burdens  upon  the  poor. 
The  middle  class  prohibits  the  combination  of  workmen  in  trade 
disputes,  or  resists  the  regulation  of  factories  by  law.  Working- 
men  exclude  working-women  from  trades  which  they  wish  to 
preserve  for  their  own  sex.  Men  erect  a  system  of  marriage  law 
which  {daces  the  wife  in  the  power  of  the  husband.  All  this  is 
written  in  history,  and  cannot  be  disputed.  But  the  unseen 
consequences  of  disfranchisement  are  not  so  often  realized. 
There  is  constant  action  and  reaction  between  political  institu- 
tions and  social  estimates.  If  disfhmchisement  springs  frcmi 
depreciation,  it  also  encourages  it.  To  confine  the  control  of 
government  to  one  class  is  to  appreciate  that  class  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  to  encourage  its  members  to  abuse  their  disfran- 
chised associates  whenever  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
them.  So  long  as  the  big  business  of  politics  is  reserved  for  ^ 
them,  so  long  are  they  compelled  to  believe  that  the  monopoly  is 
the  reward  of  their  superior  worth.  Their  ego  is  exalted,  and 
that  of  their  subjects  is  depressed.  Private  insolence  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  public  privil^e.  Government  by  land- 
lords means  interference  with  the  political  and  religious  opinions 
of  tenants.  Government  by  Protestants  means  the  exclusion 
of  Catlu^cs  from  offices  of  dignity  and  profit.  Government  by 
masters  means  bad  conditions  of  labour  and  fettered  powers  of 
combination  among  workmen.  Government  by  men  means  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  profiessions  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
double  standard  of  morality.  It  is  not  suggested  here  that  dis- 
franchisement does  more  than  a£kct  tendencies.  The  politicai 
thinker  who  values  hb  reputation  will  always  write  in  terms  or 
tendencies  rather  than  in  terms  of  states.  But  disfranchisement 
at  least  tends  to  produce,  if  it  does  not  actually  produce,  the 
consequences  of  social  depreciation.     In  some  countries,  or   in 
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tome  states  of  society,  these  may  be  less  dangerous  than  the 
consequences  of  general  enfranchisement.  But  they  alwajrs  exist. 
An  admiraUe  statement  of  this  part  of  the  case  for  enfranchise- 
ment has  been  recently  made  by  an  opponent  of  Woman  Suffrage. 
^  If  you  enfranchise  women,"  he  said,  ^*  you  cannot  deprive  them 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  which  accompany  it.  If  they  are 
to  slare  men's  political  duties  they  must  enjoy  his  rights,  they 
must  be  eligible  for  the  Bar,  the  Bench,  for  the  Civil  Service,  and 
for  election  to  Parliament.  Once  in  Parliament  you  cannot 
brand  them  as  a  class  or  sex  apart,  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  the 
hi^  offices  open  to  men.  If  they  are  not  to  attain  these  offices, 
it  cannot  be  by  the  avowal  of  sex,  but  by  an  admission  of 
incapacity."  <  This  is  absolute  Toryism.  Disfranchisement  is  a 
convenient  means  of  depreciating  women  in  private  life,  and  the 
main  bulwark  of  the  male  ego.  It  disables  every  woman  in 
advance,  and  deprives  her  of  private  rights  without  the  trouble  of 
testing  her  capacity.  Her  political  disability  marks  her  with 
a  brand  wherever  she  goes,  and  the  person  who  disposes  of  her 
politics,  disposes  also,  in  propcntion  to  his  own  selfishness,  of  her 
occupation,  of  her  marital  rights,  and  of  her  honour.  Mr. 
Harcourt  is  content  to  exclude  her  from  Parliament  and  the  legal 
profcaion.  Baser  men  display  the  same  male  egoism  in  depriving 
her  of  education,  in  enfeebling  her  body  and  mind  by  excessive 
cbQd-bearing,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  her  poverty  to  use  her 
as  a  prostitute  for  the  gratification  of  their  vilest  passions.  This 
ooofestioo  by  an  opponent  of  Woman  Suffrage  illustrates  the 
temper  of  Toryism  in  all  controversies  about  the  franchise. 
Acknowledge  the  right  to  control  government,  and  you  acknow- 
ledge the  right  to  control  life.  So  long  as  it  lies  in  the  power  ot 
one  class  to  impose  taxes,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour,  to 
admit  and  to  exclude  from  occupations,  and  generally  to  control 
the  political  organization  of  society,  so  long  will  its  members  be 
tempted  to  dispose  of  the  members  of  the  subject  class  in  every 
part  of  life.  When  the  equality  of  both  classes  in  the  State  is 
admitted,  the  admission  of  their  equal  worth  in  all  their  private 

'  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt  at  the  Albert  Hall,  aSth  February,  1911. 
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relations  inevitably   fellows.    There  is  no  essential  diflference 
between  public  and  private  rights. 

But  the  reaction  of  political  status  upon  the  individual  has 
another  aspect  no  less  important  than  this.  Participation  in 
the  organized  life  of  the  community  is  a  necessary  part  of  that 
education  which  modem  (pinion  requires  for  every  human  being. 
There  are  now  living  very  few  of  those  frantic  Tories  who 
believe  that  it  is  harmful  to  develop  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
and  every  civilized  State  regards  public  education  as  one  of 
its  ordinary  duties.  But  once  the  right  of  individuak  to  a  good 
education  is  admitted,  the  extent  of  the  right  can  hardly  be 
limited  to  the  provision  of  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
There  is  no  education  to  be  compared  with  the  experience 
of  organized  life.  Trade  Unionism  and  Co-operation,  political 
associations  outside  Parliament,  the  management  of  charities,  all 
these  are  valuable  not  only«for  their  immediate  results,  but  for  the 
way  in  which  they  train  the  people  concerned.  Incomparably 
the  best  school  of  the  kind  is  politics.  Nothing  so  broadens  the 
mind  and  so  disciplines  the  temper  as  being  engaged,  even  in  a 
humble  capacity,  in  the  management  of  political  aflSiirs.  But 
the  connection  between  the  individual  and  the  State  must  be 
direct,  if  it  is  to  produce  its  full  benefit.  The  vague  and 
irresponsible  interest  of  the  disfhmchised  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  definite  obligation  to  apply  one's  own  strength  to  the 
machine  itself,  which  is  the  privilege  of  the  enfranchised.  The 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  all  individuak  in  the  State  is  thus  an 
essential  part  of  the  Liberal  faith,  not  only  because  it  prevents 
direct  and  indirect  abuse,  but  because  it  is  a  means  of  education 
without  which  few  individuals  can  ever  develop  their  natural 
powers  to  the  fulL  ^We,  who  were  reformers  from  the 
beginning,  always  said  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  people 
was  an  end  in  itself.  We  said,  and  we  were  much  derided 
for  saying  so,  that  citizenship  only  gives  that  self-respect  which 
is  the  true  basis  of  respect  of  others,  and  without  which  there  b 
no  lasting  social  order  or  real  morality."  >     ^  If  the  individual  is 

'  T.  H.  Green,  Works,  m.  cxii 
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to  hare  a  higher  feding  of  public  duty,  he  must  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  State.  .  .  .  That  active  interest  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  which  makes  patriotism  in  the  better  sense,  can 
hardly  arise  while  the  individual's  relation  to  the  State  is  that  of 
a  passive  recipient  of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights 
of  person  and  property.**  >  It  is  this  conception  of  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  which  leads  to  the  apparent  paradox  that  the 
peofJe  are  never  fit  for  the  su£Prage  until  they  possess  it.  In 
practice  these  logical  difficulties  have  little  weight.  It  is  true 
that  the  only  real  test  of  political  capacity  is  politics.  But 
it  is  no  hard  task  to  detect  in  a  person's  management  of  other 
afiuis  how  he  is  Ukely  to  conduct  himself  as  a  voter.  Plain  good 
sense  is  the  only  essential  quality.  It  is  got  by  living,  not  by 
learning  and  where  conditions  of  life  are  reasonably  good, 
political  capadty  will  not  be  wanting.  The  franchise  com- 
pletes, it  does  not  make,  education.  It  may  thus  be  fairly 
extended  to  all  ordinary  persons  as  part  of  the  Liberal  method 
of  equipping  the  individual  for  the  fullest  life  of  which  he  is 
capable. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Liberal  asserts  that  the 
franchise  b  a  right  which  exists  in  the  individual  subject.  To 
the  Tory,  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  disposition,  the  subject 
b  under  and  not  above  the  State.  Where  the  Liberal  emphasizes 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  the  subject,  and  requires  that 
every  act  of  its  ministers  shall  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  the  Tory  emphasizes  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  submit  to 
the  State,  and  by  a  process  of  argument  which  is  as  illogical  as  it 
b  poUtically  vicious,  leaves  it  to  the  State  to  decide  even  to  what 
persons  it  shall  be  responsible.  Thus  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  opposing 
in  1853  a  Bill  for  permitting  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament,  con- 
tended ^  that  power  was  a  trust  which  the  State  might  delegate 
to  those  whom  it  thought  fit  to  exercise  it — the  exercise  of  the 
sufltage,  for  example — but  it  was  the  inherent  right  of  no  man. 
If  it  were,  then  indeed  had  they  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
principle  by  all  the  restrictions  imposed  with  respect  to  property, 

*  T.  H.  Green,  Political  Obligation,  §  122. 
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to  age,  and  to  sex.**  <  The  allosioa  to  tex  was  prophetic.  More 
than  half  a  century  hter,  ProfesMr  Dicey  uses  precisely  the  same 
argument  against  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  ^Tbe  rights 
of  an  individual  with  regard  to  matters  which  primarily  concern 
the  State  are  public  or  political  rights,  or,  in  other  words,  duries 
or  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the  possessor  not  in  accordance 
with  his  own  wish  or  interest,  but  primarily  at  least  with  a  view 
to  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  therefore  may  be  limited  or 
extended  in  any  way  which  conduces  to  the  welfiure  of  the 
community.** » 

The  confusion  of  thought  in  both  these  passages  is  the  same. 
What  is  the  State  ?  Who  are  the  conununity  ?  How  is  the 
State  to  know  what  conduces  to  the  welfiue  of  the  community  i 
Both  these  Tory  thinkers  reason  as  if  the  State  were  some 
concrete  thing,  some  piece  of  machinery,  existing  out  of  and 
independent  of  the  society  of  human  beings,  managing  their 
aflEurs,  allotting  them  their  rights,  and  associating  with  itself 
in  their  government  such  of  them  as  it  was  pleased  to  select. 
Their  argument  is  based  upon  this  fundamental  absurdity.  The 
State  has  in  fiict  no  existence  apart  from  human  beings ;  it  is  not 
«  external  to  sodety,  but  a  growth  out  of  it,  and  its  own  form  and 
.  constitution  are  determined  in  all  cases  by  the  creatures  whom 
the  Tory  theorists  treat  as  subjected  to  its  absolute  discretion. 
The  Liberal  declares  that  human  beings  exist  before  the  State, 
and  control  it,  that  their  opinion  determines  in  what  way  the 
State,  like  the  Church,  the  industrial  system,  and  the  home,  shall 
be  constructed,  that  opinion  varies  in  diflferent  countries  and 
in  different  ages,  and  will  at  one  time  and  in  one  place  acquiesce 
in  despotism  and  at  another  time  and  in  another  place  require  adult 
suffrage,  but  that  always,  first  and  last,  the  subjects  are  masters  of 
the  State. 

What  is  actually  at  the  back  of  the  Tory  mind,  when  it  reasons 
in  this  fashion,  is  that  the  Sute,  as  conceived  by  them,  is  not 
external  to  all  society,  but  only  to  a  part  of  it.    In  other  words^ 

'  Hansard,  III.  czxiv.  6o3. 

*  LtiUn  to  a  Friend  on  VoUs/or  Women. 
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when  it  says  ^the  State,"  it  means  ^the  governing  class  for 
the  time  being."  It  is  always  thinking  of  a  privileged  class 
di^)0sing  of  the  fortunes  of  another  class.  To  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
**  the  State "  meant  **  men  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  are 
landowners  and  Christians."  To  Windham,  fifty  years  before, 
it  meant  ^  men  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  are  landowners 
and  Churchmen."  To  Professor  Dicey,  fifty  years  later,  it  meant 
•*  men  of  twenty-one  years  of  age."  The  class  varies,  and  its 
boundaries  extend.  But  it  is  always  of  a  class  of  some  dimen- 
sions that  the  Tory  thinks  when  he  speaks  of  ^  the  State."  In 
effixt  he  argues  that  the  general  body  of  men  and  women  have 
no  right  to  contnd  their  own  government,  except  when  the  class 
into  whose  hands  government  has  fallen  sees  fit  to  give  it  them. 
By  the  same  process  of  reasoning  the  most  bloody  despot  who 
ever  usurped  a  throne  could  exclude  aristocracy  itself,  and  keep 
the  control  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  meanest  of  his 
parantes.  This  conflict  between  the  individual  right  of  the 
subject  and  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  governing  class  has 
hccn  repeated  at  every  proposal  to  extend  the  ftanchise  in  Great 
Britain.  The  work  of  Liberalism  has  been,  and  is  still,  to  extend  -^ 
the  limits  of  the  governing  class,  and  to  make  State  and  subjects,\  / 
government  and  governed,  co-extensive.  ^ 

The  same  characteristic  diflference  between  the  desire  to  adapt 
an  institution  to  the  encouragement  of  individual  growth  and 
the  desire  to  compel  individual  growth  to  the  efficient  working 
of  an  institution  peeps  out,  even  where  the  practical  proposals  of 
the  two  parties  appear  to  be  identical.  A  Liberal  supports  State 
education  because  it  puts  the  poor  man  into  fiiller  possession  of 
himself.  A  Tory  supports  it  because  an  ignorant  poor  man  is 
likely  to  be  turbulent  and  to  make  attacks  upon  the  institution 
of  property.  A  Liberal  supports  a  Mental  Deficiency  Bill 
because  it  protects  feeble-minded  persons  against  their  neigh- 
bours and  against  themselves.  A  Tory  supports  it  because  it 
discourages  the  breeding  of  types  which  he  regards  as  useless  to 
the  State.  While  the  general  attitude  of  Toryism  to  the 
eomomic  reforms  of  modern  Liberalism  has  been  hostile,  a  small 
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section  of  the  Tory  party  has  shown  itself  ready  enough  to 
support,  and  even  to  originate  schemes  which  interfere  with 
economic  freedom  and  the  rights  of  property.  But  the  motives 
of  the  Liberal  and  the  Tory  social  reformers  are  not  the  same* 
The  one  aims  at  private  happiness,  the  other  at  public  utility. 
^  We  would  endeavour,**  said  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman, 
^  to  seou'e  to  every  man  the  best  conditions  of  living,  and  so  &r 
as  can  be  done  by  laws  and  customs,  to  secure  him  also  an  equal 
chance  with  others  of  a  useful  and  happy  life.**'  ^The  essence 
of  our  policy,**  sajrs  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  ^  is  to  give  each 
individual  the  elements  that  will  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  of  at 
least  living  a  free  and  a  decorous  existence,  and  the  opportunity 
to  raise  himself  or  herself  to  the  highest  point  of  moral  and 
material  efficiency.**  >  The  emphasis  on  happiness  in  the  one 
passage  and  on  efficiency  in  the  other  shows  precisely  the  diffe- 
sence  in  the  objects  of  the  two  men.  The  first  is  personal,  the 
second  instrumental.  The  Liberal  conception  of  the  State  nukes 
the  development  of  the  individual  an  end  in  itself.  The  Tory 
conception  makes  it  a  means  of  public  advantage,  of  obtaining 
workers  for  national  industries  and  soldiers  for  national  armies, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  proposals  for  conscription,  protection, 
and  the  maintenance  of  popular  education  at  a  low  level,  which 
are  redolent  of  restriction  and  subordination.  A  Tory  journalist 
puts  the  matter  more  precisely  :  ^  If  Unionism  is  to  recover  the 
confidence  of  the  masses  it  must  recognize  their  claim  to  a  fuller 
and  a  happier  life.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  serve  the  great  causes 
which  it  has  at  heart*  We  stand  for  the  Empire.  An  Imperial 
people  cannot  be  built  up  in  squalor  and  poverty,  when  every 
thought  is  absorbed  by  the  provision  of  the  daily  bread.  We 
cannot  get  a  hearing  for  Imperial  causes  until  we  have  brought 
happiness  into  the  homes  of  the  people.**  3  The  Tory  makes  its 
inhabitants  happy  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire.  The  Liberal  has 
no  use  for  the  Empire  unless  it  makes  its  inhabitants  happy. 

*  Spucka  r^riniedfram  ike  Times,  47. 

*  NaUonal  Rem€m,  lfay»  I9i3»  4aa 

*  Observer,  leading  article,  15th  September*  1913. 
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Modern  Toryism  is  identified  with  Imperialism,  and,  except 
for  the  relics  of  old  controvernes  between  sects,  most  of  the 
antagonism  of  Liberal  and  Tory  centres  to-day  about  the  Empire. 
The   most  definite  opposition    is    to    be  observed  in  original 
conceptions.    To  the  Tory,  the  Empire  seems  to  be  something 
in  itself;  he  is  impressed  with  its  size,  its  wealth,  its  population ; 
the  mere  existence  of  such  a  huge  falHric,  efficiently  maintained, 
under  the  national   flag,  satisfies  him.     The  Liberal  is  more 
concerned  with  what  the  Empire  represents,  with  its  mainten- 
ance of  individual  liberty,  with  its  development  of  the  subject 
peoples  which  it  contains,  with  its  encoiuagement  to  exploitation, 
with  its  implied  antagonism  to  foreign  peoples,  with  its  increase 
of  the  cost  of  arnuments,  and  with  its  effect  upon  the  temper 
of  domestic  government.     He  is  not,  as  a  practical  statesman, 
concerned    to    evacuate    any    part    of    thb    vast    inheritance. 
^The  situation  of  man  is  the  preceptor  of  his  duty.**    But 
he  looks  with  suspicion   upon  any  attempt  to  increase  it,  he 
encourages  every  transfer  of  control  to  local  authorities,  he  insists 
that  where  races  of  an  inferior  civilization  are  incorporated  their 
affairs  shall  be  managed  in  their  interest  and  not  in  that  of  the 
conquering  race,  and  he  views  with  constant  apprehension  the 
inclusion  of  such  races  because  he  knows  that  their  despotic 
government  must  threaten  the  existence  of  his  own  free  institu- 
tions.    If  the  Empire  is  justified  at  all,  it  is  justified  by  the  ideals 
which  it  expresses,  and  by  nothing  else. 

The  better  Imperial  idea  was  thus  described  a  few  years  ago 

by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain :  ^*  We,  in  our  Colonial  policy,  as  fiist 

as  we  acquire  new  territory  and  develop  it,  develop  it  as  trustees 

of  civilization  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.     We  offer  in  all 

these  markets  over  which  our  flag  floats  the  same  opportunities, 

the   same  open  field,  to  foreigners  that  we  offer  to  our  own 

subjects,  and  upon  the  same  terms.    In  that  policy  we  stand 

alone,  because  all  other  nations,  as  b&t  as  they  acquire  new 

territory — acting,  as  I  believe,  most  mistakenly  in   their  own 

interests,  and,  above  all,  in   the  interests  of  the  countries  that 

they  administer — all  other  nations  seek  at  once  to  secure  the 

3 
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monopoly  for  their  own  products  hj  prefefeatial  and  other- 
methods.*'*  These  are  noble  and  generous  words.  The  con- 
ception of  a  rich  and  powerful  race  extending  the  blessings  of 
order,  good  government,  and  industrial  enterprise  into  the  back- 
ward parts  of  the  earth  for  the  universal  benefit  of  all  mankind  is  a 
magnificent  conception.  But  if  it  ever  was  Imperialism  it  is  not  the 
Imperialism  of  to-day.  In  less  than  ten  years  the  speaker  denied 
himself.  The  trustees  of  civilization  became  national  egoists,  sub- 
ordinating all  others  to  their  own  ascendancy.  The  free  and  open 
market  was  made  a  national  monopoly,  and  British  subjects  arro- 
gated to  themselves  all  the  exclusive  privileges  which  had  been 
^most  mistakenly**  reserved  to  themselves  by  other  nations. 
The  deterioration  of  generosity  has  seldom  been  so  swift  and  so 
complete.  In  191  a  Mr.  Chamberlain's  successor  in  the  leader- 
ship of  Protectionist  Imperialism  makes  the  exclusion  of  the 
foreigner  the  very  essence  of  Empire.  ^  Co-operation  in  war  was 
a  vital  necessity  ;  but  there  could  never  be  real  co-operation  in 
war  unless  there  first  had  been  co-operation  in  peace.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  Unionists  had  advocated,  and  intended  to  advo- 
cate, the  policy  of  Imperial  prefierence.  All  the  Dominions  had 
urged  the  Mother  Country  to  adopt  in  trade — and  in  everything 
else — that  principle  which  would  enable  one  portion  of  the 
Empire  to  treat  all  other  portions  of  the  Empire  on  better  terms 
than  were  given  to  the  rest  of  the  world.**  The  whole  basis  of  the 
Empire  is  thus  made  to  be  hostility  towards  foreign  peoples,  and 
instead  of  war  being  a  hateful  necessity,  undertaken  to  preserve 
the  ideab  for  which  the  Empire  stands^  it  becomes  itself  the  first 
object  of  the  Empire,  to  which  all  its  other  possibilities  must  be 
sacrificed. 

The  Empire,  as  conceived  by  modem  Imperialists,  is  in  fact 
the  negation  of  Liberalism.  Domestic  liberty,  local  inde- 
pendence, economic  freedom,  the  development  of  inferior  racea^ 
all  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  idea  of  an  isolated  and  mechanicallj 
efficient  unity.  ^  The  Unionist  policy  b  a  policy  of  union  and 
strength.    The  Unionists  say :  As  we  are  fiiced  by  great  dangen^ 

*  At  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  13th  November,  1896. 
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let  tit  hold  to  the  tried  and  proved  national  organization  which 
was  devised  to  meet  such  dangers  in  the  past.  And  they  say 
also :  Let  us  have  peace  between  the  classes,  for  division  in  that 
way  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom  into  its  separate  tribes  or  parishes.  •  .  •  We  must  keep 
united  or  we  will  be  destroyed.  But  the  Unionists  go  fitrther,  and 
they  say  :  We  must  be  united  not  only  as  a  United  Kingdom  but 
as  a  British  Empire.  Old  England  by  herself  may  not  have  the 
strength  to  face  the  enormous  fm^es  now  being  arrayed  against 
her.  In  the  same  way  the  Dominions  by  themselves  have  not 
the  strength  to  maintain  their  freedom  against  possible  attacks. 
Let  us  therefore  combine,  and  then  we  shall  be  like  the  bundle 
of  fiiggots,  impossiUe  to  break.  Now  this  policy  of  Imperial 
union  cannot  be  achieved  by  sentiment  alone.  Sentiment  is  an 
excellent  thing ;  but  as  part  of  the  Empire  is  Dutch  and  part 
French,  and  as  even  British  colonists  tend  to  forget  the  Mother 
Coimtry  and  look  upon  their  own  new  country  as  the  centre  and 
the  boundary  of  their  patriotism,  we  need  the  perpetual  unifier  of 
material  interest.  Where  a  man*s  treasure  is,  there  shall  his  heart 
be  also.**  Therefore  we  must  tax  imported  fbodstufi  in  order  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  Colonies.  If  we  do  not,  ^  What  are  we 
to  ofier  to  Canada  in  the  way  of  a  material  interest  strong 
enough  to  make  her  foreign  policy  identical  with  ours  ?  **  < 

This  is  the  subordination  of  everything  to  organization. 
Ireland  is  to  be  governed  against  its  will,  the  poorer  classes  are 
to  be  kept  down  by  force  or  by  indulgence,  the  industrial  and 
commercial  freedom  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country 
is  to  be  fettered  by  artificial  bonds  of  trade,  in  order  that  Ger- 

'  Morning  Post,  leading  article,  aand  August,  1912.  The  most 
startling  feature  of  this  passage  is  its  assumption  that  patriotism  can  be 
bought,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  made  secure  except  by  being  bought. 
If  it  be  true  that  patriotism  follows  the  cash,  we  are  bound  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  United  States  by  as  close  ties  as  to  ' 
Canada,  and  if  the  present  flow  of  British  capital  continues,  our  hearts  * 
will  soon  warm  towards  Russia.  For  the  Liberal  view  of  Empire,  half 
a  century  old,  see  Gladstone's  speech  (1855),  quoted  in  Moray's  Life 
of  Gladstone,  L  363. 
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tDMXij  may  be  kept  in  her  place.  The  illustration  of  the  bundle 
of  faggoti  will  serve  for  the  Liberal  as  well  as  for  the  Tory. 
What  the  Liberal  wants  is  not  a  bundle  of  dead  wood,  but  a 
group  of  living  and  growing  trees  about  a  parent  stem,  each 
planted  freely  in  the  soil  and  drawing  from  it  its  own 
sustenance. 

The  Tory  conception  of  the  Empire  is  in  hct  very  like  the 
old  Roman  Empire,  and  ominous  comparisons  are  often  drawn 
between  the  two.'  The  Roman  Empire  was  a  similar  gigantic 
organization,  which  subordinated  all  other  ideas  to  that  of 
strength  and  unity  against  external  peoples.  What  will  preserve 
the  British  Empire  from  the  fate  of  the  Roman  is  what  the 
Romans  omitted,  the  encouragement  of  local  independence,  the 
sacrifice  of  mere  mechanical  efficiency  to  that  infinite  diversity  of 
individual  civilizations  which  keeps  nations  alive.  The  recent 
Canadian  attempt  to  make  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  produced  some  excellent  examples  of  the  viciousness  of 
Imperialism.  The  Liberal  Ministry  allowed  the  British  Ambas- 
sador in  the  States  to  place  his  services  at, the  disposal  of  the 
Canadian  Government.  They  assumed  that  it  was  not  their 
business  to  dictate  to  the  Canadians  what  commercial  arrange- 
ments they  should  or  should  not  make  with  foreign  peoples,  and 
they  treated  a  Canadian  Government  which  had  been  in  office 
for  seventeen  years  as  properly  representative  of  the  Canadian 
people.  The  Tory  Imperialists  attacked  them  for  assisting  the 
Canadian  Ministry  in  its  negotiations.  Their  demand,  in  effect, 
was  that  the  British  Government  should  have  at  least  tacitly  dis- 
approved of  this  assertion  of  Canadian  independence.  For  the 
moment  the  Canadian  people  have  refused  to  enter  into  the 
treaty.  Ten  years  hence  they  may  have  changed  their  minds, 
and  we  shall  then  have  a  direct  conflict  between  Imperialism  and 
Canadian  Nationalisna.  The  Liberals  would  allow  the  Canadians 
to  manage  their  own  affiurs  as  they  think  best.  The  Tories,  even 
though  they  would  refrain  fW>m  force,  would  at  least  try  to  bribe 

'  See,  for  example,  leading  arHdes  in  the  Morning  Posit  i3Ui  July, 
I9ifl«  and  Daily  Teliirapk.  lath  July,  191a. 
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them  into  tn  artificial  union,  which  thej  would  not  enter  of  their 
own  free  will. 

The  deterioration  of  Imperialism  really  dates  from  the  South 
African  War.  Hiis  was  the  first  expression  of  Imperial  unity. 
But  what  was  that  unity  worth,  which  was  employed  for  the 
shameful  purpose  of  destroying  the  local  independence  which  it 
existed  only  to  maintain?  The  whole  justification  of  the 
Empire  was  that  it  enabled  communities  of  different  characters 
to  grow  freely  within  it,  and  the  war  destroyed  what  war  should 
never  have  been  undertaken  except  to  preserve.  The  difference 
of  opinion  about  that  grave  event  marked  the  characteristic  dif- 
ference between  Liberal  and  Tory.  The  life  of  the  individual 
parts  is  everything  to  the  Liberal,  and  their  organization  is  only 
tolerable  in  so  far  as  it  protects  and  encourages  that  life.  It  is 
not  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  Tory,  a  thing  in  itself,  a  permanent 
segregation  of  his  race  from  the  rest  of  humanity,  a  monopoly 
and  a  preserve,  to  be  maintained  as  a  weight  in  the  bala^e  of 
international  power.  Nor  has  he  any  doubt  that  the  loosely  knit 
federation,  which  he  prefers,  will  prove  in  the  end  stronger  against 
foreign  enemies  than  the  drilled  and  disciplined  union  which  the 
Tories  want.  The  Roman  Empire  collapsed  because  of  this 
unnatural  perfection  of  strength.  The  native  vigour  and  inde- 
pendence of  its  parts  were  sacrificed  to  centralization.  By 
enslaving  the  minds  of  her  dependents  to  the  Imperial  idea,  Rome 
threw  herself  open  to  less  organized  but  more  individualistic 
enemies.  By  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  her  Dominions  to 
develop  themselves  according  to  their  own  ideas,  and  not  by 
managing  them  as  potential  weapons  against  the  foreigner.  Great 
Britain  has  brought  herself  to  her  present  strength.  A  conscript 
army  may  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period  by  constantly 
renewing  the  recruits.  Nations  cannot  be  renewed,  and  a 
conscript  Empire  must  inevitably  perish  of  its  own  rigidity. 

Imperialists  often  speak  of  the  Empire  as  if  it  consisted  entirely 
of  self-governing  dominions  of  white  men.  In  fact,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  governed  despotically,  and  consists  of  countries 
where  white  men  cannot  make  pemunent  settlements.    This 
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part  of  the  Empire  the  Liberal  regards  from  two  points  of  view. 
The  less  civilized  or  less  powerfiil  races  which  inhabit  them  are 
as  individual  to  him  as  are  the  Canadians  or  the  Germans^  and  are 
no  more  to  be  used  by  him  for  his  own  interest.  ^  A  superior 
race  is  bound  to  observe  the  highest  current  morality  of  the  time  in 
all  its  dealings  with  the  subject  race,*'  >  Order,  justice,  capital,  the 
development  of  natural  resources,  and  education,  with  an  honest 
spirit  in  the  Government,  may  help  rather  than  retard  the  growth 
of  the  local  life.  But  with  the  benefits  of  civilisation  is  too  often 
introduced  the  temper  of  exploitation.  Confiscation,  massacre, 
slavery,  open  or  disguised,  and  the  abuse  of  native  women,  have 
been  common  enough  in  the  building  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
conduct  of  men  like  Cole  of  Nairobi  and  Lewis  of  Rhodesia  shows 
that  the  same  habit  of  mind  is  far  from  rare  at  this  day.>  The 
modern  history  of  South  Africa  contains  more  than  one  disreput- 
able passage  of  thb  kind,  and  if  the  development  of  territories  like 
Uganda  and  Batsutoland  has  been  more  disinterested,  it  is  only 
because  they  ofiered  less  easy  prizes  to  the  /rapacity  of  trading 
companies  and  financiers.  The  primary  ifibtive  of  all  our  appro- 
priations of  territory  has  of  course  been  our  desire  to  increase  our 
own  wealth,  and  in  most  quarters  we  have  been  more  anxious  to 
force  the  native  population  into  labour  for  our  profit  than  to 
improve  their  condition  or  character.  The  plea  that  our  Empire 
is  justified  because  it  elevates  inferior  races  is  a  piece  of  cant  which 
has  been  grafted  on  to  a  purely  materialistic  sjrstem.  How  little 
separates  lu  even  how  from  the  old  slavery  nuy  be  seen  in  the 
following  passage  from  a  Tory  newspaper :  *^  In  all  essential 
qualities  of  racial  progress,  in  self-control,  perseverance,  reasoning 
power,  and  so  forth,  the  negro  races  are  far  behind  the  white.  ,  •  . 
The  negro  is  given  new  racial  ambitions  by  the  acquisition  of 
civil  and  in  some  cases  of  political  rights.  •  •  •  The  white  South 

>  If  orley's  Bufke  (English  If  en  of  Letter^,  136. 

«  Cole  shot  a  black  man  because  he  suspected  him  of  stealing  sheep. 
Lewb  shot  another  because  his  daughter  said  he  had  insulted  her.  Both 
acts  were  done  in  cold  blood,  and  with  the  approval  of  local  whites. 
There  was  no  suggestion  in  either  case  UuU  the  law  was  inadequate  or 
ooold  not  have  been  enforced. 
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Afncsa  •  •  •  may  be  forced  to  reconsider  hit  whole  native 
polkj.  •  •  ,  Education  is  a  frightful  source  of  mischief.  .  •  • 
Industrial  education,  the  painful  teaching  of  toil  in  civilization, 
mast  precede  the  higher  development,'* '  In  plain  English,  we 
may  have  to  disfranchise  the  coloured  voters  of  Cape  Colony,  shut 
up  their  scboc^  and  churches^  and  reduce  them  to  slavery.  In 
just  such  language  did  the  West  Indian  planters  reason  in  the 
days  of  Wilberfofce,  from  the  fact  of  inferiority,  through  the 
deprivatioD  of  the  means  of  improvement,  to  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tioo  of  doancta  in  *^  industrial  education.*^  It  is  in  problems  of 
thtt  sort  that  the  Liberal  sees  the  evil  side  of  Empire.  It  is  more 
important  to  him  that  the  black  races  of  Q^  Colony  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  franchise  than  that  South  Africa  should  be  able 
to  assist  Great  Britain  in  time  of  war.  If  the  country  can  only 
be  iodttded  in  the  Empire  at  the  cost  of  this  deliberate  degradation 
of  the  native  peoples,  it  is  better  in  his  eyes  that  it  should  become 
independent.  When  the  Empire  ceases  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  all  peoples  within  it,  the  justification  of  it  has  ceued  to  exist.^ 

The  badness  of  this  government  of  less  efficient  races  lies  not 
only  in  its  possible,  and  almost  inevitable,  exploitation  of  those 
races  themselves,  but  in  its  reaction  upon  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  There  are  very  few  men  who  can  occupy  themselves 
even  with  the  honest  and  disinterested  management  of  the  aflhirs 
of  a  subject  people  without  su£kring  some  deterioration  of  their 
love  of  liberty.  However  benevolent  despotism  may  be,  it  is 
always  despotism.  The  essence  of  such  government  as  that  ot 
India  b  to  dispose  of  the  fortunes  of  a  people  according  to  our 
own  opnion  of  what  b  best  for  them,  and  not  according  to  theirs. 
When  it  b  bad,  it  b  tyranny.  When  it  b  good,  as  it  nearly 
always  is,  it  b  indulgence.     It  b  never  responsibility.    It  never 

'  Monting  Past,  leading  article,  14th  May,  191a. 

*  The  grossest  modem  example  of  Tory  Imperialism  is  Mr.  Bonar 
Law^s  prc^x)8al»  while  claiming  the  right  to  close  English  markets  to 
foreign  masufocturers,  to  keep  those  of  India,  whether  Indians  like  it 
or  not,  open  to  English  manufacturers.  It  is  matched  by  hb  proposal 
that  it  shouki  be  left  to  the  Dominions  to  say  whether  or  not  our  own 
lood  si4>pltes  should  be  free  or  taxed. 
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seriously  contemplates  the  time  when  the  subject  shall  control  bis 
own  afl&irs^  or  shall  even  be  associated  on  equal  terms  with  the 
foreign  conqueror.  Those  who  grow  accustomed  to  this  absolute 
power  can  never  work  comfortably  with  free  institutions,  and  the 
whole  of  the  governing  race  tends  to  become  infected  with  the 
disposing  habit.  The  business  of  government  becomes  more  than 
the  spirit  of  it,  the  mechanical  successes  of  administration  are 
applauded,  while  the  stultification  of  the  general  mind  is  over- 
looked. Efficiency  is  exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  freedom, 
criticism  of  the  Ministry  is  treated  as  insolence,  and  the  right  or 
every  intelligent  man  to  interest  himself  in  the  affiurs  of  his  own 
country  is  subordinated  to  the  convenience  of  officials.'  The 
official  alwajrs  looks  up  and  not  down  for  approval  and  censure, 
and  he  cannot  depress  the  eye  of  his  mind  when  he  returns  home 
from  one  of  our  foreign  dependencies.  The  Imperialist  revival  of 
the  last  thirty  years  has  thus  coincided,  not  only  with  the  neglect 
of  domestic  affiiirs,  but  with  the  active  suppression  of  domestic 
freedom.  The  foremost  champions  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1909  were  a  retired  Viceroy  of  India  and  a  man  who,  after  a 
successful  career  in  Egypt,  had  been  the  mouthpiece  of  British 
insolence  in  South  Africa.  The  best  name  in  the  list  of  the 
opponents  of  Woman  Suffirage  is  that  of  the  greatest  despot  that 
Egjrpt  has  ever  known.  ^  Is  it  not  just  possible,**  asked  Cobden 
in  i860,  ^  that  we  may  become  corrupted  at  home  by  the  reaction 
of  arbitrary  political  maxims  in  the  East  upon  our  domestic  politics, 
just  as  Greece  and  Rome  were  demoralized  by  their  contact  with 
Asia  ?  **  >    No  Liberal  who  has  watched  the  joint  progress  of 

'  The  Times  recently  qpoke  of  "  insolence  "  when  a  meeting  of  East 
Lancashire  manufacturers  and  Members  of  Parliament  criticized  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  policy  in  Persia.  We  may  be  wrong  in  the  North.  But 
we  shall  always  think  for  ourselves.  The  same  journal  has  made  a 
vicious  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  India,  because  it  interferes 
with  the  arbitrary  acts  of  executive  officers. 

*  Morley's  Uft  of  Cobdem,  iL  361.  The  Review  of  Reoiews  furnished 
another  example  of  this  vicious  reaction  when  it  urged  (October,  1912) 
that  England  must  not  put  pressure  upon  Turkey  to  refonn  its  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia,  because  such  action  would  impair  our  authority 
over  the  Moslem  of  India.  In  other  words,  because  of  our  Empire,  we 
must  connive  at  murder,  rape,  and  every  form  of  brigandage. 
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Imperial  expansion  and  domestic  reaction,  which  has  taken  place 
since  Cobden*s  death,  can  answer  that  searching  question  in  the 
negative. 

The  foregoing  examination  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
scope  and  the  method  of  the  following  chapters.  They  attempt 
to  describe  the  political  growth  of  the  country,  from  a  time  when 
power  was  confined  to  a  small  disposing  class,  to  the  present  day, 
when  we  have  reached  a  well-defined  stage  on  our  advance  towards 
complete  equality  of  values.  They  also  deal  with  the  varpng 
fortunes  of  Liberal  ideas  in  foreign  policy.  The  process  seems  to 
the  writer  to  resemble  the  change  from  the  old  Ptolemaic  to  the 
new  Copemican  system  of  Astronomy.  The  old  astronomers 
believed  that  the  Earth  was  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  and  that 
the  planets  revolved  about  it.  The  new  astronomers  discovered 
that  the  Earth  was  not  the  centre,  and  that  the  other  planets, 
though  they  had  certain  relations  with  and  attractions  for  the 
earth,  actually  were,  in  the  main,  independent  of  it,  and  revolved, 
like  it,  about  a  common  centre  in  orbits  of  their  own.  Similarly 
Toryism  imagined  that  the  unprivileged  sex,  classes,  and  creeds 
existed  for  no  other  purpose  than  fulfilling  those  duties  which 
related  to  itself,  and  for  enjoying  those  rights  which  proceeded 
from  itself.  It  has  been  compelled  to  recognize  that  other 
individuals,  however  united  with  the  dominant  class  for  certain 
limited  purposes,  have  their  independent  interests,  orbits,  and 
personalities.  The  writer  cannot  pretend  to  be  indifferent,  as 
between  Liberalism  and  Toryism.  But  the  last  chapter  will  be 
sufficient  proof  that  he  is  not  over-full  of  the  spirit  of  mere  party. 


CHAPTER    n 

POUTJCAL    CONDITIONS    IN    THE    RBIGN 

OF    GEORGE   III 

Modern  English  politics  may  be  fairly  said  to  begin  about  the 
accession  of  George  IIL  The  conflict  of  Liberalism  and 
Toryism  can  no  doubt  be  traced  farther  back.  But  though  the 
same  principles  may  have  been  at  stake  during  the  Civil  War,  or 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Lollardsi  the  general  movement  was  slow^ 
and  the  connection  with  modern  politics  less  definite.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  society  began  to  group  itself 
more  permanently,  and  a  train  of  events  was  started  which  can  be 
traced  continuously  to  our  own  time*  Movement  also  became 
more  rapid,  and  the  appearance  of  the  social  &bric  has  been  more 
changed  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  than  it  was  in  the 
preceding  fifteen  hundred.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  get  m 
substantially  accurate  explanation  of  modem  politics  by  a  surv^ 
of  the  recent  period  alone.  So  many  causes  have  been  crowded 
into  those  few  years  that  the  weight  of  the  others  is  almost 
negligible.  The  history  of  Liberalism  is,  for  practical  purposes^ 
the  history  of  Liberalism  since  1760.  This  chapter  will  therefore 
examine  the  political  condition  of  England  about  thsit  date. 

The  political  structure  changed  little  between  1760  and  1820. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  as  at  its  b^inning,  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  class  which  monopolized  every  privilege  of  race,  sex^ 
creed,  and  rank,  and  disposed,  at  its  discretion,  of  the  fortunes  of 
all  inferior  persons.  Ireland  and  the  Colonies  were  subordinated 
to  Great  Britain,  women  to  men.  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to 
Churchmen,  manufecturers,  traders,  and  workmen  to  Luidownevsw 
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The  classification  of  humanity,  for  political  purposeS|  was  complete. 
The  machinery  of  the  State  was  controlled  by  a  governing  ctaas, 
bound  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  its  subjects,  but  not  submitted 
to  their  authority.  The  temper  of  this  class  as  a  whole,  though  it 
was  nominally  divided  into  T(mes  and  Whigs,  was  essentially  Tory. 
The  two  sections  disputed  between  themselves,  and  some  of  the 
Whigs  expressed  Liberal  opinions  on  particular  subjects.  But  the 
general  mental  habit  of  both  parties  was  that  of  Toryism.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  that  even  the  germ 
of  a  Liberal  party  made  its  appearance  in  English  politics,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  that  such  a  party 
held  oflke.  The  history  of  Liberalism  in  the  early  period  of  its 
growth  is  the  history  of  its  slow  and  painful  progress  through 
people  who  did  not  consciously  accept  it. 

The  general  Tory  view  of  political  society  was  most  forcibly 
expressed  after  the  French  Revolution.  The  proclamation  of  the 
equality  of  individuals  which  that  implied  was  met  by  very  clear 
and  explicit  denials.  It  is  obvious  that  Toryism  was  thus  strung 
to  its  highest  pitch,  and  that  it  may  have  been  less  aggressive  in 
temper  before  the  violence  of  the  Revolution  inflamed  it.  But 
though  it  was  exaggerated  by  the  Revolution,  it  was  not  essentially 
altered,  and  the  language  of  the  Tories  of  1820  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  illustrate  the  mental  habit  of  Tories  of  1760.  The  root 
principle  of  government  was  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  the 
wealthy  owners  of  land.  There  was  some  free  voting  in  towns. 
But  most  borough  seats  could  be  bought,  and  many  were  in  the 
absolute  disposition  of  the  nearest  landowner.  The  owners  of 
freeholds  worth  forty^  shillings  a  year  voted  in  county  elections, 
and  were  comparatively  independent.  But  no  voter,  however 
sturdy  and  self-reliant,  had  a  real  voice  in  politics.  The  landed 
gentry  took  politics  for  their  business,  and  if  the  voter  could  draw 
attention  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  grievance,  the  landowner 
decided  whether  any  remedy  should  be  applied.  **  The  country 
gentlemen,**  said  Lord  North,  ^  are  the  best  and  most  respectable, 
objects  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.**  <    Wilberforce  describe 

'  ParUamitUany  History,  zzv.  472. 


'  '>. 
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the  time  class  as  ^the  very  nerves  and  ligatures  of  the  body 
politic/*  *■  The  manufiicturing  class  and  traders  were  looked  upon 
with  a  curious  and  comical  jealousy.  The  great  growth  of  these 
classes  at  the  end  of  the  century  meant  a  new  form  of  wealth  and 
a  new  form  of  political  power,  and  Sir  William  Jones  probably 
spoke  the  fedings  of  most  of  his  class  when  he  opposed  a  motion 
for  the  Reform  of  Parliament  in  1793*  He  said  ^it  had  ever 
been  his  opinion,  since  he  began  his  political  career,  that  the 
country  had  too  much  of  a  commercial  turn,  and  that  its 
commerce  would  soon  become  more  than  a  match  for  its  virtues. 
The  petitioners  proposed  a  measure  that  evidently  tended  to  throw 
weight  into  a  scale  which  preponderated  too  much  already.  He 
asserted  that  boroughs,  bought  and  controlled  by  men  of  property, 
formed  the  only  baUnce  to  the  conunercial  influence,  which  was 
increasing  by  too  rapid  strides,  and  which  ought  to  be  checked."  • 
So  Robert  Jenkinson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool,  ^  thought  the 
landed  interest,  which  was  the  stamina  of  the  country,  ought  to 
have  the  preponderant  weight,  the  nunufacturing  and  commercial 
interest  the  next  place,  and  then  those  whom  he  styled  ^the 
professional  people.'  **  He  therefore  opposed  attempts  to  reform 
Parliament,  because  **the  counties  and  many  of  the  populous 
boroughs  were  required  for  the  return  of  country  gentlemen. 
The  commercial  towns  secured  the  election  of  certain  persons  in 
that  line,  and  the  close  boroughs  for  the  election  of  the  professional 
people.**  3  He  thus  divided  society  into  nicely  graded  classes,  and 
constructed  the  whole  political  sjrstem  with  a  view  to  securing 
that  each  class  should  express  just  the  value  which  he  attached  to 
it.  Corrupt  town  constituencies  were  to  be  preserved  in  the 
constitution  in  order  that  the  landed  gentry  might  preserve  their 
monopoly  of  politics  against  the  men  of  commerce.  But  a  more 
striking,  because  a  more  innocent,  revelation  of  the  arrogance  of 
the  dominant  class  is  contained  in  Lord  John  Russell*s  record  of 
his  discovery  of  intelligence  among  employers  of  labour.  RuikU 
was  a  Whig,  and  lived  long  enough  to  become  a  LiberaL  In  1810^ 


*  Wtibcfforu  Correspondence,  i.  319.        *  Annual  Register,  1793, 113. 

*  Pari,  Hist,,  xxx.  810. 
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the  humblest  birth  might  fight  his  way  up  to  the  Woolstck,  and 
become  a  peer  of  the  realm.  But  as  a  rule  the  ordinary  avenues 
were  open  only  to  the  landowning  class. 

The  wage-earning  common  people  were  more  contemptible 
than  the  merchants  and  manufiurturen.  On  no  account  were 
they  to  be  admitted  into  the  political  ring.  ^  Send  the  people  to 
the  loom  and  the  anvil,"  said  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  there 
let  them  earn  bread,  instead  of  wasting  time  sit  seditious 
meetings.'  *^  I  do  not  know/*  said  Bishop  Horsley,  *^what  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  any  country  have  to  do  with  the  laws  but 
to  obey  them.**  >  ^  It  requires  no  proof,**  said  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  from  the  bench,  ^  to  show  that  the  British  Constitution  is 
the  best  that  ever  was  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  it  better.  ...  A  government  in  every 
country  should  be  just  like  a  corporation  ;  and  )n  this  country 
it  is  made  up  of  the  landed  interest,  which  alone  has  m 
right  to  be  represented  ;  as  for  the  rabble  who  have  nothing  but 
personal  property,  what  hold  has  the  nation  upon  them  ?  **  3  So 
Pitt  ^  did  not  consider  those  to  be  the  best  friends  of  the  people 
who  were  alwajrs  goading  them  to  bring  forward  petitions,  and 
encouraging  the  agitation  and  discussion  of  political  affiurs.*'4 
Castlereagh,  the  last  great  leader  of  the  Tory  reaction,  ^  always 
maintained  that  in  a  representative  government  the  preponderance 
of  property  and  high  station  was  more  conducive  to  order  and 
general  prosperity  than  that  of  mob  orators  or  needy  adven- 
turers. •  .  •  He  was  no  friend  to  a  system  which  was  to  be  directed 
by  men  who  had  no  other  influence  than  what  they  could  acquire 
by  pandering  to  the  low  interests  and  lower  passions  of  a  misguided 
rabble.**  S  The  most  consistent  of  all  the  Tories  was  Windham, 
a  country  gentleman  of  considerable  learning  and  practical  good 
sense,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Pitt.     He  began  his  political 

>  Annual  Roister,  1796,  53. 

•  Pari*  HisL,  zzii.  422. 

*  State  Trials,  xxiii«  339. 

«  ^>eech  on  Seditious  Societies,  17th  November,  1795. 
s  Londonderry  to  Brougham,  31st  August,  i^Tg,  Castierea^  C&rre^ 
$pond€nc€f  i.  lai. 
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career  as  a  Whig,  but  turned  Tory  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  and  died  without  a  shred  of  Whiggery  left  to  him, 
except  a  qualified  dislike  of  the  Slave  Trade.     He  seldom  lost  an 
opportunity  of  depreciating  the  common  people,  and  of  excluding 
them  from  politics.    '^  He  could  not  see  the  harm  there  was  of 
preventing  all  endeavours  to  explain  to  a  poor,  illiterate  fellow, 
whose  extent  of  powers  was  but  barely  adequate  to  the  task  of 
fvocuring  food  for  his  own  subsistence,  points  which  had  divided 
the  opinions  of  the  ablest  writers."  >     Referring  to  the  case  of 
Bloomiield,  a  labourer,  who  wrote  a  poem  called  *^  The  Farmer's 
Boy,**  he  said  that  ^he  had  doubts  how  far  it  was  proper  to 
encourage  ideas  of  literary  profit  or  renown  in  those  who  had 
been  bred  to  a  useful  trade."  >    Speaking  against  a  Bill  for  the 
suppression  of  bull*baiting,  he  said  that  the  petition  from  Stamford 
against  the  Bill  came  from  ^  a  body  of  sober,  loyal  men,  who 
attended   to  their  several   vocations,  and    never  meddled   with 
politics.^3     When  Whitbread  introduced  a   Bill   to  provide  a 
public  school  in  every  parish,   Windham    opposed   it.     **The 
increase  of  this  sort  of  introduction  to  knowledge  would  only 
tend  to  make  the  people  study  politics,  and  lay  them  open  to  the 
arts  of  designing  men."  4    The  publication  of  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament  was    to  be  suppressed  for  similar  reasons.    ^The 
people  at  large  were  entitled  to  justice— ^they  were  entitled  to 
every  favour  that  could  be  shown  to  them  consistently  with  their 
own  safety,  on  which  depended  their  own  happiness — ^they  were 
entided   to  every  advantage  they  could  possibly  be  capable  pf 
enjoying,  as  much  as  the  proudest  person  in  the  state ;  but  they 
had  not  education  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  political  affiurs.  .  •  . 
He  confessed  he  never  saw  any  man  of  a  low  condition  with  a 
new^»per  in  his  hand,  and  who  read  any  of  it,  without  comparing 
him  to  a  man  who  was  swallowing  poison  under  the  hope  of 

'  Speech  on  Revolutionary  Principles,  13th  December,  1792.  Com- 
pare the  argument  which  is  used  to-day  against  the  enfranchisement 
of  working  women.    Toryism  knows  no  sex. 

'  Speech  on  BuU4Muting,  24th  Blay,  1802. 

9  Ibid. 

*  Speech,  24th  April,  1807. 
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improving  his  health.**  >  Though  Windham  did  not  succeed  in 
persuading  the  House  to  exclude  the  reporters,  the  basis  of  his 
case  was  generally  accepted  by  the  Tory  party.  Plunket 
described  the  working  classes  in  the  same  stjrle  as  Windham. 
^  He  was  willing  to  allow  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  every  con- 
stitutional privilege  which  they  were  entitled  to  possess ;  he 
never  could  consider  that  nice  discussions  on  the  very  frame  of 
the  constitution,  on  the  most  essential  changes  in  the  institutions 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  were  calculated  for  minds 
of  such  intelligence  and  cultivation." 

Politics,  in  a  word,  were  bad  for  the  lower  classes.  ^  These 
men,  the  nature  of  whose  employment  and  whose  education 
disallowed  them  to  be  statesmen,  might,  however,  learn  enough 
to  become  turbulent  and  discontented  subjects.***  Government 
was  not  to  be  according  to  the  will  of  the  people,  who  were 
incapable  of  directing  that  will  rightly.  **  If,  to  our  misfortune,** 
said  Canning,  ^  we  had  found  a  popular  assembly  existing  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  people,  forced  to  obey  its  will,  and  liable 
to  be  dismissed  by  its  authority,  ...  it  would  have  been  the 
duty  of  wise  legislators  to  diminish  its  overbearing  freedom,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  place  a  deliberative  freedom.**  3  Even  public 
meetings  were  only  to  take  place  under  the  sanction  of  the 
superior  class.  ^  Far  was  it  from  him,**  said  Castlereagh,  in 
introducing  his  Six  Acts,  ^  to  call  on  the  House  to  do  anything 
that  would  operate  against  the  ancient  and  sacred  right  of  the 
people  to  petition,  under  the  protection  and  with  the  sanction  of 
themagistrates,or  the  other  constituted  authorities  of  the  land.  .  •  . 
But  meetings  not  called  under  such  authorities,  convened  by  men 
without  character,  rank,  or  fortune,  were  in  all  probability  called 
for  improper  objects,  and  therefore  were  a  fit  subject  for  the 
animadversion  of  the  law,  and  it  was  but  reasonable  that  they 
should  assemble  under  circumstances  that  gave  a  sort  of  priou 

*  Pari.  Hist,,  sodv.  162,  165  (1798).    The  publtcatton  of  reports  oi 
debates  began  in  177 1,  or  rather,  was  then  first  permitted. 

*  Hansard,  L  xlL  1045  1B19). 

*  Hamsard,  I.  xxzviii.  1171  (i8i8). 
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security  against  outrage/'*  There  was  a  general  pre- 
sumptioa  that  a  popular  meeting  was  a  seditious  meeting,  and 
if  any  such  meeting  was  held  at  all,  its  respectability  must  be 
guaranteed  by  members  of  the  upper  classes.  These  opinions, 
aggravated  as  they  were  by  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  Toryism 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  general  depreciation  of  the 
poorer  people  was  that  they  were  injured  in  other  ways  than  mere 
disfranchisement.  The  whole  scheme  of  society  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  prevent  them  from  ever  rising  above  the  station  in 
which  they  were  placed.  No  fiicilities  were  provided  for  their 
education  by  the  State,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  private 
enterprise.  A  Scottish  Act  of  1696  had  compelled  landowners  to 
provide  schods  in  every  parish  of  Scotland.  Biit  in  England  the 
neglect  was  gross  and  widespread*  A  Select  Committee  reported 
in  181 8  that  not  more  than  570,000  children  were  publicly 
educated.  As  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  about 
2,000,000,  this  meant  that  only  one  child  in  four  received 
any  sort  of  education.  As  the  teaching  was  often  hopelessly 
ineffident,  the  case  was  much  worse  even  than  the  figures  them- 
selves showed ;  and  as  affairs  had  considerably  improved  during  the 
twenty  years  before  the  Committee  began  its  inquiry,  it  would 
probably  be  fair  to  assume  that  in  1788,  immediately  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  only  one  poor  child  in  ten  received 
any  substantial  mental  training.  Lancaster  the  Quaker  began  to 
found  schools  in  1801,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  and  National 
Societies  conunenced  operations  a  few  years  later.  No  systematic 
teaching  of  the  poor  had  been  previously  attempted  except  by 
private  benevolence.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  even 
charity  was  always  disinterested.  Lurking  behind  many  of  these 
projects  was  the  behef  in  education  as  a  precaution  against  dis- 
orckr.  Wilberfbrce  spoke  of  popular  education  in  language  which 
showed  that  he  believed  in  it  not  merely  because  it  helped  the 
poorer  people  to  develop  their  natural  capacities.     Referring  to 

•  Hansard;!,  all.  388  (1819). 
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the  political  disturbances  of  i8 19,  he  asked,  ^  If  a  proper  nodon  of 
the  sacredness  of  property  had  been  given  to  the  people,  would 
they  have  passed  such  resolutions  as  those  by  which  they  had  dis- 
graced themselves  at  Barnsley  ?  "  >  The  governing  class  thus 
used  education  partly,  at  any  rate,  as  a  measure  of  police.  Ignorant 
poverty  meant  danger  to  wealth. 

The  poorer  people,  being  kept  in  such  a  state  of  intellectual 
degradation,  were  naturally  criminal  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  criminal  law  punished  their  ofiences 
with  such  savagery  that  juries  often  acquitted  guilty  persons  rather 
than  expose  them  to  the  consequences  of  an  adverse  verdict.  In 
1 8 19  there  were  still  on  the  Statute  Book  two  hundred  fdonics 
punishable  with  death.  When  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  trans* 
portation  for  life  for  the  death  penalty  in  the  case  of  stealing  goods 
worth  five  shillings  from  a  shop.  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  protested  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  name  of  himsdf 
and  all  his  colleagues  on  the  bench.^  Conspicuous  in  ferocity 
were  the  Game  Laws.  In  18 16  it  was  made  a  crime  punishable 
with  transportation  for  seven  jrears  for  any  person  to  be  fidund  at 
night  in  possession  of  a  net  or  a  snare.3  Spring-guns  and  man-traps 
might  be  set  by  any  landowner  about  his  premises.  The  paUtc 
prisons  were  dens  of  vice  and  breeding-|Jaces  of  disease.  Women 
were  flogged  in  public  till  18 17,  and  in  private  till  18 19,  and 
transportation  meant  prostitution  for  nine  women  out  of  ten,  if  not 
on  the  voyage,  at  any  rate  after  they  reached  the  colony.4 

While  the  general  state  of  the  common  people  was  so  low,  some 
of  them  had  religious  consolations.  Those  of  them  who  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England  were  elevated  above  Dissenters  and 
Catholics,  as  country  gentlemen  were  elevated  alxwe  themselves* 
The  same  habit  of  mind  persisted  in  religion  as  in  politics.  A 
particular  Church,  connected  with  the  ruling  class,  and  stafied  by 

*  Hamsard,  I.  xlL  914.  The  resolutions  were  no  more  "  disgraceful  "* 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  Trade  Unioo  Congress  of  UMlay. 

*  Arnould's  Life  cfDmman,  L  253. 

s  In  1817  00  less  than  i»3oo  persons  were  sent  to  prison  for  offencea 
against  the  Game  Law& 
«  Hansard^  I.»  mix.  1435, 1439^ 
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its  members  and  dependents^  was  termed  the  Church  of  the  nation. 
Othen  existed  only  on  suffisrance.  The  conditions  of  their  exis* 
tence  were  prescribed  by  the  members  of  the  dominant  sect. 
Free-thinkers  were  punished  for  blasphemous  libeL  Dissenting 
Christians,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  were  excluded  in 
di£Rsrent  degrees  from  public  life.  Persecution  of  an  actire  sort 
was  at  this  date  very  rare,  and  Dissenters,  at  any  rate,  ef^yed  a 
qualified  legal  immunity.  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  were  still  in  force,  and  bound 
practically  every  pubUc  officer  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  £n^and.  As  a  Liberal  Churchman  of 
the  time  put  it,  ^  The  Saviour  of  the  world  instituted  the  Eucharist 
in  commemoration  of  His  death — an  event  so  tremendous  that 
afflicted  Nature  hid  herself  in  darkness ;  but  the  British  Legis* 
lature  has  made  it  a  qualification  for  gauging  beer-barreb  and 
som>-boilers'  tubs,  for  writing  Custom-House  dockets  and  deben- 
tures^ and  for  seizing  nnuggled  tea."  >  But  breaches  of  these  Acts 
werer^ularly  committed,and  were  regularly  covered  by  the  passing 
of  an  annual  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  Cathofics  were  in  much  worse 
case.  A  whole  code  of  penal  laws  had  been  contrived  against  them  in 
the  reign  of  William  HI,  and  in  Ireland,  where  three-fourths  of 
the  people  were  Catholics,  the  code  had  been  a  fearful  engine  of 
oppression.  Catholics  were  by  these  laws  excluded,  not  only  from 
Parliament  and  pubtic  offices,  but  from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the 
legal  profession.  A  Catholic  could  not  have  a  priest  as  his  private 
chaplain.  He  could  not  send  his  children  to  be  educated  abroad. 
He  could  not  inherit  land.  He  could  not  own  horses  above  a 
certain  value.  The  exclusions  were  still  absolute  in  1760.  The 
grosser  interferences  with  private  liberty  were,  like  the  Acts 
against  Dissenters,  not  commonly  enforced,  though  so  Ute  as  1793 
a  zealous  Scottish  Protestant  claimed  his  right  to  tender  a  Protes- 
tant oath  to  a  Catholic  landowner,  and,  on  his  refusal,  to  take 
possession  of  his  estate.^  But  such  enjoyments  as  were  possessed 
by  the  members  of  these  inferior  Churches,  including  the  deliberate 

*  Beanfo/s  speech,  Annual  Roister,  1787. 

•  Burke's  Mmoin  tftiu  English  (Mkolia,  ii.  459, 466. 
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mitigations  of  the  existing  bw^  were  concessions  from  their 
superiors.  All  was  a  matter  of  permission  and  connivance,  and 
not  of  right.  It  was  the  benevolence  of  masters  which  they  had 
to  acknowledge,  and  not  the  association  of  equals.  ^  It  b  idle  to 
hope,''  said  Castlereagh  in  1801,  ^  that  Dissenters  of  any  descrip- 
tion can  ever  be  so  zealously  attached  subjects  as  those  who  are  of 
the  established  religion ;  but  the  question  is,  what  S3rstem,  without 
hazarding  the  powers  of  the  State  itself  is  best  calculated,  if  noC 
warmly  to  attach,  at  least  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  those  classes 
in  the  community  who  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  must  be 
governed?**  Pitt,  eleven  years  earlier,  dispbyed  less  inscrfence,  but 
was  as  firmly  opposed  to  any  idea  of  equality  between  sects,  ^The 
Dissenters  had  a  right  to  enjoy  their  liberty  and  property ;  to 
entertain  their  own  q>eculative  opinions,  and  to  educate  their  off- 
spring in  such  religious  principles  as  they  approve.  But  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  certain  permanent  church  establish- 
ment, for  the  good  of  the  state,  required  that  toleration  should 
not  be  extended  to  an  equality.  ...  He  had  no  idea  of  such 
levelling  principles  as  those  which  warranted  to  all  citizens  an 
equality  of  rights."  >  This  is  the  essence  of  Toryism,  to  grant  to 
others  such  indulgences  as  we  think  fit,  and  to  retain  the  con* 
sciousness  of  our  own  superior  worth  and  power,  even  while  we 
refrain  from  abusing  them. 

Within  the  borders  of  Great  Britain  the  Tory  philosophy  was 
expressed  most  crudely  and  practised  most  universally  in  the 
relations  of  men  and  women*  Women  were  made  only  for  thoae 
purposes  which  they  could  fulfil  in  connection  with  men.  They 
must  be  trained  only  in  those  qualities  which  men  required  in 
them,  irrespective  of  their  own  varying  capacities  and  dispositions. 
Hiey  must  not  engage  in  any  occupation  where  they  might  com- 
pete with  men.  Their  political  conditions  were  prescribed  by 
men.  Even  the  moral  rules  which  regulated  their  private  con- 
duct were  setded  by  men,  who  degraded  the  wretched  prostitute 
while  they  permitted  themselves  the  indulgence  which  pro- 
duced her  downfidL    When  a  woman  married  a  man  her  real 

'  Sp€§ck<$:  On  Repeal  0/  the  Test  Act,  and  March»  1790. 
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property  passed  to  him  for  his  life  and  her  personal  property  abso- 
lutely^  and  the  subordination  of  her  judgment  to  his,  enjoined 
upon  her  by  the  marriage  service,  was  secured  by  this  deprivation 
of  her  economic  independence.    **  Hie  profession  of  ladies,**  said 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  ^to  which  the  bent  of  their  instruction 
should  be  turned,  is  that  of  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  mis- 
tresses of  fiunilies." '    *'  Men,**  said  Mrs.  Barbauld,  ^  have  various 
departments  in  life ;  women  have  but  one.  ...  It  is,  to  be  a 
wife,  a  mother,  a  mistress  of  a  family.**  >  Association  with  a  man 
being  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  woman*s  course  of  life,  her 
whole  mind  was  to  be  trained,  not  according  to  her  capacities, 
but  according  to  what  a  man  would  want  of  her.     Almost  every 
contemporary  treatise  on  the  education  of  women  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  suppressing  the  woman*s  intellect  in  the  presence  of 
the  man's.    ^  If  you  have  any  learning,**  said  Dr.  Gregory  in  a 
very  popular  work,  ^  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  especially  from 
the  men,  who  generally  look  with  a  jealous  and  nudignant  eye 
on  a  woman  of  great  parts  and  a  cultivated  understanding.**  3 
^'  Young  ladies,**  said  Mrs.  Barbauld,  *^  ought  only  to  have  such  a 
general  tincture  of  knowledge  as  to  make  them  agreeable  com- 
panicMis  to  a  man  of  sense,**  4  and  she  persuaded  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Montagu  to  abandon  her  scheme  of  endowing  a  women*s  college. 
Toryism  has  never  elsewhere  been  so  remorseless  in  warping 
nature  to  its  own  prejudices,  and  no  slave  was  ever  more  carefully 
trained  to  intellectual  feebleness  and  triviality,  or  more  carefully 
educated  in  submission  and  docility  towards  his  master,  than  was 
the  ordinary  young  English  Isuiy  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  .5 

If  this  was  the  general  atmosphere  of  feminine  education,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  ferocious  contempt  which  was  poured 
upon  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  who  suggested  that  women  should  even 
take  part  in  aflEurs  of  State.    Even  Fox,  who  came  nearer  to 

'  Stridurcs  on  Female  Education  (i799)»  L  106. 

*  Legacy  to  Young  Ladies  (1826). 

s  Legacy  to  his  Daughters  (1784). 

«  Lucy  Aikin's  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  (1825),  zvi. 

s  See  f  urther,  the  writer's  Emancipation  of  English  Women,  ch.  3. 
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pure  Libermltsm  than  almost  anf  of  hit  oontempofmrieSi  spoke 
with  derision  of  Woman  Suflfirage.i  After  the  great  war  with 
France,  demonstrations  of  the  working  classes  in  favour  of 
Reform  were  ftequentljr  attended  by  women.  This  drew  fixNn 
Castlereagh  a  coarse  and  brutal  condemnation.  Speaking  in 
fiivour  of  his  Six  Acts,  which  were  intended  for  the  suppression 
of  these  popular  demonstrations,  he  said  :  *^  There  was  one  point 
on  which  he  should  propose  no  law ;  it  was  the  part  which 
women  had  borne  in  the  late  transactions,  for  he  trusted  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  similar  conduct  in 
future,  to  let  them  know  that  when  the  French  republicans  were 
carrying  on  their  bloody  orgies,  they  could  find  no  female  to  join 
them  except  by  ransacking  the  bagnios  and  public  brothels.  He 
was  happy  that  no  female  had  attended  any  public  meeting  in  the 
metropolis.  Such  a  drama  would,  be  trusted,  be  put  an  end  to 
by  the  innate  decorum  and  the  innate  sense  of  modesty  which  the 
women  in  this  country  poMessed,  and  which  would  purge  the 
country  of  this  disgrace.'*^  Castlereagh  was  an  honest  and 
chivalrous  man  according  to  the  standards  of  his  time.  But  which 
showed  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  real  worth  of  woman,  and 
the  greater  respect  for  her  real  interest,  the  workman  who  per- 
mitted her  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  affiurs,  or  the  noble- 
man who  hinted  that  if  she  so  much  as  showed  herself  at  a  public 
meeting,  she  was  no  better  than  a  whore  ? 

Eighteenth-century  Toryism  was  less  definitely  extended 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Great  Britain  than  is  its  modem  equiva- 
lent. The  conception  of  a  nation  as  a  unit  in  human  society 
had  little  weight  in  politics  until  after  the  French  Revolution* 
Before  that  great  event  the  mass  of  a  people  was  regarded  more 
as  an  appendage  to  the  titular  head  of  the  State  than  as  an 
aggregate  of  human  beings  with  claims  to  control  their  livca 
without  foreign  interference.  It  was  only  when  nations  came  to 
be  regarded  as  collections  of  individual  men  and  women,  wheee 
individual  security  and  happiness  were  the  first  objects  of  their 
government,  and  no  longer  as  mere  lumps  of  weight  in  the 

*  SpieckOt  Mh  May,  1797.  *  Hansard^  I,  xlL  391. 
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balance  of  power,  that  the  independence  of  a  nation  became  an 
important  thing  in  itself.  The  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies, 
which  fired  the  train  of  modern  Liberalism,  was  an  assertion  not 
only  of  individual  rights  as  against  government,  but  of  the  rights 
of  one  homogeneous  and  self-contained  community  against 
another.  But  Toryism  had  a  more  ancient  and  a  more  thorough 
experience  in  Ireland.  A  clearer  example  of  the  egoistic  use  of 
one  nation  by  another  could  hardly  be  found  in  history.  From 
the  day  when  the  first  English  raiders  descended  upon  the  Irish 
coast  down  to  the  day  when  Gecnrge  III  ascended  the  throne  the 
paramount  object  of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  had 
been  the  maintenance  of  English  and  not  of  Irish  interests.  It 
was  no  longer  a  case  of  subjugation  and  fcM-cible  repression.  But 
it  was  still  a  case  of  conscious  and  deliberate  employment  of  the 
territory  and  resources  of  a  conquered  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
conquerors.  The  Irish  were  left  the  semblance  of  freedom,  but 
they  were  so  hedged  round  with  limitations  and  qualifications 
that  they  would  have  resented  slavery  no  more  bitterly.  The 
strength  of  their  limbs  served  only  to  aggravate  the  fretting  of 
their  chains.  They  had  a  Parliament  which  could  legislate  only 
as  the  English  Parliament  allowed.  They  could  engage  in 
industry,  but  only  in  such  industries  as  the  English  Government, 
ever  jealous  for  the  English  manufiicturer,  permitted.  They 
could  make  goods  for  export,  but  the  English  Government  kept 
the  most  lucrative  branches  of  foreign  and  colonial  trade  for  its 
own  people,  and  practically  confined  the  Irish  to  supplying  such 
goods  as  it  required  for  its  own  domestic  consumption.  English- 
men owned  land  in  Ireland,  and  spent  the  rents  in  England. 
English  do^  owned  cures  in  Ireland,  and  did  their  duties  by 
deputy.  The  whole  system  was  absentee,  and  the  fate  of  Ireland 
was  always  decided  abroad. 

But  the  worst  of  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  were  the  penal 
laws  against  Catholics,  by  which  racial  and  religious  Toryism 
combined  to  deprive  of  property  and  exclude  from  public  life, 
not  a  sect,  but  almost  an  entire  people.  Of  all  the  instruments 
of  foreign  tyranny,  religious  disabilities  are  the  most  hateful,  and 
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if  economic  abuses  did  more  to  impoverish  the  Irish,  the  penml 
laws  did  most  to  poison  their  temper.  The  Irishman's  enemy 
pursued  him  into  his  most  private  heart,  and  as  the  wound  was 
deepest,  so  the  resentment  was  most  fierce.  The  hiws  were  noc 
enforced  so  mercilessly  as  they  had  been  fifty  years  before.  But 
they  remained  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  kept  alive  the  memories 
of  the  more  active  persecutions  of  the  past.  The  whole  nation 
was  thus  aggrieved.  The  Protestants  sufiFered  no  less  than  the 
Catholics  firom  the  legislative  and  commercial  grievances,  and  if 
the  religious  disabilities  tended  to  sunder  the  dominant  caste  from 
the  rest  of  the  people,  both  sects  tended  to  forget  their  mutual 
hostility  in  their  hatred  of  the  common  enemy.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  century  a  fow  English  statesmen  foresaw  the  ineviuble 
explosion,  and  urged  that  the  recognition  of  Irish  nationality  was 
the  only  way  to  establish  good  Irish  government.  Not  even  an 
Irish  Parliament  could  work  if  it  was  closed  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people.  ^  The  Catholics,**  said  Fox,  ^  are  no  longer  a  party. 
The  parties  now  to  be  dreaded  in  Ireland  are,  on  the  one  hand,  m 
fow  people  holding  pUces  of  great  emolument,  and  supporting 
corruption  and  abuses ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Irish  narion.  •  •  • 
I  no  longer  apprehend  any  danger  to  Ireland  firom  disputes 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  ;  what  I  apprehend  b 
the  alienation  of  the  whole  Irish  people  from  the  English 
Government.*''  ^God  never  intended  one  country  to  govern 
another,**  said  Shelbume,  ^  but  that  each  country  should  govern 
itself.***  ^In  a  mighty  empire,**  said  Dr.  Laurence,  ^ which 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a  free  constitution  pervading  the  whole, 
where  two  independent  Parliaments  existed,  that  which  was  the 
more  illustrious  and  exalted  in  character,  in  authority,  and  in 
jurisdiction,  he  should  have  expected,  would  have  felt  it  to  be  its 
peculiar  duty  to  cultivate,  protect,  and  foster  in  the  other,  what- 
ever could  be  there  discovered  of  the  true  parliamentary  spirit. 
And  what  was  that  spirit  ?  A  zealous  attachment  of  each  and 
all  to  their  proper  constitution,  a  conscious  sense  of  their  own 

•  ParL  HisL,  xxxL  1384. 

•  Pitimanrice's  Lift  pfSMburm,  iL  567. 
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dignity,  a  reverence  for  themselves,  a  vehement  and  a  jealous  love 
of  independence.** ' 

These  Whigs,  q)eaking  after  the  French  Revolution  had 
shaken  old  political  sjrstems  to  their  foundations,  expressed  the 
Liberal  theory  of  the  Empire,  that  local  control  of  local  afiiurs  is 
not  only  the  best  preventive  of  English  egoism,  but  also  the  best 
cure  for  local  feuds.  But  in  1760,  thirty  years  before  the  Revo* 
Ittdon,  few  Englishmen  of  either  party  could  be  persuaded,  in 
dealing  with  Ireland,  to  consult  anybody's  interest  but  their  own. 
In  1778  Bills  were  introduced  to  abolish  most  of  the  restrictions 
upon  Irish  trade  with  England  and  the  Colonies.  So  vehement  was 
the  opposition  aroused  by  these  proposab  that  we  are  assured  by  a 
contemporary  authority  that  ^a  foreign  invasion  could  scarcely 
have  created  a  greater  alarm.''  Petitions  poured  in  from  every 
quarter  except  the  City  of  London.  Even  the  errors  of  the  English 
manufiicturers  displayed  their  bitter  and  unreasoning  jealousy. 
An  old  Statute  had  permitted  the  importation  of  Irish  sailcloth. 
This  Sutute  was  overlooked,  and  one  of  the  new  Bills  proposed, 
in  eftct,  to  enact  what  was  already  law.  But  this  was  opposed 
as  fiercely  as  the  rest,  and  the  most  disastrous  consequences  were 
predicted  from  a  practice  which  had  been  in  operation  for  half  a 
century.  The  eflbrts  of  Burke  and  the  other  champions  of 
Ireland  were  powerless  in  this  whirl  of  selfishness.  Most  of  the 
proposed  reforms  were  abandoned,  and  his  disinterested  conduct 
cost  Burke  his  seat  for  Bristol^  No  other  events  of  the  time  so 
clearly  showed  how  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  regarded 
Ireland. 

Such  was  the  general  scheme  of  Tor)rism,  an  elaborate  system 
of  distinctions.  A  small  class  of  male,  rich.  Church  of  England 
landowners  controlled  and  regulated  the  whole  of  political 
society.  This  class  monopolized  public  honours  and  dignities 
of  every  kind,  and  in  each  of  their  separate  spheres  of  aristocracy 
smaller  personages  lorded  it  over  those  without  the  pale.  Some 
were  invested  with  all  the  privileges  at  once,  others  might 
content  themselves  with  one  or  twa     Everywhere  some  one  was 

«  ParU  HisL,  zxziv.  416.  '  Park  UisL,  xix.  iioa 
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exalted  snd  some  one  depressed,  irrespective  of  their  naturml 
capacities  and  their  intrinsic  worth.  It  is  not  suggested  here  that 
active  tyranny  was  at  all  common.  The  Catholics  were  not 
persecuted  as  they  had  been  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
Dissenters  were  generally  indulged.  The  education  of  women, 
bad  as  it  was,  was  substantially  better  than  in  the  time  of  the 
later  Stuarts.  The  working  classes  enjoyed  a  much  higher  degree 
of  comfort  and  security  than  was  to  be  theirs  for  a  century  to 
come.  But  the  atmosphere  of  Toryism  remained.  The  test  of  a 
political  s]rstem  is  not  how  it  operates  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
but  how  it  shows  itself  in  the  face  of  changes.  Condescension 
and  indulgence  are  no  less  the  marks  of  tyranny  than  persecution 
and  confiscation^  and  its  essential  nature  is  revealed  when  the 
inferior  asks  to  be  permitted  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  When 
economic  and  psychological  changes  began  to  break  down  the  old 
acquiescence  in  arbitrary  disposition,  Toryism  became  active,  posi- 
tive, and  subjugating. 

Formally  contrasted  with  the  political  party  which  was  called 
Tory,  was  the  political  party  which  was  called  Whig.  In  many 
respects  the  contrast  was  no  more  than  formal.  The  fundamental 
assumptions  of  the  two  parties  about  the  comparative  worth  of 
classes  were  the  same,  though  the  Whigs  relied  more  than  the 
Tories  upon  commercial  places  like  the  City  of  London.  In 
theory  there  was  substantial  diflference  between  the  two  concept 
tions  of  the  State.  The  Tories  preferred  strong  government, 
and  inclined  towards  the  Crown,  as  its  titular  head.  The  theory 
of  Hobbes  thus  expressed  the  Tory  mind :  ^  The  Covenant  of 
the  State  is  made  in  such  a  manner  as  if  every  man  should  say  to 
every  man,  ^I  authorise  and  give  up  my  right  of  governing 
mjrself  to  this  man,  or  to  this  assembly  of  men,  on  this  condition, 
that  thou  give  up  thy  right  to  him,  and  authorise  all  his  actions 
in  like  manner.'  Hiis  done,  the  multitude  so  united  is  called  a 
Commonwealth.**  >  In  this  view  association  in  political  society 
is  association  in  surrender.  The  essence  of  it  is  subordination. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  inclined  towards  Locke.    ^  Men 

*  Leviathan,  ii  ch.  xviL 
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by  nature  all  free,  equal,  and  independent,  no  one  can  be 
put  out  of  this  estate  and  subjected  to  the  power  of  another 
without  his  own  consent  The  only  way  whereby  any  one 
divesti  himself  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  puts  on  the  bonds  of 
dvil  society,  is  by  agreeing  with  other  men  to  join  and  unite 
into  a  community •*' '  The  essence  of  this  association  was 
delegation  and  not  surrender.  The  subject  conferred  power 
without  abandoning  his  right  to  control  the  use  of  it  The 
theory  of  Locke  was  afterwards  incorporated  by  Rousseau  and 
the  other  French  thinkers  into  their  revolutionary  philosophy, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  its  effect  was 
tremendous.  It  contains  the  germ  of  complete  Liberalism.  But 
in  England  it  was  long  embedded  in  a  mass  of  circumstances 
which  prevented  it  from  attaining  to  frill  growth.  The  people 
who  held  it  were  aristocrats  and  landowners,  and  they  converted 
the  potentiality  of  Liberalism  into  the  fact  of  Whiggery. 
Whiggery,  in  short,  was  nothing  but  Liberalism  qualified  by 
interest 

To  this  extent  Whigs  and  Tories  were  distinguished.  The 
Whigs,  in  the  line  of  old  controversies,  inclined  to  Parliament  as 
against  the  Crown.  Society,  according  to  Locke,  was  based 
upon  a  sort  of  contract  Each  member,  subject  to  the 
corresponding  rights  of  his  neighbours,  was  entitled  to  enjoy 
such  property  as  he  acquired  without  interference  by  others. 
For  the  common  good,  certain  general  rules  are  contrived  by 
agreement,  and  the  State  is  entrusted  with  all  powers  necessary 
for  protecting  the  common  interest  of  the  whole  as  well  as  the 
separate  interests  of  the  individual  members.  As  the  State  affiscts 
all,  so  it  must  act  with  the  consent  of  all,  and  a  representative 
Pariiament  is  the  only  means  of  expressing  that  consent  This 
argument  puts  the  supreme  control  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament  If  the  Tories  had  any  definite  theory  of  this  nature, 
it  was  more  that  of  Hobbes,  who  suggested  that  the  State  was 
imposed  upon  Society  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  among 
mutually  hostile  individuals.    The  two  schools  of  thought  were 

'  On  Civil  Government,  ch.  viiL 
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thus  led  to  emphasize,  in  the  one  case,  the  need  for  Parliamentary 
control,  and  in  the  other,  the  need  for  a  strong  executive 
Government,  But  this  theoretic  distinction,  though  it  contained 
the  seeds  of  many  practical  divergences,  did  not  correspond,  in 
the  year  1760,  to  any  great  difitrence  of  character.  The  Whigs 
as  a  body  were  aristocratic,  they  were  Protestant,  they  were 
Church  of  England,  they  were  territorial,  they  were  nude.  The 
sole  pmnt  in  which  they  were  substantially  more  Liberal  than 
the  Tories  was  the  toleration  of  opinion.  They  inherited  from 
Locke  a  much  more  real  belief  that  a  man  had  a  right  to  think 
as  he  pleased,  and  to  express  his  opinions  as  he  pleased.  They 
were  more  willing  that  other  people  should  differ  from  themselves. 
They  had  no  doubt  of  their  own  superiority,  but  they  did  not 
abuse  their  inferiors.  They  remained  themselves  orthodox,  but 
they  declined  to  persecute. 

This  general  toleration  must  not  be  rated  at  too  high  a  value. 
Religion  was  a  cold  and  lifeless  thing  among  the  governing  elass^ 
and  the  Wesleyan  movement,  which  began  about  this  rime  to 
breathe  a  new  moral  spirit  into  the  common  people,  was  treated 
by  the  bulk  of  fiishionable  society  with  extreme  contempt. 
Toleration  sprang  more  often  from  indifference  than  from  gene- 
rosity, and  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  most  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy  deserted  to  the  Esubiished  Church  as  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  reaction.  Religion  then  became  valuable  to 
property.  So  long  as  it  meant  little,  they  gave  it  liberty.  When 
restriction  became  useful  to  the  magistrate,  liberty  was  forgotten. 
It  was  only  a  small  section  of  the  Whigs  that,  at  any  particular 
date  between  1760  and  1820,  could  be  found  steadily  and  con- 
scientiously practising  Liberal  ideas  even  in  reUgion.  In  the  early 
part  of  that  period  Liberalism  existed  only  among  the  body  headed 
by  Lord  Rockingham,  of  whom  Edmund  Burke  was  the  brains 
and  the  tongue.  Burke  thus  attacked  the  Catholic  disabilities : 
*^To  exclude  whole  classes  of  men  entirely  from  this  part  of 
government  cannot  be  considered  as  absolute  slavery.  It  only 
implies  a  lower  and  degraded  state  of  citizenship ;  such  is 
(with  more  or  less  strictness)  the  condition  of  all  countries  in 
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which  an  hereditary  nobility  possess  the  exclusive  rule."  He 
admits  that  ^this  may  be  no  bad  form  of  government,*'  but 
declares  that  in  the  Irish  case  the  indirect  hardships  produced  by 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  are  more  even  than  the  indirect. 
**Thcy  are  rivalled,  to  say  the  least  of  the  matter,  in  every 
laborious  and  lucrative  cause  of  life  ;  while  every  fnmchise,  every 
honour,  every  trust,  every  place  down  to  the  very  lowest  and 
least  confidential  (besides  whole  professions)  is  reserved  for  the 
master  cast.  •  •  •  If  they  who  compose  the  privileged  body 
have  not  an  interest,  they  must  but  too  frequently  have  motives 
of  pride,  passion,  petulance,  peevish  jealousy,  a  tyrannic  suspicion, 
to  urge  them  to  treat  the  excluded  people  with  contempt  and 
rigour.**  This  is  pure  Liberalism,  perceiving  that  the  whole 
man  is  depreciated  by  his  political  disabilities.'  So  Fox  said  of 
the  Catholic  claims  :  ^  Though  they  require  only  qualification  for 
corporations,  Parliament,  and  offices  xmder  Government,  the 
object  is  of  great  magnitude  to  them.  It  is  fbimded  on  the 
great  principle  of  requiring  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  their  fellow-subjects.'*'  This  insight  was  rare,  and  it  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  matters  of  religion.  Discussion  of 
political  and  proprietary  institutions  was  as  hateful  to  the  ordinary 
Whig  after  the  Revolution  as  to  any  Tory,  and  even  Burke  always 
drew  the  line  at  Unitarians.  This  Church  had  been  excluded 
from  the  Toleration  Act  of  William  III,  and  in  1792,  the  year 
in  which  Burke  wrote  his  Letter  to  Langrishe^  Fox  introduced 
a  Bill  to  put  them  in  the  same  position  as  other  Dissenters. 
Some  of  the  Unitarians,  especially  Priestley  of  Birmingham, 
had  written  and  spoken  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  and  a 
Unitarian  society  had  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille.  Burke's  support  of  the  Catholics  may  have  been  partly 
due  to  his  reverence  for  the  antiquity  of  their  creed,  which  was, 
if  anjrthing,  more  venerable  and   more  august  than  his  own. 

■  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  (1792).  Compare  his  Speech  at 
Bristol  previous  to  the  Election  (1780). 

*  Speeches,  voL  vi.  310  (asrd  March,  i797)«  Compare  Granville,  in 
the  Annual  Register,  1808,  196. 
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The  Unitariant  were  revolutionaries  in  religion  and  in  politics 
alike,  and  were  opposed  to  the  Established  Church.  ^Let 
them  disband  as  a  fiurtion,"  said  Burke,  ^and  let  them  act  as 
individuals;  and  when  I  see  them  with  no  other  views  than 
to  enjojijtheir  own  conscience  in  peace,  I  for  one  shall  most 
cheerfullj  vote  for  their  relief."  Fox  was  beaten  hj  two  to  one, 
and  the  Unitarians  were  not  relieved  until  the  end  of  the 
French  Wan 

With  the  exception  of  this  Rockingham  section,  and  the  small 
section  which  at  a  later  date  took  the  Liberal  view  of  the  French 
Revolution,  there  were  no  Whigs  who  showed  a  real  tendency 
towards  Liberalism*  They  suffisred,  for  the  most  part,  no  uneasi- 
ness at  aristocratic  monopolies,  and  had  no  illusions  about  the 
equal  worth  of  all  human  beings  And  their  right  to  equal  oppor- 
tunities. They  believed  in  a  governing  class  as  firmly  as  the 
Tories,  and  but  for  their  religious  freedom  and  their  dislike  of 
prosecutions  for  seditious  libels  the  Rockingham  Whigs  were  not 
much  better  than  the  rest.  Government  must  alwajrs  remain 
in  the  hands  of  aristocracy.  There  must  be  an  element  ot 
representation  in  order  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the  governed  by 
men  endowed  with  absolute  power.  But  representation  must  be 
of  classes  and  interests,  and  not  of  penons ;  and  it  must  always 
be  qualified  by  property.  ^Nothing  is  a  due  and  adequate 
reprcsoitation  of  a  State  that  does  not  represent  its  ability  as  well 
as  its  property.  But  as  ability  is  a  vigorous  and  active  principle, 
and  as  property  is  sluggish,  inert,  and  timid,  it  can  never  be  safe 
from  the  invasions  of  ability  unless  it  be  out  of  all  proportion  in 
the  representation.**  X  The  franchise  must  be  confined  to  men 
of  substance,  and  so  long  as  there  was  a  fair  representation  or 
all  classes,  except  those  who  had  no  property,  it  was  of  little 
importance  that  whole  centres  of  population  had  no  representa- 
tives at  all,  while  some  depopubted  districts  had  almost  as  many 
representatives  as  electors.  The  individual  voter  did  not  count. 
He  voted  as  representing  an  interest  One  manufitcturing  town 
would  be  able  to  protect  the  industries  of  aD.    One  seaport 

*  Burke,  French  RmoMiam. 
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would  maintain  the  interest  of  all.  It  was  a  sufficient  check 
on  a  Government  that  there  was  one  channel  of  conmiunication 
through  which  its  subjects  might  make  their  complaints  audible* 

The  elector  thus  appointed  had  no  power  to  suggest  or  to 
originate.  He  could  only  check  and  prevent.  So  Biu-ke,  in  his 
speech  on  a  Bill  for  Shortening  the  Duration  of  Parliaments, 
said  :  ^  Faithful  watchmen  we  ought  to  be  over  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people.  But  our  duty,  if  we  are  qualified  fcr 
it  as  we  ought,  is  to  give  them  information,  and  not  to  receive 
it  ^rom  them ;  we  are  not  to  go  to  school  to  them  to  learn  the 
principles  of  law  and  government.  In  doing  so  we  should  not 
dutifully  serve,  but  we  should  basely  and  scandalously  betray  the 
people,  who  are  not  capable  of  this  service  by  nature,  nor  in  any 
instance  called  to  it  by  the  constitution.  •  .  •  They  can  well  see 
whether  we  are  tools  of  a  court  or  their  honest  servants  •  .  . 
but  of  the  particular  merits  of  a  measure  I  have  other  standards.** 
Philip  Francis  was  no  less  explicit :  ^  In  the  lowest  situations 
of  life  the  people  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  wherever 
personal  industry  is  encouraged,  and  property  is  protected,  there 
must  be  inequalities  of  possession,  and  consequently  distinction 
of  ranks.  Then  come  the  form  and  the  order,  by  which 
the  substance  is  at  once  defined  and  preserved.  Distribution 
and  limitation  prevent  confusion,  and  government  by  orders 
is  the  natural  result  of  property  protected  by  Freedom."  > 
In  plain  English,  the  Whigs  regarded  man  not  as  a  political, 
but  as  a  proprietary  animal.  The  object  of  the  State  was  to 
protect  man  as  the  owner  of  property.  Man  as  a  living  creature 
was  not  its  concern.  If  he  could  acquire  property  he  came 
within  its  consideration.  If  he  oould  not,  it  would  not  help 
him ;  he  must  fend  for  himself.  He  had  a  right  to  its  protection 
against  interfierence,  but  he  must  expect  no  positive  help.  Equal 
worth,  equal  rights,  and  equal  opportunities  were  principles  of 
which  the  Whigs  knew  as  little  as  the  Tories  themselves. 

Between  1760  and  1820  there  were  only  two  prominent  Whigs 
who  approached  complete  Liberalism.    Others  occasionally  used 

*  ParU  Hisi.,  xxaL  961  (1796). 
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language  which  led  in  the  same  direction.  Lord  Moira  was  not 
hr  away  in  1796^  when  he  opposed  a  Bill  for  suppressing  pubUc 
meetings.  ^  He  could  not  believe  that  the  Almighty  made  any 
part  of  mankind  merely  to  work  and  eat  like  beasts.  He  had 
endowed  man  with  reasoning  faculties,  and  given  him  leave  to  use 
them/*  Whitbread  was  as  near  when  he  introduced  a  Bill  to 
enable  justices  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  instead  of  leaving  work- 
men to  charity  and  the  Poor  Law.  ^  Charity  afflicted  the  mind 
of  a  good  man,  because  it  took  away  his  independence — a  con- 
sideration as  valuable  to  the  labourer  as  to  the  man  of  high  rank.**  < 
But  the  Whig  leaders  whose  settled  habits  of  mind  were  most 
Liberal  were  Shelburne  and  Charles  James  Fox.  Shelbume*s 
Liberalism  was  deep  and  philosophic,  that  of  Fox  impetuous  and 
practical.  But  both,  though  they  were  never  friendly  with  each 
other,  had  substantially  the  same  sympathies  in  all  controversies 
of  their  time.  Shelburne  seems  to  have  had  no  social  prejudices^ 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bentham  the  Utilitarian,  of  Priestley 
the  Unitarian,  of  Price  the  Dissenting  parson-economist,  and  of 
Home  Tooke  the  Radical  He  even  appointed  a  Dissenting 
minister  as  tutor  to  his  son.  In  politics  he  held  opinions  which 
were  astonishingly  in  advance  of  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  a  Free  Trader.  He  fitvoured  the  election  of  local  authorities, 
the  abolition  of  alehouses,  the  encouragement  of  workmen's  duba 
and  friendly  societies,  annual  national  holidays,  cheap  county 
courts,  the  conversion  of  prisons  into  reformatory  institutions,  and 
national  compulsory  education.^  This  practical  Liberalism  was 
inspired  by  original  Liberal  theory.  The  old  feudalism  and 
government  by  territorial  aristocracy  must  go,  and  the  middle  and 
working  classes  must  take  its  place.  After  the  bH  of  the  Bastille 
he  said  :  ^The  nonsense  of  fieudality  can  never  be  revived.  .  •  . 
The  Bastille  cannot  be  rebuilt.    The  administration  of  justice 

■  ParL  HisL,  xzxiv.  1419. 

•  Fibnnaurice's  Ltfe  of  Shelburne,  ill  88, 435.  His  ideas  00  education 
he  tried  to  enforce  on  his  own  estates.  But "  the  clergy  opposed  his 
lordship's  intentiotts,  lest  the  children  should  become  Dissenten^ 
althon^  it  was  engaged  that  the  children  of  Church  people  shook!  go 
to  Church  with  their  parents."    IM^  438  a 
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and  feudality  cannot  againgo  together.  •  •  •  The  rest  ,  •  •  may 
be  very  safely  \th  to  public  opinion  and  to  the  light  of  the  times* 
Public  (pinion  once  set  free  acts  like  the  sea  never  ceasingly, 
oHitrolling  imperceptibly  and  irresistibly  both  laws  and  ministers 
of  lawS|  reducing  and  advancing  everything  to  its  own  leveL"  > 
In  drawing  up  a  series  of  reflections  on  society  he  laid  down  *^  one 
fundamental  principle,  never  to  be  departed  from,  to  put  jourself 
in  the  pmvir  of  no  manP 

^  Constitutional  liberty  consists  in  the  right  of  exercising  freely 
ewerf  faculty  of  mind  or  body,  which  can  be  exercised  without 
preventing  another  man  from  doing  the  like.  .  •  .  No  man  can 
be  trusted  with  power  over  another.  •  •  •  No  gratitude  can  with* 
stand  power.  Every  man  firom  the  monarch  down  to  the  peasant 
is  sure  to  abuse  it*'  '  The  territorial  theory  he  despised.  **  It 
would  have  been  happy  if  the  right  of  primogeniture  was  destroyed 
altogether  or  never  had  existed."  3  He  said  that  the  middle  and 
working  classes  were  sure  to  govern  England  in  the  long  run,  and 
not  only  published  an  English  edition  of  Condorcet*s  Life  of 
Turgotj  in  order  to  spread  sound  economic  ideas  among  them,  but 
even  proposed  to  found  a  non-party  and  Free  Trade  newspaper  to 
be  called  The  Neutralist  A  He  welcomed  the  rise  of  the  new 
industrial  democracy.  ^  Towns,**  he  said,  ^  will  be  always  found 
the  most  open  to  conviction,  and  among  them  the  tradesmen  and 
middling  class  of  men.  Next  to  them  are  the  manu&cturers 
[/./.,  the  workmen],  after  which,  but  at  a  great  distance,  comes 
the  mercantile  interest,  for  in  fitct  they  belong  to  no  country, 
their  wealth  is  movable,  and  they  seek  to  gain  by  all,  which  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  at  the  expense  of  every  principle  ;  but 
last  of  all  come  the  country  gentlemen  and  fitrmers,  for  the  former 
have  had  both  their  fortunes  and  their  understandings  at  a  stand 
•  •  •  and  the  fiirmers,  who,  uneducated  and  centered  in  their  never- 
ceasing  pursuit  of  gain,  are  incapable  of  comprehending  anything 
beyond  it.**  5  This  frank  acceptance  of  the  new  order  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  this  wise  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the 

'  Fiftxmaorice,  iiL  497, 498.  *  /6uf.,  ii.  329. 

>  Ibid.,  i6a  «  Ibid.,  iii.  438.  ^  Ibid.,  iii.  365. 
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dmet  who  were  coming  into  power  contrast  yftxj  fiordbljr  with 
the  frantic  denunciations  of  Jacobinism  in  which  Burke  taught 
moBX  of  his  contemporaries  to  indulge.  Shelbume  was  generally 
suspected  and  disliked  by  his  associates,  and  the  only  explanation 
seems  to  be  his  undisguised  indiflference  to  the  conventions  of  the 
old  order. 

Fox  was  as  Liberal  in  his  own  way  as  Shelbume,  and  if  his 
Liberalism  was  less  wise,  it  was  much  more  lively.  Even  his 
vices  seem  not  to  have  impaired  what  was  a  rare  and  beautiful 
nature.  He  never  took  sides  coldly.  As  a  mere  debater  he 
excelled.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  words,  and  no  English 
orator  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  readiness,  in  force,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  case,  in  simplicity  and  directness  of  statement.  But 
his  finest  quality  was  his  warmth  of  heart.  He  was  a  very  spend* 
thrift  of  sympathy,  and  every  speech  of  his  on  behalf  of  the 
Americans  against  England,  of  the  Indians  against  Warren 
Hastings,  of  Revolutionary  France  againtt  her  foreign  invaders, 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  against  their  Protestant  oppressors,  or  of 
the  English  common  people  against  their  reactionary  Government, 
had  a  reality  which  was  absent  from  the  more  splendid  utterances 
of  men  like  Sheridan.  Even  Burke,  who  was  allied  with  Fox  in 
such  fierce  contests  as  those  about  America,  Warren  Hastings, 
and  Catholic  disabilities,  never  felt  a  cause  as  Fox  felt  ic  Fox 
had  that  very  rare  and  admirable  faculty  of  inserting  himself  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  oppressed  and  of  resenting  their  wrongs  as 
if  they  had  been  his  own.  Even  in  his  greatest  moments,  when 
he  denounced  the  treatment  of  the  Americans  or  of  the 
j  Burke  was  external  to  the  object  of  his  sympathy.  He 
j  sort  of  divine  arbiter,  condemning  wickedness  because  it  vi<rfated 
I  an  eternal  principle.  Fox  was  never  more  than  human,  and  if  be 
was  alwa]rs  less  majestic  than  Burke,  his  sensitiveness  was  fiu* 
more  acute.  ^  The  defeau  of  great  armies  of  invaders,**  he  said, 
^  alwajrs  gave  me  the  greatest  sadsiaction  in  reading  history,  from 
Xerxes*  time  downwards.**  <  A  man  who  can  feel  the  ardour  of 
a  patriot  in  a  struggle  more  than  two  thousand  years  old  maj 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Holland,  lath  October,  179a. 
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be  a  bid  philosopher,  but  he  is  the  best  possible  champion  of 
straggling  colonies,  of  oppressed  nationalities,  and  of  peoples 
whose  governors  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  liberty  and  discus- 
sion. His  defence  of  democratic  institutions  shows  how  Fox  got 
into  the  heart  of  Liberalism.  ^  We  are  compelled  to  own  that 
it  gives  a  power  of  which  no  other  form  of  government  is 
capable.  Why?  Because  it  incorporates  every  man  with  the 
State,  because  it  arouses  everything  that  belongs  to  the  soul  as 
well  as  to  the  body  of  man ;  because  it  makes  every  individual 
feel  that  he  is  fighting  for  himself,  and  not  for  another ;  that  it 
is  his  own  cause,  his  own  safety,  his  own  concern,  Jy^owndij 
2l^^^ji£^^j^jg^^  and  his  own  interest  on  the  identical  soil 
which  he  has  to  maintain.'*  >  It  was  this  capacity  for  seeking 
human  beings  rather  than  forms  which  made  Fox  such  a  cham- 
pion of  liberty  during  the  great  war  with  France.  He  never 
thought  out  his  principles,  and  his  instinct  for  their  application 
was  not  alwa]rs  unerring.  There  are  some  early  instances  of 
fiumous  opposition,  which  do  him  no  credit.  But  he  stood  the 
great  test  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  if  others  provide  pos- 
terity with  more  of  the  philosophy  of  Liberalism  than  he,  no 
other  ever  preached  it  more  honestly  or  more  courageously  in 
his  day. 

With  these  exceptions  the  Whig  party  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  contained  few  believers  in  Liberalism.  The 
parties  were  indeed  less  sharply  divided  at  the  accession  of 
George  III  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Groups  of 
statesmen,  like  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  were  united  on  general 
principles  of  government.  Districts,  like  the  City  of  London 
and  Westminster,  showed  a  general  inclination  towards  demo- 
cratic institutions.  But  party  ties  were  largely  personal,  and 
George  III  deliberately  set  himself  to  break  down  divisions  of 
opinion  by  bribery  and  intimidation,  and  to  consolidate  a  majority 
of  the  Commons  in  a  union  which  had  nothing  in  common  but 
its  subserviency  to  the  Crown.  The  labels  of  Whig  and  Tory 
could   not  then  be  i4>plied  so  surely  as  those  of  Liberal  and 

'  Spe€ches,  vi.  383. 
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Conservative  to-day.  Liberal  opinions  are  therefore  to  be  found 
only  in  a  state  of  partial  distribution.  The  Rockingham  Whigs 
were  Liberal  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  over 
the  Crown,  in  claiming  the  rights  of  free  election  and  free 
discussion  for  the  electors,  in  advocating  the  abolition  of  religious 
disabilities,  and  especially  in  defending  the  American  colonists 
against  arbitrary  government  from  England.  But  even  they  had 
no  belief  in  a  wide  franchise,  and  some  of  them,  who  lived  into 
the  French  Revolution,  even  became  violently  reactionary. 
Liberalism  was  thus  a  matter  of  patchwork  at  the  best,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  considerable  party  of  men  who 
were  united  in  a  substantially  Liberal  pditical  creed  until  1868, 
when  Gladstone's  first  Government  came  into  power.  The 
general  tone  of  government  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
was  Tory,  tempered  in  some  quiuters  by  Liberal  views  of  special 
subjects.  After  the  Revolution,  though  the  general  aspect  was 
more  definitely  Tory,  a  real  Liberal  appearance  was  assumed  by  a 
small  section  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  growth  of  modem 
LiberaUsm  actually  began. 


CHAPTER  ni 

THE  FIRST  MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  LIBERALISM 

Threb  great  events,  or  series  of  events,  combined  to  produce  the 
process  of  individual  emancipation,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
book.  The  first  was  the  economic  transformation,  called  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  which  began  about  1760  and  ended 
about  1830.  The  second  was  the  American  Rebellion,  which 
aided  in  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  in  1783.  The  third  was  the  French  Revolution,  in  part 
at  least  a  consequence  of  the  American  Rebellion,  which  ended 
in  the  esublishment  of  a  Republic  in  1793.'  The  first  operated 
to  change  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  English  people.  The 
second  and  third  operated  to  communicate  to  them  ideas  for 
which  their  new  conditions  of  life  had  made  them  ready. 
Revolutions  are  never  the  product  of  circumstances  alone,  or 
of  speculation  alone.  They  are  begotten  by  speculation  acting 
upon  circtmistances.  New  ideas  falling  upon  a  people  who 
have  no  reason  to  seek  change  bring  forth  little  fruit.  New 
ideas  falling  upon  a  people  who  have  cause  for  discontent  may 
bring  forth  fruit  a  hundredfold.  England,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  a  society  in  a  state  of  rapid  economic 

■  M.  Halevy  suggests  that  the  Wesleyan  revival,  which  began  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  largely  if  not  wholly  responsible 
for  the  social  changes.  But,  except  in  so  far  as  it  increased  dissent  in 
religion,  the  liberating  influence  of  Wesleyanism  was  small.  The 
Wesleyans  are,  to  this  day,  the  most  conservative  of  Nonconformists, 
and  their  mystical  piety  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  rationalistic  free- 
thinking  of  the  Revolution. 
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change^  which  produced  a  disposition  in  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity to  alter  institutions  adapted  for  more  stable  conditions. 
From  America  and  from  France  came  the  preaching  of  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  control  his  own  life,  which  precisely 
suited  the  case  of  those  whom  swift  alterations  of  the  economic 
structure  exposed  to  injury. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine 
the  industrial  changes  in  detail    They  had  four  leading  features : 
the  discovery  of  new  processes  of  manufacture,  the  invention  of 
machinery,  the  application  of  power,  and  the  improvement  of 
conununications.    The  application  of  coal,  instead  of  wood,  to 
the  smelting  of  iron,  and  the  introduction  of  powerful  machinery 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  industries,  enormously  increased  the 
production  of  goods,  and  with  that  the  demand  for  workpeople 
and  the  size  of  towns*      In   1761   Brindley  and  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  began  constructing  canals,  which  enabled  goods  to 
be  carried  about  the  country  in  greater  bulk  and  with  more 
speed  than  was  ever  possible  with  packhorses  and  carts.    James 
Watt  obtained  his  first  patent  for  the  steam-engine  in  1769,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  established  in  almost  every 
industry  of  importance.    All  these  changes  combined  to  increase 
to  an  enormous  extent  the  quantity  of  manufactured  articles. 
But  they  did  much  more.    They  altered   the  distribution  of 
population,  and    they  altered   the  whole  system  upon   which 
industry  was  based.    Two  things  were  of  vital  importance  for 
the  working  of  the  new  inventions.    The  iron  industry  had 
formerly  been  situated  in  the  South  of  England,  where  the  forests 
of  Sussex  provided  ample  fuel.  ^  The  coal-beds  lay  in  South 
Wales  and  the  North  of  £ng|^|^  and  the  iron  mines  by  con- 
veniently beside  them.    The  iron  industry  accordingly  disappeared 
entirely  from  Sussex,  and  was  re-established  in  the  other  districts. 
The  coal  and  iron  industries  determined  the  situation  of  the 
industries  which  required  steam  power  and  machinery.    The 
cotton  industry  found  another  of  its  necessities  in  the  climate 
of   Lomcashire.     The  woollen   industry  was  transfierred   from 
Norfolk,  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devon- 
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shire  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire*  These  geographical 
redistributioiis  of  industrjr,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  shifted 
the  bulk  of  the  popuhdon  to  the  Midlands  and  the  North* 

The  change  was  not  merely  gec^raphical.     Machinery  required 
additional  captal  expenditure,  and  steam  power  must  be  used  on  a 
large  scale  if  it  was  to  be  profitable*     For  the  old  manufacturer,  a 
workman  managing  toob  or  a  hand  machine  in  his  own  cottage, 
was  substituted  the  new  manufitcturer,  a  capitalist  employing  large 
numbers  of  artisans  in  his  fiictory,  managing  his  large  machines, 
which  were  <^>erated  by  his  steam  power*    The  old  system  was  a 
sjrstem  of  small  and  scattered  master  workmen,  producing  and 
selling  their  own  goods*    The  new  system  was  a  system  of  closely 
aggregated  wage-earners,  producing  goods  for  a  common  em» 
|doyer,  who  provided  the  machinery,  the  power,  and  the  super- 
intendence, and  sold  the  product  of  their  labour  for  his  own  profit* 
This  feature  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  as  important  as  its 
redistribution  of  industry*    It    meant    a    considerable  loss   of 
independence  among  the  working  class,  and  it  meant  the  birth  of 
an  entirely  new  class,  the  employers  of  labour,  whose  wealth  and 
impcMtance  were  destined  to  rival  and  eventually  to  surpass  that  of 
the  landed  gentry* 

The  most  obvious  consequence  of  these  economic  changes  was 
the  conversion  of  the  rustic  cottager  linto  the  town-dwelling 
artisan,  and  the  growth  of  the  towns  presented  difficulties 
and  created  grievances  of  which  previous  generations  had  had 
litde  experience*  The  towns  were  designed  at  hazard,  with  little 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  present,  and  with  no  view  to 
the  needs  of  the  future*  They  were  hastily  planned  and 
hastily  buflt*  The  problem  of  the  dum,  previously  recognized  only 
in  London  and  a  few  seaports  and  country  towns,  was  now 
to  be  found  in  every  little  factory  town  which  sprang  up  in 
the  potteries,  the  textile  districts,  and  the  coal  and  iron  dis- 
tricts. Narrow  streets,  dark  courts,  houses  built  back  to  back, 
inadequate  sanitary  appliances,  deficient  water-supply,  bad  drainage, 
every  evil  thing  which  to-day  stares  at  the  sad  eyes  of  progress, 
was  planted  at  a  thousand  qpots  where  befc^e  tho'e  had  at  least 
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been  open  country  and  fresh  ain  Factory  and  housing  legislation 
were  unknown.  Men  toiled  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  in 
bad  air,  in  excessive  beat  or  cold,  and  with  insufficient  light. 
Women,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  weave,  and  spin,  and  bake, 
and  brew  in  their  own  cottage  homes,  fidlowed  their  industries  into 
the  factories.  Some  of  them  toiled  underground  in  coalpits.  A  child 
of  six  might  be  worked  for  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  a  mine,  as  a 
chimney  sweep,  at  a  potter's  oven,  or  in  a  cotton  milL  Pauper 
children  were  fiumed  out  to  employers  under  conditions  which 
were  no  better  than  slavery.  Wages,  in  the  absence  of  any 
real  combination  among  the  workpeople,  were  at  the  discretion 
of  the  emplo3rers,  and  naturally  fell  to  the  lowest  possible  leveL 
Some  trades  were  better  than  others,  and  some  employers  were 
better  than  others.  But  the  evidence  collected  by  diflRsrent  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  between  1800  and  1840  is  overwhelming 
proof  of  general,  ifnot  universal,  degradation.  The  managing  class 
seems  to  have  believed  that  leisure  was  dangeroMS,  even  for  little 
children,  and  the  poor  were  made  slaves,  lest  they  should  become 
dissolute. 

The  conditions  of  life  and  labour,  bad  as  they  were,  were  often 
ouuie  worse  by  the  precarious  nature  of  employment.  At  the 
present  day,  invention  seldom  inflicts  great  shocks  upon  labour. 
Improvements  are  constant  but  gradual.  In  the  hurry  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  invention  proceeded  at  an  accelerating  pace, 
and  the  introduction  of  some  new  apfdiance  into  a  single  industry 
might  reduce  the  demand  for  labour  by  a  quarter,  or  a  hal^  or 
even  three-quarters,  and  almost  depopulate  a  town  at  a 
single  blow.  Some  trades  were  more  fortunate  than  others  in 
this  respect,  but  almost  all  sufllered.  All  alike  were  injured  by 
the  constant  wars  in  which  the  country  was  invcdved.  These 
wasted  capital,  increased  the  taxation  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and, 
by  disturbing  foreign  trade,  nude  profits  speculative,  and  so  ouuie 
it  difficult  for  the  most  benevolent  manufecturer  to  establish  his 
business  upon  the  basis  of  high  and  steady  wages  for  his  workfolk* 
The  country  was  never  actually  invaded,  so  that  industry  was 
never  ruined,  as  it  was  ruined  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
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Europe.  £yen  Napoleon  clothed  his  troops  in  Yorkshire  woollens 
when  he  set  out  to  conquer  Russia.  But  the  production  of  wealth, 
which  so  increased  in  spite  of  war,  was  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  empIo]ring  and  investing  classes.  The  share  of  the  working 
class  was  undoubtedly  much  less  in  proportion  than  their  share 
under  the  old  system.  But  their  lot  was  made  harder  still  by  high 
prices,  and  especially  by  the  high  price  of  corn«  The  growth  of 
population  haJ,  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  country!  to  supply  all  the  wheat  required  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  war  checked  imports,  bad  harvests 
reduced  the  home  supply,  and  a  vicious  protective  tariff  completed 
the  work  of  natural  causes.  Between  1785  and  1794  the  average 
price  of  aquarter  of  wheat  wasabout  50s.  Between  1795  and  1801 
it  was  about  87s.,  and  at  a  later  date  it  rose  to  a  still  greater  height. 
The  industrial  population  was  thus  distressed  by  bad  conditions  of 
life,  fluctuations  of  employment,  long  hours,  low  wages,  and  high 
prices.  When  we  recollect  that  this  society  was  composed  very 
largely  of  ignorant  men,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  many  of  them 
disafiected  and  even  turbulent.  The  man  who  knows,  or  thinks 
that  he  knows  a  remedy  for  his  misery  is  often  dangerous.  But 
he  is  never  so  dangerous  as  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of  causes 
and  efiects,  has  never  pondered  over  a  question  of  economics,  and, 
as  he  has  never  sought  an  explanation  for  the  present,  can  have 
little  idea  of  how  he  can  most  wisely  direct  the  future.  The 
progress  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  thus  accompanied  by 
suffering  and  discontent  among  the  labouring  popuhtion. 

These  economic  changes  led  directly  to  psychological  changes, 
and  the  new  thinking  was  not  merely  the  expression  of  un- 
reasoning discomfort.  An  entirely  new  class  appeared  in  society. 
The  employers  of  labour  were  added  to  the  other  elements  of  the 
middle  class,  the  merchants  and  shipowners,  the  barristers  and 
doctors,  and  the  better  sort  of  clergy  and  attorneys.  The  new 
class,  larger  and  more  wealthy  than  any  of  the  others,  was 
dominated  by  no  traditions,  either  for  good  or  evil,  and  it 
depended  for  its  existence  and  growth  upon  qualities  of  enterprise 
and  adaptability,  which  territorial  wealth  neither  required  from 
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nor  fostered  in  its  owners.    The  rise  of  the  capitalist  emplo]rers 
meant  a  great  increase  in  the  Liberal  spirit,  and  their  influence 
eventually  broke  down  the  Torynm  of  the  old  landed  interest. 
The  manufacturers  were  perhaps  more  Liberal  than  they  knew, 
and  their  unconscious  influence  on  political  habits  of  mind  was  as 
great  as  their  deliberate  expression  of  new  ideas.    The  wbcrfe 
atmosphere  in  which  they  lived  was  fiital  to  Conservatism,  and 
new  ideas  moved  more  rapidly  among  them  than  among  those 
who  were  surrounded  by  the  stereot3rped  forms  and  persisting 
influences  of  a  feudal  land  system.    Manu&cture,  by  its  con- 
stantly changing  processes,  accustoms  those  who  engage  in  it  to 
the  idea  of  continual  adaptation  and  improvement^    Its  organiaers 
are  never  afraid  of  change  in  itself,  and  they  always  refer  estab- 
lished things  to  standards  of  utility.    They  are  intolerant  of  any 
thing   which  appears  to  subject  convenience  to  forms.    The 
early  capitalists  were  therefore  little  disposed  to  set  much  store 
by  the  distinctions  of  sects  and  orders.    They  were  wealthy,  and 
were  naturally  not  inspired  by  zeal  for  the  wider  distribution  of 
wealth.    They  were  employers  of  labour,  and  were  naturally  not 
anxious  to  strengthen  hbour  in  its  demand  for  higher  wages  and 
better  conditions.    But  they  were  ready  to  accept,  not  manhood 
suffrage,  but  the  reform  of  rotten  boroughs ;  not  the  disestablisb- 
ment  of  the  Church,  but  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of 
Dissenters  and  CathoUcs ;  not  social  reform,  but  the  abolition  6i 
the  protective  tans';  not  State  education,  but  the  mitigation  of 
the  ferocities  of  the  criminal  law ;  not  the  appropriation  of  the 
unearned  increment  of  land,  but  the  destruction  of  the  antiquated 
ceremonies  which  ouuie  its  transfer  di£Bcult  and  expensive.    The 
general  effect  of  the  rise  of  this  class  was  to  strengthen  Liberalism, 
not  so  much  by  a  direct  assault  upon  Torynat  as  by  overbear- 
ing Conservatism.    One  positive  piece  of  Liberal  work  is  due  to 
them.    Their  whole  industrial  sjrstem  was  built  up  in  free  and 
open  competition.    They  hated  the  interference  of  the  State,  and 
it  was  they  who,  in  a  subsequent  generation,  abolished  Protecdoo. 
But  at  the  time  with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned,  their  chief 
value  lay  in  that  they  had  none  of  the  aristocratic  Tory's  antipathy 
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to  new  ideas  as  8uch«    They  had  no  love  of  political  monopolies 
which  were  not  their  own. 

The  e£kct  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  upon  the  minds  of  the 
woridng  class  was  infinitely  more  acute*  The  employers  had  no 
aversion  to  change.  The  emplojred  had  every  reason  to  seek  for  it. 
While  they  became,  as  dwellers  in  towns,  more  exposed  to  the  in- 
fection of  new  ideas,  they  encountered  new  hardships,  which  made 
them  more  sensitive*  Political  doctrines,  which  hardly  stirred  the 
mind  of  a  cottager,  dividing  his  time  between  manu&cturing  and 
tilling  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  open  country,  sounded  loudly  in 
the  ears  of  an  artisan,  quickened  by  contact  with  machinery  and 
constant  intercourse  with  his  fellows  in  the  fitctory  or  in  the 
street,  cramped  by  living  in  a  sunless  court  in  a  crowded  town, 
earning  a  bare  subsistence  by  exhausting  labour,  or  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine  or  the  bankruptcy  of 
his  employer.  Even  in  the  absence  of  systematic  education, 
there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  development  which  is  inevitable  in 
industrial  society.  Friendly  societies.  Trade  Unions,  crowded 
workshops,  closely  packed  dwellings,  all  tend  to  stimulate  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  however  clumsy  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion of  the  period  may  have  been,  it  inevitably  produced  a  new 
quickness  of  thinking.  The  character  of  that  thinking  was 
determined  by  the  conditions  of  life. 

Political  disability  may  have  nothing,  it  cannot  have  much,  to 
do  directly  with  economic  distresses.  But  no  people  in  a  state  of 
bodily  misery  was  ever  yet  persuaded  by  the  most  logical  argu- 
ment that  the  one  is  not  connected  indissolubly  with  the  other. 
They  are  wretched.  They  cannot  control  their  circiunstances. 
Does  it  not  follow  that  if  they  could  control  their  own  circum- 
stances they  would  cease  to  be  wretched  ?  Economic  discontent 
invariably  produces  political  discontent,  and  that  whether  the 
sufferer  has  a  voice  in  his  government  or  not.  It  is  alwa]rs  to 
the  advantage  of  society  that  he  should  have  such  a  voice.  If  he 
has  a  vote  he  may  overturn  a  Government.  But  he  will  not 
overturn  all  government.  He  may  expel  a  party*  He  will  not 
subvert  the  State.    Whether  a  trade  depression  will  produce  a 
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revoiudon  or  only  a  General  Election  depends  on  whether  the 
bulk  of  the  working  people  are  enfranchised  or  not.  In  the  one 
case  the  partj  sjrstem  provides  discontent  with  an  alternative.  In 
the  other  there  is  no  hope  of  constitutional  change.  Probably 
only  the  excitement  of  the  war  with  France  saved  England  from 
violent  internal  disturbances  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  sense  of  national  power  is  a  good  anodyne  for  personal 
misery,  as  governing  classes  have  alwajrs  been  aware.  But  if 
there  was  no  great  disaster,  there  was  grave  unrest.  All  circum- 
stances combined  to  nuke  the  preaching  of  new  social  principles 
popular  and  their  application  to  the  existing  state  of  society  fierce. 
It  was  not  merely  a  vague  and  general  su£Rsring  which 
stimulated  political  discussion  among  the  working  classes  at 
this  time.  They  had  definite  grievances,  which  were  obviously 
produced  by  their  disfranchisement  and  could  only  be  removed 
by  their  admission  to  political  power.  When  the  Industrial 
Revolution  began,  there  was  still  on  the  Statute  Book  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth,  which  allowed  the  magistrates  to  fix  wages 
in  proportion  to  the  prevailing  local  price  of  com.  It  it 
doubtful  whether  this  method  of  establishing  a  minimum  wage 
based  on  the  standard  of  bare  subsistence  could  have  been 
used  successfully  in  the  new  conditions.  Country  gentlemen 
might  have  been  able  to  make  an  accurate  guess  at  a  fiur 
wage  when  industry  was  stable  and  competition  not  acute* 
They  would  certainly  be  incompetent  in  the  age  of  nuchinery, 
of  violent  fluctuations  of  trade,  and  of  intense  competition 
between  employers.  The  only  people  who  can  ever  fix 
minimum  wages  are  the  employers  and  workmen  themselves, 
acting  through  representatives.  But  the  Act  offered  at  least 
the  opportunity  of  experiment,  and  any  attempt  to  preserve 
a  decent  standard  of  life  among  the  workpeople  would  have 
been  better  than  the  alternative  of  leaving  the  standard  to 
the  discretion  of  the  emfdoyer,  who  would  naturally  be 
disposed  to  make  it  low.  The  agricultxiral  labourers  made 
several  attempts  to  get  their  wages  fixed   in  this  way.<    For 

"  Arthur  Young's  AnmaU,  xxv.  passim. 
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various  reasons  the  Act  was  not  enforced,  and  in  1795  the 
magbtrates  began  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  granting  poor 
relief  r^^ted  by  the  price  of  com.  This  was  the  fatal 
Speenhamland  policy,  which,  by  securing  a  subsistence  to  all 
bbourers,  irrespective  of  their  work,  degraded  their  character 
by  making  up  wages  to  the  subsistence  level,  whatever  their 
amount,  induced  employers  to  reduce  wages  for  pauper  labourers 
and  independent  labourers  alike,  and,  by  enormously  increasing 
the  burden  of  rates,  seriously  injured  the  whole  agricultural 
industry. 

A  similar  experience  befell  many  of  the  artisans,  especially  the 
cotton  weavers.  In  1795  Whi thread  introduced  a  Bill,  which 
proposed  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Elizabethan  Act  to  the 
workers  in  towns.  It  was  read  a  second  time  without  opposition, 
but  got  no  farther.  Thirteen  years  later  a  second  Bill  was 
defeated  by  the  Economists  and  laissez  fain.  It  was  honestly 
believed  by  theorists  and  by  the  few  practical  politicians  who, 
like  Pitt,  were  beginning  to  study  political  economy,  that  wages 
could  only  be  fixed  by  bargaining  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  depended  upon  the  extent  of  the  wages  fund, 
the  amount  left  after  the  employers  had  paid  the  rent  of  their 
land,  the  interest  on  their  capiul,  and  their  own  profits.  This 
fund  was  always  assumed  to  be  fixed.  Any  attempt  to  increase 
it  meant  a  reduction  of  profits,  and  a  reduction  of  profits  meant  a 
less  inducement  to  employers  to  establish  industries,  and  con- 
sequently a  reduction  of  employment.  To  some  extent  the 
argument  was  sound.  During  the  rapid  transition  from  hand 
hbour  to  machinery,  it  might  have  been  worth  an  employer's 
while  to  employ  large  numbers  oi  men  at  low  wages  rather 
than  a  small  number  of  men  with  expensive  machinery.  A 
slight  increase  of  the  average  wage  might  have  turned  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  machinery.  But  the  argument  as  a 
whole  ignored  two  facts.  The  first  was  that  the  inducement 
ofiered  to  the  employers  was  excessive,  and  that  they  might 
still  have  established  as  many  factories,  even  if  their  profits  had 
been  somewhat  less.    The  second  was  that  an  increase  in  wages 
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would  have  been  followed  hj  increased  efficiency  and  an  increased 
production  of  wealth,  leaving  larger  sums  to  be  given  to  employers 
and  employed  alike.  These  considerations  did  not  weigh  with 
the  early  economists.  Wages  were  left  to  what  was  called  free 
bargaining,  in  which  the  comparatively  wealthy  employer  got  the 
better  of  his  comparatively  poor  workmen. 

This  refusal  of  redress  by  legislation  was  the  more  exasperating 
because  it  was  accpmpanied  by  a  prohibition  of  redress  by  com- 
bination. Parliament  would  neither  help  the  workmen  nor  allow 
them  to  help  themselves.  Attempts  to  organize  Trade  Unions 
were  discouraged  or  actively  suppressed.  In  1799  and  1800 
two  Combination  Acts  were  passed,  which  made  illegal  all 
contracts  between  workmen  for  obtaining  an  advance  in 
wages,  for  reducing  hours  of  employment,  for  preventing 
employers  from  employing  any  particular  workman,  or  for 
controlling  any  penon  in  the  management  of  his  business. 
Breach  of  the  Acts  was  made  a  criminal  offence,  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.*  Combinations  of  employers  were 
nominally  prohibited  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but  in  the 
political  circumstances  of  the  time  the  law  was  enforced  only 
against  the  men.  Trade  Unions,  in  fiurt,  continued  to  exist, 
and  in  many  trades  they  succeeded  in  arranging  wages  with 
the  masters.  So  long  as  the  relations  of  emplojrers  and  emplojred 
were  friendly,  the  Acts  were  left  alone.  But  when  a  strike 
began  they  were  brought  into  operation,  and  the  workpeople 
were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  consequences  of  political  impotence. 
Large  numbers  of  them  were  thus  reduced  to  the  same  state  as 
the  agricultural  labourers,  and  lived  on  scanty  wages,  eked  out  by 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  thus  gradually  transformed  society, 
and  created  what  were  substantially  two  new  classes  of  people, 
of  which  the  first  was  by  nature  averse  to  Conservatism,  and  the 
second  was  by  circumstances  made  restless  and  eager  for  change. 
The  successive  events  of  the  American  Rebellion  and  the  French 
Revolution  foil  upon  this  changing  society  like  flame  upon 

>  39  Geo.  Ill,  c.  81 ;  39  ft  40  Gea  III,  c.  106. 
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ttnbUe.  But  a  few  years  before  the  dispute  with  the  Colonies 
came  to  a  head,  there  took  place  a  soxt  of  preliminary  demon- 
stration of  the  principles  which  that  controversy  forced  into 
prominence.  Speculation  had  brought  a  small  body  of  English- 
men to  definite  support  of  manhood  sufirage,  annual  Parliaments, 
and  the  substitution  of  pledged  delegates  for  representatives  with 
freedom  of  action.  These  principles  were  simply  the  logical 
extreme  of  Liberalism.  If  every  man  is  to  be  regarded  as 
equal  with  every  other,  then  every  man  must  have  a  vote. 
If  every  man  ought  to  have  a  vote,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
exercise  it  as  soon  as  he  becomes  entitled  to  it,  and  therefore 
Parliament  must  be  dissolved  every  year  in  order  to  permit  the 
new  voters  to  express  their  wishes.  If  every  man  ought  to  have 
a  vote,  he  must  be  allowed  to  vote  not  merely  on  general 
principles  of  policy,  but  on  details,  and  his  representative  must 
be  instructed  to  vote  for  or  against  without  using  his  own 
dttcretion.  This  abstract  reasoning  had  not  affected  any  large 
proportion  of  the  population.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  speculators ;  John  Cartwright,  a  naval 
officer,  who  afterwards  became  a  major  in  the  militia,  was  the 
most  voluminous  of  their  writers ;  their  most  effective  workers 
were  men  like  the  clerical  Home  Tooke  and  Wyvil ;  and  their 
largest  following  was  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire.  As  a  political 
force  they  counted  for  nothing  at  all.  But  the  afl&ir  of  Wilkes 
and  the  Middlesex  election  brought  the  whole  subject  of  repre- 
sentative government  vividly  into  the  public  eye,  and  the  political 
philosophers  found  their  doctrines  for  a  short  time  popular. 

Between  1768  and  1770  there  was  a  distinct  tendency  in 
politics  towards  the  reform  of  Parliament,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  restriction  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown.  This  was  produced  by  bad  harvests  and  industrial 
depressioA.  The  expulsion  of  John  Wilkes  from  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1770  brought  this  discontent  to  a  head,  and  pro- 
voked not  only  dangerous  riots  in  London,  but  also  violent 
discusrion  of  political  principles.  Wilkes  was  a  disreputable 
pemn,  though  not  more  disreputable  than  some  men  who  enjoyed 
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the  confidence  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament.  He  was  obnoxious 
to  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  after  twice  beating  the  Tory 
candidate  for  Middlesex,  was  twice  expelled  from  the  House. 
The  Government  and  the  House  thus  asserted  their  right  to 
refuse  to  accept  the  chosen  representative  of  the  electors,  and,  in 
eflfect,  to  dictate  to  them  what  representative  they  should  choose. 
It  did  not  require  any  pedantic  process  of  reasoning  to  show  that 
this  was  the  negation  of  representative  government,  even  of  the 
qualified  representative  government  of  that  time.  The  right  of 
election  is  nothing  unless  it  is  the  right  to  elect  whom  the 
electors  please.  Within  the  metropolitan  area  the  House  of 
Commons  was  fiercely  attacked,  and  there  was  more  than  one 
conflict  between  the  Courts  of  Law  and  the  Executive.  The 
main  question  was  whether  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be 
a  private  assembly  of  gentlemen,  managing  public  affiurs  as 
irresponsibly  as  they  managed  their  own  estates,  or  whether  it 
was  to  be  a  public  assembly,  chosen  by  the  community  and 
responsible  to  it.  ^What  were  the  relations  between  the  House  oi 
Commons  and  the  constituencies  ?  Could  the  House  dicute  to 
the  constituencies  whom  they  should  elect?  If  it  could,  did 
it  not  follow  that  members  were  neither  representatives  nor 
delegates,  but  an  absolute  oligarchy?'*  From  this  the  public 
proceeded  to  inquire  not  only  whether  the  House  was  right 
in  expelling  an  elected  member,  but  by  what  dtle  those  who 
voted  in  favour  of  expulsion  held  their  own  seats.  The  scandals 
of  the  existing  sjrstem  were  obvious.    Even  at  that  day,  before 

^^e  growth  of  the  great  towns,  the  distribution  of  seats  bore 
no  relation  to  the  figures  of  the  population.  The  county  of 
Cornwall  returned  as  many  members  as  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
London,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex,  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  kingdom,  returned  only  eight  members,  while 
Cornwall  returned  forty-four.  Out  of  513  English  and  Wdsh 
members,  254  were  returned  by  only  11,500  voters,  and  six 
constituencies  had  less  than  four  voters  each.  Bribery  and 
corruption  was  thus  made  an  easy  task.    Boroughs  were  bought 

«  and  sold  like  landed  estates,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  complained  in 
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1767  that  the  Indian  adventurers  had  so  raised  prices  that  mere 
inherited  wealth  could  not  compete  with  them.^  The  expenses 
of  elections  were  enormous,  and  in  some  cases  reached  ^30,000 
or  ^40,000.3  Inside  the  House,  members,  who  had  thus 
acquired  their  seats  either  by  nomination  or  by  purchase,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  constituents,  and  many  of  them  could 
be  bought  by  the  Crown  with  little  difficulty.  In  1770  no  less 
than  192  of  them  held  offices  under  the  Crown,  and  were 
directly  under  its  influence.3  A  House  of  this  sort  could  only 
be  endured  without  complaint  while  it  acted  in  harmony  with 
puUic  opinion.  So  long  as  politics  were  no  more  than  a  business 
for  gentlemen,  it  mattered  little  how  gentlemen  acquired  their 
interest  in  it,  or  how  they  employed  their  interest  when  they  had 
got  it.  But  the  disputes  about  Wilkes  made  people  think  that 
politics  concerned  the  electors  as  well  as  the  legislators,  and  when 
the  voters  of  Middlesex  found  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  House 
refused  to  accept  their  representative,  they,  and  other  voters  like 
them,  began  to  inquire  fiercely  into  the  whole  system. 

Wilkes  actually  made  use  of  some  of  the  logical  Liberal  or 
Radical  terms  of  speech  for  his  own  purposes.  In  No.  19  of  the 
Vmih  Briton^  he  wrote  of  the  right  of  the  people  ^^  to  resume  the 
power  they  have  delegated,  and  to  punish  their  servants  who  have 
abused  it,**  and  he  invited  his  constituents  to  give  him  their 
**  instructions.**  Whether  Wilkes  honestly  held  the  Radical 
fiuth  or  not,  he  preached  it  with  great  popularity  and  success,  and 
he  stood  for  much  more  than  he  was.  He  was  unquestionably  a 
scoundrd.  But  he  was  expelled  from  the  House  because  he  was 
a  demagogue.  Persecution  converted  him  from  a  blackguard 
into  a  standard  of  battle,  and  ^  Wilkes  and  Liberty  **  became  the 
cry  of  all  who  valued  free  government  Liberty  has  always  owed 
as  much  to  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  its  cfiemies  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  devotion  of  its  fiiends. 

The  contest  ended  in  the  victory  of  Wilkes  and  the  Sectors  of 

*  LtUcn  to  kis  Son,  xQth  December,  1767. 

'  Walpole's  George  III,  iii.  197 ;  Chesterfield's  Letiers,  isth  April,  1768. 

>  Annual  Regjister,  1770,  73. 
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Middlesex,  mnd  the  popular  ardour  was  quickly  cooled.  But 
two  permanent  marks  were  left  upon  English  politics.  The 
first  WIS  of  infinite  importance,  as  indicating  a  breach  in  the 
aristocratic  monopoly  of  public  affidrs.  The  public  meeting 
became  a  regular  means  of  expressing  opinion  and  of  influencing 
Parliament.  In  August,  1769,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Westminster 
Hall  at  which  seven  thousand  people  were  said  to  be  present.^ 
Many  meetings  were  also  held  of  the  freehold  voters  of  the 
different  counties,  who  were  at  this  time  almost  the  only  inde- 
pendent voters  in  the  country.  These  passed  resolutions,  sent 
instructions  to  their  members,  and  approved  petitions.^  The 
second  permanent  change  effxted  by  the  Wilkes  controversy  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  This  was  founded  in  i  y6g  to  assist  Wilkes,  the  prime 
mover  being  Home  Tooke,  the  Vicar  <d  Brentfbrd.3  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  this  Society  were  Radical,  and  it  proposed  to 
test  every  candidate  for  Parliament  by  inviting  him  to  pledge 
himself  to  equal  distribution  of  seats,  annual  Parliaments,  and  the 
exclusion  of  placemen  from  the  Commons,  and  to  take  an  oath 
against  bribery.  The  Society  was  soon  superMded  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Society,  which  maintained  the  same  principles,  and 
from  this  time  political  associations  outside  Parliament  have 
remained  a  permanent  feature  of  English  life. 

When  the  immediate  controversy  had  subsided,  the  course 
of  domestic  politics  remained  uneventful  for  a  few  years.  The 
King  and  Lord  North  were  slowly  bujring  up  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  establishing  a  practical  despotism  which  proved 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  public  than  the  more  obvious  tyranny 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  Rockingham  Whigs  looked  with  jealous 
eyes  upon  this  revival  of  their  ancient  enemy,  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  Even  as  it  stood,  Parliament  was  better  than 
Monarchy.  Parliament  acted  according  to  law,  the  Crown  at 
its  discretion  or  caprice.     Parliament  was  responsible  in  tome 

'  Amnual  RegfsUr,  1769^  135. 

*  AnmmtU  Rigister,  1769, 197  ei  stq. 

*  Stephen's  Memcm  of  Home  Tookt^  pamm* 
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measure  to  the  peqde  it  governed,  the  Crown  was  not  responsible 

atalL     Pailiament  was  an  instrument  which  could  be  wielded, 

however  dumsilj,  by  the  nation ;  the  Crown  was  an  active 

and    independoit    agent,    which    coiild    only  be  expelled    for 

misbehaviour,  after  the  mischief  had  been  done.    If  the  Crown 

were  allowed  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  Parliament,  the 

bst  check  on  its  power  would  be  gone.    This  small  body  of 

Whigs  therefore  laboured,  though  with  little  success,  to  maintain 

the  purity  and  independence  of  the  Commons  by  the  exclusion 

of  placemen  and  the  reduction  of  »necures.    The  American  War 

brought  the  whole  question  of  government  to  an  issue,  and 

the  struggle,  which  had  seemed  to  end  in  the  English  Revolution 

of  1688,  was  fought  out  again  across  the  Atlantic    The  dispute 

between  England  and  ithe  Colonies  was  simply  whether  the 

Colonies  were  to  be  gofemed  despotically  or  in  accordance  with 

their  own  wishes.    Th«  stamp  duty  and  the  tea  duty,  which 

figured  so  largely  in  the  quarrel,  imposed  no  real  burden  on  the 

Americans,  and   would  not,  by  themselves,  have  caused  any 

difficulty.    Even  the  elaborate  commercial  restrictions,  which 

used  the  Colonies  for  the  interest  of  the  Mother  Country  in  the 

same  way  as  th^  used  Ireknd,  had  produced  little  ill-foeling. 

What  really  happened  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  George  Ill's 

reign  was  that  a  community  of  civilized  men,  united  by  their 

common    geographical    situation    and    conmion    interest,    and 

sundered  ftom  an  older  civilization  by  some  thousands  of  miles 

of  ocean,  became  resolved  no  longer  to  be  governed  in  accordance 

with   the  ideas  of  that  older  civilization.    The  Americans,  in 

a  word,  had  acquired  a  nationality  of  their  own.     While  the 

French   held  Canada,  the  danger  of  invasion  from  the  North 

kept   the  cdonists  eager   for    the    British    connection.      The 

expulsion  of  the  French  in    1763  left  the  colonists  ftee  from 

external  menace,  and  without  this  pressure  towards  union,  the 

essential  difeences  of  the  two  societies  made  themselves  felt. 

The  dispute  about  taxation  would  undoubtedly  be  settled  by  all 

modem  lawyers  in  fiivour  of  England.    Parliament  had  the  legal 

right  to  impose  taxes  on  the  Americans^  nor  was  there  anything 
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morally  wrong  in  asking  them  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
their  own  defence.  But  the  proposal  to  tax  was  only  evidence 
of  a  persisting  habit  of  disposition.  The  Americans  were  not 
interested  in  the  affiurs  of  Europe.  They  preferred  to  manage 
their  own  business.  The  English  Government  nude  the  fatiJ 
error  of  first  irritating  them  by  arbitrary  interference,  and  then 
alienating  them  by  force.  In  1783  George  III  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  war  produced  a  direct  conflict  between  Liberalism  and 
Toryism.  Did  the  Colonies  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mother 
Country  or  for  their  own  ?  Had  or  had  not  one  section  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  right  to  compel  another  section  ? 
Was  a  homogeneous  society  two  thousand  miles  away  to  be 
governed  by  an  English  Government  in  a  way  of  which  it 
disapproved?  Subsequent  generations  have  setded  the  Empire 
upon  Liberal  principles,  and  have  decided  to  treat  a  colony  of 
white  men  as  an  independent  nationality.  The  Tories  of  the 
American  Rebellion  decided  otherwise,  with  disastrous  results. 
But  in  losing  the  American  Colonies,  England  escaped  a  greater 
disaster.  It  was  a  choice  between  losing  the  Colonies  and  losing 
domestic  liberty.  Never  was  the  relation  between  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  more  vividly  displayed.  Never  was  it  more 
clearly  demonstrated  that  a  political  philosophy  is  one  and 
indivisiUe.  The  Tories  could  only  conquer  in  America  by 
principles  which  would  enaUe  them  to  conquer  in  England 
also.  This  was  always  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Whigs,  who 
had  no  doubt  that  in  fighting  for  the  Americans  they  were 
fighting  their  old  enemy  of  the  Revolution.  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism  were  in  this  case  identified.  The  Whigs,  in 
maintaining  the  principle  of  representative  government,  were 
defending  an  estaUished  institution.  The  Tories,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  destroy  local  self-government  by  principles  which  struck 
at  the  root  of  domestic  self-government,  were  revolutionaries 
rushing  headlong  into  reaction.  ^*I  deny,**  said  one  of  thdr 
champions,  *^  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  Representation  at 
all  in  our  Constitution,  but  that  the  Commons  are  taken  out  of 
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the  people^  as  the  democratic  part  of  the  Government,  not  elected 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  but  commissioned  by  them  in 
like  manner  as  the  Lords  are  commissioned  or  appointed  bj  the 
Crown.  If  the  Commons  were  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  people  might  control  them,  and  the  instructions  of  the  electors 
would  be  binding  upon  the  members.'' '  The  Whig  doctrine, 
opposed  to  this  negation  of  Parliament,  was  stated  most  forcibly 
by  Burke,  in  his  Address  to  the  King.  In  this  manifesto  he  said  : 
**To  leave  any  real  freedom  to  Parliament^  freedom  must 
be  left  to  the  Colonies.  A  military  government  is  the  only 
substitute  for  civil  liberty.  That  the  establishment  of  such  a 
power  in  America  will  utterly  ruin  our  finances  (though  its 
certain  effect)  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  become 
an  apt ,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our 
freedom  here.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  trained  to  a  con- 
tempt of  popular  assemblies  representative  of  an  English  people  ; 
kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  impositions  without  their 
consent  and  maintained  by  that  exaction  $  instruments  in 
subverting,  without  any  process  of  law,  great  ancient  establish- 
ments and  respected  forms  of  government ;  set  free  from, 
and  therefore  above,  the  ordinary  English  tribunals  where  they 
serve, — these  men  cannot  so  transform  themselves,  merely  by 
crossing  the  sea,  as  to  behold  with  love  and  reverence,  and 
submit  with  profound  obedience  to  the  very  same  things  in 
Great  Britain  which  in  America  they  had  been  taught  to  despise, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  awe  and  humUe.  .  •  •  We  deprecate 
the  effect  of  the  doctrines  which  must  support  and  countenance 
the  government  over  conquered  En^isbmen.*' ^ 

*  William  Knox,  in  a  letter  to  GrenviUe,  GremriUe  Papers,  iv.  336. 
Knox  wrote  the  pamphlet  SiaU  of  the  Nation,  to  which  Burke  replied 
in  his  celebrated  Observations. 

•  For  the  views  of  Pox,  see  Lord  RosselTs  Correspondence  of  C,  J,  Pox, 
1. 146 ;  Walpole's  La$t  Journals,  ii«  241 ;  and  for  those  of  the  elder  Pitt, 
Chatham  Correspondence,  ii.  367.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  set  op  a 
claim  to  an  old  French  peerage,  by  way  of  preparing  an  asylum  for 
himself  when  George  III  had  finally  established  his  despotism. 
Barkis  Correspondence,  ii.  ixa. 
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The  matter  was  indeed  worse  than  a  mere  corruption  of  the 
army.    The  people  who  used  the  army  would  be  as  much 
demoralized  as  the  army  itself,  and  every  Tory  civilian  would 
be  converted  into  an  active  enemy  of  his  own  freedom.    Burke, 
whose  speeches  on  this  subject  are  a  treasure-house  of  political 
wisdom,  saw  straight  into  the  heart  of  the  matter.    ^  There 
are  many  whose  whole  scheme  of  freedom  b  made  up  of  pride, 
perverseness,  and   insolence.    They  fisel  themselves  in  a  state 
of  thraldom,  they  imagine  that  their  soub  are  cooped  and  cabined 
in  unless  they  have  some  man,  or  some  body  of  men,  dependent 
on  their  mercy.    This  desire  of  having  some  one  below  them 
descends  to  those  who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all,  and  a  Protestant 
cobbler,  debased  by  his  poverty,   but  exalted  by  his  share  <d 
the  ruling  Church,  fisels  a  pride  in  knowing  it  is  by  his  generosity 
alone  that  the  peer,  whose   footman's  instep  he   measures,  is 
able  to  keep  his  chaplain  from  a  jaiL    This  disposition  is  the 
true  source  of  the  passion  which  many  men  in  very  humble  life 
have  taken  to  the  American  war.     Our  subjects  in  America  $ 
our  colonies ;  $ur  dependants.**  >    It  was    not  argument,  but 
a  habit  of  mind,  which  Burke  encountered.     Even  without  a 
victory  in  America,  the  corruption  of  the  Tory  mind  was  had 
enough.     It  was  precisely  in  the  temper  of  the  American  War  that 
Tory  statesmen,  after  the  French  Revolution,  afflicted  their  own 
countrymen.     But  from  the  utter  loss  of  the  temper  of  indepen- 
dence England  was  saved  by  the  loss  of  the  Colonies.    The  power 
of  the  Crown  seemed  to  be  strong  even  after  the  war.    But  m 
train  of  events  in  the  mind  had  been  started  which  could  not  be 
stopped,  and  in  fact,  when  George  III  abandoned  his  hold  over 
the  Americans,  he  abandoned  also  his  hold  over  the   English. 
This  victory  was  decisive,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
other  quarter  it  could  ever  have  been  won.    There  was  no 
country  in  Europe  where  such  a  definite  assertion  of  the  right  of 

*  Speech  at  BrM)l  ptivious  to  tkg  EUdiom  (ijdo).  The  union  between 
English  reformers  and  American  rebels  was  marked  by  deeds  as  well 
as  words.  In  1770  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  sobscribed  £i,SPO 
to  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,    if.  £.  1770, 824. 
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a  people  to  control  their  government  was  likelj  to  be  made. 
Even  France,  where  a  few  years  later  the  assertion  came  with 
ten  times  greater  vigour,  owed  much  to  the  American  rising. 
Tlie  French  Government,  which  allied  itself  with  the  Americans 
to  injure  its  old  enemj  England,  by  that  very  act  destroyed  itself. 
The  final  result  of  its  exertions  was  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
it  intended,  and  what,  at  first  sight,  it  achieved.  Apparently,  it 
humiliated  England  and  elevated  itself.  Actually,  it  saved 
England  and  destroyed  itself.  Its  subjects  were  exposed  in 
America  to  the  fatal  contagion  of  liberty.  They  brought  it  back 
to  their  own  country,  and  in  ten  years  the  French  Government 
had  perished,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  was  infected. 

It  cannot  safely  be  asserted  t&it  the  Revolution  in  Europe 
would  have  been  so  successful  but  for  the  American  Rebellion* 
The  general  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
general  acceptance  of  established  things  which  prevailed  among 
the  others,  were  weights  which  few  Europeans  would  have  tried 
to  lift,  or  could  have  lifted  if  they  had  tried.  In  the  American 
Colonies  were  gathered  people  of  a  different  complexion.  The 
Rebellion  was  not  that  purely  noble  and  disinterested  thing  which 
lovers  of  liberty  would  have  wished  it  to  be.  But  the  people 
concerned  were  such  as  made  certain  their  maintenance  of  a 
noUe  principle,  even  from  bad  motives.  The  stocks  from  which 
they  sprang  were  among  the  most  vigorous  of  the  English  race. 
The  lives  which  most  of  them  lived  made  them  hard  and  self- 
reliant.  The  distance  which  they  lived  from  the  Mother  Country 
weakened  the  influences  of  tradition.  Their  institutions  were 
in  some  districts  reminiscent  of  the  English.  But  in  general  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  they  had  no  aristocracy  and  no  privi- 
leged Church,  land  was  fi'ee  to  all,  the  women  were  trained  to 
vigour  and  independence  no  less  than  the  men.  Except  in  a  few 
of  the  older  settlements  every  circumstance  tended  to  foster 
individuality,  and  left  a  man  free  to  raise  himself  by  his  own 
exertions  to  positions  of  dignity  and  power.  As  Tom  Paine  put 
it  in  the  Second  Part  of  his  Rights  of  Man^  ^  So  deeply  rooted 
were  all  the  Governments  of  the  old  world,  and  so  effectually 
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had  the  tyranny  and  the  antiquity  of  habit  established  itself  over 
the  mind,  that  no  beginning  could  be  made  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Europe,  to  reform  the  political  condition  of  man.  Freedom  had 
been  hunted  round  the  globe ;  reason  was  considered  as  rebellion  ; 
and  the  slavery  of  fear  had  made  men  afraid  to  think«^  The 
significance  of  this  great  event  could  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  monarchies  had  been 
humiliated  by  a  people  who  proclaimed,  as  the  foundation  of  their 
new  State,  the  equality  of  all  individuals  within  it.  The  presence 
of  the  United  States  was  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the  discon- 
tented and  the  suffering  among  the  older  peoples  that  successful 
revolt  was  possible,  and  that  constitutions  might  stand  fast 
which  did  not  confer  privileges  upon  any  class  in  the  community. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  American  people  have  not 
often  (alien  short  of  their  own  ideals.  But  the  ideals  were  at 
least  esublished.  It  was  no  small  thing  that  a  State  should  have 
come  into  being  whose  founders  proclaimed  in  their  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  ^  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  to  seciuv  these  rights  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.**  There  are  not  less  than 
five  historical  or  logical  errors  in  that  sonorous  passage.  But  it 
acted  on  the  old  world  like  the  voice  of  God  among  the  dry 
bones. 

Opinion  in  England  seems  to  have  been  generally  fmrourable 
to  the  war.  Opposition  was  most  nurked  among  the  commercial 
classes,  whose  trade  was  seriously  injured  by  the  loss  of  the 
colonial  market  and  the  destruction  of  shipping.  Such  as  it  was, 
it  encouraged  the  organization  of  public  opinion  outside  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  previously  practised  in  the  affair  of  Wilkes. 
The  attack  was  properly  directed  against  the  Crown.  The  City 
of  London  led  the  way  in  December,  1779,  by  resolving  ^that 
the  various  measures  which  have  brought  the  landed  and  mer- 
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candle  interest  of  this  country  into  its  present  reduced  and 
deplorable  situation  coiild  not  have  beeh  pursued  to  their  actual 
extremity,  had  it  not  been  for  the  abuse  of  the  present  increased, 
enormous,  and  undue  influence  of  the  Crown/'  There  followed 
a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire.  This  assembly  pro- 
tested against  the  multiplication  of  sinecures  and  pensions  ^  from 
whence  the  Crown  had  acquired  a  great  and  unconstitutional 
influence,  which,  if  not  checked,  might  soon  prove  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  this  country,*'  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  an  association  to  promote  economic  reform  and 
restore  the  freedom  of  Parliament.  Great  excitement  was  caused 
at  this  meeting  by  the  indiscreet  remarks  of  a  gentleman  called 
Smelt,  who  had  been  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  appears  to  have  argued  that  the  King's  influence  was  too  little 
rather  than  too  great,  and*the  indignation  produced  by  his  remarks 
shows  how  widely  independent  opinion  dissented  from  the  servility 
of  Parliament.!  Similar  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  thirty  differ- 
ent counties  and  boroughs,  and  in  most  of  them  committees  of 
correspondence  were  appointed.  Deputies  from  some  of  these 
committees  met  in  London  in  March,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Wyvil,  the  Yorkshire  clergyman.  The  deputies  published  a 
memorial  which  described  the  state  of  government  as  ^  a  despotic 
system,"  declared  that  ^  the  whole  capacity  of  popular  freedom 
had  been  struck  at,"  and  referred  in  plain  terms  to  the  ^^  venal 
majority  "  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  memorial  demanded 
that  one  hundred  new  members  should  be  sent  to  Westminster  to 
represent  the  counties.  > 

This  external  pressure  produced  some  eflFect  even  upon  Parlia- 
ment, corrupt  though  it  was.  In  April  the  House  of  Commons 
resdved  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  ^  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
Resolurions  in  &vour  of  economical  reforms  were  passed  without 
divisions,  and  Burke  introduced  a  Bill  for  reducing  expenditure 

'  A.  R.  1780,  51.    See  also  Sir  Gec»rge  Savile's  Address  to  the  Fru- 
koiden  of  York,  169, 
^  A.R.  1780,  55. 
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hj  about  ^200,000  a  jrear  and  for  abolishing  some  of  the  worst  of 
the  sinecures*  But  the  tide  spon  ceased  to  flow  in  Parh'ament. 
The  Gordon  Riots  in  June,  thI^  gave  the  Tories  a  very  useful 
weapon  against  popular  agitation.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
actually  introduced  a  Bill  for  manhood  suffrage  and  annual 
Parliaments  on  the  very  day  when  the  Protestant  mob  began  the 
work  of  plunder  and  arson.  But  any  attempt  at  political  reform 
was  at  this  time  hopeless.  There  was  no  unanimity  among  the 
reformers.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  a  logical  Radical.  Fox 
supported  annual  Parliaments  and  opposed  manhood  su£Brage« 
Burke,  who  was  active  in  proposals  to  suppress  corruption,  would 
not  accept  even  triennial  Parliaments,  and  though  he  had  no 
objection  to  slight  changes  in  the  distribution  of  seats,  hated 
equally  all  drastic  changes  in  the  franchise  and  in  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  an 
election,  at  which  the  King  spent  nearly  ^^50,000  in  buying 
votes,  strengthened  the  Tory  Government,  and  even  Burkels 
plans  for  economical  reforms  were  generally  defeated. 

The  campaign  in  the  country  persisted,  and  in  May,  1782, 
William  Pitt  revived  the  question  of  political  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pitt  was  then  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  in  favour  of  consideraUe  changes,  and  but 
for  the  accident  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  would  probably 
have  abolished  many  of  the  rotten  boroughs  and  extended  the 
franchise  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  speech  of 
178a  was  hardly  less  vigorous  in  its  denunciations  of  royal  and 
aristocratic  influence  than  were  the  speeches  of  Fox  in  the  House 
and  those  of  the  country  meetings  outside  it.  But  he  was  at 
this  time  only  a  new  member,  with  none  of  that  mastery  of  the 
assembly  which  he  afterwards  acquired.  His  motion  for  a  Special 
Conmiittee  was  beaten  by  161  votes  to  141,  and  fifty  years 
elapsed  before  the  cause  received  such  powerful  support  again. 
Pitt  did  indeed  introduce  a  Bill  in  1785  which  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  a  certain  number  of  rotten  boroughs  and  the  transfer 
of  their  members  to  the  counties  and  London,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  compensation  fund  which  should  be 
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applied  to  similar  objects  in  future  years,  as  the  population  passed 
to  the  unrepresented  industrial  towns  of  the  North.  But  in  this 
scheme  he  acted  without  his  colleagues.  By  248  votes  to  174 
the  House  refused  him  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill,  and  he  never 
made  a  second  attempt.  Five  years  later  the  French  Revolution 
made  him  a  determined  opponent  of  the  cause  which  he  had  once 
supported. 

So  fiu-  as  Parliament  was  concerned,  the  Liberal  movement  for 
political  reform  made  no  headway.  In  other  channels  the 
Liberal  tide  moved  quietly  but  steadily.  In  1778  relief  was 
obtained  by  the  Roman  Catholics  from  some  of  their  worst 
dtsalnlities*  In  that  year  Sir  George  Savile's  Bill  abolishing  the 
penalties  upon  priests  and  Jesuits  who  were  found  teaching  in 
schools,  and  the  infamous  rule  which  dispossessed  a  Papist  owner 
of  real  property  in  favour  of  the  next  Protestant  heir,  was  passed 
in  both  Houses  without  opposition.  But  even  this  slight  measure 
of  justice  aroused  great  hostility  in  the  country,  and  two  years 
later  the  Gordon  Riots  showed  that  the  persecuting  zeal  of 
Protestantism  was  not  yet  dead.  The  Dissenters  were  the  next 
to  move,  but  in  their  case  Conservatism  was  too  powerful 
In  1787,  dissatisfied  with  the  annual  Acts  of  Indemnity,  which 
preserved  the  stigma  of  inferiority  while  relieving  them  of  its 
legal  penalties,  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists 
attempted  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  the 
Corporation  Act.  Their  case  was  presented  in  the  House  of 
ConuBoos  by  a  Churchman  named  Beaufoy  in  1787  and  again 
in  1789.  North  opposed  him  on  the  grounds  that  abolition 
would  endanger  the  Established  Church,  which  was  an  essential 
part  oi  the  British  Constitution.  Fox  took  the  true  Liberal  view, 
declared  that  no  Church  should  be  Established  which  was  not 
the  Church  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  ^  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England  should  ever  be 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Established  Church,  in  such  a  case  the 
abolition  ought  immediately  to  follow."  Pitt  was  no  bigot,  but 
consulted  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     A  meeting  of  the 
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Bishops  decided  against  abolition  by  ten  votes  to  two.'  Pitt, 
therefore  spoke  against  the  motion,  which  was  defeated.^  But 
the  cause  was  not  hopeless.  The  voting  in  1787  was  178  against 
ICO.  In  1789  it  was  122  against  I02.  But  in  1792,  when  a 
similar  motion  was  made  by  Fox,  the  conditions  were  altered. 
The  French  Revolution  had  broken  out  The  property  of  the 
French  Church  had  been  confiscated.  Dr.  Priestley,  the  most 
copious  of  the  Dissenting  writers,  had  expressed  hb  desire  to 
disestablish  the  English  Church.  Dr.  Price,  the  most  popular  of 
the  Dissenting  preachers,  had  praised  the  acts  of  the  French 
revolutionaries.  All  the  fears  of  reaction  rallied  to  support 
the  Establishment,  and  the  motion  was  beaten  by  296  votes 
to  105.    It  was  not  brought  forward  again  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  right  of  free  discussion,  so  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  political  and  religious  liberty,  gained  some  additional  protection 
in  1791,  when  Fox's  Libel  Act  was  passed.  Prior  to  that  date 
juries  had  been  confined  in  libel  cases  to  answering  two  ques- 
tions :  was  the  document  published  \  and  what  did  its  words 
mean  ?  The  judge  then  decided  whether  the  meaning  put  upon 
the  words  by  the  jury  constituted  a  libel  or  not.  This  sj^stem 
gave  a  great  advantage  to  the  Government  in  all  cases  of  seditious 
or  blasphemous  libel,  and  prosecutions  of  printers  and  journalists 
were  very  common.  The  judge  was  a  lawyer,  and  probably 
Tory  in  hb  opinions.  He  was  connected  with  Government, 
with  the  propertied  classes,  and  with  the  Established  Church. 
Any  aUack  on  existing  political,  proprietary,  or  religious  institu- 
tions was  therefore  tested  by  a  man  who  was  probably  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  all  three,  and  might  actually  have  defended  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  policy  which  had  been  attacked  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  Judges  like  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord 
Camden  had  shown  themselves,  during  the  Wilkes  controversy, 
to  be  honourable  and  upright.  But  the  danger  existed,  and  even 
if  the  judge's  power  was  not  consciously  abused,  it  was  always 

>  Watson's  AmcdcU*  qfHi$  Own  Timi. 
•  Park  Hisi.,  xiix.  509. 
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liable  to  be  affected  by  class  prejudice.'  Fox's  Libel  Act  gave 
to  the  jury  the  right  to  decide  whether  a  publication  was  libellous 
or  not.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the 
middle  classes  showed  themselves  as  bigoted  as  the  upper,  even 
trial  by  jury  was  but  a  poor  protection  to  an  avowed  Republican 
or  atheist.  But  the  new  principle  was  safer  than  the  old,  and 
it  was  something  even  to  have  asserted  that  a  man's  political 
opinions  should  be  judged  by  his  fellow-subjects,  and  not  by  a 
member  of  the  governing  class.  The  Act  implied,  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  voted  for  it,  a  reversal  of  the  old  conception  of 
Sute  and  subject.  So  long  as  the  supremacy  of  the  State  was 
assumed,  criticism  of  government  was  inevitably  regarded  as 
improper.  It  was,  in  effect,  the  servant  rebuking  the  master. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  right  of  the  subject  to  control  the 
State  becomes  the  basis  of  political  reasoning,  criticism  of  govern- 
ment is  no  more  than  the  master  rebuking  the  servant.  The 
passing  of  Fox's  Libel  Act  is  a  proof  that  political  minds  were 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  suggests,  no  less  than  Pitt's  proposals 
for  reform,  that  but  for  the  French  Revolution  political  estimates 
might  have  been  revised,  and  political  institutions  readjusted, 
at  a  much  earlier  date  than  they  were. 

One  other  transaction  of  this  period  is  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  Liberalism.  In  1785  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
that  Warren  Hastings  should  be  impeached  for  his  conduct  of 
aflSurs  in  India.  Hastings  had  been  Governor-General  under 
the  East  India  Company,  whose  territory  and  influence  had  been 
cnm-mously  increased  since  the  victories  of  Clive  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  twenty  years  before.  The  prime  mover  in 
the  impeachment  was  Burke,  who  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  the  charges  and  the  conduct  of  the  trial  enormous  industry^ 
and  an  eloquence  so  tremendous  that  to  this  day  no  man  can 
read  his  speeches  without  shaking  with  horror  and  indignation. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Luxford's  case,  mentioned  by  Fox  in  Pari.  Hist, 
xauu  557»  and  contrast  the  judge  and  the  juries  in  William  Hone's 
triab  (1817). 
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The  Company  hmd  been  guilty  of  every  vice  which  the  dit 
mind  displajrs  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  weaker 
peoples.  It  had  developed  the  art  of  exploitation  to  perfection. 
Its  agents  were  in  the  country  to  make  money  for  their  share- 
holders, and  in  pursuing  the  interest  of  their  shareholden  they 
did  not  forget  their  own.  The  natives  were  exposed  to  a  double 
confiscation,  and  every  consideration  of  good  government  was 
not  seldom  subordinated  to  this  universal  rapacity.  The  agents 
bribed  and  forged,  they  abused  judicial  process,  they  broke 
treaties  and  sold  their  allies,  they  made  war  upon  those  peoples 
whom  it  was  convenient  to  treat  as  their  enemies,  and  when 
they  wanted  an  excuse  for  a  campaign  of  their  own  they 
hired  out  British  soldiers  to  a  native  destn^er,  and  entrusted 
to  him  the  work  of  massacre  and  pillage  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  undertake  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  India 
were  not  at  that  time  acquainted  with  the  classics.  Had  they 
been,  they  might  more  than  once  have  quoted  with  grim  justice 
against  the  British  those  words  which  the  Latin  historian  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  own  ancestors :  ^  Slaughter 
and  plunder  are  in  their  vocabulary  Sjmonymous  with  Empire, 
and  when  they  have  made  a  desert  they  call  it  peace.**' 

Hastings  was  in  fiict  incomparably  better  than  his  pre- 
decessors,  and  after  the  trial  had  dragged  on  for  more  than 
seven  years  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Lords.  But  the  pro- 
ceedings had  established  the  great  principle  that  morality  is  to 
be  observed  by  white  races  in  dealing  with  black,  and  that 
even  though  forms  of  government  may  be  dife-ent,  the  objects 
of  government  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
happiness  of  the  governed  and  not  the  enrichment  of  the 
governor.  The  impeachment  cost  Burke  fourteen  years  of 
unremitting  labour.  But  though  he  failed  in  his  immediate 
object,  and  though  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  Indian 
government  was  slow,  the  permanent  effects  of  his  work 
remained.     Burke's  speeches  were   often  overcharged,  and   if 

•  See  the  speech  ol  Calcagos  to  the  British,  in  Tadtns*  A^ncoU, 
c  ja 
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Hastings  had  been  as  bad  as  Burke  believed  him  to  be,  he 
would  have  been  supernaturally  bad.  But  indignation  on  behalf 
of  an  alien  race  is  not  so  common  that  we  can  afford  to  spare 
even  its  excess.  A  later  generation  of  Englishmen,  reading 
some  of  the  sorry  pages  in  the  history  of  our  modern  Empire, 
may  r^ret  the  absence  from  us  of  Burke's  imagination,  sym- 
pathy,  and  inexhaustible  wrath.  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1772  and  1784  gave  the  Crown  political  control  over  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  complete  transfer  of  the  Company's 
rights  in  1858  established  the  government  of  India  upon  a 
pdidcal  and  no  longer  upon  a  commercial  basis.  Blemishes 
there  are  still,  but  there  are  few  Sjrstems  of  government  in  the 
world  which  are  less  influenced  by  the  desire  to  promote  the 
selfish  ends  of  the  governors.  The  transformation  of  English 
opinion  with  regard  to  India  began  with  Burke. 

On  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  there  seemed  to  be  a 
very  good  prospect  of  reforms  in  the  English  Constitution.  The 
CathoUcs  had  made  an  actual  advance.  The  Dissenters  had 
every  reason  to  be  hopeful.  The  Tory  leader  himself  had  shown 
S]rmpathy  with  free  election  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
new  industrial  districts.  But  the  fate  of  English  liberties  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  Government.  If  Turgot  and  the 
French  reformers  had  had  their  way,  the  Revolution 
might  have  been  averted,  or  at  least  mitigated.  The  triumph 
of  the  French  privileged  classes  made  reform  impossible,  and 
made  it  certain  that  revolution  would  be  violent  and  universal. 
In  May,  1776,  Louis  XVI,  impelled  by  faction  and  his  bad 
wifie,  dismissed  the  one  statesman  who  could  have  made  absolute 
monarchy  tolerable  to  the  French  people.  By  the  end  of  1793 
be  and  the  Queen  had  perished  on  the  scafibld,  the  nobility  were 
dead  or  in  exile,  and  a  French  Republic  was  proclaiming  with 
even  greater  emphasis  than  the  American  the  doctrines  of 
individuality  and  natural  right  The  shock  to  established  things 
was  terrific  This  was  not  a  matter  of  a  handful  of  colonists 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  world.    It  was  a  whole  nation,  and  that 
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in  the  heart  of  Europe,  which  had  not  only  risen  against 
monarchy  but  had  destroyed  it,  and  with  it  aristocracy  and  the 
Church.  Every  institution  upon  which  political  society  was 
based  had  vanished  in  the  flood,  and  the  French  people,  not 
content  with  establishing  new  principles  at  home,  were  calling 
upon  the  common  people  abroad  to  do  the  like,  and  were 
announcing  their  intention  of  carrying  help  wherever  it  was 
required.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  these  da)rs  with  what 
feelings  those  who  believed  in  class  distinctions  and  privileges 
and  the  aristocratic  monopoly  of  government  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  an  assembly  which  issued  this  Declaration  of  Rights. 

^I.  Men  are  bom,  and  alwa)rs  continue,  free  and  equal  in 
respect  of  their  rights.  Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  be 
founded  only  on  public  utility. 

^  IL  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man  ;  and  these  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  to  oppression. 

^  in.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all  sovereignty  ; 
nor  can  any  individual  or  any  body  of  men  be  entitled  to  any 
authority  which  is  not  expressly  derived  from  it.** 

The  Declaration  aflTords  as  ample  material  for  criridsm  on 
logical  and  historical  grounds  as  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence.  But  its  plain  meaning  was  the  same :  that  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  institution  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  everything  in  politics  was  to  be  tested  in  future  by  its 
efiect  upon  human  beings,  irrespective  of  their  rank,  wealth, 
creed,  or  occupation,  or  sex.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  source  of 
modern  Liberalism. 

In  England  the  Revolution  was  at  first  regarded  with 
general  approbation,  or  at  least  indiflFerent  curiosity.  To  Whigs 
like  Fox  and  Mackintosh^  as  well  as  to  Radicals  like  Price  and 
Cartwright,  it  was  a  matter  of  exultation  to  see  the  end  of 
absolute  monarchy  in  France.  Even  a  Tory  might  view  with 
equanimity  the  summoning  of  a  French  Assembly  which  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  English.  Even  a  lawyer  might  rejoice 
at  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  the  symbol  of  arbitrary  government. 
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and  the  negation  of  the  English  rule  of  law.    But  as  the  Revolu- 
tion swept  bejrond  the  constitutional  forms,  when  the  mob  broke 
loose  in  Paris,  when  the  King's  head  was  cut  off,  when  the  heads 
of  men  and  women  who  were  noble  in  character  as  well  as 
rank  were  carried  through    the    streets  on   pikes^  when    the 
property  of  the  Church  was  confiscated,  and   when  members 
of  the  old  nobility  of  the  most  splendid  nation  in  Europe  exhibited 
their  destitution  in  every  town  of  England,  the   bulk  of  the 
English  people  hurried  into  reaction.     If  anything  beyond  the 
mere  excesses  of  the  Revolution  was  required  to  turn  a  timid 
friend  into  a  Arantic  enemy,  it  was  the  Assembly's  proclamation 
of  its  intention  to  help  all  other  peoples  to  follow  its  example. 
There  is  no  people  which  hates  political  bloodshed  more  than  the 
English.    There  is  no  people  which   more  stubbornly  resents 
foreign  interference  in  its  domestic  afiairs.     Both  these  national 
characteristics  were  offended  by  the  Revolution,  and  their  offence 
was  the  opportunity  of  Toryism.     Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Late 
Revolution  in  Prance  was  published  in  1791,  and  gave  voice  to 
the  national  dislike  of  violent  political  changes.    The  book,  with 
its  deep  reading  of  human  nature,  its  insistence  on  the  continuity 
of  national  growth,  and   its  contempt  for  those  who  thought 
to  alter  a  political  society  by  reasoning  in  the  abstract,  was  the 
wisest  book  which  the  Revolution  produced  on  either  side.     But 
it  was  fiill  of  errors  of  &ct,  and  it  made  no  allowances  for  the 
horrible  suffering  which  the  old  s]rstem  had  imposed  upon  the 
common  people  of  France.    If  it  expressed  the  opinions  of  a 
wise  Conservatism,  it  was  also  made  the  textbook  of  selfishness 
and  monopoly.     Every  person  who  owned  property  or  privilege 
was  roused  by  it  into  hatred  of  any  change  which  threatened  to 
extend  the  political  rights  of  the  majority.    The  governing  class 
marshalled  itself  to  defend  its  own.     From  the  moment  when 
Burke  published  his  book  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  hardly  a  single  Liberal  measure  was  passed 
into  law.     The  fate  of  the  Dissenters  has  already  been  described. 
Parliamentary  Reform  fared  no  better.     In  1792,    I793>  and 
1795  Charles  Grey,  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  brought  the  subject 
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before  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1782  Pitt  had  been  beaten 
by  161  votes  to  141.  In  1793  Grey  was  beaten  by  282  to  41, 
and  in  1793  ^Y  ^5^  ^^  ^3*  '^^^  Dissenters  were  not  admitted 
to  public  offices  till  1828.  The  Catholics  had  to  wait  till  1829. 
Parliament  was  not  reformed  till  1832.  Nor  was  the  Tory 
spirit  displayed  simply  in  neglect  It  was  active  and  vicious. 
During  the  long  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  in  1831,  the  Press  was 
gagged,  political  associations  were  broken  up,  combinations  of 
workmen  were  prohibited,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, public  meetings  were  forbidden  or  violently  dispersed, 
and  large  numbers  of  worthy  and  respectable  men  were  trans- 
ported or  kept  in  prison,  in  many  cases  without  trial  Free 
institutions  endured,  but  they  ceased  to  operate.  Liberty  was 
kept,  but  in  chains. 

The  man  who  determined  the  course  ot  this  reaction  was 
William  Pitt,  and  though  much  of  its  evil  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  state  of  general  opinion,  his  personal  responsibility  was  very 
great.  He  seems  to  have  assumed  that  failure  would  follow  every 
attempt  at  change,  and  though  he  was  in  favour  of  the  Reform  of 
Parliament,  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  Free  Trade,  and  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  was  not  hostile  to  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  of  Dissenters,  he  abated  every  one  of  his  prin- 
ciples  without  seriously  attempting  to  put  them  into  practice. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  politicians  and  one  of  the  worst 
statesmen  England  has  ever  had.  He  managed  Parliament  with 
astonishing  success,  and  hardly  ever  used  it  for  a  good  purpose. 
His  feilure  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  increased  discontent 
and  made  government  more  difficult.  His  failure  to  emancipate 
the  Catholics  before  the  Union  with  Ireland  was  the  final  and 
decisive  cause  of  the  Rebellion  ot  1798,  and  his  failure  to 
emancipate  them  after  the  Union  was  the  chief  reason  why  that 
measure  did  nothing  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland  or  its 
relations  with  England.  His  failure  to  abolish  the  Slave 
Trade,  when  even  Tories  like  Windham  were  against  it, 
prolonged  for  twenty    ]rears  a  system  of  human    misery  and 
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d^radaticm  such  as  had  never  been  known  in  any  civilized  part 
of  the  world.  His  system  of  finance  burdened  the  country  with 
an  unnecessary  load  of  debt.  His  fidlure  to  adjust  the  customs 
tariff  to  the  new  conditions  of  a  population  which  was  no  longer 
self-sufficing  increased  distress  and  discontent  with  it.  His 
chief  enterprise,  the  war  with  France,  was  begun  in  folly  and 
conducted  with  incompetence,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death 
that  it  was  efficiently  conducted  to  a  successful  issue.  The  one 
thing  which  he  did  was  to  maintain  a  strong  central  government 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  to  this  maintenance  of  government 
he  sacrificed  almost  everything  for  which  government  exists. 
^  The  Pilot  who  weathered  the  storm"  flung  all  the  cargo  out 
of  the  ship,  and  steered  her  from  the  high  seas  into  dangerous 
shallows^  from  some  of  which  she  has  not  yet  escaped. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  ENGLISH  OPINION 

The  Revolution  affected  English  society  in  two  directly  opposite 
wa)rs.  It  is  unquestionable  that  its  violence  drove  the  majority 
into  hostility  not  only  to  Revolution,  but  to  Reform.  But  many 
men  and  women  welcomed  the  triumph  of  its  principles  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  was  almost  as  extravagant  as  the  opposition 
of  the  rest.  Those  who  had  preached  equality  in  the  days  or 
Wilkes  and  the  American  War  were  encouraged  to  greater  seal, 
and  the  bigness  of  the  new  shock  awakened  interest  in  masses 
of  people  who  had  previously  been  apathetic.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  had  by  this  time  produced  much  or  the  social 
alteration  of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given,  and 
the  artisans  of  the  North  offered  a  fertile  soil  for  doctrines  which 
had  previously  fallen  on  barren  ground.  Political  speculation 
now  for  the  first  time  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the 
governing  class.  The  new  thinkers  themselves  belonged  to  all 
ranks,  though  very  few  of  them  were  to  be  found  among  the 
aristocracy.  They  all  preached,  with  more  or  less  ardour,  and 
with  a  more  or  less  crude  application  of  logic  to  political  conditions, 
the  doctrine  that  every  man  had  an  equal  moral  right  with  every 
other  to  control  his  own  life.  For  practical  purposes  the  speculation 
of  these  primitive  Liberab  did  not  extend  beyond  male  limits. 
But  some,  of  whom  Mary  Wollstonecraft  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous,' even  made  the  same  claim  for  every  woman.  When 
only  one  woman  in  ten  thousand  had  any  substantial  intellectual 
training,  it  was  natural  enough  that  dA'  Ihould  give  littk 

>  In  her  VindkaUam  of  the  RiikU  cf  Woman  (1792). 
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thought  to  their  political  rights.  Until  women  were  sufficiently 
educated  to  ask  for  equality  in  the  State,  it  was  impossible  that 
men  should  think  seriously  of  granting  it.  But  the  French 
Revolution,  though  its  direct  efiect  on  the  political  condi^on  of 
women  was  insignificant,  started,  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  men,  a 
train  of  events  which  has  borne  fruit  in  more  modern  times. 
The  emancipation  of  women  from  the  control  of  men,  which  is 
the  most  profound  of  all  the  social  changes  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
has  been  produced  by  precisely  the  same  changes  in  social  ideas  as 
those  which  have  abolished  the  political  distinctions  among  sects 
and  classes  of  men.  It  is  only  another  part  of  the  process  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  which  is  called  Liberalism. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  this  early  Liberal  movement  is 
Mts  n^lect  of  economic  questions,  and  its  concentration   upon 
1  the  mere  machinery  of  government.     The  science  of  political 
economy  was  indeed  only  in   its  infancy,  and  Adam   Smith's 
Wialth  of  Nations^  published   in    1776,  had   little   eflFect  upon 
practical  politicians  of  any  school  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     Political  argument  was  therefore  conducted  in 
these  early  stages  very  largely  upon  a  theoretical  basis,  and  Tories, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals  contended  as  mightily  about  the  abstractions 
of  natural  rights  and  sovereignty  as  the  early  Churches  about  the 
difierence  between  Homoousion  and  Homoiousion.    Almost  the 
only  practical  grievances  alleged    against  the  old  system  were 
expensive    wars    and    the    maintenance    of    sinecures.      The 
early  Reformers,  though  the  doctrine  of  laissez  fain  was  not 
formulated  until  half  a  century  later,  in  fact  believed  it.     They 
were  in  economics  what  tne  Whigs  were  in  politics.     They  hated 
the  interference  of  the  executive,  and  they  would  probably  have 
looked  upon  attempts  to  alter  economic  conditions  as  meddling, 
which  would  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  and  increase  the 
already  dangerous  influence  of  the  Crown. 
'     This  indiflFerence,  or  rather  hostility,  to  economic  reforms  was 
I  shared  by  all  parties  alike.     Practically  everybody  agreed  that  it 
was  a  bad  thing  for  Government  to  interfere  with  trade,  though 
few  went  so  fiu*   as   to  condenm    the  system   of  Protection. 
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Arthur  Young  disliked  Government  interference  at  an  economist. 
^  All  restrictive  forcible  measures  in  domestic  policy  are  bad.^' 
Burke  declared  that  his  opinion  was  against  ^  an  overdoing  of 
any  sort  of  administration,  and  more  especially  against  this  most 
momentous  of  all  meddling  on  the  part  of  authority,  the  meddling 
with  the  subsistence  of  the  people.*' •  Adam  Smith,  in  his  ff^iabh 
of  NatioHSy  said  that  ^  According  to  the  system  of  natural  liberty, 
the  sovereign  has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to  •  •  •  I.  The 
duty  of  protecting  the  society  from  the  violence  and  invasicm  of 
other  independent  societies;  IL  The  duty  of  protecting,  as  far  as 
possible,  every  member  of  the  society  from  the  injustice  or 
oppression  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establish- 
ing an  exact  administration  of  justice ;  and  III.  The  duty  or 
erecting  and  maintaining  certain  public  works  and  certain  public 
institutions,  which  it  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  any  indivi- 
dual, or  small  number  of  individuals,  to  erect  and  maintain,  because 
the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expense  to  any  individual  or  small 
number  of  individuals,  though  it  may  frequently  do  much  more 
than  repay  it  to  a  great  society.'*  3  This  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  manu&cturers,  and  in  1806  it  was  embodied  in  a 
Parliamentary  Report  on  industrial  conditions:  ^The  right  of 
every  man  to  employ  the  capital  he  inherits  or  has  acquired 
according  to  his  own  discretion  without  molestation  or  obstmcrioa, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  or  property  of  others, 
is  one  of  those  privil^es  which  the  free  and  happy  constitution  of 
this  country  has  long  accustomed  every  Briton  to  consider  as  his. 
birthright.**  4  The  aristocracy  and  the  commercial  classes  alike 
distrusted  an  interference  which  restricted  their  personal  freedom. 
The  Radicals,  who  professed  to  be,  and  were  much  more  alive 
to  the  distresses  of  the  labourers  and  artisans,  were  hardly  less 
emphatic  ^AU  government,**  said  Dr.  Price,  **even  within  a 
State,  becomes  tyrannical  as  far  as  it  b  a  needless  and  wanton 
exercise  of  power,  or  is  carried  fiuther  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  the  peace  or  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  State.    This 


•  PoUtkal  Ariikmitic  (1774),  95.  *  ThougkU  om  Satrdfy  (179^. 

i  WeaUk  €f  Nations,  Bk.  IV^  dx.         «  Roporti,  1806^  liL  2. 
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is  what  an  excellent  writer  calk  ^governing  too  much/"' 
'^  Government)''  said  Godwin,  ^^can  have  no  more  than  two 
legitimate  purposes,  the  suppression  of  injustice  against  individuak 
within  the  community  and  defence  against  external  invasion."  ^ 
Most  of  the  Radicals  were  in  fact  of  the  middle  class,  and  few  of 
them  saw  things  from  the  workman's  point  of  view.  However 
bj  they  went,  they  were  careful  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
property.  ^The  phrase  ^domineering  rich'  is  exceptionable," 
said  Major  Cartwright,  ^  as  it  may,  by  cavillers,  be  construed  into 
an  attempt  to  excite  the  poor  to  invade  the  property  of  the  rich. 
It  is  not  by  an  invasion  of  such  property  that  the  condition  of 
the  poor  is  to  be  amended,  but  by  such  equal  laws  as  would  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  prevent  injustice,  and  to  benefit  every  class 
of  the  community."  3  A  free  Parliament  would  allow  every  man 
an  equal  chance  of  obtaining  wealth.  Neither  Cartwright  nor 
any  of  his  associates  seems  to  have  considered  that,  while  wealth 
was  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  ^mall  class,  equality,  even  or 
of^xMtunity,  was  impossible  without  some  measure  of  State  inter- 
ference. What  was  needed  by  the  working  class  was  the 
removal  of  taxes  upon  food  and  raw  materials,  a  helpfril  instead 
of  a  degrading  Poor  Law,  the  right  to  combine  against  their 
employers,  and  factory  legislation.  But  the  speculators  were 
more  concerned  to  reduce  the  interference  of  aristocratic  govern- 
ment with  the  liberty  of  the  middle  class  than  to  increase  the 
interference  of  any  sort  of  government  with  the  working  class, 
and  they  failed  to  see  that  the  workmen's  grievances  were  not 
the  same'  as  their  own.  A  man  who  was  wellnigh  pressed  to 
death  with  heavy  weights  was  to  be  relieved  by  an  improvement 
in  the  ventilation  of  the  torture-chamber. 

The  Radicals  4  thus,  in  common  with  the  Tories  and  the 
Whigs,  ignored  economic  problems,  or  assumed  that  they  were 

*  On  Civil  Liberty  (1776),  72. 

*  PolitiuU  JusUce  (1793},  ii.  190. 

*  Memoir  of  Ma^or  Cartwright,  i.  244. 

4  I  use  the  term  "  Radicals"  for  these  early  extremists  because  it  is 
the  most  convenient  But  the  word  was  not  actually  introduced  till 
the  end  of  the  French  War  in  1816. 
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incapable  of  solving  them  by  political  action.  But  their 
opinions,  so  fiir  as  they  went,  were  Liberal  opinions.  They 
made  the  individual  the  unit  of  political  society,  and  denounced 
all  artificial  barriers  between  ranks  and  classes.  In  hb  jrounger 
days  Cartwright  held  principles  which  led  directly  to  Re- 
publicanism. In  his  pamphlet  Take  Tour  Ch$ice^  which  was 
published  in  1776,  at  the  height  of  the  American  dispute,  he 
said  :  ^  How  much  soever  any  individual  may  be  qualified  for,  or 
deserve  any  elevation,  he  hath  no  right  to  it  till  it  be  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  fellows.  ...  It  b  liberty,  and  not  dominion, 
which  is  held  by  divine  right.^  >  The  sufiBnge  must  be  extended 
to  all  adult  men.  ^  Personality  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the 
right  of  being  represented ;  •  •  .  property  has,  in  reality,  nothing 
to  do  in  the  case.  ...  It  is  a  very  fit  object  of  the  attention  of 
his  representative  in  Parliament,  but  it  contributes  nothing  to  his 
right  of  having  that  representation.***  ^We  might  as  well 
make  the  possession  of  forty  shillings  per  annum  the  proof  of  a 
man's  being  rational,  as  of  his  being  free.**  3 

But  Cartwright,  though  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  logical 
politician,  and  reasoning  on  principles  as  purely  Republican  as 
those  of  Paine  himself,  was  a  member  of  the  middle  class,  and 
enjoyed,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life,  a  substantial  income.  He 
openly  opposed  the  followers  of  Paine,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  which  he  helped  to  found  in 
1792,  he  carried  a  resolution  in  favour  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.4  This  Society  contained  not  only  Radicals  like 
Cartwright,  but  Whig  Reformers  like  Grey  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Eventually,  the  logicians  were  squeezed  out,  and  the 
Society  became  a  Whig  organization,  the  least  vigorous  of  all 
those  which  worked  for  reform  outside  of  Parliament  The 
best  of  its  members  were  practical  politicians,  who  concen- 
trated on  active  and  notorious  abuses  like  rotten  boroughs  and 
the  disfranchisement  of  large  towns.5    Grey  worked  in  Parlia- 

«  P.  3.  •  P.  22.  >  P.  37.  «  Memoir,  L  191. 

In  1793  the  Society  published  a  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Represet^ 
tation^  which  showed  that  309  members  were  returned  by  private 
patronage,  163  of  them  by  Peers  {Annual  Register,  1793). 
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constitutions,  and  he  exaggerated  the  ease  with  which  others 
might  be  made  like  them.     This  violent  plucking  out  of  ancient 
lo]ralties  seemed  normal,  when  in  fact  it  was  altogether  abnormal. 
In  America,  separated  from  the  old  world  and  its  old  habits,  the 
process  had  been  comparatively  easy.     In  France,  as  subsequent 
events    proved,    it    was    of    enormous    difficulty.      Men    who 
habitually  build  their  houses  on  the  sites  of  abated  earthquakes 
are  not  in  a  day  to  be  twisted  out  of  their  habit  of  submitting  to 
illogical  things  like  kings  and  nobles  and  Churches.     Nor  is  it 
often  servility  or  credulity  which  produces  that  submission.     In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  that  they  accept  that  to  which 
they  have  bedhi  accustomed,  and  require  some  outrageous  pro- 
vocation to  make  them  change.    This  was  incredible  to  Paine. 
What  was  unreasonable  was  fraudulent,  and  what  was  fraudulent 
to-day  had  always  been  fraudulent.     ^  It  is  impossible  that  such 
Governments  as  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world  would  have 
commenced  by  any  other  means  than  a  total  violation  of  every 
principle,  sacred  and  moral.     The  obsciuity  in  which  the  origin 
of  all  the  present  Governments  is  buried  implies  the  iniquity  and 
disgrace  with  which  they  began.''  >     The  obscurity  seems  a  little 
less  dense  to  us,  and  the  King  and  the  Church  appear  as  necessary 
in  their  proper  order  to  the  consolidation  of  society  and  its 
advance  out  of  barbarism.     To  Paine  the  early  king  was  only 
the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  the  early  Church  was  contrived 
only  to  maintain  him  in  power  by  investing  him  with  super- 
stitious terrors.     He  assailed  monarchy  and  aristocracy  with  a 
variety    of   scornful    epithets:    ** Nobility    means    No-ability." 
**  Titles  arc  but  nicknames."    "  France  has  outgrown  the  baby- 
doaths  of  Count  and  Duke,  and  has  breeched  itself  in  manhood." 
'^The  difference  between  a  republican  and  a  courtier   with  a 
respect  to  monarchy  is  that  the  one  opposes  monarchy,  believing 
it  to  be  something,  and  the  other  laughs  at  it,  knowing  it  to  be 
nothing."    ^^As  to  who  is  king  in  England  or  elsewhere,  or 
whether  there  is  any  king  at  all,  or  whether  the  people  choose  a 
Cherokee  chief,  or  a  Hessian  hussar,  for  a  king,  it  is  not  a  matter 

«  Part  II.,  c.  i. 
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that  I  trouble  mysdf  about.**  ^  Tlie  House  of  Brunswick,  one  of 
the  petty  tribes  of  Germany.**  ^  The  splendour  of  a  throne  . .  • 
is  made  up  of  a  band  of  parasites  living  in  luxurious  indolence  out 
of  the  public  taxes.'*  ^  Monarchy  is  the  master-fraud,  which 
shelters  all  others.'*  A  torrent  of  these  gibes  and  sneers  at  things 
which  to  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  of  comfortable  surround- 
ings were  hardly  less  than  sacred,  roused  against  Paine  all  that 
horror  and  aversion  which  in  our  own  day  has  been  inspired  by 
Nfr.  Lloyd  George. 

But  the  most  disturbing  part  of  Paine*$  book  was  not  its 
epithets,  but  its  doctrine.  Before  him  Radicals  had  argued 
more  or  less  directly  from  the  assumption  of  natural  rights 
that  every  man  is  invested  at  his  birth  with  rights  against  his 
neighbours,  and  that  political  constitutions  must  be  based  upon 
these  rights.  The  theory  of  natural  rights  came  from  Rousseau, 
and  the  French  Revolution  claimed  to  be  a  practical  consequence 
of  it.  Paine  brought  it  over  from  France  in  its  crude  simplicity, 
and  preached  it  more  forcibly  and  more  efiectively  than  it  had 
ever  been  preached  before.  It  was  based  on  a  fidse  historical 
assumption.  Every  account  of  the  creation  agreed  that  men  are 
all  born  equal,  of  the  same  degree,  and  endowed  with  equal 
natural  rights.  These  natural  rights  were  the  foundation  of  all 
his  civil  rights.  ^Natural  rights  are  those  which  appertain  to 
man  in  right  of  his  existence.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  intellectual 
rights,  or  rights  of  the  mind,  and  also  all  those  rights  of  acting  as 
an  individual  for  his  own  comfort  and  happiness,  which  are  not 
injurious  to  the  natural  rights  of  others.  Civil  rights  are  those 
which  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  being  a  member  of  society . 
Every  civil  right  has  for  its  foundation  S(mie  natural  right  fore- 
existing  in  the  individual,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  his 
individual  power  is  not,  in  all  cases,  sufficiently  competent  Of 
this  kind  are  all  those  which  relate  to  security  and  protection.** 
The  basis  of  liberty  is  contained  in  the  first  three  articles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  French  National  Assembly,  the 
whole  of  which  Paine  quotes  in  full  and  declares  to  be  ^  of  more 
value  to  the  world  than  all  the  laws  and  sututes  that  have  yet 
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been  promulgated.^  The  first  of  these  articles,  if  true,  destroys 
every  one  of  the  distinctions  of  class  and  creed  which  were  dear 
to  eighteenth-century  England.  ^Men  are  born,  and  always 
continue,  free  and  equal  in  respect  of  their  rights.  Civil  distinc- 
tions, therefore,  can  be  founded  only  on  public  utility.**  It 
followed  from  this  premise  that  no  one  class  had  any  right  to 
impose  laws  upon  the  rest  of  the  community  without  their  consent. 
The  nation  must  be  the  source  of  sovereignty,  and  no  individual 
or  body  of  men  could  be  entitled  to  any  authority  which  was  not 
expressly  derived  firom  it.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  the  Established 
Church,  the  territcnrial  system,^  and  primogeniture,  everything 
which  gave  artificial  advantages  to  one  man  over  his  neighbour, 
must  be  swept  away.  Given  the  first  assumption  that  all  men 
are  born  equal,  the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  as  easy  to  refute  the  doctrine  as  to  state  it.  It  is  not 
historically  true  that  men  are  or  ever  have  been  born  equal.  It 
is  not  logically  true  that  a  man  is  bom  with  any  rights  or  can 
ever  acquire  any  except  with  the  consent  of  his  associates.  The 
historical  basis  must  appear  absurd  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  evolution  and  the  early  history  of  family 
and  tribal  organization.  The  logical  basis  must  appear  equally 
absurd  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  right. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  an  abstract  right 
apart  from  definite  human  relationships.  A  right  cannot  exist  in 
the  air.  It  cannot  even  attach  to  an  isolated  individual.  A 
right  is  always  a  right  against  some  other,  and  postulates  the 
association  of  its  possessor  with  at  least  one  other  human  being. 
How  can  we  with  any  propriety  speak  of  the  rights  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  before  the  arrival  of  Friday?  The  powers  of  Crusoe 
were  at  first  limited  solely  by  physical  considerations.  When  he 
took  Friday  under  his  protection  he  acquired  certain  rights  as 
against  Friday,  and  at  the  same  time  Friday  acquired  certain 
rights  as  against  him.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  the  natural 
power  of  each  to  do  as  he  pleased,  hitherto  limited  only  by 
natural  forces,  was  thereafter  limited  also  by  certain  rules  of 
conduct,  recognized  by  both   for  observance  so  long  as  their 
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mutual  relarions  continued.  The  extent  of  those  limits  could 
only  be  defined  by  their  agreement.  These  are  all  the  rights 
which  any  man  can  ever  possess,  even  in  the  most  complex 
society*  A  right  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  defined  natural 
power.  It  may  vary  in  the  degree  of  its  definition.  It  may  be 
enforced  by  all  the  authority  of  the  whole  community^  and  be 
called  a  legal  right.  It  may  be  enforced  only  by  the  pressure  of 
the  opinion  of  the  community  or  of  a  class,  and  be  called  a  moral 
right.  In  neither  case  is  it  a  thing  of  spontaneous  generation. 
It  arises  always  out  of  the  relations  of  human  beings  with  each 
other,  and  may  always  be  tempered  and  qualified  by  the  nature  of 
their  relations. 

Pane's  mistake  lay  simply  in  using  the  word  ^  natural  **  instead 
of  the  word  ^  moraL**  To  assert  that  a  man  has  a  natural  right 
to  control  his  own  government  is  to  assert  what  is  demonstrably 
fSdse.  To  assert  that  a  man  has  a  moral  right  to  control  his  own 
i^vernment  is  to  assert  simply  that  in  the  writer's  opinion  a  man 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  control  his  own '  government,  and  the 
dispute  is  simply  about  a  particular  problem  of  ethics.  Substitute 
the  one  word  for  the  other  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  and  what 
is  now  a  false  statement  of  fact  becomes  a  reasonable,  if  not  an 
unanswerable,  argument.  The  quarrel  between  Paine  and 
Burke,  so  &r  as  it  was  a  practical  quarrel  and  not  merely  a 
quarrel  about  terms,  was  a  quarrel  about  the  precise  manner  in 
which  certain  common  ethical  principles  should  be  enforced. 
Government  is  merely  the  organization  of  human  beings  for 
certain  common  purposes,  and  the  structure  is  to  be  adapted 
solely  to  the  execution  of  those  purposes.  If  a  particubr  scheme 
means  the  abuse  of  one  section  of  the  community  by  another,  one 
of  the  ends  of  government,  the  protection  of  all  the  human 
beings  concerned,  is  not  achieved,  and  the  scheme,  if  possible, 
should  be  altered.  Once  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  upon 
ethical  principles,  that  every  human  being  ought  to  have  an  equal 
chance  with  every  other  of  developing  himself  it  follows,  not  as  m 
logical  deduction,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  poetical  convenieoce, 
that  one  chus  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of 
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others.     A  constitution  in  itself  has  no  merit.     Its  only  value  is 
as  a  piece  of  working  machinery,  and  it  is  to  be  tested  not  by  ^^^-^j 
the  degree  of  its  conformity  to  abstract  principles,  but  by  its  "^ 

practical  effects.  ^ 

Burke  himself,  in  £ict,  destroyed  his  whole  argument  against 
^  natural  rights,''  not  as  a  proposition  of  logic,  but  as  a  basis  of 
political  action.  He  admitted  that  men  had  certain  ^^real" 
rights  :  ^^  to  justice,"  ^^  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  to  the 
means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful,''  ^^to  the  acquisitions 
of  their  parents,  to  the  nourishment  and  improvement  of  their 
o&pring,  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  consolation  in  death." 
But  what  is  the  difference  between  these  ^^  real "  rights  of  Burke 
and  the  ^natural"  rights  of  Paine?  How  are  these  rights 
created  and  maintained,  but  by  public  opinion  and  current 
ideas  of  morality  ?  And  if  these,  why  not  others  ?  ^  It  is 
a  thing,"  said  Burke,  ^to  be  settled  by  convention."  Tom 
Paine  meant  nothing  else.  But  when  Burke  said,  ^^As 
to  the  share  of  power,  authority,  and  direction  which 
each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  management  01  the 
State,  that  I  must  deny  to  be  amongst  the  direct,  original  rights 
of  man  in  civil  society,"  Paine  might  have  asked  in  what 
respect  rights  to  justice  and  to  the  fruits  of  industry  difiered  from 
rights  to  control  government  If  the  rules  of  justice  are  defined 
by  Government  so  that  it  becomes  difficult,  tedious,  and  expen- 
sive, how  is  the  poor  man  to  exercise  his  right  to  justice  ?  If 
Government  taxes  the  raw  material  of  his  industry,  is  not  his 
right  to  the  fruits  of  it  being  impaired  ?  In  his  Present  Discontents 
Burke  had  described  clearly  enough  the  cons^uences  of  absolute 
power,  the  corruption  of  the  governor  and  the  oppression  of  the 
governed.  If  government  remains  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  it  will 
inevitably  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  that  class,  and  the 
rules  of  justice  and  the  regulation  of  industry  will  be  contrived 
according  to  its  interests  and  not  according  to  those  of  the 
general  community.  In  other  words,  the  rights  of  the  rest 
of  society,  however  real,  direct,  and  original,  are  alwa3rs  liable 
to  be  diminished  or  destroyed  by  the  caprice  of  their  governors. 
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Boise's  admistioiis  lead  as  inevitably  to  univenal  suffrage  as  the 
false  assumpdons  of  Paine. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  P^une  was  a  mere  theorizer.  So 
hx  as  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  ooncemed^  be 
was  the  most  practical  of  reformers.  Tories  and  reactionary 
Whigs  appealed  to  ^  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688."  <  Cart- 
wright  and  the  Radicals  deduced  liberty  from  abstract  h]rpotheses 
without  considering  to  what  practical  uses  liberty  was  to  be  put. 
P^ne  came  boldly  forward  with  definite  proposals  for  social 
reforms,  and  it  was  this  practical  application  of  hb  principles 
which  made  him  to  be  detested  where  Cartwright  was  only 
despised.  It  was  bad  enough  to  assail  aristocracy.  Words  could 
hardly  express  the  feelings  with  which  comfortable  people  listened 
to  his  attacks  upon  property.  These  would  seem  moderate  to  a 
generation  which  has  grown  accustomed  to  Socialism,  as  a  creed 
if  not  as  an  institution,  and  his  proposals  were  little  more  drastic 
than  those  of  the  present  Liberal  Government.  He  advocated 
graduated  death  duties,  old-age  pensions,  maternity  grants,  the 
right  to  work,  and  international  agreement  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments.^  It  is  true  that  the  language  of  his  proposals  was 
anything  but  reckless.  He  was  far  from  being  an  advocate  of 
violent  methods.  ^^  It  is  alwa3rs  better  to  obey  a  bad  law,  making 
use  at  the  same  time  of  every  argument  to  show  its  errors  and 
procure  its  repeal,  than  forcibly  to  violate  it;  because  the  pre- 
cedent of  breaking  a  bad  law  might  weaken  the  force,  and  lead 
to  a  discretionary  violation  of  those  which  are  good.''  3  ^  The 
right  of  property  being  secured  and  inviolable,  no  one  ought 
to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evident  public  necessity, 
l^ally  ascertained,  and  on  condition  of  a  previous  just  indem- 
nity." 4  This  is  the  language  of  temperance.  But  the  owners 
of  property  have  little  capacity  for  reflection  when  their  interests 
are  attacked.    They  are  seldom  concerned  to  examine  the  justice 

*  See  for  example  the  resolutions  of  the  London  Wards  in  \hitAnmmal 
RtgisUr,  179a. 

•  Rights  of  Man,  Part  IL  •  Part  IL,  Preface. 
«  Part  11. 
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of  any  infringement  of  their  privileges,  and  they  find  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  taxation  and  spoliation,  between  appeals  to 
natural  justice  and  the  negation  of  law.  Paine's  adversaries  did 
not  believe  in  natural  rights.  But  they  believed  in  what  were 
far  worse.  They  believed  in  natural  wrongs.  It  was  monstrous 
to  suggest  that  all  men  were  entitled  to  equal  opportunities. 
But  it  was  quite  reasonable  that  the  vast  majority  shoiild  be 
kept  in  a  situation  where  they  could  not  be  confident  even  of  a 
bare  subsistence.  The  good  cause,  if  not  the  logical  reasoning, 
was  Paine's.  The  right  to  property  is,  like  all  his  ^'natural'* 
rights,  or  the  ^  real "  rights  of  Burke,  a  moral  right,  and  its 
extent  is  to  be  determined  upon  the  same  principles  as  every  other. 
Violent  disturbances  of  it  are  bad,  as  violent  .disturbances  of  every 
right  are  bad,  not  because  they  are  disturbances,  but  because  they  are 
violent.  There  is  nothing  more  essentially  vicious  in  a  criticism 
of  property  in  land  or  machinery  than  in  a  criticism  of  property 
in  a  negro.  As  Burke  said,  ^'It  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by 
convention.** 

Paine's  suggestions  for  social  reform  were  of  little  immediate 
importance,  and  it  was  a  hundred  years  before  the  first  of  them, 
a  graduated  death  duty,  was  passed  into  law.  His  value  in  his 
own  day  lay,  not  in  his  practical  proposals,  but  in  his  insistence 
upon  the  equal  value  of  individuals  in  the  State.  What  the 
Whigs  had  practised  partially  and  obscurely  Paine  preached 
universally  and  with  precision.  His  Rights  of  Man  was  the 
principal  textbook  of  the  new  school  of  politicians,  who,  by 
basing  their  politics  upon  individuality  instead  of  class,  eventually 
transformed  the  English  theory  of  government.  The  Reformers 
found  government  the  profession  of  a  few  fiunilies  of  landed 
proprietors,  at  the  best  prevented  from  active  abuse  by  an  imperfect 
system  oi  representation  of  classes.  They  made  it  a  thing  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  for  which  every  man  must  prove  his 
competence  by  his  readiness  to  act  directly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whom  he  governed.  They  found  it  an  incident  in  the 
lives  of  men  of  leisure.  They  made  it  an  expression  of  the  life 
of  men  of  all  ranks  alike.     Omitting  the  false  historical  assump* 
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tion,  there  is  nothing  substantially  untrue  in  Paine*s  contrast  of 
the  old  spirit  with  the  new.  ^  Government  on  the  old  sjrstem  was 
an  assumption  of  power,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  itself;  on  the 
new,  a  delegation  of  power  for  the  common  benefit  of  society.** ' 
These  new  principles  did  not  appear  on  the  surface  of  politics 
until  forty  years  later,  and  not  a  single  institution  was  in  the 
interval  altered  in  the  direction  of  Liberalism.  The  Whig 
Opposition  broke  into  pieces,  and  the  majority  joined  the  Tories.^ 
The  Church  of  England  found  itself  for  once  allied  with  the 
Weslejrans,  whose  Christianity  was  as  much  repelled  by  Paine*s 
jfge  of  Reason  as  its  own  aristocratic  temper  was  repelled  by  his 
Rights  of  Man.  The  governing  class  was  driven  into  a  parox)rsm 
of  fear  and  rage  by  Paine's  triple  assault  on  aristocracy,  property, 
and  orthodox  religion,  and  every  Conservative  instinct  was 
'  roused  in  its  defence.  Every  Reformer,  moderate  and  extreme, 
'was  involved  together  in  one  denunciation.  Their  opinions 
'  admittedly  came  from  France,  and  every  atrocity  which  had 
taken  place  in  France  was  due  to  those  opinions.  Voltaire  was 
an  atheist.  Rousseau  was  a  profligate.  The  French  aristocracy 
had  been  massacred.  The  French  Church  had  been  stripped  of 
its  possessions.  The  French  landed  proprietors  had  been  spoiled. 
All  this  had  been  done  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  man.  The 
English  Reformers  believed  in  the  rights  of  nun.  These  had 
been  proved  by  events  in  France  to  be  incompatible  with  law, 
order,  religion,  and  morality.  All  who  valued  these  must  unite 
in  their  defence  against  the  deadly  opinions.  Belief  in  the  rights 
of  man  marked  an  Englishman  like  a  contagious  disease.  Atheists, 
Theists,  and  Christians,  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  Reformers,  Radicals,  and  Republicans,  land- 
owners, manufacturers,  and  artisans,  people  who  believed  in 
vested  interests  and  people  who  did  not,  all  were  Jacobins,  and 
all  were  swept  away  in  one  turbid  flood  of  unreasoning  invective. 

*  Rights  of  Man,  Part  II.,  a  3. 

•  So  late  as  1840  Cook,  a  Whig,  described  the  Rights  of  Man  as  "a 
fountain  of  evil,"  and  denounced  its  "  licentiousness  and  impiety."  See 
his  History  of  Party,  iiL  399. 
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\     Every  proposal  for  change  was  opposed  by  the  same  arguments. 
lEvery  institution,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,   became  a  foothold 
(for  shuddering  Conservatism.    Alteration    became  synonymous 
with  evil ;  there  was  no  good  save  in  establishment.     Even  the 
Slave  Trade  was  strengthened  against  pious  Tory   gentlemen 
like  Wilberforce  by  the  same  arguments  which  defended  the 
representative  system  against   the  profime  Republican   artisans 
of  Lancashire.     Thus  Lord  Abingdon  claimed  to  have  ^  incon- 
trovertibly  proved  that  the  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  is  a  French  proposition,  that  it  is  grounded  in  and 
founded  upon  French  principles,  that  it  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  liberty  and  equality,  that  it  has  Tom  Paine*s  Rights  of 
Man  for  its  chief  and  best  support  •  .  .  that  it  has  had  in  the 
colonies  of  France  all  the  direful  effects  necessarily  flowing  from 
such  principles,  namely,  those  of  insubordination,  anarchy,  con- 
fusion, murder,  havock,  devastation,  and  ruin."  <     Nearly  thirty 
years  after  the  publication    of  Paine's    book.  Lord  Wellesley, 
denouncing  universal  suffrage,  annual  elections,  and  voting   by 
ballot,  said  that,  if  carried  into  execution,  they  ^^  would  be  the 
destruction  of  all   regular  government,  the  destruction  of  all 
[Teligion,  and  the  destruction  of  all  private  property."  ^     But  the 
1  most  ludicrous  expression  of  this  fear  of  change  occurs  in  one 
/of  Windham's  speeches  against  the  Bill  to  suppress  bull-baiting. 
i  The  House  of  Commons  solemnly  listened  to  a  solemn  assurance 
,  that  the  Bill  was  promoted  by  Methodists  and  Jacobins,  and 
'  that  it  was  directed   to  the  destruction  of  the    old    English 
\  character  by  the  abolition  of  all  rural  sports.    ^Out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  disaffected,  he  questioned  if  a  single  buU- 
;  baiter  could  be  found,  or  if  a  single  sportsman  had  distinguished 
\  himself  in  the  Corresponding  Society  ...  the  antiquity  of  the 
(thing  was  deserving  of  respect,  for  antiquity  was  the  best  preser- 
vation of  the  Church  and  State."  3 
The  controversy  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a  mere  matter 

■  ParU  Hist.  (1799),  xxxi.  467.    Compare  Colonel  Cawthome's  speech, 

X1440. 

*  Hansard,  I.  xU.  434(1819).  ^iSpeeches^  14th  liay,  iSoo. 
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of  words.  Both  sides  set  themselves  to  organize  machinery  for 
the  dissemination  of  their  opinions.  The  Radicak  used  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information.  The  extremists  esub- 
lished  the  Corresponding  Society,  whose  branches,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  corresponded  with 
similar  societies  in  France,  held  meetings  and  published  their 
resolutions  in  the  newspapers^  and  industriously  circulated  copies 
of  the  Rights  of  Man.  So  vigorous  were  their  operations  that 
a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  in  May,  1792,  denouncing 
these  ^wicked  and  seditious  writings'*  and  correspondence  with 
^persons  in  foreign  parts,**  and  exhorting  all  subjects  of  the 
Crown  to  discourage  them.'  In  November  the  Tories  formed 
an  Association  for  Preserving  Liberty  and  Property  against 
Republicans  and  Levellers,  which  declared  that  ^  It  appears  from 
history  and  observation,  that  the  inequality  of  rank  and  fortune 
in  this  happy  country  is  more  the  result  of  every  man's  own 
exertions  than  of  any  controlling  institution  of  the  State.  Men 
become  great  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
application  of  talents  natural  or  acquired  $  and  men  become 
rich  who  have  persevered  with  industry  in  the  application  to 
trade  and  commerce,  to  manufactures,  and  other  useful  employ- 
ments.** >  Such  language  was  hardy  enough  in  a  society 
where  public  dignities  were  monopolized  by  a  few  fiunilies, 
whose  inherited  wealth  was  augmented  as  often  by  jobbery  as 
by  industry.  The  Association  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  private 
detective  agency  and  sent  reports  and  secret  information  to  the 
Government.  But  the  honours  of  agitation  rested,  as  usual, 
with  the  reforming  party.  If  their  success  was  small,  it  was 
due  less  to  the  private  eflbrts  of  their  opponents  than  to  the 
superior  resources  of  the  Government  itself. 

"  Annual  R^isUr,  1782.  There  is  an  admirable  account  of  these 
dt£Ferent  societies  in  Mr.  G.  S.  Veitch's  Genesis  of  Parliamentafy 
Reform  (1913). 

*  Annual  Register,  1793.  The  Association  soon  got  into  difficulties. 
Its  prestdent,  Mr.  John  Reeves,  published  a  pamphlet  so  violently  Toiy 
in  tone  that  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted  for 
sedition  involved  in  contempt  of  itself.    He  was  acquitted. 
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It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  widdy  the  new  ideas  had 
spread  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  war  with  France,  which 
lasted  almost  continuously  from  1793  to  181 5,  probably  drew  off 
much  of  the  national  enthusiasm.  A  foreign  war  is  always 
favourable  to  the  enemies  of  domestic  liberty,  and  however 
much  their  distresses  may  drive  common  men  to  hate  their 
governors,  they  generally  hate  them  less  than  the  national  enemy. 
Industrious  as  they  were,  the  agitators  were  too  closely  identified 
with  France  to  be  popular,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
war  that  the  middle  and  working  classes  as  a  whole  began  to 
lend  them  a  &vourable  ear.  In  the  meantime,  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Government  as  infinitely  more  powerful  than 
they  really  were,  and  for  thirty  years  they  worked  in  constant 
danger  of  imprisonment  or  transportation.  They  had  been  de- 
pressed, in  common  with  Whigs  like  Fox  and  Grey,  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  French  mobs.  But  the  invasion  of  France  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  complete  victory  of  the  new 
national  Government,  restored  their  confidence  at  the  same  time 
as  it  reawakened  the  terrors  of  the  Tories.  The  most  trifling 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  French  people  or  their  princi- 
fdes  exposed  them  to  spies  and  informers  and  zealous  lojralists.^ 
On  the  8th  May  James  Ridgway  and  H.  D.  Symonds  were 
sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment  for  publishing  Paine's 
works.  On  the  27th,  for  sajring  in  a  coffee-house,  ^  I  am  for 
equality ;  I  see  no  reason  why  one  man  should  be  greater  than 
another  ;  I  would  have  no  king,  and  the  constitution  of  this 
country  is  a  bad  one,**  Mr.  Frost  was  struck  off  the  roll  of 
attorneys  and  sentenced  to  an  hour  in  the  pillory  and  six  months 
in  Newgate.  On  the  ist  October  Mr.  Pigott  and  Dr. 
Hudson  were  tried  for  drinking  ^The  French  Republic"  in 
a  coffee-house.  At  Leicester  a  man  called  Vaughan  distributed 
a  handbill  criticizing  the  war  because  it  inflicted  hardship  on 
the  poor.     He  was  sent  to  prison  for  three  months.     Benjamin 

'  Government  spies  were  sometimes  involved  in  their  own  net.  Two 
of  them  took  part  in  treasonable  proceedings  at  Edinburgh,  and  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  {Jinnual  Register,  1793,  Chronicle,  53, 58}. 
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of  words.  Both  sides  set  themselves  to  organize  machinery  for 
the  dissemination  of  their  opinions.  The  Radicak  used  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information.  The  extremists  estab- 
lished the  Corresponding  Society,  whose  branches,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  corresponded  with 
similar  societies  in  France,  held  meetings  and  published  their 
resolutions  in  the  newspapers^  and  industriously  circulated  copies 
of  the  Rights  of  Man.  So  vigorous  were  their  operations  that 
a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  in  May,  1792,  denouncing 
these  ^^ wicked  and  seditious  writings"  and  correspondence  with 
^persons  in  foreign  parts,**  and  exhorting  all  subjects  of  the 
Crown  to  discourage  thent'  In  November  the  Tories  formed 
an  Association  for  Preserving  Liberty  and  Property  against 
Republicans  and  Levellers,  which  declared  that  ^It  appears  from 
history  and  observation,  that  the  inequality  of  rank  and  fortune 
in  this  happy  country  is  more  the  result  of  every  man's  own 
exertions  than  of  any  controlling  institution  of  the  State.  Men 
become  great  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
application  of  talents  natural  or  acquired  ;  and  men  become 
rich  who  have  persevered  with  industry  in  the  application  to 
trade  and  commerce,  to  manufactures,  and  other  useful  employ- 
ments.**^ Such  language  was  hardy  enough  in  a  society 
where  public  dignities  were  monopolized  by  a  few  fiunilies, 
whose  inherited  wealth  was  augmented  as  often  by  jobbery  as 
by  industry.  The  Association  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  private 
detective  agency  and  sent  reports  and  secret  information  to  the 
Government.  But  the  honours  of  agitation  rested,  as  usual, 
with  the  reforming  party.  If  their  success  was  small,  it  was 
due  less  to  the  private  eflbrts  of  their  opponents  than  to  the 
superior  resources  of  the  Government  itself. 

"  Annual  R^isUr,  1782.  There  is  an  admirable  account  of  these 
dt£FereQt  societies  in  Mr.  G.  S.  Veitch's  Genesis  of  Pariiamentofy 
R^rm  (1913). 

*  Annual  Register,  1793.  The  Association  soon  got  into  difficulties. 
Its  president,  Mr.  John  Reeves,  published  a  pamphlet  so  violently  Tory 
in  tone  that  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted  for 
sedition  involved  in  contempt  of  itself.    He  was  acquitted. 
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It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  widdy  the  new  ideas  had 
spread  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  war  with  France,  which 
lasted  ahnost  continuously  from  1793  to  1815^  probably  drew  off 
much  of  the  national  enthusiasm.  A  foreign  war  is  always 
favourable  to  the  enemies  of  domestic  liberty,  and  however 
much  their  distresses  may  drive  common  men  to  hate  their 
governors,  they  generally  hate  them  less  than  the  national  enemy. 
Industrious  as  they  were,  the  agitators  were  too  closely  identified 
with  France  to  be  popular,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
war  that  the  middle  and  working  classes  as  a  whole  began  to 
lend  them  a  &vourable  ear.  In  the  meantime,  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Government  as  infinitely  more  poweriiil  than 
they  really  were,  and  for  thirty  years  they  worked  in  constant 
danger  of  imprisonment  or  transportation.  They  had  been  de- 
pressed, in  common  with  Whigs  like  Fox  and  Grey,  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  French  mobs.  But  the  invasion  of  France  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  complete  victory  of  the  new 
national  Government,  restored  their  confidence  at  the  same  time 
as  it  reawakened  the  terrors  of  the  Tories.  The  most  trifling 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  French  people  or  their  princi- 
ples exposed  them  to  spies  and  informers  and  zealous  loyalists.^ 
On  the  8th  May  James  Ridgway  and  H.  D.  Symonds  were 
sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment  for  publishing  Paine's 
works.  On  the  27th,  for  saying  in  a  cofiee-house,  ^  I  am  for 
equality ;  I  see  no  reason  why  one  man  should  be  greater  than 
another ;  I  would  have  no  king,  and  the  constitution  of  this 
country  is  a  bad  one,''  Mr.  Frost  was  struck  off  the  roll  of 
attorneys  and  sentenced  to  an  hour  in  the  pillory  and  six  months 
in  Newgate.  On  the  ist  October  Mr.  Pigott  and  Dr. 
Hudson  were  tried  for  drinking  ^The  French  Republic"  in 
a  cofiee-house.  At  Leicester  a  man  called  Vaughan  distributed 
a  handbill  criticizing  the  war  because  it  inflicted  hardship  on 
the  poor.     He  was  sent  to  prison  for  three  months.     Benjamin 

'  Government  spies  were  sometimes  involved  in  their  own  net  Two 
of  them  took  part  in  treasonable  proceedings  at  Edinburgh,  and  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  {Ann'Ml  Register,  1793,  Chronicle,  53, 58}. 
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Bull  distributed  the  Rights  of  Man  at  Bath,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  a  year.<  Paine  himself  was  tried  for  seditious  libel  in 
1792,  and  in  his  absence  was  outlawed.  But  the  most 
ferocious  punishments  were  inflicted  in  Scotland,  In  England, 
short  of  high  treason,  there  was  no  legal  offence  possible  except 
sedition  or  seditious  libel,  for  which  the  punishment  was  a  term 
of  imprisonment  In  Scotland  the  offenders  might  be  trans- 
ported. In  September,  1793,  ^'^  ^^.  Thomas  Fjrsche  Palmer, 
Unitarian  minister  at  Dundee,  for  publishing  an  address  couched 
in  very  temperate  language,  from  which  it  was  proved  that  he  had 
struck  out  some  more  extravagant  expressions,  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  transportation.  The  Whigs  in  Parliament  pro- 
tested against  this  monstrous  sentence.  But  the  House,  by  a 
large  majority,  refused  even  to  compel  the  Home  Secretary  to 
detain  the  convict  ship  pending  its  revision.^  In  the  same  year 
Thomas  Muir,  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  respectability,  was 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation  for  an  offence  of  as 
trivial  a  kind  as  that  of  Mr.  Palmer.3  Other  Reformers,  chiefly 
members  of  Corresponding  Societies,  met  at  Edinburgh  in 
December,  1792,  in  what  they  rashly  called  a  ^National  Con- 
vention." This  consisted  of  delegates  from  Societies  all  over  the 
kingdom.  It  passed  resolutions,  appointed  committees,  and  acted 
as  a  permanent  body  of  political  delegates  is  accustomed  to  act, 
in  order  to  further  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  There 
was  nothing  violent  in  the  objects,  the  proceedings,  or  the 
language  of  the  Convention,  which  passed  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  government  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  without  a  single 
dissentient  voice.4  But  the  French  Revolution  had  begun  by 
the  meeting  of  a  ^  Convention,"  and  the  delegates,  in  addition 
to  selecting  that  unfortunate  title,  presented  an  address  to  the 
French  National  Convention,  and  habitually  addressed  each 
other,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  as  ^citizens."    This  was 

'  These  cases  are  taken  from  the  CkratUcle  in  the  Annual  Roister, 
1792. 
*  State  Trials,  xziii. ;  Annual  R^isUr,  1794,  3a. 
>  State  Trials,  xziii. 
^  Report  0/ Secret  CommiUee  oj  Commons;  ParU  Hist.,  xxxi.  727. 
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enough  for  the  Government.  A  representative  body,  with  a 
French  title,  in  cooununication  with  the  French  Government, 
and  using  French  forms  of  speech,  must  meditate  that  sort  of 
revolution  which  had  been  contrived  by  the  French  people.  It 
fell  upon  the  delegates  with  all  the  ferocity  of  despotism  in  a 
panic  William  Skirving,  Maurice  Margarot,  and  Joseph  Gerald 
were  transported  for  fourteen  years,  and  Alexander  Callender 
was  outlawed.  English  juries  were  less  frantic  than  Scottish. 
The  members  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  had 
done  similar  acts  in  England.  But  in  1794,  when  several  of 
them,  including  Home  Tooke,  were  tried  for  high  treason,  all 
were  acquitted. 

The  precise  details  or  all  these  proceedings,  and  the  widespread 
suffering  which  they  caused,  are  not  important  for  this  book.  It 
is  enough  to  state  here  that  there  was  much  expression  of  dis- 
content, and  that  the  Government  dealt  with  it  in  the  worst'' 
possible  way.  The  wise  course  was  to  detach  the  respectable 
agitators  from  the  agitators  who  were  not  respectable  by  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  the  franchise  and  the  distribution  of 
seats.  But  the  Government  were  incapable  of  drawing  distinc- 
tions, and,  by  confounding  all  sorts  of  discontent  in  their  repres- 
sion, alienated  and  embittered  even  those  whom  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  conciliate.  Evidence  ot  any  general  conspiracy 
to  alter  the  existing  order  by  violent  means  there  is  none.  Nothing 
was  ever  published  on  behalf  of  the  Government  itself  which 
proved  an3rthing  but  constitutional  and  orderly  expressions  of 
dissatisfaction,  with  occasional  outbreaks  of  reckless  language  and 
exceedingly  rare  instances  of  such  acts  as  the  purchase  or  manu- 
fitcture  of  weapons.'  There  were  no  collections  of  arms,  no 
riots,  except  such  as  were  purely  industrial,  and  no  demonstrations 
of  force.  Not  a  single  life  was  ever  taken  or  attempted  by  the 
Reformers,  and  the  only  dangerous  political  disturbance  of  the 

■  Reports  of  Secret  Committees  of  1795  and  1799  in  the  Pari.  Hist,  vod. 
475«  574t  ^^  '>  X3Ddv.  579,  1000,  and  the  consequent  debates.  Dr.  J. 
Holland  Rose  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Veitch  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  reached  in  the  text 
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period  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Tory  mob,  who  looted  and  burnt 
the  houses  of  Dissenters  and  Radicals  at  Birmingham.  But  the 
governing  class  was  afraid,  and  in  its  fear  it  struck  out  blindly  at 
everything  which  it  disliked. 

The   Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  in  1791,  and  the 
executive  received  power  to  arrest  and  detain  suspects  without 
trial.     At  a  later  date,  extraordinary  powers  were  created.     A 
meeting  held  near  London  in  October,  1795,  was  followed  by  an 
^^^^!^  -—attempt  to  assassinate  the  King.    The  meeting  was  orderly,  and 
2^f  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  there  was  any  connection 

^^^^       between  the  two  events.     But  the  Government  took  advantage 
T\$^lcUi^     ^^  ^^^  prevailing  indignation  to  create  new  crimes,  and  to  increase 
wifK  the  punishments  for  existing  crimes.     The  Treason  Act  made  it 

"^^fT/  an  offence,  punishable  on  a  second  conviction  with  seven  years* 
^  ^  transportation,  to  **  incite  or  stir  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  dislike 
^*  ^  of  His  Majesty's  person  or  the  established  Government  and  con- 
stitution of  the  realm,"  and  extended  the  definition  of  high  treason. 
The  Sedition  Act  prohibited  the  holding  of  meetings  without  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate,  made  it  an  offence  punishable  with  death 
for  twelve  persons  to  remain  together  after  a  magistrate  had  called 
upon  them  to  disperse,  and  declared  that  any  house,  where  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  persons  beyond  that  of  the  resident  family 
assembled  for  a  common  purpose,  should  be  treated  as  a  disorderly 
house,  unless  specially  licensed.  In  1799,  ^er  the  mutiny  in  the 
fleet  at  the  Nore  and  the  great  Irish  Rebellion,  in  both  of  which 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  had  been  involved,  new  statutes 
made  it  a  criminal  offence,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
to  belong  to  the  Corresponding  Society,  or  the  Societies  of  United 
Irishmen  and  United  Englishmen,  or  to  take  oaths  of  secrecy. 
No  printer  was  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  his  business  without 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  a  clerk  of  the  peace.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  discriminate  between  the  Corresponding  Societies, 
whose  violence  was  confined  to  their  language,  and  the  other  two 
societies,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  concerned  in  the  mutiny 
and  the  Rebellion.  Individual  atrocities  were  ascribed  to  French 
principles.     The  Reform  Societies  preached   French  principles. 
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Therefore  they  were  as  guilty  as  the  criminals  themselves.    In 
eflEect,  all  organized  political  agitation  vras  suppressed. 

All  these  measures  were  steadily  opposed  by  the  small  body  of 
Parliamentary  Whigs  who  had  not  lost  their  belief  in  free  govern- 
ment. Fox,  Grey,  and  Whitbread  in  the  Commons,  and  Bedford, 
Lansdowne,!  Moira,  and  Lauderdale  in  the  |  Lords,  denounced 
every  restriction  upon  the  right  of  free  discussion,  and  at  huge 
meetings  at  Copenhagen  House  and  in  Palace  Yard  they  pro- 
tested against  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills.  They  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  extremists,  who  often  attacked  them  as  bitterly 
as  the  Tories  themselves.  There  is  nothing  so  obnoxious  to 
violent  opinions  as  moderation.  It  seems  to  add  hypocrisy  to 
wickedness.  But  to  those  who  can  see  historical  events  in  pro- 
portion the  good  service  of  this  handful  of  statesmen  is  beyond 
question.  They  maintained  the  purely  Liberal  view  that  tolera- 
tion is  not  to  be  confined  to  opinions  of  which  we  ourselves 
approve.  **A11  political  libels,"  said  Fox,  **he  would  leave  to 
themselves;  discussions  on  government,  so  far  as  they  did  not 
interfere  with  private  character,  he  would  permit  to  pass  entirely 
unrestrained." 3  "The  best  security  of  a  Government,"  said 
Tierney,  "  is  in  the  free  complaints  of  a  people."  3  "  The  safety 
of  the  State,"  said  Grey,  ^  could  only  be  found  in  the  protection 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  *  .  •  There  never  was  an  extensive 
discontent  without  great  misgovernment.  The  people  ought  to 
be  taught  to  look  to  Parliament  with  a  confident  expectation  that 
their  complaints  would  be  heard,  and  protection  afibrded  to  them. 
When  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  calls  of  the  people  for  relief, 
when  their  petitions  were  rejected,  and  their  sufferings  aggravated, 
was  it  wonderful  that  at  last  public  discontents  should  assume  a 
formidable  aspect  ? "  4  Protests  sometimes  became  threats.  Fox 
declared  in  1795  that  if  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bilk  were 
carried  into  law,  the  propriety  of  resistance  to  government  would 
no  longer  be  a  matter  of  morality  but  of  prudence  only,  and  in 
thb  he  was  suf^rted  by  Sheridan  and  Grey. 

"  Shelbome  became  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1784.        *  Speeches,  vi.  61. 
s  Par!.  HisL,  xzxiv.  993.  <  Hansard,  I.  xli.  7,  8. 
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Burke's  admissions  lead  as  inevitably  to  universal  suffrage  as  the 
fitdse  assumptions  of  Paine. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  Paine  was  a  mere  theorizer.  So 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  concerned,  he 
was  the  most  practical  of  reformers.  Tories  and  reactionary 
Whigs  appealed  to  "  the  glorious  Revolution  of  ibSS.** «  Cart- 
wright  and  the  Radicak  deduced  liberty  from  abstract  hjrpotheses 
without  considering  to  what  practical  uses  liberty  was  to  be  put. 
Paine  came  boldly  forward  with  definite  proposals  for  social 
reforms,  and  it  was  this  practical  application  of  his  principles 
which  made  him  to  be  detested  where  Cartwright  was  only 
despised.  It  was  bad  enough  to  assail  aristocracy.  Words  could 
hardly  express  the  feelings  with  which  comfortable  people  listened 
to  his  attacks  upon  property.  These  would  seem  moderate  to  a 
generation  which  has  grown  accustomed  to  Socialism,  as  a  creed 
if  not  as  an  institution,  and  his  proposals  were  little  more  drastic 
than  those  of  the  present  Liberal  Government.  He  advocated 
graduated  death  duties,  old-age  pensions,  maternity  grants,  the 
right  to  work,  and  international  agreement  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments.^  It  is  true  that  the  language  of  his  proposals  was 
anything  but  reckless.  He  was  far  from  being  an  advocate  of 
violent  methods.  ^^  It  is  always  better  to  obey  a  bad  law,  making 
use  at  the  same  time  of  every  argument  to  show  its  errors  and 
procure  its  repeal,  than  forcibly  to  violate  it;  because  the  pre- 
cedent of  breaking  a  bad  law  might  weaken  the  force,  and  lead 
to  a  discretionary  violation  of  those  which  are  good.''  3  ^  The 
right  of  property  being  secured  and  inviolable,  no  one  ought 
to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evident  public  necessity, 
l^ally  ascertained,  and  on  condition  of  a  previous  just  indem- 
nity." 4  This  is  the  language  of  temperance.  But  the  owners 
of  property  have  little  capacity  for  reflection  when  their  interests 
are  attacked.    They  are  seldom  concerned  to  examine  the  justice 

'  See  for  example  the  resolutions  of  the  London  Wards  in  \b»  Annual 
Rtgister,  1793. 

•  Rights  of  Man,  Part  II.  •  Part  II.,  Preface. 

*  Part  II. 
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of  any  infringement  of  their  privileges,  and  they  find  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  taxation  and  spoliation,  between  appeals  to 
natural  justice  and  the  negation  of  law.  Paine's  adversaries  did 
not  believe  in  natural  rights.  But  they  believed  in  what  were 
far  worse.  They  believed  in  natural  wrongs.  It  was  monstrous 
to  suggest  that  all  men  were  entitled  to  equal  opportunities. 
But  it  was  quite  reasonable  that  the  vast  majority  should  be 
kept  in  a  situation  where  they  could  not  be  confident  even  of  a 
bare  subsistence.  The  good  cause,  if  not  the  logical  reasoning, 
was  Paine's.  The  right  to  property  is,  like  all  his  ^natural'* 
rights,  or  the  ^  real  **  rights  of  Burke,  a  moral  right,  and  its 
extent  is  to  be  determined  upon  the  same  principles  as  every  other. 
Violent  disturbances  of  it  are  bad,  as  violent  disturbances  of  every 
right  are  bad,  not  because  they  are  disturbances,  but  because  they  are 
violent.  There  is  nothing  more  essentially  vicious  in  a  criricism 
of  property  in  land  or  nuchinery  than  in  a  criricism  of  property 
in  a  negro.     At  Burke  said,  ^  It  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by 


convention.** 


Paine's  suggestions  for  social  reform  were  of  litde  immediate 
importance,  and  it  was  a  hundred  years  before  the  first  of  them, 
a  graduated  death  duty,  was  passed  into  law.  His  value  in  his 
own  day  lay,  not  in  his  practical  proposals,  but  in  his  insistence 
upon  the  equal  value  of  individuak  in  the  State.  What  the 
Whigs  had  practised  partially  and  obscurely  Paine  preached 
universally  and  with  precision.  His  Rights  of  Man  was  the 
principal  textbook  of  the  new  school  of  politicians,  who,  by 
basing  their  politics  upon  individuality  instead  of  class,  eventually 
transformed  the  English  theory  of  government.  The  Reformers 
found  government  the  profession  of  a  few  fiunilies  of  landed 
proprietors,  at  the  best  prevented  from  active  abuse  by  an  imperfect 
sjTStem  of  representation  of  dasMS.  They  made  it  a  thing  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  for  which  every  man  must  prove  his 
competence  by  his  readiness  to  act  directly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whom  he  governed.  They  found  it  an  incident  in  the 
lives  of  men  of  leisure.  They  made  it  an  expression  of  the  life 
of  men  of  all  ranks  alike.     Omitting  the  fiilse  historical  assump« 
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tion,  there  is  nothing  substantially  untrue  in  Paine's  contrast  of 
the  old  spirit  with  the  new.  ^  Government  on  the  old  S3rstem  was 
an  assumption  of  power,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  itself;  on  the 
new,  a  delegation  of  power  for  the  common  benefit  of  society.**  < 
These  new  principles  did  not  appear  on  the  sur&ce  of  politics 
until  forty  years  later,  and  not  a  single  institution  was  in  the 
interval  altered  in  the  direction  of  Liberalism.  The  Whig 
Opposition  broke  into  pieces,  and  the  majority  joined  the  Tories.' 
The  Church  of  England  found  itself  for  once  allied  with  the 
Wesleyans,  whose  Christianity  was  as  much  repelled  by  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason  as  its  own  aristocratic  temper  was  repelled  by  his 
Rights  of  Man.  The  governing  class  was  driven  into  a  paroxysm 
of  fear  and  rage  by  Paine's  triple  assault  on  aristocracy,  property, 
and  orthodox  religion,  and  every  Conservative  instinct  was 
I  roused  in  its  defence.  Every  Reformer,  moderate  and  extreme, 
I  was  involved  together  in  one  denunciation.  Their  opinions 
admittedly  came  from  France,  and  every  atrocity  which  had 
taken  place  in  France  was  due  to  those  opinions.  Voltaire  was 
an  atheist.  Rousseau  was  a  profligate.  The  French  aristocracy 
had  been  massacred.  The  French  Church  had  been  stripped  of 
its  possessions.  The  French  landed  proprietors  had  been  spoiled. 
All  this  had  been  done  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  man.  The 
English  Reformers  believed  in  the  rights  of  man.  These  had 
been  proved  by  events  in  France  to  be  incompatible  with  law, 
order,  religion,  and  morality.  All  who  valued  these  must  unite 
in  their  defence  against  the  deadly  opinions.  Belief  in  the  rights 
of  man  marked  an  Englishman  like  a  contagious  disease.  Atheists, 
Theists,  and  Christians,  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  Reformers,  Radicals,  and  Republicans,  land- 
owners, manu&cturers,  and  artisans,  people  who  believed  in 
vested  interests  and  people  who  did  not,  all  were  Jacobins,  and 
all  were  swept  away  in  one  turbid  flood  of  unreasoning  invective. 

'  Ri^s  of  Man,  Part  II.,  c.  3. 

•  So  late  as  1840  Cook,  a  Whig,  described  the  Rights  of  Man  as  "a 
fountain  of  evil,"  and  denounced  its  "  licentiousness  and  impiety."  See 
his  History  of  Party,  iii.  399. 
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j     Every  proposal  for  change  was  opposed  by  the  same  argtmients. 
[Every  institution,  good,  bad,  or  indiflRerent,   became  a  foothold 
Ifor  diuddering  Conservatism.    Alteration    became  synonjrmous 
with  evil ;  there  was  no  good  save  in  establishment.     Even  the 
Slave  Trade  was  strengthened  against  pious  Tory   gentlemen 
like  Wilberforce  by  the  same  arguments  which  defended  the 
representative  S3rstem  against   the  profane  Republican  artisans 
of  Lancashire.     Thus  Lord  Abingdon  claimed  to  have  ^  incon- 
trovertibly  proved  that  the  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  is  a  French  proposition,  that  it  is  grounded  in  and 
founded  upon  French  principles,  that  it  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  liberty  and  equality,  that  it  has  Tom  Paine*s  Rights  of 
Man  for  its  chief  and  best  support  •  •  .  that  it  has  had  in  the 
colonies  of  France  all  the  direful  efiects  necessarily  flowing  from 
such  principles,  namely,  those  of  insubordination,  anarchy,  con- 
fusion, murder,  havock,  devastation,  and  ruin.**  <     Nearly  thirty 
years  after  the  publication    of  Paine's    book.  Lord  Wellesley, 
denouncing  universal  suffrage,  annual  elections,  and  voting  by 
ballot,  said  that,  if  carried  into  execution,  they  ^^  would  be  the 
destruction  of  all   regular  government,  the  destruction  of  all 
freligion,  and  the  destruction  of  all  private  property.'*  >     But  the 
^  most  ludicrous  expression  of  this  fear  of  change  occurs  in  one 
''of  Windham's  speeches  against  the  Bill  to  suppress  bull-baiting. 
'  The  House  of  Commons  scdemnly  listened  to  a  solemn  assurance 
that  the  Bill  was  promoted  by  Methodists  and  Jacobins,  and 
'  that  it  was  directed   to  the  destruction  of  the    old    English 
;  character  by  the  abolition  of  all  rural  sports.    ^Out  of  the 
,  whole  number  of  the  disaffected,  he  questioned  if  a  single  bull- 
baiter  could  be  found,  or  if  a  single  sportsman  had  distinguished 
'.  himself  in  the  Corresponding  Society  ...  the  antiquity  of  the 
.thing  was  deserving  of  respect,  for  antiquity  was  the  best  preser- 
i  vation  of  the  Church  and  State.''  3 

The  controversy  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a  mere  matter 

•  Fafi.  Hist.  (1799X  xxxi.  467.    Compare  Colonel  Cawthome*s  speech, 
xzz.  1440. 

•  Hansard,  I.  xli.  434(1819).  *iSpeeckes,  a4th  May,  1800. 
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of  words.  Both  sides  set  themselves  to  organize  machinery  for 
the  dissemination  of  their  opinions.  The  Radicak  used  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information.  The  extremists  estab- 
lished the  Corresponding  Society,  whose  branches,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  corresponded  with 
similar  societies  in  France,  held  meetings  and  published  their 
resolutions  in  the  newspapers^  and  industriously  circulated  copies 
of  the  Rights  of  Man.  So  vigorous  were  their  operations  that 
a  Rojral  Proclamation  was  issued  in  May,  1792,  denouncing 
these  ^^ wicked  and  seditious  writings''  and  correspondence  with 
^^  persons  in  foreign  parts,''  and  exhorting  all  subjects  of  the 
Crown  to  discourage  them.'  In  November  the  Tories  formed 
an  Association  for  Preserving  Liberty  and  Property  against 
Republicans  and  Levellers,  which  declared  that  ^  It  appears  from 
history  and  observation,  that  the  inequality  of  rank  and  fortune 
in  this  happy  country  is  more  the  result  of  every  man's  own 
exertions  than  of  any  controlling  institution  of  the  State.  Men 
become  great  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
application  of  talents  natural  or  acquired  ;  and  men  become 
rich  who  have  persevered  with  industry  in  the  application  to 
trade  and  commerce,  to  manufactures,  and  other  useful  employ* 
ments.**^  Such  language  was  hardy  enough  in  a  society 
where  public  dignities  were  monopolized  by  a  few  fiunilies, 
whose  inherited  wealth  was  augmented  as  often  by  jobbery  as 
by  industry.  The  Association  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  private 
detective  agency  and  sent  reports  and  secret  information  to  the 
Government.  But  the  honours  of  agitation  rested,  as  usual, 
with  the  reforming  party.  If  their  success  was  small,  it  was 
due  less  to  the  private  eflbrts  of  their  opponents  than  to  the 
superior  resources  of  the  Government  itself. 

*  Annual  Register,  1782.  There  is  an  admirable  account  of  these 
different  societies  in  Mr.  G.  S.  Veitch's  Genesis  of  PatUamentary 
Reform  (1913). 

*  Annual  Roister,  179a.  The  Association  soon  got  into  difficulties. 
Its  president,  Mr.  John  Reeves,  published  a  pamphlet  so  violently  Tory 
in  tone  that  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted  for 
sedition  involved  in  contempt  of  itself.    He  was  acquitted. 
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It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  widely  the  new  ideas  had 
spread  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  war  with  France,  which 
lasted  almost  continuously  from  1793  ^^  i^'5>  probably  drew  off 
much  of  the  national  enthusiasm.  A  foreign  wsur  is  always 
favourable  to  the  enemies  of  domestic  liberty,  and  however 
much  their  distresses  may  drive  common  men  to  hate  their 
governors,  they  generally  hate  them  less  than  the  national  enemy. 
Industrious  as  they  were,  the  agitators  were  too  closely  identified 
with  France  to  be  popular,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
war  that  the  middle  and  working  classes  as  a  whole  began  to 
lend  them  a  favourable  ear.  In  the  meantime,  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Government  as  infinitely  more  powerful  than 
they  really  were,  and  for  thirty  years  they  worked  in  constant 
danger  of  imprisonment  or  transportation.  They  had  been  de- 
pressed, in  common  with  Whigs  like  Fox  and  Grey,  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  French  mobs.  But  the  invasion  of  France  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  complete  victory  of  the  new 
national  Government,  restored  their  confidence  at  the  same  time 
as  it  reawakened  the  terrors  of  the  Tories.  The  most  trifling 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  French  people  or  their  princi- 
ples exposed  them  to  spies  and  informers  and  zealous  loyalists.' 
On  the  8th  May  James  Ridgway  and  H.  D.  Symonds  were 
sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment  for  publishing  Paine's 
works.  On  the  27th,  for  saying  in  a  cofiee-house,  ^  I  am  for 
eqitality ;  I  see  no  reason  why  one  man  should  be  greater  than 
another ;  I  would  have  no  king,  and  the  constitution  of  this 
country  is  a  bad  one,^  Mr.  Frost  was  struck  off  the  roll  of 
attomejrs  and  sentenced  to  an  hour  in  the  pillory  and  six  months 
in  Newgate.  On  the  ist  October  Mr.  Pigott  and  Dr. 
Hudson  were  tried  for  drinking  ^The  French  Republic"  in 
a  coffee-house.  At  Leicester  a  man  called  Vaughan  distributed 
a  handbill  criticizing  the  war  because  it  inflicted  hardship  on 
the  poor.     He  was  sent  to  prison  for  three  months.    Benjamin 

"  Government  spies  were  sometimes  involved  in  their  own  net  Two 
of  them  took  part  in  treasonable  proceedings  at  Edinburgh,  and  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  (Annual  R<gi$tcr,  1793,  Chronicle,  53, 58). 
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Bull  distributed  the  Rights  of  Man  at  Bath,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  a  year.'  Paine  himself  was  tried  for  sedirious  libel  in 
1792,  and  in  his  absence  was  outlawed.  But  the  most 
ferocious  punishments  were  inflicted  in  Scotland.  In  England, 
short  of  high  treason,  there  was  no  legal  offence  possible  except 
sedition  or  seditious  libel,  (or  which  the  punishment  was  a  term 
of  imprisonment  In  Scotland  the  offenders  might  be  trans- 
ported. In  September,  1793,  ^^^  ^^^*  Thomas  Fysche  Palmer, 
Unitarian  minister  at  Dundee,  for  publishing  an  address  couched 
in  very  temperate  language,  from  which  it  was  proved  that  he  had 
struck  out  some  more  extravagant  expressions,  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  transportation.  The  Whigs  in  Parliament  pro- 
tested against  this  monstrous  sentence.  But  the  House,  by  a 
large  majority,  refused  even  to  compel  the  Home  Secretary  to 
detain  the  convict  ship  pending  its  revision.^  In  the  same  year 
Thomas  Muir,  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  respectability,  was 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation  for  an  offence  of  as 
trivial  a  kind  as  that  of  Mr.  Palmer.3  Other  Reformers,  chiefly 
members  of  Corresponding  Societies,  met  at  Edinburgh  in 
December,  1792,  in  what  they  rashly  called  a  ^National  Con- 
vention." This  consisted  of  delegates  from  Societies  all  over  the 
kingdom.  It  passed  resolutions,  appointed  committees,  and  acted 
as  a  permanent  body  of  political  delegates  is  accustomed  to  act, 
in  order  to  further  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  There 
was  nothing  violent  in  the  objects,  the  proceedings,  or  the 
language  of  the  Convention,  which  passed  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  government  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  without  a  single 
dissentient  voice.4  But  the  French  Revolution  had  begun  by 
the  meeting  of  a  ^  Convention,"  and  the  delegates,  in  addition 
to  selecting  that  unfortunate  tide,  presented  an  address  to  the 
French  National  Convention,  and  habitually  addressed  each 
other,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  as  ^citizens."    This  was 

*  These  cases  are  taken  from  the  CkrtmkU  in  the  Annual  Register, 
1792. 

*  State  Trials,  zxiii. ;  Annual  Register,  1794,  32. 
s  StaU  Trials,  xziii. 

<  Report  0/ Secret  Committee  oj  Commons;  ParL  Hist.,  xzzi.  727. 
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enough  for  the  Government.  A  representative  body,  with  a 
French  title,  in  communication  with  the  French  Government, 
and  using  French  forms  of  speech,  must  meditate  that  sort  of 
revolution  which  had  been  contrived  by  the  French  people.  It 
fell  upon  the  delegates  with  all  the  ferocity  of  despotism  in  a 
panic  William  Skirving,  Maurice  Margarot,  and  Joseph  Gerald 
were  transported  for  fourteen  years,  and  Alexander  Callender 
was  outlawed.  English  juries  were  less  frantic  than  Scottish. 
The  members  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  had 
done  similar  acts  in  England.  But  in  1794,  when  several  of 
them,  including  Home  Tooke,  were  tried  for  high  treason,  all 
were  acquitted. 

The  precise  details  or  all  these  proceedings,  and  the  widespread 
sufiering  which  they  caused,  are  not  important  for  this  book.  It 
is  enough  to  state  here  that  there  was  much  expression  of  dis- 
content, and  that  the  Government  dealt  with  it  in  the  worst" 
possible  way.  The  wise  course  was  to  detach  the  respectable 
agitators  from  the  agitators  who  were  not  respectable  by  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  the  franchise  and  the  distribution  of 
seats.  But  the  Government  were  incapable  of  drawing  distinc- 
tions, and,  by  confounding  all  sorts  of  discontent  in  their  repres- 
sion, alienated  and  embittered  even  those  whom  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  conciliate.  Evidence  ot  any  general  conspiracy 
to  alter  the  existing  order  by  violent  means  there  is  none.  Nothing 
was  ever  published  on  behalf  of  the  Government  itself  which 
proved  anything  but  constitutional  and  orderly  expressions  of 
dbsatisfacdon,  with  occasional  outbreaks  of  reckless  language  and 
exceedingly  rare  instances  of  such  acts  as  the  purchase  or  manu- 
fiicture  of  weapons.'  There  were  no  collections  of  arms,  no 
riots,  except  such  as  were  purely  industrial,  and  no  demonstrations 
of  force.  Not  a  single  life  was  ever  taken  or  attempted  by  the 
Reformers,  and  the  only  dangerous  polidcal  disturbance  of  the 


■  Reports  €f  Secret  Committees  of  1795  and  1799  in  the  Pari.  Hist., 
475*  574*  ^^ '  xndv.  579,  1000,  and  the  consequent  debates.  Dr.  J. 
Holland  Rose  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Veitch  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  reached  in  the  text 
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period  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Toiy  mob,  who  looted  and  burnt 
the  houses  of  Dissenteti  and  Radicak  at  Birmingham.  But  the 
governing  class  was  afraid,  and  in  its  fear  it  struck  out  blindly  at 
everything  which  it  disliked. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  in  17911  and  the 
executive  received  power  to  arrest  and  detain  suspects  without 
trial.     At  a  later  date,  extraordinary  powers  were  created.     A 
meeting  held  near  London  in  October,  1795,  was  followed  by  an 
^^^^^9^  '-*  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King.    The  meeting  was  orderly,  and 
^'^  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  there  was  any  connection 

^^^^       between  the  two  events.     But  the  Government  took  advantage 
Ts$^thmH     ^^  ^^  prevailing  indignation  to  create  new  crimes,  and  to  increase 
wi#K  the  punishments  for  existing  crimes.    The  Treason  Act  made  it 

^^"^^/fti  an  offence,  punishable  on  a  second  conviction  with  seven  jreais' 
^^  •  transportation,  to  ^  incite  or  stir  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  dislike 
l^<  ,  of  His  Majesty's  person  or  the  established  Government  and  con* 
stitution  of  the  realm,**  and  extended  the  definition  of  high  treason* 
The  Sedition  Act  prohibited  the  holding  of  meetings  without  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate,  made  it  an  ofi^ence  punishable  with  death 
for  twelve  persons  to  remain  together  after  a  magistrate  had  called 
upon  them  to  disperse,  and  declared  that  any  house,  where  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  persons  beyond  that  of  the  resident  family 
assembled  for  a  coomion  purpose,  should  be  treated  as  a  disorderiy 
house,  unless  specially  licensed.  In  1799,  i^ter  the  mutiny  in  the 
fleet  at  the  Nore  and  the  great  Irish  Rebellion,  in  both  of  which 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  had  been  involved,  new  statutes 
made  it  a  criminal  ofience,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
to  belong  to  the  Corresponding  Society,  or  the  Societies  of  United 
Irishmen  and  United  Englishmen,  or  to  take  oaths  of  secrecy. 
No  printer  was  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  his  business  without 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  a  clerk  of  the  peace.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  discriminate  between  the  Corresponding  Societies, 
whose  violence  was  confined  to  their  langxuge,  and  the  other  two 
societies,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  concerned  in  the  mutiny 
and  the  Rebellion.  Individual  atrocities  were  ascribed  to  French 
principles.     The  Reform  Societies  preached   French  principles. 
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Therefore  they  were  as  guiltj  as  the  criminals  themselves.    In 
effect)  all  organized  political  agitation  was  suppressed. 

All  these  measures  were  steadily  opposed  by  the  small  body  of 
Parliamentary  Whigs  who  had  not  lost  their  belief  in  free  govern- 
ment. Fox,  Grey,  and  Whitbread  in  the  Commons,  and  Bedford, 
Lansdowne,'  Moira,  and  Lauderdale  in  the  ;  Lords,  denounced 
every  restriction  upon  the  right  of  free  discussion,  and  at  huge 
meetings  at  Copenhagen  House  and  in  Palace  Yard  they  pro- 
tested against  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills.  They  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  extremists,  who  often  attacked  them  as  bitterly 
as  the  Tories  themselves.  There  is  nothing  so  obnoxious  to 
violent  opinions  as  moderation.  It  seems  to  add  hypocrisy  to 
wickedness.  But  to  those  who  can  see  historical  events  in  pro- 
portion the  good  service  of  this  handful  of  statesmen  is  beyond 
question.  They  maintained  the  purely  Liberal  view  that  tolera- 
tion is  not  to  be  confined  to  opinions  of  which  we  ourselves 
approve.  ^All  political  libels,''  said  Fox,  ^he  would  leave  to 
themselves;  discussions  on  government,  so  &r  as  they  did  not 
interfere  with  private  character,  he  would  permit  to  pass  entirely 
unrestrained.'' >  "The  best  security  of  a  Government,"  said 
Ticmey,  "  b  in  the  free  complaints  of  a  people."  3  "  The  safety 
of  the  State,"  said  Grey,  "  could  only  be  found  in  the  protection 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  .  .  .  There  never  was  an  extensive 
discontent  without  great  misgovernment.  The  people  ought  to 
be  taught  to  look  to  Parliament  with  a  confident  expectation  that 
their  complaints  would  be  heard,  and  protection  afforded  to  them. 
When  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  calls  of  the  people  for  relief, 
when  their  petitions  were  rejected,  and  their  sufferings  aggravated, 
was  it  wonderful  that  at  last  public  discontents  should  assume  a 
formidable  aspect  ? "  4  Protests  sometimes  became  threats.  Fox 
declared  in  1795  that  if  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  were 
carried  into  law,  the  propriety  of  resistance  to  government  would 
no  longer  be  a  matter  of  morality  but  of  prudence  only,  and  in 
this  be  was  supported  by  Sheridan  and  Grey. 

*  Shelbome  became  Lord  LAosdowne  in  1784.        *  Speeches,  vi  61. 
s  Pari.  HisL,  zndv.  993.  *  Hansard,  I.  xli.  7,  8. 
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These  Whigs  at  least  contrived  to  see  the  popular  point  of 
view,  and  would  have  su£Fered  opinions  which  they  would  do 
nothing  to  promote.  The  Tories  saw  no  point  of  view  but  their 
own.  They  hated  free  discussion,  because  they  saw  that  it  meant 
I  the  end  of  the  institutions  which  they  cherished.  Discussion  was 
to  them  only  a  stage  on  the  way  to  rapine  and  murder.  It  made, 
/  therefore,  no  difference  whether  discussion  were  honest  and  orderly 
/  or  not.  They  were  resolute  to  maintain  existing  establishments, 
/  and  the  most  constitutional  of  critics  was  as  much  a  public  enemy 
V  as  the  most  ferocious  of  rebels.  They  drew  no  distinction  between 
N^itation  and  revolution.  They  inquired  into  discontents,  but 
only  into  their  extent  and  not  into  their  causes.  They  applied 
violent  remedies,  not  to  the  real  disease,  but  to  its  symptoms. 
The  patient  was  noisy,  and  they  beat  him  for  being  noisy,  when 
they  ought  to  have  cured  the  fever  which  produced  his  delirium. 
The  vice  of  their  system  lay  not  so  much  in  their  suppressior 
disorder  as  in  their  neglect  of  reform.  Order  must  be  maintain 
by  government,  even  when  the  breach  of  it  is  the  fault  of  goi 
ment.  But  it  must  be  accompanied  by  redress  of  grievanc 
is  the  business  of  a  statesman  to  manage  his  people,  not  t<ipislin:Del 
them,  and  however  necessary  it  may  sometimes  be  for  hiv  •') 
enforce  the  law,  it  remains  the  weakest,  and  should  always  be  W 
last  of  his  instruments.  It  is  usel^  for  him  to  maintain  orde. 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  goodwill.  Some  men  may  be  con 
stitutionally  so  disaffected  that  nothing  can  appease  them.  But 
the  nujority  can  always  be  satisfied  t>y  a  generous  treatment  of 
their  grievances.  Even  after  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution  Pitt 
might  have  made  the  state  of  England  more  happy  than  it  was. 
But  what  he  did  not  do  was  not  so  important  as  what  he  had  not 
done.  He  believed  in  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, in  the  relief  of  Dissenters,  in  Free  Trade.  He  was  in 
power  from  1783  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  might 
have  conciliated  the  middle  class  and  the  Irish,  diminished  public 
corruption,  stimulated  industry,  and  reduced  the  cost  of  living. 
This  would  not  have  prevented  all  discontent.  But  it  would 
have  confined  it    to    its    esMntial    and   irreducible   minimum. 
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Whether  this  inaction  was  due  to  his  own  lethargy  or  the 
incurable  selfishness  and  stupidity  of  his  associates  and  supporters, 
it  was  undoubtedly  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  his  subsequent 
diflkulties.  He  left  heaps  of  combustible  material  untouched, 
and  it  was  his  own  fiiult  that  it  caught  fire.  In  this  unhappy 
state,  lurching  between  bitter  discontent  and  savage  repression, 
English  liberty  struggled  through  the  great  war. 

The    affiurs  of  Ireland   furnished  another  battle-ground  for 
contending  principles  during  this  period.    The  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  that  country  was  ended  in   1782,  when  demonstrations 
of  armed  force  wrested  legislative  independence  from  an  England 
surrounded  by  foreign  enemies.    The  Irish  Parliament  was  left 
free  to  make  such  laws  as  it  pleased  for  Ireland,  ahd  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  Irish  industries  in  the  interest  of  English  ceased  for 
ever.     But  this  independence,  though  won  by  the  united  e£R>rts 
v'rall  creeds  and  classes,  was  the  independence  of  a  Protestant 
oprchy.    The  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  escaped  an  external 
jf  to  submit  to  an  internal  tyrant.    The  Irish   Parliament, 
.  A  patriotic  in  matters  of  commerce,  was  hardly  any  more 
iodt  *    nt  than   the  English   in   its  religious  policy.    Catholics 
'  c  excluded  fix>m  the  Houses  at  Dublin  as  vigorously  as  ftom 
\  .ose  at  Westminster,  and  few  important  mitigations  of  their 
iK>t  were    obtained   from    their    own    countrymen.      In    1792 
^Catholics    were  admitted   to  the   Bar,   mixed  marriages  were 
allowed,  and  it  was  made  legal  for  a  Catholic  to  educate  his 
children  abroad.     In  1793  all  public  offices  were  thrown  open 
to  them,  except  seats  in  Parliament  and  the  highest  places  in  the 
Army,  the  Judicature,  and  the  Civil  Service.    These  changes 
removed  the  worst  disabilities  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
who  had  now  fewer  disabilities  than  their  fellows  in   England 
and    Scotland,  and    there  was    thus    exhibited   a  considerable 
reduction  of  Protestant  insolence.    The  supremacy  of  Pitt  in 
England  aroused  great  hopes  that  the  last  stones  of  the  edifice 
would  toon  be  removed.    Catholic  emancipation  would  not  have 
cured  all  the  ills  of  Ireland,  any  more  than  Parliamentary  Reform 
would  have  cured  all  the  ills  of  England.    An  excessive  population. 
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crowded  into  agriculture  by  the  destruction  of  manufactures,  de- 
moralized by  landowners  who  were  too  often  thriftless  or  absentees^ 
and  deprived  of  education  by  the  laws  which  prohibited  teaching 
by  Catholic  priests  or  laymen,  was  in  a  condition  which  mere 
political  reforms  could  do  little  to  improve.  What  Catholic 
disabilities  did  was  to  poison  economic  discontent  by  the 
memories  of  racial  and  religious  persecution.  The  conduct  of 
the  English  Government  of  the  day  was  dangerously  uncertain. 
The  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  roused  in  1794  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  Lord-Lieutenant.  Fitzwilliam  was 
notoriously  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  even  though  he 
was  not  authorized  to  make  any  promises  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  He  was  too  open  in  his  professions  of  sympathy, 
and  when  Protestant  bigotry  procured  his  recall,  the  apparent 
treachery  only  aggravated  the  bitterness  of  old  subjection. 
Catholic  resentment  and  Protestant  arrogance  soon  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Neither  party  gained  credit  from  the  rising 
of  1798.  The  excesses  of  the  magistrates  and  the  troops  before, 
during,  and  after  the  fighting  were  often  of  mediaeval  atrocity, 
and  the  retaliation  of  the  rebels  cannot  be  justified,  though  it  is 
amply  explained  by  the  character  of  the  provocation.  This 
fearful  outbreak  in  the  middle  of  the  French  War  satisfied  the 
English  Government  that  only  by  a  Union  could  Ireland  be 
kept  in  peace.  The  good  efiects  of  the  recent  concessions 
had  vanished  in  this  whirlwind  of  savagery,  and  Protestant 
and  Catholic  were  once  more  in  the  temper  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Mutual  goodwill  could  only  be  restored  by  a  conmion 
tutelage. 

There  was  nothing  bad  in  itself  in  the  plan  for  a  legislative 
Union.  Had  it  been  carried  through  with  a  just  regard  for  Irish 
opinion,  and  had  it  been  followed  by  a  strict  attention  to  the 
grievances  of  the  common  people,  the  Union  might  have  been 
one  of  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  English  race.  In  foct  it 
was  itself  effected  by  shameful  means,  and  it  was  followed  by 
misgovernment  as  fiitally  unsympathetic  as  that  which  had 
preceded  it.     English  rule  in  Ireland  was  less  ferocious  in  the 
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century  than  in  the  eighteenth.  Bat  it  was  no  ksB 
conspiciKMii  a  fiiilure.  No  constitutional  machinery  can  be  better 
than  the  men  who  work  it,  and  Englishmen  after  the  Union 
showed  themselves  no  less  unimaginative  and  egoistic  than  their 
predecessors.  The  objects  of  the  Union  were  stated  by  Pitt, 
with  perfect  good  fitith,  to  be  the  substitution  of  government 
by  an  inqMUtial  authority  for  government  by  a  fiurdon  which 
was  steeped  in  the  memories  of  old  oppression.  ^  An  impartial 
Legislature  standing  aloof  from  local  party  connection^  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  influence  of  contending  factions  to  be  advocate 
or  champion  of  neither,  being  so  placed  as  to  have  no  superstitious 
reverence  fon  the  names  and  prejudices  of  ancient  families,  who 
have  so  long  enjoyed  the  exclusive  monopolies  of  certain  public 
patronages  and  property  .  •  .  this  is  the  thing  that  is  wanted 
(on  Ireland.*'  >  That  was  what  was  wanted  for  Ireland.  What 
it  obtained  was  a  Legislature  as  partial,  as  inextricably  involved 
in  local  party  connection,  and  as  closely  wrapped  about  with 
superstitious  reverence  (on  ancient  £unilies  and  their  patronages 
and  property  as  could  have  been  contrived.  For  half  a  century 
at  least  the  government  of  Ireland  remained  what  it  has  always 
been  in  the  hands  of  England,  government  by  armed  force,  in  the 
interests  of  the  landlor<b  against  the  tenants,  of  the  Protestants 
against  the  dtholics.  A  system  which  Pitt  devised  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  old  abuses  was  converted  into  an  effixdve 
engine  for  their  maintenance.  Pitt  was  himself  partly  to  blame 
for  this  disastrous  fiulure.  He  probably  never  saw  the  need 
for  economic  reorganization.  But  he  saw  clearly  enough  the 
need  for  the  ending  of  religious  strife,  which  poisoned  the  whole 
temper  of  the  people  and  wasted  on  the  jealousies  of  sects  and 
the  hatred  of  government  energy  which  would  otherwise  be  free 
to  run  in  healthy  and  productive  channels.  His  weakness  in 
not  pushing  on  with  Lord  Fitzwilliam  made  the  rebellion  of 
1798  inevitable.  Similar  weakness  after  the  Union  made  the 
constitutional  change  useless.  It  was  undoubtedly  part  of  his 
original  pbui  to  emancipate  the  Catholics.    But  the  King,  the 

'  Pari  Hist.,  sodv.  048. 
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Church,  and  Protestant  Ireland  were  too  strong  for  him.  Pitt 
resigned.  The  Whigs  came  into  office,  with  a  Ministry  which 
was  united  at  least  on  the  Catholic  question*  The  King  again 
had  his  way,  and  rather  than  hold  office  without  fulfilling  their 
Catholic  pledges,  they  resigned  in  their  turn.<  Pitt's  course  was 
clear.  He  should  have  refused  to  come  back  without  permission 
to  do  what  he  thought  right.  But  he  preferred  the  convenience 
of  the  King,  and  accepted  office  on  condition  that  the  Catholic 
question  was  left  open.  This  was  as  effixdve  as  a  definite  refiisaL 
Canning  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812,  but  Eldon 
in  the  Lords  defeated  his  colleague's  Bill,  and  until  Eldon  could 
be  expelled  there  was  no  hope  for  Ireland.  The  friendly  Tories 
would  never  unite  with  the  Whigs  to  defeat  the  hostile 
Tories.  Nothing  was  done  to  solve  the  problem,  and  Ireland, 
for  a  generation  after  the  Union,  was  governed  by  coercion. 

Throughout  this  wretched  dispute  the  Whigs  maintained  the 
ancient  doctrines  of  their  party  with  regard  to  religious  disabilities. 
But  the  problem  aroused  controversy  about  a  second  conception 
of  more  recent  growth,  the  conception  of  nationality.  Burke 
had  tried  to  treat  Ireland  as  an  equal  nation  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  Whigs  of  1801  extended  the  idea  to  its  extreme 
limits.  Had  the  Irish  Parliament  the  right  to  surrender  its 
powers  to  a  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  without 
receiving  the  approval  of  its  own  electors?  Unquestionably 
it  had  the  legal  right.  Had  it  also  the  moral  right?  The 
Whigs,  held  that  it  had  not.  ^  What  right,**  asked  Sheridan,  ^ 
^  has  the  Irish  Parliament  to  resolve  that,  instead  of  going  back 
to  their  constituents,  they  shall  form  part  of  a  foreign  legislature  i  **' 
^^  The  Union,**  said  Fox,  ^^  is  not  an  alteration,  but  a  destruction 
and  annihilation  of  the  Irish  Constitution.  Union  therefore,  ' 
like  revolution,  cannot  be  justifiable  but  by  the  unequivocal 

*  Daring  their  brief  tenure  of  office  in  1807  they  stopped  the 
Slave  Trade,  which  Pitfs  Government,  while  always  condemning 
it,  had  never  suppressed.  This  was  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  the 
public  acts  of  Fox. 

*  Pari.  HisL,  xxziv.  213.  ^ 
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consent  of  the  people."  >  Pitt  opposed  this  doctrine  on  the 
usual  Tory  ground.  It  led,  he  said,  immediately  ^^to  the 
system  of  universal  right  of  sufirage  in  the  people,  to  the  doctrine 
that  each  nun  should  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country  by  having  a  choice  for  his  representative ;  and  then  goes 
back  to  the  whole  system  of  Jacobinism.**  ^ 

Tlie  Union  was  therefore  carried  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  legislature  bribed  to  betray  its  constituents.  This  transaction 
was  much  worse  than  it  appeared.  The  English  Government 
which  neglected  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people  in  this  matter 
would  neglect  them  in  all  others.  The  Union  was  a  supreme  act 
of  despotism,  the  fitting  prelude  to  the  systematic  disregard  of 
Irish  opinion  which  followed  it.  ^^  There  must,"  wrote  Fox  a 
few  years  later,  **be  a  fundamental  change  in  the  system  of 
governing  Ireland,  to  give  even  a  chance  of  future  quiet  there.  • .  . 
That  there  should  be  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which 
our  laws,  nominally  at  least,  extend,  and  which  is  nevertheless 
in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  martial  law,  etc.,  so  repeatedly,  is 
of  itself  ground  for  reconsidering,  at  least,  the  system  by  which  it 
b  governed."  3  The  Tories  could  not  understand,  even  in  the 
case  of  England,  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  governor  to  manage 
and  not  to  coerce  the  governed,  and  race  and  religion  combined 
to  obscure  still  further  their  view  of  Ireland.  The  Sjrstem 
remained  what  it  had  been  and  was,  and  the  consequences  of 
th»  £ital  negligence  are  with  us  to  this  day. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  gave  not  a  fow 
opportunities  for  expressions  of  Liberalism.  The  rights  of 
nationalities  were  in  issue  in  the  beginning  of  the  French 
War,  in  the  treatment  of  Ireland,  in  the  descent  upon  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  downfall 

'  Letter  to  Lord  Holland,  in  the  Correspondence  oj  C.  J.  Fox,  23rd 

F^xnary,  i799* 

*  Pari.  HisL,  xzzIt.  244.    Cf.  Granville  and  Auckland  at  pp.  668, 717. 

s  To  Charles  Grey,  8th  August,  1803,  6th  January,  1804 ;  Correspon- 
demu  cf  C.  J ,  Fox. 
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Church,  and  Protestant  Ireland  were  too  strong  for  him.  Pitt 
resigned.  The  Whigs  came  into  office,  with  a  Ministry  which 
was  united  at  least  on  the  Catholic  question.  The  King  again 
had  his  way,  and  rather  than  hold  office  without  fulfilling  their 
Catholic  pledges,  they  resigned  in  their  turn.'  Pitt's  course  was 
clear.  He  should  have  refused  to  come  back  without  permission 
to  do  what  he  thought  right.  But  he  preferred  the  convenience 
of  the  King,  and  accepted  office  on  condition  that  the  Catholic 
question  was  left  open.  This  was  as  e£Fective  as  a  definite  refusal 
Canning  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812,  but  Eldon 
in  the  Lords  defeated  his  colleague's  Bill,  and  until  Eldon  could 
be  expelled  there  was  no  hope  for  Ireland.  The  friendly  Tories 
would  never  unite  with  the  Whigs  to  defeat  the  hostile 
Tories.  Nothing  was  done  to  solve  the  problem,  and  Ireland, 
for  a  generation  after  the  Union,  was  governed  by  coercion. 

Throughout  this  wretched  dispute  the  Whigs  maintained  the 
ancient  doctrines  of  their  party  with  r^ard  to  religious  disabilities. 
But  the  problem  aroused  controversy  about  a  second  conception 
of  more  recent  growth,  the  conception  of  nationality.  Burke 
had  tried  to  treat  Ireland  as  an  equal  nation  for  conunercial 
purposes.  The  Whigs  of  1801  extended  the  idea  to  its  extreme 
limits.  Had  the  Irish  Parliament  the  right  to  surrender  its 
powers  to  a  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  without 
receiving  the  approval  of  its  own  electors?  Unquestionably 
it  had  the  legal  right.  Had  it  also  the  moral  right?  The 
Whig!  held  that  it  had  not.  ^  What  right,"  asked  Sheridan, 
^  has  the  Irish  Parliament  to  resolve  that,  instead  of  going  back 
to  their  constituents,  they  shall  form  part  of  a  foreign  legislature  ?  **' 
"  The  Union,**  said  Fox,  **  is  not  an  alteration,  but  a  destruction 
and  annihilation  of  the  Irish  Constitution.  Union  therefore, 
like  revolution,  cannot  be  justifiable  but  by   the  unequivocal 

*  Daring  their  brief  tenure  of  office  in  1B07  they  stopped  tbc 
Slave  Trade,  which  Pitf s  Government,  while   always  ooH— *-*^ 
it,  had  never  suppressed.    This  was  the  last  and  the  no^ 

public  acts  of  Fox. 

•  Pari.  HisL,  xxziv.  213. 
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consent  of  the  people."  >  Pitt  opposed  this  doctrine  on  the 
usual  Tory  ground.  It  led,  he  said,  immediately  ^to  the 
system  of  universal  right  of  suffrage  in  the  people,  to  the  doctrine 
that  each  nun  should  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country  by  having  a  choice  for  his  representative ;  and  then  goes 
back  to  the  whde  system  of  Jacobinism.**  ^ 

The  Union  was  therefore  carried  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  kgishture  bribed  to  betray  its  constituents.  This  transaction 
was  much  worse  than  it  appeared.  The  English  Government 
which  neglected  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people  in  this  matter 
would  neglect  them  in  all  others.  The  Union  was  a  supreme  act 
of  despotism,  the  fitting  prelude  to  the  systematic  disr^ard  of 
Irish  opinion  which  followed  it.  ^^  There  must,"  wrote  Fox  a 
few  years  later,  ^be  a  fundamental  change  in  the  system  of 
governing  Ireland,  to  give  even  a  chance  of  future  quiet  there.  •  • . 
That  there  should  be  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which 
our  laws,  nominally  at  least,  extend,  and  which  is  nevertheless 
in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  martial  law,  etc.,  so  repeatedly,  is 
of  itself  ground  for  reconsidering,  at  least,  the  S)rstem  by  which  it 
b  governed."  3  The  Tories  could  not  understand,  even  in  the 
case  of  England,  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  governor  to  manage 
and  not  to  coerce  the  governed,  and  race  and  religion  combined 
to  obscure  still  further  their  view  of  Ireland.  The  system 
remained  what  it  had  been  and  was,  and  the  consequences  of 
this  £ital  negligence  are  with  us  to  this  day. 

The  foreign  pdicy  of  the  Government  gave  not  a  few 
opportunities  for  expressions  of  Liberalism.  The  rights  of 
nationalities  were  in  issue  in  the  beginning  of  the  French 
War,  in  the  treatment  of  Ireland,  in  the  descent  upon  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  the  negotiations  which   followed   the  downfall 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Holland,  in  the  Cortespondcme  Oj  C.  J.  Fox,  23rd 

Febnsiry,  1799* 

*  ParL  HisL,  zzziT.  244.    Cf.  Granville  and  Auckland  at  pp.  668, 717. 

*  To  Charles  Grey,  8th  August,  1803,  6th  January,  1804 ;  Correspon- 
dtmucfC.J.Fox. 
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of  Napdeoiu  In  til  these  cases  the  Whig  Opposition  stated 
the  pure  Liberal  doctrine.  In  that  of  the  war  with  Fnmoe^ 
one  section  of  them  carried  the  doctrine  to  an  absurd  extent. 
In  origin,  the  war  was  unquestionablj  a  war  of  interference, 
an  attempt  to  force  upon  the  French  people  an  obnoxious 
government,  and  to  compel  them  to  abandon  those  new  and 
revolutionary  principles  which  they  had  adopted  for  themselves, 
Pitt  himself  had  apparently  no  such  object,  and  was  hurried  into 
the  war  partly  by  the  French  threats  of  assisting  other  peoples  to 
revolt,  and  chiefly  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  English 
governing  class.  It  is  impossible  to  read  contemporary  literature, 
the  debates  in  Parliament,  the  newspapers,  the  pamphlets  of 
Burke  and  other  acknowledged  leaders  of  opinion,  the  resolutions 
of  corporations  and  public  meetings,  and  the  private  correspon- 
dence, without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  bulk 
of  influential  political  society  was  inspired  by  a  fanatical  hatred  of 
the  new  opinions.  Whatever  pretexts  may  have  been  urged  in 
public,  and  may  have  been  in  £ict  held  by  comparatively  sober 
people  like  Pitt,  the  impelling  force  behind  the  English  armies 
was  dread  of  French  principles.  The  sword  of  the  invader  could 
not  have  been  feared  more  than  the  fatal  contagion  of  his  ideas. 
The  Germans  and  Austrians,  who  invaded  France  in  1792  to 
restore  the  monarchy,  were  less  concerned  to  hide  their  motives 
than  the  English  Government.  But  there  was  little  difference  in 
substance  between  them.  The  Continental  Sovereigns  moved  of 
their  own  motion.  The  English  Ministers  were  carried  on  by 
their  supporters. 

Against  a  war  of  this  kind  the  Whigs  spoke  forcibly  and  with 
justice.  Lansdowne  described  it  as  ^  a  war,  the  alleged  object  of 
which  was  to  repel  unprovoked  aggressions,  but  the  real  one  to 
prescribe  laws  to  an  independent  country.**  <  It  was  ^  a  meta- 
ph]rsical  war;  it  was  declared  against  France  on  account  of 
her  internal  circumstances.** «  Fox  said  it  was  no  better  than  the 
methods  of  the  Inquisition.  We  were  killing  people  because  they 
thought  differently  from  oiuselves.    ^  How  could  we  blame  all 

>  ?arh  HisL,  xxxL  684  (1793).  •  Ibid.,  xix.432  (1792). 
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those  abominable  acts  of  bloodshed  and  torture,  which  had  been 
committed  from  time  to  time  under  the  specious  name  of  religion, 
when  we  ourselves  had  the  presumption  to  wage  a  similar  war  ? ''  > 
It  was  ^the  most  gross  violation  of  everything  sacred  which 
could  exist  between  nation  and  nation,  as  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  right  which  each  must  ever  possess  of  internal  legislation.''^ 
^  Whatever  our  detestation  of  the  guilt  of  foreign  nations  may 
be,  we  are  not  called  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of  avengers  ; 
we  are  bound  only  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  welfare  of  those 
with  whose  concerns  we  are  immediately  entrusted."  3 

This  language  was  wise,  and  its  wisdom  was  proved  by  events. 
The  Bourbons  were  not  restored.  The  temper  of  the  French 
people  was  incredibly  stimulated.  The  new  system  which  might 
have  repelled  by  its  violence  and  rapacity  became  the  centre  of 
the  national  enthusiasm.  It  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  its 
foreign  invaders  and  then  proceeded  to  avenge  this  additional 
injury  by  the  massacre  of  those  whom  the  invasion  was  intended 
to  assist.  Whether  Napoleon  would  have  appeared  in  French 
history  or  not  without  this  strengthening  of  the  Revolutionary 
system,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Certainly  the  foreign  inter- 
ference with  the  first  Government  consolidated  the  nation,  and 
prepared  for  Napoleon's  use  the  most  formidable  weapon  that  he 
could  have  obtained  for  the  braying  of  Europe.  There  is  a 
tragic  instance  of  that  insight  which  is  not  foresight  in  the 
correspondence  of  Castlereagh,  and  it  shows  how  completely  the 
English  Government  misunderstood  what  they  had  done.  ^^The 
only  thing  .  .  .  which  really  dispirits  me  is,  the  unprecedented 
struggle  of  order  against  anarchy,  and  the  unfortunate  facility 
with  which  France  recruits  her  army  as  fast  as  the  sword  exter- 
minates it.  A  few  days  transforms  their  ragamuffins  into  troops, 
which  are  not  contemptible  even  when  opposed  to  the  best 
soldiers  in  Europe.  ...  It  is  the  first  time  that  all  the  population 
and  aU  the  wealth  of  a  great  kingdom  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  field :  what  may  be  the  result  is  beyond  my  perception.'*4 

>  Speeck€S,  V.  496.  •  Ibid.,  H4. 

*  Ibid^  174.  «  Aliaoo's  Lif€  cf  CastUrcagh,  I  21,  23. 
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What  was  going  on  was  that  anarchy  was  being  reduced  into 
order  within  the  boundaries  of  France,  and  no  hatred  of  early 
extravagance  or  subsequent  tyranny  need  blind  us  to  the  courage, 
energy,  and  skill  of  those  French  statesmen  who,  in  the  (ace  of 
their  enemies,  built  up  the  new  system  upon  the  ruins  of  the  cid. 
The  war  made  their  task  comparatively  easy,  and  if  it  diminished 
their  strength,  it  made  their  material  more  workable*  The 
foreign  invasion  operated  like  a  powerful  electric  current,  and 
fused  the  scattered  particles  of  French  nationalism  into  a  solid 
bulk.  The  whole  fiery  mass  of  France  was  being  beaten  and 
welded  and  forged  into  something  which  Castlereagh  could  not 
understand  :  a  nation,  every  member  of  which  had  a  personal 
interest  in  and  a  personal  devotion  to  his  nationality.  Such  a 
thing  had  not  been  known  before  in  France.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  even  Castlereagh  was  made  to  feel  that  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  the  rights  of  man  might  count  for  as  much 
as  government  by  orders. 

The  Whigs  carried  their  maintenance  of  the  equal  rights  of 
nationalities  to  its  inevitable  conclusion  that  nations,  no  less  than 
individuals,  must  be  bound  by  moral  rules  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other.  Fox  declared  that  ^*  the  greatest  resource  a  nation 
can  possess,  the  sweet  source  of  power,  is  a  strict  attention  to  the 
principles  of  justice.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  common  proverb 
of  honesty  being  the  best  policy  is  as  applicable  to  nations  as  to 
individuab  .  .  .  and  that  cases  which  may  sometimes  be  supposed 
exceptions  arise  from  our  taking  narrow  views  of  the  subject, 
and  being  unable  at  once  to  comprehend  the  whole/*  <  When 
he  was  almost  at  the  point  of  death  he  proceeded  to  suggest  an 
international  congress  for  settling  disputes.  *^He  disapproved  .  •  • 
of  any  government  pursuing  under  the  title  of  indemnities  a 
SjTStem  of  partition  of  States,  making  some  republics,  some 
monarchies,  and  annihilating  the  political  existence  of  others, 
without  regard  to  moral  rectitude  or  to  the  conunon  feelings  of 
mankind,  which  considerations  had  more  influence  on  the  affiurs 
of  the  world  than  some  politicians  were  aware.    The  partition 

■  ParL  HiiU,  znd.  1367  (179s)- 
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of  Poland,  the  seizure  of  Holland,  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  division  of  States,  by  the  agreement  of  some,  and  by  the 
fraud  and  rapacity  of  others,  had  done  more  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  mankind  in  each  other  than  all  the  other  miscon- 
duct of  the  powers  put  together.  In  private  society,  when  men 
lost  their  confidence  in  one  another,  the  compact  was  dissolved. 
The  same  rule  applied  to  States,  for  they  were  only  aggregates 
of  individuals.  He  recommended  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe  a 
system  of  justice  and  moderation,  as  the  only  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  evils  imder  which  we  labour.  He  recommended  a 
general  congress,  and  that  these  principles  should  be  prevalent  in 
its  deliberations."  > 

These  principles  of  international  morality  were  applied  most 
forcibly  to  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  in 
1805.  The  Danes  were  not  hostile  to  us,  and  in  conunon  with 
all  the  other  small  peoples  of  Europe  they  had  every  reason  to 
fear  Napoleon.  The  English  Government  knew  that  Napoleon 
intended,  if  he  could,  to  use  the  Danish  fleet  against  them.  The 
English  fleet  accordingly  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  Danish  ships,  and  on  receiving  a  very  natural 
refusal,  destroyed  some  and  carried  off  the  rest.  This  proceeding 
b  generally  treated  in  English  schools  as  a  matter  for  national 
gratification.  To  Liberals  it  appears  a  very  dangerous  abuse  of 
arbitrary  power.  Contemporary  Europe  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  the  direct  consequence  of  the  affiur  was  to  range  all  the  ' 
Northern  States  on  the  side  of  Napoleon.  We  deprived  him  of  the 
Danish  ships,  and  we  threw  into  his  hands  the  Danish  army,  and 
all  the  forces  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia  as  well.  The 
chorus  of  denunciation  in  Pariiament  was  for  once  not  confined 
to  the  Whigs.  Even  Windham  said  ^  he  would  sooner  have  seen 
the  Danish  fleet  in  Buonaparte's  hands  than  in  ours^  under  all  the 
drcumscances  of  the  case.**  •  Erskine  lamented  that  the  whole 
course  of  civilization  had  been  interrupted  by  this  act.  ^If 
anything  could  give  delight  in  reading  the  history  of  civilized 
nadoDS,  it  was  the  progressive  improvement  that  was  to  be  traced 

■  Sptecka,  vi.  620  (180S).  *  Hansard,  I.  x.  ago. 
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in  law  and  chrilizatiao  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
was  the  fiist  instance  in  which  the  prindptcs  of  that  ameliocation 
had  been  trampled  npon  byrn."!  Lord  Moiia  spoke  in  the  same 
stiain.  ^  As  long  as  there  was  a  power  in  Europe  wUch,  from 
its  regard  to  justice  and  to  the  rights  of  other  StaiteSi  could  ibrm 
a  sort  of  rallying-point  to  the  oppressed,  diere  was  some  prob- 
ability that  the  nations  who  were  groaning  under  the  joke  of  a 
pitile»  and  inexorable  tyrant  would  hare  watched  for  some 
opportunity,  and  made  some  escertion  in  conmion  to  throw  it  off 
Such  a  power  was  this  country,  previous  to  the  late  most  unjusti- 
fiable and  unfortunate  attack  upon  Denmark  ;  but  by  th»  attack 
that  hope  had  been  completely  extinguished*'' «  Grey  disposed 
of  the  argument  that  reasons  of  State  could  justify  immorality. 
^*  So  far  from  adding  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  that  point  on 
which  its  safety  most  particularly  depended,  he  meant  its  honour, 
had  not  only  been  greatly  weakened,  but  had  in  fiict  received  a 
mortal  stab.**  3  Prior  to  thn  oppression  of  the  Danes,  England 
had  had  the  chance  of  heading  a  European  movement  for  emanci- 
pation from  Napoleon.  Every  small  State  might  have  supported 
her  as  a  protector,  and  every  large  one  as  an  ally  against  a 
dangerous  rival.  After  the  attack  it  became  for  the  small  States 
simply  a  choice  between  two  protectors,  either  of  whom  seemed 
to  offer  security  against  the  other  if  not  against  itsdf.  The 
exasperation  of  the  moment  swung  the  balance  to  the  side  of 
Napoleon,  and  England  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a 
hostile  Continent.4 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  Government  soon  effected  a 
great  change  in  their  policy.  For  the  first  time  they  enlist  on 
their  side  what  the  French  had  had  firom  the  banning,  the  idea 
of  nationality.  The  war  had  entirely  changed  its  character. 
Beginning  as  an  interference  with  the  intenud  affiurs  of  the 
French  people,  it  had  merged,  since  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  into 
a  struggle  against  a  power  which  was  as  universal  in  its  appetite 

«  Hansard,  I.  354.  •  Ihid.,  I.  x,  365.  i  Ibid.,  376. 

«  The  descent  opon  Copenhagen  b  to-day  used  as  an  argument  for 
a  powerful  German  Navy.    Our  old  immoralities  pursue  us  stilL 
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as  it  was  unscrupulous  in  its  methods*  Against  this  force,  which 
was  so  astonishing  that  it  appeared  to  many  pious  Christians  as 
Anti-Christ  himself^  schemes  and  combinations  had  proved  power- 
less. England  had  escaped  disaster  because  she  was  an  island. 
The  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  had  been 
beaten  to  the  ground.  These  dynastic  contrivances  of  kings 
and  emperors  wanted  the  national  spirit  which  supported  their 
advenary.  To  the  common  people  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
Napoleon  appeared  as  a  deliverer  from  their  domestic  oppressors, 
and  the  little  states  of  Germany  and  Italy,  which  he  had  carved 
out  of  the  bigger,  were  ready  enough  to  see  a  champion  of 
freedom  in  one  who  tyrannized  only  over  tyrants.  The  end 
began  when  he  deposed  a  Spanish  king  and  put  his  own  brother 
on  the  throne  of  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  nation  of 
Europe.  The  Peninsular  War  at  last  found  England  in  her 
right  place,  at  the  head  of  a  league  of  nationaliries.  The  Whig 
Opposition,  alwajrs  weak  in  numbers,  was  now  broken  to  pieces. 
Part  of  it  repeated  the  old  arguments,  which  applied  to  everything 
but  the  present  iacts,  hailed  Napoleon  as  the  champion  of  liberty, 
and  even  expresMd  regret  at  his  downfiUl  at  Waterloo.  The 
wiser  men  saw  at  once  the  significance  of  the  Spanish  expedition. 
Canning  was.  now  the  Tory  Foreign  Secretary.  He  found  a 
hearty  supporter  in  Grey  among  the  Whigs,  and  both  felt  an  idea 
in  what  for  Casdereagh  was  still  no  more  than  a  matter  of 
business.  ^  Of  all  the  infamies  ever  incurred  by  a  nation,"  said 
Grey,  ^  I  think  the  greatest  would  have  been  to  have  appeared  to 
abandon  the  Spaniards."  >  ^The  allies  have  now  been  placed  by 
France  in  the  situation  in  which  France  was  originally  placed  by 
the  allies.  The  success  of  both  has  been  occasioned  by  the  spirit 
of  resistance,  produced  by  injury  and  oppression ;  and  my  great 
li(^>es  of  the  present  confederacy  are  chiefly  derived  firom  this, 
that  it  has  arisen  rather  from  the  feeling  of  the  peoples  than  the 
policy  of  the  Governments  which  it  embraces." «  The  new 
principle  succeeded  at  last.     The  Spanish  people,  with  English 

'  lift  and  Opinums  cf  Bart  Grty,  by  Colonel  Grey,  220. 
•  Ibid.,  332. 
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help,  crippled  Napoleon,  the  Russian  people  wore  him  out,  and 
the  German  people  overwhelmed  him.  In  1815  the  victory 
of  Waterloo  completed  hb  destruction,  and  the  European  peoples 
had  at  last  leisure  to  look  to  themselves. 


Comparing  the  Engknd  of  1815  with  the  En^and  of  1790, 
the  Liberals  of  the  time  would  find  little  cause  for  satisfiiction. 
The  economic  problems  of  the  country  were  more  acute,  and 
the  attempts  to  remedy  them  directly  by  legislation  and  indirectly 
by  encouraging  combinations  of  workmen  had  been  defeated. 
A  solitary  Act  of  1802,  which  did  something  to  r^;ulate  the 
conditions  of  parish  children  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  private 
empbyers,  was  the  only  measure  of  protection  which  had  passed 
into  law.  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Religious  Emancipation 
seemed  more  remote  than  ever.  The  principle  of  nationality  had 
been  violated  in  Ireland,  and  if  the  recognition  of  it  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  war  gave  some  ground  for  future  confidence,  hope 
was  soon  to  be  dispelled. 

Unhappily  for  the  conunon  people,  the  spirit  of  nationality  had 
been  used  only  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end  by  the  various 
enemies  of  Napoleon.  No  sooner  was  the  common  enemy 
destroyed  than  the  victorious  monarchs  sat  down  to  cut  up  and 
distribute  Europe  among  themselves.  They  had  fought,  not  the 
^rench,  but  the  French  Revolution,  and  when  the  main  con- 
flagration had  been  extinguished,  they  had  still  to  stamp  out  the 
burning  embers  which  had  been  blown  about  its  borders^  The 
young  Republics  which  had  been  created  were  to  be  restored  to 
'their  old  rulers,  and  all  the  ancient  monarchies  were  to  be 
re-established,  and  where  necessary  strengthened  by  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory.  There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  to  modem 
eyes  in  the  spectacle  of  these  kings  and  emperors  and  their 
chancellors  and  envojrs  assigning  and  allotting  human  beings, 
by  millions  together,  without  inquiring  into  the  wishes  or  interests 
of  those  with  whom  they  dealc  En^and  parddpated  in  the 
game,  and  Toryism  and  Liberalism  were  again  brought  into 
conflict. 
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The  Tory  view,  expressed  by  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool,  was 
;  hardly  less  callous  than  that  of  the  Tzar  Alexander  himself. 
I  There  is  hardly  a  word  in  any  of  their  speeches  or  dispatches 
Which  shows  any  tenderness  for  men  and  women  as  such. 
Human  beings  to  them  were  only  subjects.  The  old  form  of 
{Europe  was  to  be  restored,  subject  only  to  such  changes  as  were 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  principal  enemies  of  Revolutionary 
France.  To  the  balance  of  power  was  to  be  sacrificed  all  local 
or  national  independence.  ^Upon  the  Subject  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,**  wrote  Lord  Liverpool,  ^^we  must  alwajrs  expect  a 
degree  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  every  French  Government. 
It  is  quite  essential,  however,  to  any  balance  of  power  that  these 
two  monarchies  should  be  made  respectable.  The  principle 
recognized  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  that  Austria  should 
have  a  population  in  the  whole  of  about  27,000,000  of  souls,  and 
Prussia  one  of  about  1 1,000,000,  appears  to  be  quite  reasonable, 
and  ought  to  give  no  umbrage  to  France.*' <  Lord  Liverpool 
wrote  of  *^  souls,**  but  if  he  had  been  writing  of  cattle  his 
language  would  have  been  no  different.  Castlereagh  was  no 
better.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  at  which  this  vivisection  of 
a  continent  took  pbce,  had  in  his  eyes  two  objects,  to  check 
France  and  to  check  Russia.  Prussia  and  Austria  must  therefore 
be  aggrandized.  Italy  might  be  the  next  free  people  and  become 
as  dangerous  as  France,  and  the  dream  of  her  unity  and 
independence  must  be  subordinated  to  the  necessity  of  at  once 
strengthening  Austria  against  Russia  and  of  suppressing  those 
small  states  upon  which  Napoleon  had  conferred  independence. 
Venice,  an  ancient  Republic,  was  handed  over  to  Austria.  Lest 
France  should  infect  Italy,  the  Genoese  Republic  must  be  annexed 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Piedmont.  Lest  Russia  should  dominate 
Sweden,  Norway  must  be  taken  from  Denmark  and  given  to 
Sweden.  In  order  that  Holland  might  be  strengthened  against 
France  in  the  North,  she  must  be  allowed  to  annex  Belgium. 
Pnasia  must  be  strengthened,  bat  not  too  much,  and  accordUigly 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  was  cut  in  half.    The  Pdes  had  been 
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divided  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  1792.  They 
now  expressed  a  desire  for  independence,  but  in  vain.<  Austria 
and  Prussia  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs*  Castlereagh  regretted 
that  they  should  be  sacrificed  and  left  them  to  their  fate* 

The  Whigs  protested  warmly  against  this  infiunous  disposition 
of  the  affairs  of  unconsenting  peoples.  Particular  acts,  in 
particular  the  partition  of  Poland,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
England  to  prevent.  But  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
give  them  her  formal  sanction.  ^England,**  said  the  young 
Lord  John  Russell,  ^  might  have  appeared  as  a  member  of  a 
confederacy  to  oppose  France  without  sanctioning  any  of  those 
acts  of  pillage  by  which  the  deliverance  of  Europe  has  been 
disgraced.  If  she  was  not  able  to  prevent  those  acts,  she  need 
not  have  soiled  her  fair  £ime  by  appearing  to  countenance 
tfaem.''^  But  other  matters  were  entirely  within  the  control 
ot  England.  She  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Russia  and 
Sweden,  by  which  she  bound  herself  not  only  formally  to  transfer 
Norway  from  Denmark  to  Sweden,  but  actually  to  compel  the 
Norwegians  by  force  of  arms  to  submit  to  their  new  masters. 
Even  Canning,  who,  though  a  member  of  the  Government,  held 
Liberal  opinions  in  foreign  affairs,  declared  that  ^  if  the  question 
now  was,  whether  consent  should  be  given  to  the  treaty,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  would  refuse  it."  3  Wilberforce 
^  considered  the  partitioning  of  States  against  their  will  a  most 
despotic  sacrifice  of  public  rights.**  4  Lord  Grenville  appealed 
^to  the  old-established  and  true  principles  of  national  law  in 
opposition  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  utility,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  subversion  of  all  moral  principle,**  and  denounced 
^  the  horrible  injustice  by  which  an  unoffending  people  were  to 
be  bent  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power.**  5  Grey  expressed 
the  complete  Liberal  theory.  ^  The  principles  are  the  same  in 
the  one  case  and   the  other,  whether  between  individuab  or 

*  Alison's  Casikrea^  u  500  el  uq. ;  Castlereagb's  speech  in  Hoituml, 
l.uoL  292. 

*  Walpole's  Ltfe  0/ Russell,  u  no.  >  Hansard,  I.  xxvii.  85a 
4  Ibid.,  862.                                                  s  Ibid.,  790,  791 
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between  States,  No  matter  to  what  degree  the  impunity  of 
power  might  silence  the  claims  of  right,  its  nature  cannot  be 
altered ;  it  is  equally  sacred,  equally  important,  and  is  equally 
to  be  recognized,  in  every  attempt  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  •  •  •  The  rights  of  the  Sovereign  over  his  subjects 
are  not  the  rights  of  property.  They  do  not  confer  the  privijege 
of  transferring  them  from  one  to  another  like  cattle  attached  to 
the  soiL  •  •  •  The  Sovereign  might  withdraw  himself  from  their 
protection.  He  might  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance  to 
himself;  but  he  had  no  right  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  any 
other  State.  It  became,  then,  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide 
to  whom  their  allegiance  should  be  given.**  <  He  dealt  in  fitting 
terms  with  the  contention  that  it  was  after  all  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Norwegian  people.  ^  Can  it  be  argued,*'  he  asked,  ^^  that 
any  country  shall  be  obliged  to  accept  what  a  foreign  State  thinks 
proper  to  consider  as  happiness  ?  No'  sort  of  tyranny  can,  in  my 
judgment,  be  conceived  more  complete  than  that  a  Government 
should  undertake  to  force  another  people  to  submit  to  that  system 
which  such  Government  may  regard  as  happy,  although  that 
people  may  think  quite  the  contrary."  ^  Neither  the  reluctance 
of  Canning  nor  the  attacks  of  the  Whigs  could  prevent  the 
outrage.  The  British  fleet  blockaded  the  Norwegian  ports,  and 
the  Norwegian  people  submitted  to  their  new  masters. 

*  Hansard,  I.  zxvii.  773.  *  Ibid,,  I.  zxvii.  782. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  DECLINE  OF  TORYISM 

Thb  conclusion  of  the  war  closed  the  outlet  through  which 
the  national  energies  had  been  so  long  strained,  and  left  the 
people  free  to  contemplate  their  own  situation.  Popular 
discontent  again  made  itself  felt,  and  it  was  more  formidable 
than  ever.  Trade  was  dislocated  by  the  peace,  industries  were 
reduced  which  had  ^ttened  upon  the  war,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  idle  workmen  were  swollen  by  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailon. 
At  the  same  time  bad  harvests  diminished  the  supply  of  com, 
and  a  new  Corn  Law  which  prohibited  imports  till  the  home 
price  was  eighty  shillings  a  quarter  aggravated  the  effects  of 
natural  deficiency.  Wages  in  some  trades  were  bad,  and  grew 
worse.  In  1819  ribbon  and  silk  weavers  of  Coventry 
petitioned  Parliament  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
emigrating  to  another  country.  They  worked  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  in  some  cases  for  eighteenpence  or  half  a  crown  a 
week.  None  of  them  earned  more  than  ten  shillings  a 
week.  A  hand-loom  cotton  weaver  could  make  only  five  or 
six  shillings  a  week.  A  pound  a  week  was  a  good  wage  for 
a  workman  in  any  industry.'  The  price  of  corn  rose  higher 
and  higher.  In  January,  18 16,  a  quarter  of  wheat  cost  fifty- 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  June,  1 817,  it  cost  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  shillings.^  As  each  member  of  the  working 
class  consumed   on   the   average  about  one  quarter  a  year,  it 

*  Hansardt  I.  sd.  338, 671 ;  xli.  421,  892. 

*  Tooke's  Hisiofy  0/ Prices,  ii.  4, 18. 
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follows  that  a  fiimily  of  five  spent  on  bread  at  the  rate  of 
^13  a  year  at  the  first  rate,  and  eighteen  months  later  at 
the  rate  of  £2<i*  The  whole  income  of  a  weaver  might  be 
swallowed  up  in  buying  bread  alone,  and  his  &mily  be  still 
left  in  want. 

To  this  dreadful  picture  a  comic  touch  was  not  wanting* 
The  Lord  Advocate  once  referred  to  it  in  language  which 
shows  how  remotely  separated  were  the  people  and  their 
rulers.  ^  In  many  instances,''  he  said,  ^*  the  manufacturers, 
who  in  former  times  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  church, 
now  employed  the  forenoon  of  the  Sabbath  in  political  dis- 
cussions ;  and  it  was  a  common  practice  for  weavers  to  work 
at  their  looms  on  the  same  day,  and  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
night — and  this  too  with  their  windows  open,  to  the  horror  ^ 
and  disgust  of  the  passengers."  >  The  economic  necessity 
which  deprived  the  wretched  artisans  even  of  the  day 
appointed  for  their  rest  was  thus  twisted  into  a  stain  upon 
their  character.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  discussed 
politics.  Pending  their  emancipation,  they  had  only  three 
possible  aids,  starvation,  parish  relief,  and  charity ;  and  many 
unhappy  workmen  and  their  fiunilies  experienced  all  three. 
Pditical  agitation  revived  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  it 

r 

was  more  extensive  and  more  determined  than  before.  It  was 
met  by  the  same  dull  and  brutal  repression  and  refusal  of 
redress. 

We  have  before  us  all  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
Government  proceeded,  and  there  can  be  even  less  doubt 
than  in  connection  with  the  events  of  twenty  years  before 
that  its  action  was  wrong  and  foolish.  Almost  every  distur- 
bance which  took  place  could  be  traced  to  industrial  or 
agrarian  causes,  and  the  ordinary  law  was  in  all  cases  sufficient. 
The  Government  preferred  to  treat  the  riots  as  proof  of  a 
general  conspiracy  against  the  State,  and  they  took  extra- 
ordinary steps  in  order  to  suppress  them.  In  181 7  they 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.     The  suspensions   of  the 

'  Hansard,  I.  xli.  924. 
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earlier  period  might  have  been  justified  by  the  universal  vrar^ 
by  the  rapid  dispersion  of  Jacobin  principles,  by  the 
dangerous  state  of  Ireland.  The  suspension  of  1817  had  no 
such  excuse.  The  paroxjrsm  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
come  to  an  end.  Ireland  was  disaffected  •  but  subdued. 
There  was  no  war.  The  Government  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  people.  But  this  was 
the  last  thing  which  it  occurred  to  the  Government  to  do. 
Even  when  the  original  impulse  had  ceased  to.  operate,  they 
continued  to  move  in  the  line  of  reaction,  and  repeated 
mechanically  the  watchwords  of  their  predecessors,  who  had 
at  least  the  excuse  that  they  were  surprised  and  horrified, 
Sidmouth  gravely  described  the  Radicab  as  ^the  enemy.**  < 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  in  authority  that 
Radicalism  and  riots  were  not  cause  and  efiect,  and  instead  of 
grappling  with  the  economic  conditions  which  were  equally 
the  cause  of  both,  Ministers  discussed  nothing  but  the  means 
whereby  the  law  was  to  be  more  easily  enforced.^  Un- 
doubtedly there  were  occasional  disturbances  of  a  serious 
character.  Between  1801  and  181 1  the  popuUtion  increased 
by  21  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  increase  was  among  the  North 
Country  artisans,  whose  growing  numbers  at  once  made  their 
economic  distress  and  their  political  impotence  more  con- 
spicuous than  ever.  There  was  a  dangerous  riot  in  Spa 
Fields,  London,  in  November,  18 16.  Another  occurred  at 
Huddersfield  in  the  following  Nfay,  a  third  at  Derby,  and  a 
fourth  at  Nottingham.  Secret  societies  were  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  tongue  of  Hunt  and  the 
pen   of  William    Cobbett,  rivalling  the   earlier   popularity   of 

'  Pellew's  Ufc  of  Sidmouik,  iiL  276.  The  name  "  Radical "  was  just 
coming  into  use.  It  was  explained  in  the  Commons  as  a  new  word 
in  1817  {Hansard,  I.  xxxvL  761). 

'  Yonge's  L^e  cf  Liverpool,  iL  429.  There  were  one  or  two  flashes 
of  imagination.  Peel,  just  rising  into  prominence  in  the  Tory  party, 
thought  that  Reform  could  not  be  long  delayed.  "  Public  opinion  is 
growing  too  large  for  the  channels  that  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
run  through  "  {Crokcr  Papers,  i.  170). 
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the  Rights  of  Marty  led  the  Government  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  Bibric  of  society  was  in  danger*  The  Habeas  Corpus 
lAct  was  suspended,  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act  was  revived, 
Jand  Secret  Committees  of  both  Houses  were  appointed  to 
Icollect  information. 

It  is  clear  from  the  reports  of  these  Committees  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  country  to  justify  these 
unusual  measures.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  showed  no 
Sjrmpathy  with  the  rioters.  Education  was  spreading  rapidly 
in  Lancashire^  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland,  and  the  artisans 
were  thinking  for  themselves.  Violence  was  rare,  but  agitation 
was  general  Large  bodies  of  people  marched  to  public 
meetings  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  other 
provincial  towns.  Not  a  shadow  of  proof  was  produced  by 
the  Committees  that  these  had  any  criminal  intention,  and 
one  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary.  At  almost  every 
meeting  women  and  children  were  present.  <  The  discipline 
and  order  of  these  crowds  were  indeed,  in  the  obscure 
reasonings  of  men  like  Liverpool,  Sidmouth,  and  Castlereagh, 
an  additional  proof  of  their  seditious  character.  A  turbulent 
common  people  never  puzzled  a  Tory.  It  was  the  nature  of 
the  beast  to  be  disorderly.  But  a  common  people  which 
^  thought,  and  spoke,  and  organized,  and  met  and  dispersed  in 
'  companies  at  the  advice  of  its  leaders,  was  a  thing  which  he 
could  not  understand.  What  he  could  not  understand,  he 
\  feared.  Not  the  least  significant  ftct  in  this  record  of  dull 
^"  and  unimaginative  mismanagement  is  the  connection  between 
Castlereagh  and  Continental  statesmen  of  the  type  of 
Mettemich.  These  people  had  formed  a  Holy  Alliance 
for  the  express  purpose  of  suppressing  attempts  to  establish 
Liberal  Constitutions  in  Europe.  Castlereagh,  representing 
Great  Britain,  had  refused  to  join  the  Alliance.  But  in  his 
own  country  he  was  pursuing  its  very  policy,  as  the  European 
despots  well    knew.     The   letters  in    which    the  Courts    of 

*  Hansard,  I.  zxzviL  570, 680^  68a ;  xli.  23a    Bamford's  Passa^  in 
ike  L^c  cf  a  Radical^  passim. 
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Vienna  and  Berlin  congratulated  him  on  his  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  right  of  public  meeting 
are  among  the  most  degrading  which  have  ever  passed 
through  the  British  Foreign  Office.' 

The  worst  incident  of  thb  struggle  between  people  and  Govern* 
ment  was  the  affiur  of  Peterloa  This  showed,  as  vividly  as  could 
have  been  desired,  how  completely  the  working  class  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  governing  class,  which  controlled  Parliament,  the 
Army,  and  the  Bench.  A  large  but  peaceful  meeting,  contain- 
ing many  women  and  children,  was  held  in  St.  Peter's  Square, 
Manchester,  to  hear  speeches  by  Hunt  and  other  popular  leaders. 
The  crowd  had  gathered  from  all  the  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  marched,  unarmed  but  in  military  order,  to  the 
place  of  assembly.  The  magistrates  thought  they  were  &ced 
with  rebellion.  They  sent  police  and  yeomen  to  arrest  Hunt, 
who  stood  on  a  waggon  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd.  The 
yeomen  got  entangled  among  the  people,  and  with  the  assistance 
t>f  some  hussars  proceeded  to  convert  the  meeting  into  a  riot. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  cut  down  or  trampled  by  the 
horses ;  a  few  were  killed  and  many  injured.  The  action  of  the 
soldiers  was  endorsed  by  the  magistrates  and  by  the  Government.' 
Whigs  in  both  houses  protested  and  demanded  an  inquiry,  and 
Radical  meetings  everjrwhere  denounced  the  affiiir  as  a  massacre. 
The  Government  listened  neither  to  expostulation  nor  to  abuse. 
They  refused  to  hold  an  inquiry.  Persons  injured  had  a  leg^ 
remedy,  and  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  executive  to  investigate 
matters  which  might  come  before  the  judiciary.  It  was  true  that 
a  man  or  woman  who  was  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  a  panic- 
stricken  mob  might  be  unable  to  identify  the  cavalryman  con- 
cerned. But  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  Government  to  step 
in  where  the  law  failed.  Besides,  the  magistracy  were  honourable 
and  patriotic  men,  and  it  would  cast  a  slur  upon  them  and  weaken 

*  CastUrea^  Correspondence,  xiL  162,  259. 

*  Annual  Register,  i8z9»  HisL  107.  Hunt  and  his  associates  were 
afterwards  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  conspiracy,  Hunt  for  two  and 
•  half  years.    A.  R.,  i8ao ;  Cknm.,  898. 
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their  authority  if  their  superiors  examined  their  conduct.  The 
language  of  Ministers  was  in  keeping  with  their  whole  policy. 
The  people  were  to  be  kept  down,  and  it  was  not  necessary, 
seeing  that  they  were  pc^tically  powerless,  to  be  squeamish  about 
wajrs  and  means.  All  the  usual  arguments  were  thus  employed 
to  protect  the  official  wrongdoers  against  the  public.  One  official 
will  always  defend  the  wickedness  of  another  against  private 
persons  who  happen  to  be  unpopular,  and  a  Secretary  of  State, 
who  can  rely  on  the  support  of  a  resentful  party,  will  always 
ignore  the  wrongs  of  political  opponents  upon  whose  votes  he  is 
not  forced  to  depend.'  It  is  in  agitations  for  the  franchise  that 
we  learn  best  to  appreciate  it  In  no  other  circumstances  is 
the  tendency  to  abuse  power  greater  in  the  governor,  nor  the 
inca^ndty  to  obtain  redress  more  conspicuous  in  the  governed. 
The  direct  consequence  of  this  wanton  abuse  of  power  was  to 
increase  the  disaflfection  of  the  common  people  and  to  stimulate 
the  Whigs  in  Parliament.  Much  as  they  hated  Radicals,  the 
Whigs  were  too  honestly  indignant  to  tolerate  executive  outrage 
of  this  kind,  and  too  anxious  to  retain  their  own  leadership  of 
constitutional  opposition,  to  leave  all  the  work  of  protest  to  the 
Radicals  themselves.^  The  citizens  of  London,  York,  Bristol, 
Nottingham,  and  other  large  towns  sent  addresses  to  the  Prince 
R^ent,  and  a  great  meeting  of  Yorkshire  voters  was  summoned 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county.  The  Government  was  more  frightened  than  ever, 
and  contrived  new  methods  of  repression.  Fitzwilliam  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  fined  ^2,000 
and  imprisoned  for  three  months  for  publishing  a  violent  criticism 
in  a  newspaper.  Castlereagh  then  introduced  the  notorious  Six. 
Acts.  The  drilling  which  had  preceded  popular  meetings  was 
made  illegal.  The  trial  of  oflfenders  was  to  be  more  expeditious. 
The  magistrates  were  authorized  to  issue  warrants  to  search  for 

*  See  the  speech  of  Lord  Grenville  in  Hansard,  I.  zlL  448. 

*  Burdetf  s  motion  of  i8z8  for  Radical  Reform  was  beaten,  as  already 
described,  by  106  votes  to  a  See  ante,  p.  105,  and  Hansard,  I.  xxxviiL 
1185.    For  the  official  Whig  view  see  Broughun,  anU,  p.  105. 
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arms.    Transportation  was  made  the  punishment  for  a  second 
conviction  for  seditiousvlibel.     Public  meetiiw  Wgxt,  restricted. 
Pamphlets  were  subjected  to  the  ^Unc^cunp  dffiesiis  liewspapers* 
A  touch  of  comedy  was  lent  to  these  proceedings  bjr  a  grant  of 
^1,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  building  new  churches.    This 
had  two  objects.    The  first  was  to  check  the  spread  of  Dissent. 
^It  wdsvtheir  duty/*  said  Lord  Liverpocd,  ^to  take  care  that 
those  who  received  the  benefits  of  education  should  not  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  Dissenting  places  of  worship  by  finding  the  doors  of 
the  church  shut  against  them.**    But  the  second  object  was  to 
prevent  political  agitation.    **The  recent  increase  of  population,** 
said  the  same  statesman,  *^  had  t;^ken  place  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
£icturing  towns;  and  it  was  impossible  that  great  masses  of 
human  beings  should  be  broyght  together  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  situated  in  these  towns  ^rithout  being  exposed  to  vicious 
habits,  and^  to  corrupting  influences  dangerous  to  the  public 
security  as  well  as  to  private  morality.**  <     The  gravity  with 
which  such  remedial  measures  as  this  were  proposed  shows  how 
utterly  the  Tories  had  fiuled  to  un^equand^  their  businessl    It  is 
always  the  habit  of  a  Tory  to  suppose  that  popular  discontent  is 
a  matter  of  preaching.     It  is  always  preached  up,  and  it  can 
always  be  preached  down.     The  people  ask  for  bread,  and  the 
Tories  ofier  them  a  dogma.    The  Government  of  18 19  was  no 
wiser  than  its  predecessors,  and  if  api^ed  itself  with  great  dili- 
gence to  convert  the  people  by  words  from  a  disposition  which 
arose  directly  out  of  a  combination  of  low  wages  and  high  prices. 
They  were  saved  by  the  forces  of  nature.     The  Regent  ascended 
the  throne  as  Geoi^  IV  in  1820,  and  his  scandalous  prosecution 
of  his  wife  for  a  short  time  gave  the  people  a  new  cry  against  the 
Governplpht     B4it>with  the  defieat  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  the  popular  feeling  subside    Ministers  had  imagined 
themselves  to  be  faced  with  a  conspiracy  between  the  Queen  and 
the  populace  like  that  which  had  placed  Catherine  11  on  the 
throne  of  Russia,    But  the  death  of  the  Queen  removed  the 

'  Yonge's  Liveifool,  IL  365.    Wilberforce  supported  State  grants  in 
aid  of  education  from  a  similar  motive.    See  mf^  5a. 
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leader,  and  good  hanrcsts,  by  bringing  down  the  cost  of  living, 
reduced  the  qtfewgs  of  the  people.  The  Tories  remained  in 
ofice  for  another  ^n  yean^     t 

An  attempt  at  economic  reform  was  made  at  this  time  of 
crisb  which  deserves  some  notice.  On  the  i6th  December, 
1 8 19,  Sir  William  de  Crespigny  moved  that  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  Commons  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  Robert  Owen's 
scheme  of  co-operative  production  in  New  Lanark.  Owen's 
experiment  eventually  failed.  But  as  an  experiment  it  was 
immensely  valuable,  and  afforded  abundant  proof  of  the  value  of 
education,  of  the  reduction  of  child  labour,  of  a  short  working 
day,  and  of  good  conditions  of  housing  and  factory  administra- 
tion. Parliament  could  not  have  failed  to  profit  by  the  study  of 
such  an  excellent  modeL  During  the  debate  on  Crespigny's 
motion,  many  professions  of  sympathy  with  distressed  workmen 
were  made,  and  not  a  few  compliments  were  paid  i^  the  owner 
of  the  New  Lanark  mills.  But  Owen  had  made  two  dangerous 
blunders.  As  a  Socialist  he  had  spoken  against  private  property, 
and  hn  religious  opinions  were  unorthodox.  His  ^heme  was 
therefore  ^subversive  of  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
country,'*  and  Tories  like  Castlereagh,  Pietists  like  Wilberforce, 
and  individualist  economists  like  Ricardo  joined  in  denouncing  it. 
The  argument  of  Wilberforce  shows  with  what  conscientious 
frivolity  these  govemcns  studied  the  condition  of  their  subjects. 
If  Owen's  phm,  he  said,  ^proceeded  upon  a  sjrstem  of  morals 
founded  upon  no  religion  whatever,  but  rather  upon  considera- 
tions of  moral  rectitude  of  conduct  only,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  behoved  the  House  to  be  cautious  how  it  gave  its  sanction 
to  an  institution  which  did  not  acknowledge  as  one  of  its 
essential  fieatures  that  doctrine  on  whose  truth  and  piety  it 
was  not  for  him  now  to  enlarge."  >  Upon  such  barriers  the 
motion  was  shipwrecked.  It  was  lost  by  141  votes  to  16, 
and  the  working  classes  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
competition* 

Everything  at  home  seemed  hopdess  for  the  cause  of  Liberal- 

'  Hansard,  I.  zlL  121a. 
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ism.  But  while  the  demand  for  reform  seemed  to  have  grown 
weaker  and  its  concession  more  remote,  the  aspect  of  foreign 
aflBurs  was  much  more  favourable.  During  this  last  period  of 
Tory  domination,  which  extended  from  the  accession  of 
George  IV  in  1820  to  hb  death  in  1830,  the  principle  of 
nationality  was  steadily  and  courageously  maintained.  In  capacity 
the  members  of  these  Tory  Governments,  with  the  exceptions  of 
George  Canning  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  inferior  to  all  who 
had  held  office  before  them  since  1791*  Castlereagh,  the  strongest 
of  the  older  men,  killed  himself  in  1822.  Liverpool,  who  was 
Prime  Minister  from  1812  to  1827,  ^'^^  ^  respectable  mediocrity, 
Sidmouth  was  rather  less.  Eldon,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  reigned 
supreme  in  the  Lords,  and  nearly  every  measure  of  reform  which 
was  pushed  through  the  Commons  was  overwhelmed  in  the  Lords 
by  his  single  argument*  ^  The  change  now  proposed  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  what  their  ancestors  had  supposed  to  be  the 
constitution  ;  whether  they  were  right  or  not  in  that  supposition 
was  a  matter  which  he  would  not  take  it  upon  him  to  decide."  > 
But  foreign  aflEurs  were  happily  outside  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Canning,  who  joined  the  Government  after 
Castlereagh's  death,  managed  them  in  the  temper  of  pure  Liberal- 
;  ism.  Except  on  the  Catholic  question.  Canning  was  in  domestic 
politics  a  Tory.    But  his  zeal  for  the  rights  of  nationalities  was 

I  as  warm  as  that  of  Fox  himself  and  he  never  failed  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  that  spirit  which  had  finally  overcome  Napoleon* 
He  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  European  Liberalism* 
Even  Castlereagh,  after  the  great  partition  of  Europe  had  been 
completed,  had  declined  to  interfere  in  foreign  dvtl  war^  or  to 
assist  in  the  coercion  of  rebellious  nationalities.  Canning  turned 
the  cold  negations  of  his  predecesK>r  into  warm  encouragement 
^agd  remonstrance. 

"  The  first  difficulties  arose  in  Spain.  The  expukion  of  the 
French  had  been  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish 
djmasty,  and  the  promises  of  free  institutions  which  had  been 
used  to  stir   up   popular  feeling  were  soon  forgotten.    Once 

'  Twiss,  Ltfe  of  Eldon,  iL  124. 
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secure  upon  his  throne,  King  Ferdinand  proceeded  with  great 
vigour  to  suppress  what  elements  of  liberty  he  could  discover  in 
hb  dominions,  and  by  1822  the  whole  of  Northern  Spain  was 
in  a  state  of  civil  war  and  the  South  American  Colonies  were 
in  revolt  The  Holy  Alliance  had  been  contrived  for  just  such 
circumstances  as  these.  The  French  King  sent  an  army  into 
Spain  to  help  King  Ferdinand.  That  this  was  an  outrage  not 
even  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool  could  deny,  though  it  merely 
imstated  the  policy  of  the  English  Tories  of  1793.  They  declined 
to  join  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  they  addressed  a  strong  protest  to 
the  guilty  Powers.  They  declined,  on  the  other  hand,  to  go 
to  war  on  behalf  of  one  half  of  the  Spanish  people  against  the 
other.  The  sjrstem  of  Spanish  government  was  for  the  Spanish 
people  to  decide.  But  the  revolt  of  the  Colonies  gave  Canning  an 
opportunity  of  which  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself.  At  the  earliest 
opportunity  he  formally  recognized  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ments. The  establishment  of  a  reactionary  monarchy  in  Spain, 
where  the  issue  of  the  civil  war  was  in  doubt,  was  one  thing, 
the  extension  of  the  reaction  to  colonies  which  had  set  them- 
selves completely  free  from  their  former  rulers  was  another. 
There  was  no  question  here  of  appearing  as  a  partisan  in  a 
domestic  dispute.  The  Colonies  were  in  &ct  independent.  Was 
England  to  remain  passive  while  they  were  reduced  once  more 
into  subjection  ?  Canning  was  resolved  that  if  despotism  were 
to  be  the  rule  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  should  not  be 
esctended  beyond  those  limits.  He  ^  called  the  New  World  into 
eidstence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  01d,''>  and  no  one  who 
compares  the  present  condition  of  South  America  with  that  or 
Spain  will  question  the  wisdom  any  more  than  the  expediency 
of  his  act. 

The  afiiri  of  Portugal  produced  a  similar  problem,  and  in 
1826  Canning  went  so  far  as  to  send  troops  to  Lisbon  to  protect 
the  Portuguese  Liberal  Regency  from  Spanish  invasion.  In 
1828  Don  Miguel  usurped  the  Portuguese  throne  and  violated 
the  constitution  which  as  Regent  he  had  sworn  to  protect.    The 

'  Hansard,  II.  xvi.  397. 
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Tory  Govemmenc,  which  had  lost  Canning  in  1827,  and  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  Wellington,  adopted  the  strict  Liberal 
attitude  of  not  dictating  to  the  Portuguese  people  how  they 
should  be  governed.  If  they  prevented  France  from  supporting 
despotism,  they  could  not,  with  any  consistency,  themselves  sup- 
port democracy.  ^  Don  Miguel,"  said  Peel,  **  was  the  person 
administering  di  facto  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  he  could 
not  think  it  prudent  on  the  part  of  England  to  undertake  to 
displace  him  and  to  dictate  to  the  Portuguese  who  should  be 
their  ruler."  >  But  the  Government  went  farther  than  inaction. 
An  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  England  by  Portuguese  refugees, 
and  made  a  descent  upon  the  Azores.  A  British  ship  fired  on 
them  and  tiu-ned  them  back.  It  was  the  manner  of  the  act 
rather  than  the  act  itself  which  was  at  fault  If  the  Government 
were  bound  not  to  assist  the  Constitutionalists  in  Portugal,  they 
were  bound  to  prevent  their  own  territory  from  being  made  a 
base  for  their  operations*  The  expedition  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  sail.  The  use  of  armed  force  on  the  high  seas  was 
very  unpopular,  and  Wellington  was  severely  criticized  by  the 
Whigs.  Their  instinct  was  right,  if  their  conduct  was  wrong. 
Wellington  was  in  fact  not  so  much  refraining  from  interference 
in  the  domestic  affiiirs  of  Portugal  as  suppressing  a  democratic 
movement.  ^  We  are  determined,"  he  wrote,  ^^  that  there  shall 
be  no  revolutionary  movement  from  England  on  any  part  of 
the  world.">  He  was  equally  determined,  as  subsequent  events 
showed,  that  there  should  be  no  revolutionary  movement  in  Eng- 
Und  itself.  He  would  have  drilled  the  English  people  as  he 
allowed  Miguel  to  drill  the  Portuguese,  and  if  his  policy  was 
Liberal,  his  temper  was  Tory. 

The  debates  on  these  Portuguese  incidents  are  significant,  not 
only  because  they  reveal  an  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  non-interference,  but  because  they  contain  the 
ominous  expressions  of  dissent  from  that  principle  which  fell  firom 
the  lips  of  Palmerston.  Palmerston  had  succeeded  Canning  at 
the  Foreign   Office,  and  he  always  claimed  to  be  Canning's 

'  Hansard,  II.  xxL  1632.  *  WdUngfon  Despatches,  v.  409. 
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le  as  well  as  his  successor.  He  formally  joined  the  Whig 
party  in  1830,  and  with  the  brief  interval  occupied  by  Peel's 
administration  of  1841,  dominated  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
until  his  death  in  1865.  He  had  all  Canning's  hatred  of  foreign 
tjoanny,  but,  in  his  case^  generosity  was  mixed  with  an  arrogiuice 
and  vanity  which  increased  his  difficulties  and  often  defeated  his 
objects.  ^If  by  interference,**  he  said  in  the  Miguel  debates, 
^  is  meant  interference  by  force  of  arms,  such  interference,  the 
Government  are  right  in  sa]ring,  general  principles  and  our  own 
practice  forbade  us  to  exert.  But  if  by  interference  is  meant 
intermeddling,  and  intermeddling  in  every  way,  and  to  every 
extent,  short  of  military  force,  then  I  must  affirm  that  there  is 
nothing  in  such  interference  which  the  laws  of  nations  may  not 
in  certain  cases  permit.  ...  In  like  manner  as  in  a  particular 
cooununity  any  bystander  is  at  liberty  to  interfere  to  prevent  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  that  community ;  so  also,  and  upon  the 
same  principle,  may  any  nation  interpose  to  prevent  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  community  of  nations.*'  <  The 
bystander  in  a  street  row  is  an  exact  description  of  Palmerston  in 
hn  foreign  poUtics.  It  is  in  these  passages  that  we  find  the 
ex(danation  of  a  foreign  policy  which  for  a  whole  generation 
afterwards  disturbed,  irritated,  and  demoralized  the  whole  civilized 
world.  For  the  time  being  he  continued  Canning's  policy  with 
success.  In  spite  of  Wellington,  he  assisted  to  liberate  the 
Greeks  from  the  Turks  in  1829,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his 
bold  opposition  to  France  that  Belgium  burst  the  fetters  imposed 
upcm  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  wrested  her  independence 
from  Holland  in  183a  In  foreign  afiirs  Liberalism  had  thus 
made  a  great  advance  since  1820.  The  interference  in  French 
domestic  policy  which  was  involved  in  the  war  of  1793  had  never 
i  been  repeated,  and  England,  while  herxlf  respecting  the  rights 
of  other  nations,  had  actively  assisted  at  the  emancipation  of 
Portugal,  South  America,  Greece,  and  Belgium. 
j  Even  in  domestic  affiurs  the  Tory  barriers  were  being  slowly 

'    '  Hansard^  II.  nd.  1646,  1655.    For  the  Liberal  arguments  see  ibid., 
zix.  1719 ;  zxL  1601, 179s ;  zziL  591 ;  xziii.  75, 738 ;  zxiv.  126. 
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borne  down  by  the  rising  tide.  A  httmanitarian  treatment  of 
the  lower  classes  had  already  become  apparent  in  l^slation. 
The  punishment  of  the  pillory  was  abolished  in  1816.  The 
whipping  of  women  was  stopped  in  1820.  In  1823  Peel  suc- 
ceeded Sidmouth  at  the  Home  Office,  and  the  temper  of  that 
department  changed  as  conspicuously  as  that  of  the  Foreign 
Office  changed  when  Canning  took  the  place  of  Castlereaglu 
Romilly  had  fought  in  vain  for  mitigations  of  the  criminal  law 
from  1808  to  1 8 18.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  him,  had  met 
with  slight  success.  Peel  introduced  Government  Bills,  and 
overcame  even  Eldon  and  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
One  hundred  capital  offences  were  abolished  by  a  single  one  of 
these  Bills.  In  1827  it  was  made  illegal  for  any  one  to  use  man- 
traps or  spring-guns  for  the  capture  of  housebreakers  or  poachers. 
In  1 802  Peel  had  passed  a  BiU  for  the  protection  and  education 
of  parish  apprentices  who  were  employed  in  manufactures.  In 
1 81 9,  1825,  and  1829  he  applied  similar  regulations  to  the  case 
of  all  children,  whether  paupers  or  not,  who  were  employed 
i  in  factories.  The  sum  total  of  these  restrictions  was  little 
enough,  and  they  still  permitted  a  child  of  ten  to  be  worked  for 
sixty-nine  hours  a  week.  But  they  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
system  of  Factory  Law.  In  1824  the  Combination  Acts  were 
repealed,  and  an  instrument  which  had  been  frequently  used  for 
the  disablement  of  workmen  agitating  for  better  terms  of  employ- 
ment was  thus  taken  from  the  employerib  Even  before  the  great 
Whig  victory  of  1831  there  was  thus  strong  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  temper  of  government.  Political  power  was 
retained  as  jealously  as  even  But  the  ruling  class  was 
obviously  losing  its  blind  and  obstinate  reverence  for  antiquity 
and  establishments.  This  change  was  due  partly  to  the 
influence  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  which  at  this  time 
guided  a  large  section  of  the  English  middle  class,  including 
Tories  as  solid  as  Wilberforce  and  Hannah  More,  This 
philanthropic  Christianity  had  played  a  great  part  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  it  now  operated  to  humanize  in 
some  measure  the  state  of  England.    But   the   most  powerful 
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I  influence  of  the  time  was  a  philosophy  which  was  identified 
with  revolution   and   free  thought  rather   than   with  Toryism 
.and    religion.      This    was     the   philosophy    of    Bentham,    or  • 
'  Utilitarianism. 

Unlike  the  philosophies  of  men  like  Cartwright  and  Paine, 
Utilitarianism  extended  hx  heyonA  the  boundaries  of  politics. 
It  was  a  sjrstem  of  ethics  from  which  political  principles  were  ^ 
deduced,  and  it  was  directed  not  only  to  political  institutions, 
but  to  social  institutions  of  every  kind,  including  property  and 
marriage.  Burke's  Frtnch  Revolution^  though  primarily  political, 
had  in  fact  expressed  a  whole  intellectual  system,  and  its  almost 
mjrstical  Conservatism,  believing  in  the  irrational  working  of 
human  instincts  through  illogical  and  hardly  comprehended 
instruments,  had  been  developed  and  extended  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Benthamism  was  a  rationalistic  and  criticizing  system, 
which  referred  everything  to  reason  and  experience,  and  would 
accept  nothing  merely  because  it  had  become  by  age  the  centre 
of  human  confidence.  The  intellectiud  CoQservative  tended  to 
identify  truth  with  antiquity.  That  an  institution  had  existed, 
that  an  idea  had  been  generally  accepted  for  a  long  period,  was 
sufficient  proof  of  its  rightness;  it  should  be  criticized  with 
reverence  and  modified,  if  at  all,  without  substantial  change. 
The  Benthamite  respected  nothing  and  criticized  everything.  - 
Armed  with  his  own  practical  philosophy,  he  summoned  every 
institution  and  every  idea  to  stand  and  give  an  account  of  itself, 
and  if  it  fiukd  to  satisfy  him,  no  degree  of  antiquity  could  save  it 
from  condemnation.  Benthamism  was  thus  a  profoundly  modify- 
ing force  in  other  fields  than  that  of  politics.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  this  book  it  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  a  general 
examination  of  it. 

Bentham  began  to  preach  his  philosophy  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    But  its  influence  was  not  great  until  the  ^ 
French  War  had  exhausted  practical  Torjrism.    Largely  under 
the  direction  of  James  Mill  the  new  thinking  then  began  to  ' 
make  headway,  and  it  had  produced  considerable  political  results 
even  before  the  enfranchisement  of  .the  middle  class  in  1832. 
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tion,  there  is  nothing  substantially  untrue  in  Paine's  contrast  of 
the  old  spirit  with  the  new.  ^  Government  on  the  old  sjrstem  was 
an  assumption  of  power,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  itself;  on  the 
new,  a  delegation  of  power  for  the  common  benefit  of  society."  > 
These  new  principles  did  not  appear  on  the  sur&ce  of  politics 
until  forty  years  later,  and  not  a  single  institution  was  in  the 
interval  altered  in  the  direction  of  Liberalism.  The  Whig 
Opposition  broke  into  pieces,  and  the  majority  joined  the  Tories.^ 
The  Church  of  England  found  itself  for  once  allied  with  the 
Wesleyans,  whose  Christianity  was  as  much  repelled  by  Paine's 
jfge  of  Reason  as  its  own  aristocratic  temper  was  repelled  by  his 
Rights  of  Man.  The  governing  class  was  driven  into  a  paroxysm 
of  fear  and  rage  by  Paine's  triple  assault  on  aristocracy,  property, 
and  orthodox  religion,  and  every  Conservative  instinct  was 
'roused  in  its  defence.  Every  Reformer,  moderate  and  extreme, 
iwas  involved  together  in  one  denunciation.  Their  opinions 
'  admittedly  came  from  France,  and  every  atrocity  which  had 
taken  place  in  France  was  due  to  those  opinions.  Voltaire  was 
an  atheist.  Rousseau  was  a  profligate.  The  French  aristocracy 
had  been  massacred.  The  French  Church  had  been  stripped  of 
its  possessions.  The  French  landed  proprietors  had  been  spoiled. 
All  this  had  been  done  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  man.  The 
English  Reformers  believed  in  the  rights  of  man.  These  had 
been  proved  by  events  in  France  to  be  incompatible  with  law, 
order,  religion,  and  morality.  All  who  valued  these  must  unite 
in  their  defence  against  the  deadly  opinions.  Belief  in  the  rights 
of  man  marked  an  Englishman  like  a  contagious  disease.  Atheists, 
Theists,  and  Christians,  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters^  Reformers,  Radicals,  and  Republicans,  land- 
owners, manu&cturers,  and  artisans,  people  who  believed  in 
vested  interests  and  people  who  did  not,  all  were  Jacobins,  and 
all  were  swept  away  in  one  turbid  flood  of  unreasoning  invective. 

'  Rights  of  Man,  Part  IL,  c.  3. 

*  So  late  as  1840  Cook,  a  Whig,  described  the  Rights  of  Man  as  "a 
fountain  of  evil/'  and  denounced  its  "  licentiousness  and  impiety."  See 
his  History  of  Party,  iii.  399. 
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himself.     But  whatever  difficulties  reasoners  may  find   in  the 
philosophy^  there  is  no  question  that  the  practice  of  the  Utilitarians 
was  of  immense  value  to  society.    The  abstraction  at  which  they 
aimed  was  not  a  mere  abstraction.     Cartwright  wanted  liberty  as 
an  end  in  itself.     Bentham  wanted  happiness^  which  involved  an 
indefinite  number  of  tangible  benefits.    A  Benthamite  might  1 
reason  absurdly  about  ^^self-interest''  and  ^ happinessi''  but  in  1 
effiDCt  he  was  seeking  to  improve  conditions  of  life  and  to  redress  \ 
grievances.    An  assertion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to   \ 
produce  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  might   , 
oonfiise  a  logician.    To  the  ordinary  Englishman,  incapable  of 
deep  reasoning,  it  meant  that  it  was  his  business,  whenever  he  saw 
an  abuse  which  could  be  remedied  by  legislation,  to  promote  * 
legislation  to  remove  it.     Utilitarianism  provided  a  working  ' 
formula  for  practical  philanthropy. 

Its  direct  influence  upon  politics  was  distinctly  of  a  Liberal 
kind.  Every  man  was  to  count  for  one,  and  no  man  for  more 
(than  one.  No  man  could  know  the  interest  of  another  better 
than  the  other  himself,  and  each  must  be  left  firee  to  pursue  his 
^mvu  A  restricted  franchise  and  government  by  a  class  could  not 
stand.  Where  each  man's  conduct  was  directed  solely  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  own  interest  thb  could  only  mean  the  abuse  of  the 
majority  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority.  ^  Whatsoever  evil  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  private 
mnd  personal  interest  that  evil  sooner  or  later  he  will  do^  unless 
by  some  means  or  other,  intentional  or  otherwise,  he  be  prevented 
from  doing  it.  ...  If  it  be  true,  according  to  the  homely 
proverb,  that  the  eye  of  the  master  makes  the  ox  fat,  it  is  no  less 
so  that  the  eye  of  the  public  makes  the  statesman  virtuous."  > 
The  argument  is,  of  course,  only  partly  true,  and  if  it  were 
entirely  true  it  would  be  a  poor  argument  for  a  wide  franchise. 
If  every  nun  will,  sooner  or  later,  subject  the  public  interest  to 
bis  own,  are  we  likely  to  be  any  more  hap(^  under  a  democracy 
than  luider  an  oligarchy  \  If  all  are  corrupt,  does  it  matter  skxj 
much  whether  all  or  only  a  few  have  power?     Democratic 

«  ConstiMumul  Code. 
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government  has  its  peculiar  dangers,  and  it  may  be  corrupted  hy 
absolute  power  no  less  than  despotism  or  aristocracy.  But  it  at 
least  difiuses  power  among  an  infinitely  greater  variety  of  people, 
who  are  less  likely  to  be  animated  by  a  single  interest  than  a 
closely  knit  and  homogeneous  class.  For  the  practicsd  purposes 
of  the  time,  where  the  privil^es  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
minority  and  the  deprivations  were  all  su£fered  by  the  impotent 
majority,  the  argument  was  good  enough.  It  led  to  universal 
suffrage  no  less  directly  than  reasoning  from  the  abstract  rights 
of  man.  In  practice  some  of  the  Benthamites  stopped  short  at  a 
middle-class  franchise.  This  class  was  so  larg^  and  so  varied  in 
character  that  it  might  be  trusted  to  legislate  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  But  the  Benthamite  reasoning  went  beyond  this.  It 
involved,  as  Bentham  himself  admitted,  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  James  Mill  and  nuny  of  his  friends  would  not  go  so 
far,  and  drew  from  William  Thompson,  in  1825,  his  Appeal  of 
On§~Half  of  the  Human  Ractj  which  is  the  second  of  the  great 
marks  in  the  progress  of  English  women. 

Disputes  about  subjects  of  this  sort,  which  were  not  yet 
practically  important,  did  not  weaken  the  general  influence  of 
the  Utilitarians.  Even  where  their  philosophy  was  rejected,  their 
sustained  and  general  attack  upon  abuses  produced  its  effect. 
They  were  allied  with  Tories  like  Wilberfbrce  in  abolishing  the 
Slave  Trade.  Romilly,  Mackintosh,  and  Peel  reformed  the 
criminal  law  in  the  very  spirit  of  Bentham.  Sydney  Smith, 
Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  Brougham,  and  the  other  Whigs,  who  since 
1802  had  written  in  the  Edinburgh  Rruiiw^  habitually  spoke  with 
contempt  of  Utilitarians.  But  their  practical  politics  were  hardly 
different  from  those  of  James  Mill  and  George  Grote.<  Restric- 
tions on  trade,  excessive  punishments  for  crime,  costly  and 
incomprehensible  legal  procedure,  religious  inequalities,  anomalies 

'  It  was  Macaulay  who,  during  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  con- 
trasted "the  beauty,  the  completeness,  the  speedy  the  precision  with 
which  every  process  is  performed  in  our  factories,  and  the  awkwardness^ 
the  rudeness,  the  slowness,  the  uncertainty  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
offences  are  punished  and  rights  vindicated  "  (Speedus,  5th  Jaly»  1831). 
This  is  pure  Utilitarianism. 
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of  the  franchise,  sinecures,  jobs,  all  the  fetters  which  hampered 
the  individual  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  interest,  were  attacked  by 
Whigs  and  Utilitarians  together,  and  with  the  irregular  assistance 
of  Tories  like  Peel,  the  two  contrived,  between  1820  and  1850, 
to  transform  En^ish  politics. 

The  work  of  the  Utilitarians  was  Liberal,  so  far  as  it  went* 
Their  insistence  upon  the  equal  value  of  all  individuals  led  to  the 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  liberty.  No  man  could  know  the 
;  interest  of  another.  Tlierefore  every  man  must  be  left,  as  far  as 
'^  possible,  to  himself.  Each  must  control  his  own  government. 
Each  must  be  permitted  to  hold  and  to  publish  his  own  opinions, 
^rade  and  manufacture  must  be  left  to  the  imfettered  discretion 
of  traders  and  manufacturers.  The  Government  must  stand 
away  fiom  the  individual,  except  when,  as  for  national  defence, 
some  central  control  was  inevitable.  This  course  of  reasoning  led 
the  Benthamites  into  the  neglect  of  economic  problems  which 
was  the  great  blemish  of  their  practical  politics.  The  economists 
had  arrived  at  the  theory  of  laiun  fain  by  a  difierent  route. 
Both  schools  now  gave  a  scientific  expression  to  the  old  English 
dislike  of  Government  interference,  which  the  Whigs  cherished  as 
part  of  their  inheritance  from  the  past,  and  the  new  middle  class 
as  the  result  of  their  methods  of  industry.  All  four  groups  agreed 
in  this  claim  for  individual  freedom,  and  the  humanitarian  ten* 
dcncies  of  Benthamism  were  sacrificed  to  its  pedantry.  Enter- 
prise was  allowed  fiill  play.  Protective  duties  were  reduced  and 
finally  abolished.  Competition  stimulated  and  encouraged  the 
production  of  wealth.  But  while  the  masters  profited,  the 
workpeople  suflered. 

There  is  a  ytry  precise  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the 
political  economy  of  the  day  and  the  Utilitarian  theorising 
combined  to  neglect  the  peculiar  miseries  of  the  common  people, 
in  a  speech  of  Joseph  Hume.  He  was  speaking  against  the 
Framework  Knitters'  Bill  of  18 12,  which  proposed  to  fix  maximum 
and  minimum  rates  of  wages,  and  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
workmen  otherwise  than  in  cash.  Hume  declared  that  the 
functioo  of  the  State  in  economic  matters  was  ^to  protect  both 
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masters  and  wcH'kmen,  and  allow  every  individual  to  exert  himself 
in  emplo3ring  his  capital  and  labour  in  such  an  honourable  manner 
as  he  may  think  best ;  every  one  in  general  being  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  abilities  how  to  employ  his  stock  in  trade.  •  •  •  View- 
ing capitalists  and  artisans  equally  as  traderB,  I  consider  an 
uncontrolled  competition  as  beneficial  to  both,  and  the  strongest 
spur  to  ingenuity  and  industry.  ...  If  it  should  be  more  con- 
venient or  profitable  for  a  workman  to  receive  payment  for  his 
labour  partly  or  wholly  in  goods,  why  should  he  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  ?  For  if  such  a  practice  is  inconvenient  or 
injurious  to  any  man,  he  will  not  work  a  second  time  for  the 
master  who  pajrs  him  in  that  manner.*' ^  In  the  same  speech 
Hume  declared  that  he  would  put  masters  and  men  on  an  equal 
footing  by  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Acts,  and  the  Acts  were 
repealed,' on  Hume*s  motion,  in  1824.  This  speech  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Acts  were  Benthamite  in  essence.  But  equal 
treatment  by  the  State  was  not  equality,  and  to  leave  masters  and 
men  free  to  fight  out  their  disputes  was  not  to  make  each  count 
for  one  and  no  one  for  more  than  one.  Of  what  use  was  it  to 
tell  a  workman  that  his  uncontrolled  competition  with  his 
fellows  was  a  spur  to  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  when  it  meant 
that  a  crowd  of  men,  under  pressure  of  starvation,  undenold  each 
other  for  a  bare  subsistence  ?  Of  what  use  was  it  to  put  capitalists 
and  workmen  into  a  comparison  as  traders,  when  for  the  one 
holding  out  of  the  market  meant  merely  a  temporary  km  of 
income,  and  for  the  other  it  meant  destitution  ?  Of  what  use  was 
it  to  say  that  a  workman  who  was  deprived  of  part  of  his  earnings 
by  the  truck  system  could  refuse  to  work  a  second  time  for  the 
master  who  paid  him  in  that  manner,  when  he  had  perhaps  no 
means  of  travelling  to  find  another,  and  when  in  any  case  there 
were  so^nany  men  willing  to  fill  his  place  on  any  terms  that  the 
master  had  no  reason  to  fiear  his  refusal  ?  For  all  its  philanthropy, 
Benthamism  did  not  settle  the  problem  of  the  conditions  of  life 
among  the  working  classes.  Wages,  hours  of  labour,  ventilation, 
sanitary  appliances,  housing  and  the  planning  of  towns,  were  all 

*  Hansard,  L  ndii.  1166. 
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left  by  the  Utilitarians  to  this  desperate  STStem  of  individual 
bargaining.  On  this  side  their  philosophy  was  as  conspicuously 
deficient  as  that  of  Cartwright  himself.  But  its  results  were 
positive,  and  it  gave  to  the  scattered  impulses  of  Liberalism  a 
coherence  and  a  philosophic  unity  which  they  had  hitherto 
lacked. 

Apart  from  the  new  humanitarianism,  there  were  other  signs 
that  the  old  Tory  structure  was  breaking  to  pieces.  Two  of  its 
main  supports  were  destroyed  before  the  Tory  party  left  office 
in  1830.  The  Church  of  England  was  at  last  deprived  of  its 
political  monopoly.  Papists,  Dissenters,  and  Jacobins  had  long 
enjoyed  a  common  abhorrence,  and  all  the  progress  which  the 
two  depreciated  religious  classes  had  won  before  the  French 
Revolution  had  been  lost  In  18 19  the  Tory  Government  had 
actually  spent  ^1,000,000,  raised  indiscriminately  by  taxing  them 
as  well  as  Churchmen,  on  building  new  churches  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  their  opinions.  Ten  years  later  each  had  won  a  signal 
victory  over  its  hereditary  enemy. 

The  state  of  Ireland  since  the  Union  had  been  such  as  to  make 
all  lovers  of  order  and  good  government  despair.  A  population 
of  7,000,000  was  crowded  on  to  land  which  was  not  extensive 
enough  to  support  it.  One-seventh  of  the  people,  it  was  said, 
lived  by  begging  or  robbery.^  The  rest  £urmed  little  patches 
cS  land  for  which  many  of  them  paid  rent  at  the  amazing  rate 
of  ten  guineas  an  acre  a  year.^  The  average  rate  of  wages  was 
fourpence  a  day.3  Squalor  and  disease  were  the  lot  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  rich  and  fertile  land.  Their 
economic  distress,  which  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  vicious, 
unsympathetic  system  of  absentee  landlordism,  was  aggravated 
by  religious  disabilities.  Under  the  Tithe  Law  a  Protestant 
clergyman  was  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce  which  a 
Catholic  farmer  could  scrape  out  of  hb  potato-patch.  Poverty 
and  ignorance  combined  with  religious  bitterness  to  make  the 

'  Report  ofLord^  CommitUcon  Uu  SiaU  of  Ireland  (1825),  558. 

*  Comnum^  Committu  (1825),  414. 

*  tbid^  8ia 
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government  of  Ireland  impossible.  In  every  year  since  the 
Union  the  ordinary  law  had  been  suspended,  and  the  English 
ruled  Ireland  only  in  the  way  of  foreign  conquerors.  In  1822 
they  governed  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  empowered  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  to  proclaim  a  whole  county  to  be  in  a  disturbed 
state,  to  compel  all  residents  to  keep  in  their  houses  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  to  instruct  magistrates  to  enter  houses  at 
night  to  see  if  the  inmates  were  at  home.  Constitutional 
government  was  at  an  end. 

In  1 82 1  Plunket,  who  was  a  Tory  Irishman,  introduced  a 
Bill  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  their  disabilities.  It  was 
carried  through  the  Commons  by  a  majority  which  included 
such  rigid  Tories  as  Castlereagh,  Wilberforce,  and  Croker,  as 
well  as  Canning  and  Palmerston  and  the  Whigs.  The  Lords, 
led  by  Liverpool,  Eldon,  Wellington,  and  Sidmouth,  threw  out 
the  Bill.  Canning  introduced  another  Bill  in  1822,  which  met 
the  same  fate.  But  a  measure  of  a  di£Ferent  kind  was  passed  into 
law  in  the  same  year,  and  did  much  to  allay  the  bitterness,  if  it 
did  little  to  improve  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Irish.  This 
was  an  Act  which  extended  the  Tithe  Law  to  grazing  land  as 
well  as  to  agricultural  land,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the 
tithe-owners  to  accept  a  money  payment  instead  of  a  part  of  the 
actual  produce.  This  relieved  the  peasantry  of  the  obnoxious 
liability  to  hand  over  the  actual  produce  of  their  labour  to  the 
representative  of  an  alien  Church. 

The  main  grievance  remained,  and  the  struggle  for  complete 
emancipation  now  entered  upon  its  final  stage.  In  1823  Daniel 
O'Connell  founded  the  Catholic  Association,  a  gigantic  league, 
which  included  Catholics  of  every  rank,  and  levied  a  rent  or 
annual  contribution  on  all  its  members.  In  1825  this  had  become 
such  a  formidable  engine  that  an  Act  was  passed  to  suppress  it. 
The  law  was  evaded.  It  was  directed  against  societies  formed 
for  political  objects.  The  Association  was  dissolved,  and  a  new 
Association  was  formed  ostensibly  for  educational  and  charitable 
purposes.  The  Act  suppressed  societies  which  renewed  their  meet- 
ings for  more  than  fourteen  days.    The  new  Association  sat  for 
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fourteen  days  at  a  time,  and  described  the  meetings  as  ^^  convened 
pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament"  The  rent  was  paid  as  before, 
but  was  stated  to  be  paid  ^for  the  reUef  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,"  or  "for  all  purposes  allowable  by  law."  The 
Act,  in  short,  achieved  nothing  except  to  irritate  the  Catho- 
lics, and  to  show  them  that  they  could  defy  the  English 
Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  nothing  for  wise  Pro- 
testants to  do  but  to  give  way.  A  Bill  was  introduced  relieving 
the  Catholics  of  their  political  disabilities.  It  was  accompanied 
by  two  other  Bills,  which  were  intended  to  mitigate  the  dangers 
of  the  first.  One  of  these  additional  Bills,  or  "wings,"  was 
intended  to  take  political  power  from  the  poorest,  most  ignorant, 
and  least  independent  of  the  peasantry,  by  disfranchising  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders.  The  other  was  intended  to  conciliate 
and  improve  the  character  of  the  leaders  of  opinion,  by  endowing 
the  Catholic  clergy.  The  Emancipation  Bill  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  21.  The  bigotry  and  stupidity  of  the  Lords 
had  not  diminished  since  1812,  and  they  threw  it  out  by  178 
votes  to  130.  For  four  years  more  the  Catholic  Association 
remained  the  dominant  force  in  Irish  politics,  and  every  bitter 
and  violent  man  in  the  country  had  a  just  ground  for  denouncing 
the  English  G<>vemment.  The  House  of  Lords  made  one  more 
attempt  to  reduce  Ireland  to  anarchy.  Liverpool  died  in  1827, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Canning  as  Prime  Minister.  This  sub- 
stitution of  a  friend  of  the  Catholics  for  an  enemy  meant  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Eldon,  Wellington,  Peel,  and  four  other 
Ministers  resigned,  some  of  the  Whigs  joined  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  English  Ministry  was  at  last  united  in  a  policy  of  justice  and 
wisdom.  But  the  death  of  Canning  a  few  months  after  he  became 
Premier  again  shattered  the  hopes  of  Liberalism.  The  old  party 
came  back,  with  Wellington  at  their  head,  pledged  to  resist  the 
Catholic  claims.  Within  twelve  months  they  had  cut  their  own 
throats,  and  a  trifling  controversy  in  the  Cabinet  led  not  only  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Tory 
tpxtm. 
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Two  boroagbsi  Penryn  and  East  Retford,  had  been  disfran- 
chised for  bribery  and  corruption.  The  question  arose  whether 
their  members  should  be  transferred  to  the  counties  in  which 
thejr  were  situated  or  given  to  some  of  the  large  towns  like 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  which  had  no  members 
at  all.  Huskisson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  took 
the  Liberal  view,  and  in  an  important  division  voted  against  the 
Government  The  letter  in  which  he  explained  hn  action  was 
accepted  by  Wellington  as  a  resignation.  His  post  was  given  to 
Vcsey  Fitzgerald,  the  member  for  Clare,  who  submitted  himself 
for  re-election  in  the  ordinary  way.  To  the  consternation  of  the 
Tories,  O'Connell  himself  came  forward  as  a  Catholic  candidate. 
The  Catholic  Association  and  the  priests  led  or  drove  the  voters 
to  the  poll,  Fitzgerald  was  beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  O'Connell, 
disqualified  by  his  religion,  but  with  three-fourths  of  the  Irish 
people  at  his  back,  claimed  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Government  had  the  choice  of  two  courses,  neither  of 
which  promised  them  any  credit.  They  might  give  way  to 
organized  illegality  and  emancipate  the  Catholics.  They  might 
exclude  O'Connell  and  undertake  a  new  civil  war  in  Ireland. 
Wellington  was  as  good  as  a  soldier  as  he  was  bad  as  a  statesman, 
and  he  knew  when  a  position  had  become  untenable.  He  was 
now  ready  to  retreat  in  good  order.  Peel  supported  him,  and  the 
I  two  together  controlled  the  Cabinet.  The  Relief  Bill  and  the  Bill 
*  disfranchising  the  freeholders  were  both  law  by  the  end  of  April, 
iSaQ.'  The  endowment  of  the  clergy  was  abandoned.  Twjo 
facts  of  vital  importance  were  involved  in  this  defeat  of  the 
Government.  The  first  was  that,  for  the  first  time  in  English 
history,  a  political  association  had  compelled  Parliament  against 
its  will  to  pass  a  measure  into  law.  The  people  were  beginning 
to  control  their  Government.  The  second  fiict  was  that  the 
Irish  had  been  forced  into  the  belief  that  parience  and  endurance 
were  less  likely  to  succeed  in  obtaining  redress  than  violence  and 

*  Catholics  were  expressly  excluded  from  the  places  of  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  These  disabilities  stifl 
exist 
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intimidation.  The  stupid  resistance  of  the  Jiouse  of  Lords  had 
planted  this  idea  ineradicably  in  the  Irish  mind,  and  the  events 
of  the  next  fifty  years  watered  it  and  made  it  flourish  to  excess. 
The  reaction  of  these  events  upon  English  politics  resembled 
that  of  the  success  of  the  American  Rebellion.    The  people 

Eno  longer  at  the  disposition  of  the  governing  class.  What 
nd  had  done,  England  could  da  All  over  the  country 
ical  Unions  for  Reform  came  into  existence,  and  imiuted 
the  success  of  the  Catholic  Association.  In  two  years  the  dd 
system  came  to  an  end. 

Before  the  final  breakdown  of  the  Tory  party  the  Dissenters 
had  won  for  themselves  the  abolition  of  their  disabilities.  On 
(^February  26,  1828,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  the  repeal 
jnf  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  There  was  nothing  new 
to  be  said  on  either  side  of  this  controversy.  Was  or  was  not 
a  Dissenter  to  count  for  as  much  in  the  State  as  a  Churchman? 
Two  quotations  from  the  debate  will  set  the  two  schools  of 
thought  in  their  places.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  a  Tory  Churchman, 
said :  ^  The  question  whether  any  man  ought  to  be  eligible 
to  power  is  a  question  of  pure  expediency,  not  of  justice;  and 
such  power  may  be  regulated  by  sex,  by  age,  by  property,  or  by 
opinions,  without  any  wrong  to  any  one's  natural  claims.'* '  In 
other  words,  a  disposing  class  is  to  decide  the  social  value  of 
another  class  in  the  interests  of  any  institution  with  which  it 
is  itself  associated.  Brougham  replied  in  the  language  of  pure 
Liberalism:  ^Assuming  that  no  practical  grievance  exists,  is 
the  stigma  nothing  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  a  Dissenter,  wherever 
he  goeSy  b  looked  on  and  treated  as  an  inferior  person  to  a 
Churchman?  ...  Is  it  nothing  even  that  the  honourable 
baronet  should  say,  as  he  has  said  this  night,  ^We  will  allow 
you  to  do  so  and  so*?  What  is  it  that  gives  the  honourable 
baronet  the  tide  to  use  this  language  .  .  .  but  that  the  law 
encourages  him  to  use  it?'*^  On  this  occasion  Liberalism 
won  an  unexpected  victory.  The  motion  for  repeal  was  carried 
by  237  votes  to  193,  and  Peel,  accepting  the  decision  of  the 

'  Hmmrd,  II.  xviii.  7x1.  •  Ibid..  U.  xviii.  869. 
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Commons^  was  able,  after  much  labour,  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Lords.' 

Two  great  breaches  had  thus   been  made  in  the  edifice  of 
Toryism,  and  the  Liberal  tide  was  now  very  high  above  the 
point  at  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  French  War.    But  events 
were  moving  more  rapidly  outside  Parliament  than  within  it. 
,  The  large  provincial  towns  were  still  growing  larger  and  their 
jdemand  for  representation  louder.    A  financial  crisis  in  182$  had 
injured  industry.    Bad  harvests  in  1829  and  1830  combined  with 
the  import  duties  on  com  to  increase  the  sufierings  of  the  artisans 
and  labourers.    The  latter  were  already  much  demoralized  by  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  riots  and  disturbances  in 
agricultural  districts  and  factory  towns  alike  were  more  serious 
than  they  had  ever  been.    The  demand  for  Reform  was  renewed 
with  great  vigour,  and  this  time  with  success.    The  details  of  the 
final  struggle  are  not  important  for  this  work.     Several  circum- 
stances combined  with  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  to 
make  agitation  eflfective.     Continental  Liberalism  won  two  great 
victories  in  183a     Belgium  shook  o£F  the  yoke  of  Holland,  and 
Charles  X  of  France,  expelled  by  a  new  revolution,  took  refuge 
in  England.    Both  these  events  gave  encouragement  to  English 
reformers.    At  the  same  time  the  Parliamentary   Whigs,  who 
'had  never  before  recovered  the  cohesion  which  they  lost  in  17939 
were    united    under    the    leadership  of  Lord  Althorp  in   the 
Commons  and  Lord  Grey  in  the  Lords.    The  Tories,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  broken  up  by  the  surrender  to  the  Dissenters 
and  the  Catholics.    The  Whigs,  with  a  few  exceptions  like  Lwd 
Durham   and   Lord   John    Russell,  had   no  liking  for  drastic 
changes.     But  the  pressure  in  the  country  was  too  strong.     A 
modon  on  some  trivial  matter  connected  with  the  Civil  List 
overthrew  the  Ministry.    The  Whigs  came  in  under  Lord  Grey, 
and  introduced  a  Reform  Bill  which  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 

*  A  declaration  was  substituted  for  the  old  tests,  that  the  candidate 
for  office  would  never  attempt  "to  injure  or  subvert"  the  Established 
Church.  The  Lords  added  the  words  "upon  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian.''    In  freeing  the  Dissenters  they  disabled  the  Jews. 
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rotten  borougbsi  gave  seats  to  all  the  large  (provincial  towns,  and 
enfranchised  every  townsman  who  occupied  a  house  worth  ^10 
a  year.  A  defeat  in  Committee  produced  a  dissolution  and  a 
great  Whig  victory  at  the  polls.  The  Lords,  indifierent  alike  to 
the  trend  of  history  and  to  the  state  of  contemporary  opinion, 
threw  out  a  second  BilL  A  great  clamour  broke  out  all  over  the 
country,  and  at  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  other  places  the  scum 
of  the  populace  destroyed  an  enormous  amount  of  public  and 
private  property  in  riots.  A  third  Bill  was  introduced  in  1832, 
'Wellington  again  led  his  forces  in  retreat,  and  the  Bill  received 
'  Rojral  Assent  on  the  7th  June,  1832.  The  people  were  at  last 
the  masters  in  their  own  house. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  MIDDLE-CLASS  SUPREMACY 

The  significance  of  the  victory  of  1832  was  immense.  It  broke 
up  and  reconstructed  the  whole  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
old  Toryism  had  managed  the  people,  and  it  involved  the  first 
great  revision  of  social  values  which  had  taken  place  in  England. 
It  was  perhaps  more  important  as  a  precedent  for  future  changes 
than  for  what  it  was  in  itself.  It  was  very  hr  from  implying  the 
triumph  of  Revolutionary  principles,  though  the  spread  of  Revo- 
lutionary principles  had  alone  made  it  possible.  The  Whigs 
themselves  remained  aristocratic  and  territorial,  and  they  still 
dominated  politics.  The  small  group  of  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing Members  of  Parliament  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  new  towns.  But  members  continued 
for  another  generation  to  be  chosen  for  the  most  part  from  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  only  their  constituents  and  the  tone  of 
their  policy  were  changed.  Very  few  members  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  newly  enfranchised  class  had  any  belief  in  the 
eqiud  worth  of  individuak  in  the  State.  The  revision  of  values 
extended  no  fiu-ther  than  the  middle  class.  Capital  was  appreciated 
in  relation  to  land.  Labour  was  still  depreciated  in  reladon  to 
both.  An  end  was  put  **  to  all  the  advantages  which  particular 
forms  of  property  possess  over  other  forms," '  but  property  as  a 
whole  was  still  supreme.  The  Reform  Act  was  intended  to 
enfranchise  ^  the  middle  class  of  England,  with  the  fiower  of  the 
aristocracy  at  its  head,  and  the  flower  of  the  working  classes 

*  Macaulay's  MisccUan€Ous  Writings;  Wesiminsicr  Revicmtr's  Dtftmu 
of  MUl. 
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bringing  up  its  rear.**  >  From  their  new  elevation  these  looked 
down  upon  the  mass  of  wage-earners  as  the  old  Tories  had  looked 
down  upon  them.  ^I  would  withhold  from  them,*'  said 
Macaulay,  ^  nothing  which  it  might  be  for  their  good  to  possess. 
...  If  I  would  refuse  to  the  working  people  that  larger  share  of 
power  which  some  of  them  have  demanded,  I  would  refuse  it 
because  I  am  convinced  that,  by  giving  it,  I  should  only  increase 
their  distress.  I  admit  that  die  end  of  government  is  their 
happiness.  But  that  they  may  be  governed  for  their  happiness, 
they  must  not  be  governed  according  to  the  doctrines  which 
they  have  learned  from  their  illiterate,  incapable,  low-minded 
flatterers.**  3  In  just  such  language  had  Pitt  referred  to  the 
working  class  and  the  Corresponding  Society.  Just  as  the  old 
Tories  had  held  that  the  landed  gentry  were  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  nation,  so  the  new  Whigs  paid  the  same  tribute  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  combined.  **  The  higher  and  middling  orders 
are  the  natural  representatives  of  the  human  race.*'  3  The  dis- 
poung  habit  had  come  down  a  step.  But  it  remained  the 
disposing  habic 

The  new  governing  class  had  that  dislike  of  forms  and  liking 
of  individual  liberty  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The 
Parliamentary  Whigs,  no  less  than  the  manufacturers,  were 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit.  The  natural  bias  of  their  party 
had  always  been  in  that  direction.  They  had  abolished  slavery, 
had  emancipated  Dissenters  and  Cathdics,  had  defended  free 
speech  during  the  reaction,  and  had  finally  substituted  the  control 
of  the  middle  class  of  the  common  people  for  that  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  landed  interest.  In  recent  years  they  had  been 
infected  with  the  temper,  even  while  they  despised  the  philo- 
sophizing, of  the  Benthamites.  In  one  respect  they  lagged  behind 
the  Philosophic  Radicals.  They  were  landed  proprietors,  and 
their  adoption  of  Free  Trade  was  slow  and  reluctant.  It  was  as 
unnatural  for  them  to  lower  the  price  of  their  tenants*  com  as  it 

'  Ifacaolay's  Speeches :  Speech  on  Reform,  i6th  December,  1832. 

•  Ibid. 

*  Macaolay's  Mi$cillan€Ous  Writings  ;  Mill  am  Govemmtni, 
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was  for  the  manufactureri  to  reduce  the  hours  of  their  men's 
labour.  But  their  general  tendency  to  restrict  the  action  of 
Government  was  as  marked  as  that  of  the  avowed  Utilitarians. 
They  constantly,  as  in  the  reference  to  ** happiness**  already 
quoted,  used  the  very  language  of  the  creed.  The  following 
words  of  Macaulay  might  have  been  spoken  by  Grote  or 
Roebuck.  ^The  business  of  Government  is  not  directly  to 
make  the  people  rich,  but  to  protect  them  in  making  themselves 
rich.  •  •  •  We  can  give  them  only  freedom  to  employ  their 
industry  to  the  best  advantage,  and  security  in  the  enjojrment  of 
what  their  industry  has  acquired.  These  advantages  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  The  diligence  and 
forethought  of  individuals  will  thus  have  fair  play  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  diligence  and  forethought  of  individuals  that  the 
community  can  become  prosperous.*'  The  Reform  Bill  would 
thus  indirectly  conduce  to  the  national  prosperity.  ^It  will 
secure  to  us  a  House  of  Commons  which,  by  preserving  peace, 
by  destrojring  monopolies,  by  taking  away  unnecessary  public 
burdens,  by  judiciously  distributing  necessary  public  burdens,  will, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  greatly  improve  our  condition.**  > 

^Reform,**  said  Sydney  Smith,  ^will  produce  economy  mnd 
investigation  ;  there  will  be  fewer  jobs  and  a  less  lavish  expendi- 
ture ;  wars  will  not  be  persevered  in  for  years  after  the  people 
are  tired  of  them  ;  taxes  will  be  taken  off  the  poor  and  laid  upon 
the  rich ;  •  •  .  cruel  and  oppressive  punishments  (such  as  those 
for  night  poaching)  will  be  abolished.  If  you  steal  a  pheasant 
you  will  be  punished  as  you  ought  to  be,  but  not  sent  away  from 
your  wife  and  children  for  seven  years.  Tobacco  will  be  2d. 
per  lb.  cheaper.  Candles  will  fall  in  price  ...  if  peace, 
economy,  and  justice  are  the  results  of  Reform,  a  number  of 
small  benefits  .  •  .  will  accrue  to  millions  of  the  people ;  and  the 
connection  between  the  existence  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
reduced  price  of  bread  and  cheese  will  be  as  clear  as  it  has  been 
the  object  of  his  honest,  wise,  and  useful  life  to  make  it.**  * 

■  Macaulay,  Speeches,  on  Reform,  aoth  September,  1831. 
•  Works  (1869X  670  (written  in  1830). 
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There  was  therefore  very  little/  dispoeition  among  the  Whigs 
to  undertake  economic  reforms.  **We  can  no  more  prevent 
time,'*  said  Macaulay,  ^firom  changing  the  distribution  of 
property  and  intelligence,  we  can  no  more  prevent  property 
and  intelligence  from  aspiring  to  political  power,  than  we  can 
change  the  courses  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  tides."  >  But  in  the 
immediate  present  they  would  decline  to  change  the  distribution 
of  property  as  firmly  as  to  change  that  of  political  power.  The 
two  things  in  bet  went  together.  Society  was  based  on  property  ; 
universal  suffrage  meant  the  confiscation  of  property*  Therefore 
the  franchise  must  be  limited  to  the  owners  of  property.  ^^  My 
firm  conviction,''  said  the  same  typical  Whig,  ^  is  that,  in  our 
country,  universal  sufErage  is  incompatible,  not  with  this  or  that 
form  of  government,  but  with  all  forms  of  government,  and 
with  everything  for  the  sake  of  which  forms  of  government  exist  i 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  property,  and  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  civilization."  * 

This  refusal  to  undertake  anjrthing  in  the  nature  of  graduated 
taxation  or  social  reform  was  accompanied  by  a  dislike  of  the 
organizations  by  which  the  working  people  endeavoured  to  help 
themselves.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Acts  in  1824 
the  number  of  Trade  Unions  had  greatly  increased.  The 
methods  of  these  associations  were  often  of  a  violent  and 
dangerous  character.  Any  unusual  poverty  will  produce  disorder, 
even  among  men  of  good  understanding.  The  effect  on  men  of 
poor  education  is  much  worse.  The  new-found  power  of  com- 
bining was  thus  often  abused,  intimidation  and  assault  were 
common,  and  even  murder  was  not  unknown.  To  the  Whigs, 
as  to  the  philosophic  Radicals,  the  whole  system  of  Trade 
Unionism  was  nothing  but  tyranny  and  oppression.  They  failed 
to  see  the  necessity  for  combination.  They  assumed  that  nothing 
could  increase  wages  but  an  increase  of  production,  and  conse« 
quendy  that  so  long  as  the  total  earnings  of  a  trade  remained 
fixed  a  Trade  Union  could  produce  no  result  except  a  bad 

'  speeches,  on  Reform,  i6th  December,  X83X. 
'  Speech  on  the  People's  Charter,  3rd  May,  1842. 
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temper.  They  ignored  the  ponibility  that  the  master's  profits 
and  the  hndlord's  rent  might  both  be  reduced  without  injury  to 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  In  all  this  the  Utilitarians  agreed  with 
theoL  But  theorists  like  Hume  and  Roebuck  were  compelled 
bgically  to  admit  that  if  a  man  was  to  be  free  to  pursue  his  own 
interest,  he  was  to  be  free  to  combine  with  others.  A  Trade 
Union  was  thus  not  ofifensive  to  a  Radical  except  when  it  abused 
its  rights  and  acted  oppressively.  The  Whigs  had  a  much 
stronger  objection.  A  Union  to  them  was  obnoxious  in  itself, 
probably  because  it  had  a  social  and  political,  as  well  as  an 
industrial  complexion.  The  Radical  employer  at  least  understood 
his  men.  The  Whig  landowner  probably  did  not.  Brougham 
described  the  Union  leaders  as  ^  idle,  good  for  nothing  agitators,'* 
and  declared  that  ^  the  worst  enemies  of  the  trades  themselves, 
the  most  pernicious  counsellors  that  they  possibly  could  have, 
were  those  who  had  advised  them  to  adopt  the  line  of  conduct 
which  they  had  followed  since  the  repeal  of  the  Combination 
laws." '  Palmerston  referred  constantly  in  his  correspondence  to 
the  rise  of  Trade  Unions  as  a  danger  to  the  State.'  This  b  the 
style  in  which  modern  Tories  spoke  during  the  miners*  strike  of 
1912.  The  grievances  were  ignored  or  not  understood,  and  the 
attempts  at  self-help  were  treated  only  as  evidence  of  a  malicious 
and  dangerous  spirit 

This  temper  led  the  Government  into  one  gross  abuse  of 
power.  In  1834  an  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union  was  formed 
in  Dorsetshire.  Some  foolish  person  thought  it  necessary  to  bind 
the  members  by  an  oath.  One  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Revolution 
period  had  made  it  illegal  to  administer  an  oath  to  a  member  of 
any  association.  The  Act  had  been  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  and   the  activities  of  societies  like  the 

*  Hofisard,  III.  xxiii.  loi,  102. 

*  Bulwer's  Palmerston,  ii.  174,  178.  See  also  his  Mimoin,  iiL  322, 
323 ;  Torrens'  Ltfc  cf  Melbourne^  i.  437  ;  Walpole's  L^e  of  RusuU^  L  264 ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1834.  The  King  included  the  Catholic 
Association,  the  Orangemen,  the  Political  Unions  and  the  Trade 
Unions  in  one  dislike,  and  wished  they  coukl  all  be  put  down  by  law 
(Walpole's  RuucU^  ubi  $up.). 
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United  Irishmen,  which  were  avowedly  criminaL  It  had  not 
been  intended  to  apply,  and  it  had  practically  never  been  applied 
to  any  other  kind  of  society.  It  was  suddenly  revived  in  the  case 
of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers.  Six  of  them  were  tried  at 
Dorchester,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years*  transpor- 
tation. The  ferocity  of  the  sentence  was  surpassed  by  the 
indecent  haste  with  which  the  Government  hurried  the  wretched 
men  out  of  the  coimtry.  They  proceeded  exactly  as  the  Tories 
had  proceeded  in  the  cases  of  Muir  and  Palmer.  The  prisoners 
were  put  on  board  a  convict  ship,  which  set  sail  before  the  matter 
could  be  discussed  in  Parliament.  To  the  working  man  new 
Whig  was  but  old  Tory  spelt  differently.  But  on  this  occasion 
popular  opinion  was  against  the  Government.  The  men  were 
ignorant,  but  honest.  Two  of  them  were  Methodist  preachers. 
None  of  them  was,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  criminal,  and 
the  whole  country  was  roused  in  their  behalf.  Petitions  poured 
in  from  towns  of  every  sort,  from  Oxford,  Cheltenham,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  and  Dundee.  Hume,  Roebuck,  and  O'Connell  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Twenty  thousand  workmen,  headed 
by  Robert  Owen,  marched  on  one  occasion  to  Whitehall,  and 
Melbourne  was  compelled  to  receive  a  deputation.  Humanity 
and  reason  at  last  had  their  way,  but  it  was  two  years  before  the 
prisoners  received  a  pardon,  and  longer  before  they  had  all 
returned  home.  In  this  episode  the  country  showed  itself  more 
Liberal  than  the  Government,  and  the  Whigs  were  sharply 
reminded  that  the  Reform  Act  had  changed  their  own  situation 
no  leas  than  that  of  the  Tories. 

The  case  of  the  Dorchester  labourers  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Whigs  had  little  understanding  of  the  working  classes  and  little 
sympathy  with  their  point  of  view.  The  agitation  for  the  people*s 
charter,  manhood  suffrage,  annual  Parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  and 
the  rest,  never  made  any  impression  upon  Parliament.  The 
Chartists  were  sent  to  prison  when  they  broke  the  law,  their 
meetings  were  sometimes  dispersed  by  force,  and  they  were 
sometimes  shot  dead  in  the  course  of  riots.  For  several  years 
after  the  Reform  Aa  the  Whig  Government  was  engaged  in 
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watching  and  suppressing  political  agitation  almost  as  r^ularly  as 
the  Tories  before  it.  But  more  than  one  important  economic 
reform  was  carried  through  Parliament  about  the  same  time,  and 
conferred  considerable  benefits  upon  the  common  people.  One 
j  was  the  Act  of  1834,  which  reconstructed  the  Poor  Law  s]rstem. 
This  was  purely  Benthamite,  and  the  Report  of  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, upon  which  it  was  based,  was  drafted  by  the  Utilitarian^ 
Nassau  Senior.  The  new  Poor  Law  combined  the  thorough, 
scientific,  mechanical  principles  of  the  theory  of  utility  with  the 
characteristic  Benthamite  avoidance  of  restrictions  on  liberty. 
The  old  system  had  been  promiscuous  and  charitable.  Rdief  had 
been  granted  in  many  quarters  promiscuously,  and  without  regard 
to  indirect  consequences.  Wages  had  been  kept  down,  bastardy 
had  been  encouraged,  no  tests  had  been  required  to  show  that  the 
applicants  were  really  distressed.  Rates  had  in  consequence 
increased  enormously,  and  in  one  parish  had  reached  such  a  height 
that  the  whole  economic  system  had  broken  down,  and  industry 
had  actually  ceased.  There  were  some  remarkable  exceptions,^ 
but  the  general  state  of  the  country  was  slovenly.  The  reform 
was  of  the  most  drastic  character.  A  central  body  of  commis- 
sioners was  appointed  to  introduce  uniformity.  Small  parishes 
were  united  to  form  efficient  units  of  administration.  Rdief  was 
to  be  granted  by  elected  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  not  by  inex- 
perienced justices  of  the  peace.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this 
book  the  most  important  changes  were  in  the  sjrstem  rather  than 
in  the  machinery.  Every  applicant  for  relief  must  pass  a  test. 
He  was  offered  relief,  but  only  coupled  with  the  workhouse,  where 
he  must  make  some  return  in  labour  for  what  he  received.  The 
workhouse  must  be  of  such  an  unattractive  character  that  none 
but  those  who  were  in  actual  want  would  enter  it.  In  short,  the 
poor  man  must  be  forced,  by  this  sufficient  deterrent,  to  rely  upon 
his  individual  strength  and  skilL  The  new  system  met  with  great 
apparent  success,  and  much  of  the  success  was  reaL  It  unques- 
tionably stopped  the  demoralization  of  the  laboiirers,  and  rates 

■  See,  for  instance,  Webb's  Local  Government ;  The  Parish  and  the 
County  ;  Feet's  Liverpool  Vestry  Books,  vol.  i. 
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were  everywhere  reduced.  The  failure  was  of  the  sort  which 
was  inevitably  incident  to  Benthamism.  The  law  checked 
pauperism,  but  it  did  not  abolish  poverty.  It  prevented  the  abuse 
of  public  assistance,  but  it  did  not  deal  with  those  causes  of  poverty 
which  did  not  depend  on  the  motives  of  the  poor  themselves.  The 
idler  was  driven  by  the  workhouse  into  work.  The  honest  man 
who  was  made  destitute  by  the  bad  organization  of  casual  labour, 
by  the  periodic  fluctuations  of  trade,  by  the  introduction  ot 
machinery,  or  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  employer,  could  only  be 
driven  into  the  street.  Where  independence  depended  upon  the 
will  of  the  man  himself  the  unpleasant  nature  of  poor  relief  was 
beneficial  Where  it  depended  upon  causes  beyond  his  control 
it  was  actually  harmfiiL  The  Utilitarian  dislike  of  positive 
attempts  to  improve  conditions  of  life  and  labour  thus  left  their 
work  incomplete. 
^       A  second  economic  reform  was  the  Factory  legislation  of  1831 

\  and  1833.  The  object  of  the  Acts,  which,  owing  to  inadequate 
inspection,  was  only  partially  attained,  was  to  restrict  the  hours 
of  labour  of  children  and  young  persons.  Peel's  Act  of  1825  ^^^^ 
prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  for  more 
than  twelve  hours  of  actual  work  a  day,  and  it  applied  only  to 
cotton  mills.  The  Act  of  1833  prohibited  all  night  work  in  all 
textile  mills,  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  nine 
except  in  silk  mills,  imposed  a  limit  of  forty-eight  hours  a  week 
on  children  up  to  thirteen,  and  a  limit  of  sixty-nine  hours  on 
young  persons  up  to  eighteen.  It  also  provided  for  a  sjrstem  of 
inq>ection,  which  unfortunately  proved  insufficient.  Thb  was 
the  first  important  example  of  a  general  State  interference  in 
economic  conditions,  and  the  campaign  for  its  improvement  and 
extension  divided  all  parties. 

The  true  line  of  Liberal  action  was  undoubtedly  in  the  direction 
of  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  exploit  those  who 

,  were  unable  to  protect  themselves.  But  such  a  course  was  con- 
trary to  the  general  individualistic  current  of  the  time,  and  a  large 
section  of  the  Whig  party  was  persistently  and  bitterly  hostile. 
The  best  of  them  eventually  came  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
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Macauky.  ^  I  hardly  know  which  is  the  greater  pest  to  society, 
a  paternal  Government,  that  is  to  say,  a  prying,  meddlesome 
Government  which  intrudes  itself  into  every  part  of  human  life, 
and  which  thinks  that  it  can  do  everything  for  everybody  better 
than  anybody  can  do  anything  for  himself  y  or  a  careless,  lounging 
Government  which  suffers  grievances,  such  as  it  could  at  once 
remove,  to  grow  and  multiply,  and  which  to  all  complaint  and 
remonstrance  has  only  one  answer :  ^  We  must  let  things  alone ; 
we  must  let  things  find  their  level.*  ...  I  hold  that,  where 
public  health  is  concerned,  and  where  public  morality  is  concerned, 
the  State  may  be  justified  in  regulating  even  the  contracts  of 
adults.  •  .  .  Never  will  I  believe  that  what  makes  a  population 
stronger,  and  healthier,  and  wiser,  and  better,  can  ultimately  make 
it  poorer.**  >  But  there  were  few  of  the  Whigs  who  held  these 
wise  opinions  immediately  after  their  triumph  in  1831,  and  even 
Macaulay  in  1832  defeated  a  Tory  candidate  whose  views  cm 
Factory  legislation  were  at  that  time  far  sounder  than  his  own. 
Those  Whigs  who  belonged  to  the  middle  class  were  generally 
hostile  to  the  whole  movement,  Cobden,  not  yet  in  Parliament, 
would  have  prohibited  all  employment  of  children  under  the  age 
of  thirteen.^  But  Brougham,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  the  type  of 
business  man  which  was  best  represented  by  John  Bright,  were 
bitter  opponents  of  reform.  The  utmost  which  could  be  got 
from  the  middle-class  Parliaments  which  followed  the  Reform 
Act  was  a  restriction  of  the  work  of  children.  The  protection 
of  adults,  even  by  the  regulation  of  machinery,  ventilation,  and 
temperature,  was  always  repugnant  to  their  stubborn  belief  in 
the  power  and  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation. 

The  real  impulse  to  Factory  legislation  came  from  two  different 
quarters.  The  first  was  Tory  philanthropy.  The  second  was 
the  industrial  democracy  which  had  worked  for  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  had  been  left  out  of  the  Act  of  1832.  These  last 
acted  obviously  from  interested  motives.    Their  own  health  and 

'  speeches,  on  Ten  Hours  Bill,  22nd  May,  1846. 
*  Morley's  L^e  of  Cobden,  i.  464. 
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happineat  were  at  stake,  and  their  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
children  was  only  part  of  a  general  campaign  for  shorter  hours 
and  better  conditions  of  labour.  The  Tory  Evangelicals  acted  as 
Tory  theorists.  Robert  Southey,  Richard  Oastler,  Michael  Sadler, 
whom  Macaulay  beat  at  Leeds  in  1832,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
who  succeeded  Oastler  as  the  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, were  Tories  of  a  pronounced  type.  But  they  were 
philanthropists,  they  had  no  personal  interest  as  manu&cturers, 
and  their  Toryism  left  them  logically  free  to  employ  the  power  of 
the  State  on  behalf  of  their  philanthropy.  Their  general  readiness 
CO  dispose  of  the  affiurs  of  others  was  in  this  case  wholly  beneficial. 
Shaftesbury  hated  Catholic  Emancipation,  Free  Trade,  life 
peerages,  the  higher  criticism,  the  Oxford  movement,  everything 
which  during  his  lifetime  tended  to  free  the  individual  from  the 
control  of  selfish  interests  and  monopolies.  But  as  he  reftoed  to 
allow  a  Catholic  or  a  Tractarian  religious  freedom,  or  the  common 
people  political  freedom,  so  he  refused  to  allow  a  cotton-spinner 
economic  freedom.  To  his  narrow  mind,  no  less  than  to  his 
large  heart,  the  legal  protection  of  working  people  against 
economic  tyranny  is  due.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  found 
more  fevour  with  the  ordinary  Tory  than  with  the  ordinary 
Whig  or  Benthamite.  It  was  only  where  philosophic  Toryism 
was  combined  with  the  phikmthropic  instincts  of  Evangelical 
Christianity  that  there  was  any  marked  superiority  in  one  party 
over  another.  Shaftesbury  had  to  fight  every  step  of  his  way, 
and  he  encountered  indiflFerence,  if  not  oiq;)osition,  wherever  he 
turned.' 

Apart  from  this  lamentable  neglect  of  economic  reforms  the 
Whigs  of  the  Reform  Bill  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
work  of  Liberalism.  Something  was  done  to  abolish  the  cum- 
brous devices  which  made  legal  procedure  unintelligible  and 
|ostly,  and  the  method  of  conve]ring  land  was  simplified  and 

•  Hodder's  L^t  of  Siutfiaimfy,  p4usim  ;  Oastler  s  letters  on  SUufcty  in 
Y0fkskir4  (1830) ;  Hutchin  and  Harrison's  Uisiory  qf  Paciaty  LigisUUiom, 
ch.  iii«-vi. 
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cheapened.^  A  Bill  to  establish  local  courts  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts  was  introduced  by  Brougham,  but  abandoned.  The 
reform  of  Parliament  was  followed  by  the  reform  of  municipal 
corporations.  The  old  close  corporations  weie  of  the  same  type 
as  the  old  close  House  of  Commons.  All  were  founded  on 
monopoly,  most  were  corrupt,  and  hardly  any  were  responsible  to 
the  ratepayers  whose  affiurs  they  administered.  By  an  Act  of 
1835  the  old  system  was  destroyed,  and  the  control  of  local 
government  in  towns  was  vested  in  bodies  dected  by  the  rate- 
payers.'  The  representative  principle  was  thus  asserted  in  local 
as  in  national  afiairs.  The  domination  of  the  landed  interest  was 
further  reduced.  The  old  Game  Laws  had  made  the  killing  of 
game  the  exclusive  privilege  of  landowners.  No  one  else  could 
kill  game  legally,  and  the  law,  sparing  ofienders  of  higher  rank, 
was  ruthlessly  enforced  by  landowning  magistrates  against  the 
poor.  Between  1827  ^^^  ^830  more  than  8,000  persons  had 
been  sentenced,  some  of  them  to  transportation  for  life,  for 
ofiences  against  this  law.  In  1831,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  Whigs  altered  the  savage  and  partial  Game 
Laws  by  permitting  anyone  to  kill  game  who  obtained  a  licence 
from  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities.3  After  the  election  of  the 
first  reformed  Parliament,  a  second  attack  on  land  was  made.  In 
1807  the  land  of  traders  only  had  been  made  liable  to  the  payment 
of  his  simple  contract  debts.     Romilly  had  in  vain  attempted  to 

*  The  Acts  were  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  (1832)  and  the 
Fines  and  Recoveries  Act  (1833). 

*  The  House  of  Lords  did  its  utmost  to  maintain  the  old  abuses.  The 
Bill  was  sent  back  to  the  Commons  ''with  the  title  altered  but  the 
preamble  changed.  .  .  .  Out  of  140  clauses  106  have  been  in  substance 
omitted,  18  other  clauses  have  been  introduced,  and  of  the  whole 
purport  and  intention  of  the  original  Bill  little  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bill 
which  is  now  come  down  to  us"  (Lord  John  Russell  in  Hansard,  III. 
xxxiv.  218).  The  Government  stood  firm,  and,  with  the  help  of  Peel, 
obtained  the  greater  part  of  what  they  wanted. 

*  The  contending  principles  were  most  clearly  expressed  in  the  Lords. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Wharndiffe  supported  the  BiU 
because  it  abolished  a  class  distinction.  Wellington  opposed  it  for 
precisely  that  reason  (Hamard^  IIL  vii.  129). 
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make  this  provision  impartiaL  But  in  1833  the  liability  was 
extended  to  all  classes,  and  the  country  gentleman  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  evade  the  obligations  which  were  imposed  by  law  upon 
his  soda]  rivals.' 

.  In  the  same  year  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  West  Indies, 
trhe  trade  had  been  stopped  in  1807.  But  it  was  still  legal  for 
the  [banters  to  own  slaves,  though  they  could  no  longer  import 
them.  In  1 82 1  Wilberforce  had  solemnly  confided  the  leadership 
of  his  cause  to  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  Mackintosh,  Brougham, 
and  Lushington  had  supported  him  steadily  in  the  Commons,  and 
they  had  always  had  the  help  of  Canning.  But  the  planters  had 
succeeded,  partly  by  threats  of  secession,  partly  by  promises  of 
amendment,  in  maintaining  their  abominable  sjrstem.  The  decline 
of  the  West  Indian  trade  since  the  peace  had  reduced  their  influence, 
and  Parliament,  free  from  unrest  at  home,  could  turn  its  attention 
more  easily  to  the  Colonies.  The  planters  were  presented  with 
twenty  millions  of  public  money.  The  slaves  were  to  be  treated 
as  apprentices  for  seven  years  and  afteiwards  were  to  be  free 
labourers.  Thus  the  last  trace  of  acknowledged  slavery  was 
removed  from  the  British  Empire.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
that  the  men  who  expended  so  much  honest  sympathy  and  indig- 
nation over  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  should  have  so  carefully 
refrained  from  using  it  to  abolish  the  slavery  which  oppressed  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Slavery  is  not  always  a  nutter  of  buying  and 
sdling,  of  chaining  and  whipping ;  and  in  the  sweated  labour  and 
prostitution  which  were  rife  in  England  there  were  things  no  less 
horrible  than  the  worst  barbarities  of  the  colonial  planters. 

A  Liberal  reform  no  less  important  than  the  Factory  Act  was 

I  the  establishment  of  a  State  dqpartment  of  education.    In  1833 

I  Radicak  like  Roebuck  and  Grote  and  Whigs  like  Brougham 

I  persuaded  Parliament  to  grant  ^20,000  to  supplement  the  private 

donations  which  were  being  administered  by  the  difierent  societies 

for  education.      Whitbread  had   introduced  a  Bill  to  establish 

tchook  in  all  poor  parishes  in   1807.     Brougham  had  obtained 

"  RomiUy,  Memoirs^  iii.  252 ;  Mewunr  of  Earl  Spencer,  185. 
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returns  showing  the  existing  provision  for  popular  education  in 
1818.  But  nothing  was  done  by  the  State  to  remedy  the  defi- 
ciencies of  private  enterprise  until  1833,  and  even  what  was  done 
then  was  so  unscientific  that,  the  private  societies  being  all  Pro- 
testant, Roman  Catholic  children  got  no  benefit  from  it  at  all. 
After  further  efforts  by  Brougham  and  other  enthusiasts^  the 
Government  in  1839  proposed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  a  central  education  authority.  A  training 
school  for  teachers  was  to  be  established  under  its  supervision, 
and  the  State  grant  was  to  be  increased  to  j^30,ooa 

These  proposals  were  slight  enough  in  themselves.  But  they 
produced  one  of  those  ugly  conflicts  which  are  inevitable  in 
English  politics  so  long  as  one  religious  sect  holds  a  privileged 
position.  Some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  claimed 
the  control  of  all  popular  education,  rdigious  and  secular.  The 
more  responsible  claimed  to  control  the  religious  education  only. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  used  language  which  was  none 
the  less  insolent  because  it  fiell  from  the  lips  of  an  amiable  and 
benevolent  man.  ^The  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  was  a  subject  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  ...  In  the 
distribution  of  the  public  money  for  the  encouragement  of  religion, 
their  first  object  ought  to  be  to  maintain  and  extend  the  religion 
of  the  State."  >  ^  The  State,"  said  the  Bishop  of  London,  ^  has 
established  a  great  National  Church,  a  great  instrument  of  educa- 
tion, which  ought  to  conduct  the  whole  process >|S  fiir  as  religion 
is  concerned.  The  Church  is  the  only  recognized  medium  of 
communicating  religious  knowledge  to  the  people  at  large ;  and 
where  there  is  an  Established  Church  the  L^;islature  ought  to 
embrace  every  fit  opportunity  of  maintaining  and  extending  the 
just  influence  of  the  clergy,  due  regard  being  had  to  complete 
toleration."  3  In  other  words,  these  ecclesiastics  regarded  it  as 
perfectly  fiur  that  money  should  be  taken  from  DisKnten  to  pay 
for  the  teaching  of  doctrines  of  which  they  disapproved,  while 
none  was  expended  on  the  teaching  of  doctrines  of  which  they 

'  Hansard,  III.  siviii.  1252.  *  Ibid^  1^04,  1505. 
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did  approve.  Thejr  were  answered  firmly  by  Ministers,  more 
bitterly  and  more  effectively  by  Brougham.  **In  what  does  the 
tolerance  consist  ? "  asked  Brougham.  ^^  Is  it  in  permitting  the 
Dissenting  children  to  be  instructed  in  those  schook  in  which 
the  Church  doctrines  alone  are  taught  ?'*>  The  meaning  of 
religious  liberty  was  extended.  ^Men  who  value  religious 
liberty  do  not,  in  these  days,  dread  anjrthing  that  can  be  called 
persecution,  but  they  do  dread  privileges  and  oppressive  exclusions, 
preferences  to  one  sect  over  another ;  •  •  •  they  are  resolved  never 
to  pay  to  man  any  tax  to  support  education,  if  the  fruit  of  the  tax 
does  not  go  to  maintain  education  to  which  all  shall  have  an  equal 
access.**  >  The  issue  was  thus  again  joined  between  those  who 
would  dispose  of  the  consciences  of  others  and  those  who  would 
allow  every  man  an  equal  right  with  every  other  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  own  opinions. 

On  this  point  the  Whigs  were  successfuL  Their  proposals  for 
distribution  between  the  sects  were  in  the  direct  line  of  their 
removal  of  ancient  political  disabilities,  and  they  stood  their 
ground.  One  concession  was  made.  The  inspectors  of  schoob 
were  to  present  their  reports  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  as  well 
as  to  the  Committee  of  Council.  But  after  several  close  divisions 
in  the  Commons  and  several  defeats  in  the  Lords  the  scheme  was 
established.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  majority  of  the 
Whigs  supported  these  novel  proposals  in  a  very  Liberal  spirit. 
Brougham  was  passionately  Liberal  The  Radicals  made  State 
education  part  of  their  pnctical  philosophy  of  equality.  To  men 
of  this  type  education  was  a  means  of  increasing  the  individual's 
power  to  develop  and  express  himself.  But  to  very  many  of  the 
suppcMTters  of  Government  the  measure  was  rather  a  measure  of 
police  than  of  emancipation.  Ignorance  meant  discontent  and 
danger  to  society  and  property.  In  answering  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Lord  Lansdowne  said  :  ^  In  the  80,000  uninstructed 
children  now  growing  out  of  infancy  your  Lordships  may  see  the 
rising  Chartists  of  the  next  age.**  3    Eight  years  later  Macaulay 

«  Hansard,  III.  xlviiL  1321.  '  Ibid.,  1323. 

s  Ibid.,  zlviii.  IJ63. 
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declared  that  **It  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  protect  our 
persons  and  our  property  from  danger.  The  gross  ignorance  of 
the  common  people  is  a  principal  cause  of  danger  to  our  persons 
and  property.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
take  care  that  the  common  people  shall  not  be  grossly  ignorant.**  > 
This  is  more  in  the  temper  of  Wilberforce  than  in  that  of  Tom 
Paine.  But  whatever  their  motives,  the  services  of  the  Whigs 
were  great.  Their  grant  was  absurdly  inadequate.  But  they 
had  at  least  begun  to  enable  the  common  people  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  if  they  had  not  prevented  the  disputes  of  sects, 
they  had  at  least  secured  that  no  sect  should  have  an  artificial 
advantage  over  another. 

The  great  Whig  administration  went  out  of  office  in 
1841.  Their  foreign  policy  was  the  policy  of  Palmerston, 
and  is  perhaps  best  treated  in  connection  with  his  conduct 
of  affiurs  after  1846,  when  his  party  returned  to  power  for 
an  almost  continuous  period  of  twenty  years.  Lord  Grey 
retired  in  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne,  an 
easy  gentleman,  whose  only  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  was  his  careful  training  of  the  young  Queen 
Victoria.  Under  his  guidance  the  country  was  little  troubled 
by  legisktion,  and  the  closing  years  of  the  Ministry  were 
marked  by  no  important  domestic  achievement.  But  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Constitution  in  Canada  marked  the 
'beginning  of  a  new  and  Liberal  colonial  policy.  This  was 
ithe  work  of  Lord  Durham,  who  had  outrun  all  his  colleagues 
•  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  earned  for  himself  the 
name  of  ^  Radical  Jack.**  He  received  little  support  from  the 
Home  Government  during  his  service  in  Canada,  and  all 
the  credit  which  it  deserves  is  his  alone.* 

Since  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies,  Canada  was  the 
only  considerable  colony  of  white  men  which  England  possessed. 
Australia    and    New  Zealand  were   comparatively   recent   dis- 

>  Speeches,  on  Education,  18th  April,  1847. 

*  He  was  very  ably  supported  by  his  secretary,  Charles  Buller. 
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coreries^  and  South  Africa,  captured  from  the  Dutch  during  the 
great  war,  was  only  sparsely  populated.  Canada  represented  a 
civilization  of  an  older  tjrpe,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
was  French.  In  179 1  a  Constitution  had  created  two  Provinces, 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  corresponded  roughly  with 
the  distribution  of  the  two  nationalities.  The  arrangement  was 
satisfactory  to  nobody.  Upper  Canada  was  dominated  by 
an  oligarchy  which  monopolized  public  offices,  and  had  acquired 
the  bulk  of  the  public  land  for  its  own  use.  The  Governor 
and  his  Executive  Council  habitually  rejected  the  advice  of  his 
elected  Legisbture,  and  the  Province  was  in  practice  governed 
by  officials.  In  Lower  Canada  the  elected  House  was  chiefly 
French,  and  the  Governor,  packing  the  Upper  House  with 
English,  managed  his  Province  much  as  England  had  managed 
Ireland.  The  real  Government  of  both  Provinces  was  in  fact 
the  QJonial  Office.  Parliament  generally  was  indifferent.  Many 
of  the  Radicals,  following  Bentham,  accepted  in  full  the  theory 
^that  local  affiurs  must  be  controlled  by  local  representative 
iblies.  But  they  pushed  their  theory  to  logical  conclusions, 
'and,  believing  that  the  complete  independence  of  the  Provinces 
must  come,  sooner  or  later,  were  little  inclined  to  administer  the 
affurs  of  territories  which  were  only  costly  burdens  upon  the 
British  taxpayer.  The  Whigs,  misreading  the  lesson  of  the 
American  Rebellion,  saw  no  alternatives  but  this  complete 
independence  and  the  present  difficult  and  irritating  subjection. 
In  this  atmoq>here  the  officials  had  their  own  way.  Bickerings 
about  domestic  affiiirs  continued  from  1810  to  1837.  The 
Lower  Province  wanted  an  elected  Upper  House  and  power 
to  dispose  of  the  Crown  Lands.  The  Upper  Province  wanted 
responsibility  of  Ministers  and  no  oligarchy.  Commissioners 
were  sent  to  Canada  in  1836  to  inquire  into  complaints,  and 
at  once  came  to  grief.  In  March,  1837,  the  English  House 
qS  Commnm^  in  spite  of  Radical  opposition,  resolved  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  make  the  Upper  House  of  Lower  Canada  elective. 
In  August  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  was  dissolved,  and 
rioting  began.    Troops  were  called    in,  and   Canadians  were 
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killed.    In  Biajr^  18389  Durham  arrived  at  Quebec  on  an  ernmd 
of  pacification*    Some  of  his  acts  were  arbitrary,  and  he  was 
at  last  forced  to  resign  by  a  torrent  of  abuse,  which  the  Home 
Government  did  nothing  to  avert*     But  his  policy  was  in  effisct 
adopted,  and  his  Rtptri  contains  the  statement  of  the  principles 
which  have  ever  since  been  the  foundation  of  our  odonial  system.' 
The  reforms  were  not  until  a  later  date  completed  by  the  coa- 
solidation  of  the  two  Provinces,  which  directed  the  energies  of 
the  two  races  into  the  nuuiagement  of  their  common  affiur^ 
and  so  ended  the  discord  which  had  nearly  ruined  Lower  Canada. 
But  both  Provinces  were  separately  endowed  with  responsible 
government.    Full  control  was  given  over  revenue,  Ministers 
were  made  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  nominated 
Houses  were  abolished.     ^  Hitherto,**  said  Durham,  ^  the  course 
of  policy  adopted  by  the  English  Government  towards  the  colony 
has  had  reference  to  the  state  of  parties  in  En^and,  instead 
of  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  Province.*'    In  future, 
'  other  principles  were  to  prevail,  and  the  first  step  was  to  equip 
the  colony  with  the  machinery  for  managing  its  own  business. 
^  I  do  not  anticipate  that  a  Colonial  Legislature,  thus  strong  and 
thus  self-governing,  would  desire  to  abandon  the  connection  with 
great  Britain.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  practical  relief 
t  from  undue  interference,  which  would  be  the  result  of  such  a 
'  change,  would  strengthen  the  present  bond  of  feelings  and  int^ 
j  rests ;  and  that  the  connection  would  only  become  more  durable 
I  and  advantageous,  by  having  more  of  equality,  of  freedom,  and  of 
f  local  independence.     But  at  any  rate,  our  first  duty  is  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  our  colonial  countrymen  ;  and  if  in  the  hidden 
decrees  of  that  wisdom  by  which  this  world  is  ruled,  it  is  written 
'that  these  countries  are  not  for  ever  to  remain  portions  of  the 
^mpire,  we  owe  it  to  our  honour  to  take  good  care  that,  when 
they  separate  from  us,  they  should  not  be  the  only  countries  on 
the  American  continent  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  shall  be 
found  unfit  to  govern  itself. 

^  I  am,  in  truth,  so  fiu-  from  believing  that  the  increased  power 

■  PartiameMafy  Papers,  1839,  zviL  53. 
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tnd  weight  that  would  be  given  to  these  Colonies  by  union  would 
endanger  their  connection  with  the  Empire,  that  I  look  to  it 
as  the  only  means  of  fostering  such  a  national  feeling  throughout 
them  as  would  efiectually  counterbalance  whatever  tendencies  may 
now  exist  towards  separation.  No  large  community  of  free  and 
intelligent  men  will  long  feel  contented  with  a  political  system 
which  places  them,  because  it  places  their  country,  in  a  position 
of  inferiority  to  their  neighbours,^  The  object  of  the  reforms 
Iwas  to  give  as  much  freedom  to  the  ccdonists  as  was  compatible 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown.  They  would  then  lose  two 
temptations  to  rebeUion ;  the  interference  of  foreign  officials  in 
the  disputes  of  their  own  parties,  and  the  contrast  which  the 
liberty  of  Americans  at  well  as  of  English  presented  to  their  own 
condition.  Some  points  were  left  open,  and  were  not  settled  until 
a  later  date.  But  Parliament  had  at  last  been  brought  to  recog- 
nise that  ^  Englishmen  abroad  are  the  same  animals  as  English- 
men at  home— -energetic,  self>relying,  capable  of  managing  their 
own  affiiirs,  impatient  of  needless  and  domineering  interference."  > 
The  egoistic  habit  had  received  a  decisive  check. 

The  total  contribution  of  the  Whigs  to  Liberalism  was  very 
hu'ge.     They  had  declared  that  government,  national  and  local, 
was  to  be  no  longer  the  business  of  a  class,  but  the  interest  of  the 
people  as  a  whole ;  that  no  form  of  religious  opinion  was  to  be 
appreciated  at  the  expense  of  another ;  that  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  have  property  in  the  body  of  another  ;  that  land  should 
not  be  privil^ed  against  goods  in  relation  to  legal  debts,  and  that 
'  landowners  should  not  be  privileged  against  landless  men  in  rela- 
tion to  the  killing  of  game  ;  that  employers  and  parents  should 
.  not  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  children  ; 
I  that  the  English  people  should  not  be  permitted  to  regulate  the 
I  domestic  concerns  of  one  of  their  colonies.     Much  remained  to 
';be  done.    The  middle  class  was  admitted  to  poUtical  power,  but 
the  working  class  was  not.    Catholics  and  Dissenters  were  no 
longer  practically  disaUed  by  the  Church,  but  both  were  still 
by  the  establishment  of  the  rival  sect,  and  the  Jew 

>  Adderley,  in  Haimatd^  III.  ex.  578  (1850). 
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was  still  excluded  from  Parliament  and  office  by  the  Christian. 
Land  was  still  privileged  by  the  Corn  Law  as  against  industry, 
and  particular  industries  as  against  the  public  by  the  protective 
tari£F«  The  poor  working  man  was  still  liable  to  be  abused  1^  his 
wealthy  employer.  If  the  Colonies  were  emancipated,  Ireland 
was  not.  The  condition  of  women  had  not  been  improved,  or 
even  considered.  Some  of  these  reforms  were  simply  applications 
of  old  Whig  theories  about  the  responsibility  of  Government  to 
the  people  and  the  toleration  of  heterodox  opinions.  A  Whig  of 
1688  would  have  understood  the  ideas  which  lay  beneath  the 
Reform  Act,  the  Canadian  Constitution,  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  even  if  he  had  disliked  the  par- 
ticular expresnon  of  them.  Other  reforms  were  novel  not  only 
in  themselves,  but  also  as  implying  a  new  attitude  of  mind,  a  new 
conception  of  the  relations  between  the  State  and  society.  The 
education  scheme  and  the  Factory  Act  meant  that  men  were 
ceasing  to  look  upon  the  State  as  something  external  to  the  people, 
a  thing  which  was  contrived  simply  to  protect  individual  human 
beings  from  being  injured  either  by  foreign  invaders  or  by  domestic 
law-breakers.  They  were  beginning  to  look  upon  it  as  an  engine 
which  might  be  put  to  positive  as  well  as  to  native  use,  which 
might  be  employed  to  strike  o£F  fetters  as  well  as  to  prevent  their 
imposition,  which  might  be  consciously  directed  towards  improving 
a  man's  natural  capacity  as  well  as  towards  allowing  it  free  play. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  these  ideas  received  much  fuller  expres> 
sion.  Political  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  classes  who 
required  little  assistance  of  this  sort  for  themselves,  and  were 
incapable  of  seeing  how  urgently  it  was  needed  by  others.  Until 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  had  transferred  power  to  the  working 
classes  the  new  conception  of  the  State  was  only  rarely  and 
unsystematically  expressed  in  legislation.  In  the  meantime  the 
landed  gentry  and  the  manu&cturers  exaggerated  rather  than 
diminished  the  old  idea  of  individualism,  and  neglected  or  resisted 
every  proposal  which  tended  to  restrict  competition. 

In  1841  the  Tories  under  Peel  came  into  office.    The  Toryism 
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of  this  short  administration  was  very  difitrent  from  that  of  Pitt, 
of  Castlereagh,  and  of  Liverpool.  The  Prime  Minister  was  not 
in  the  least  aggressive  in  foreign  policy,  and  was  far  more  Liberal 
in  abstaining  from  interference  with  other  nations  than  was  a 
Whig  like  Palmerston.  At  home  he  was  influenced  by  the  spirit, 
if  not  by  the  direct  teaching,  of  Bentham,  and  the  Pedite  school  of 
Ministers  was  a  group  which  for  efficiency  and  economy  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  England.  Peel's  most  conspicuous  virtue  was 
perhaps  his  incapacity  to  make  permanent  resistance  to  sound 
argument.  Men  like  Liverpool  would  hold  to  a  bad  principle  at 
any  cost.  Peel  was  alwajrs  open  to  conversion.  In  1829  he  had, 
by  one  of  these  wise  surrenders,  saved  the  country  from  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and  he  was  now  in  a  similar 
way  to  abandon  Protection.  But  the  real  credit  for  this  Liberal 
triumph  belonged  to  the  Manchester  School.  In  other  matters  he 
moved  in  the  same  line  without  outside  pressure.  The  most 
conspicuous  exhibition  of  Liberalism  which  was  made  by  Peel  of 
his  own  initiative  was  his  treatment  of  Ireland,  and  his  most  useful 
project  was  frustrated  by  his  own  party.  He  applied  himself  with 
his  usual  disinterested  ambition  to  the  government  of  Ireland. 
He  saw  that  that  country  must  be  treated  according  to  its  own 
nature,  and  not  according  to  that  of  England,  if  it  was  ever  to  be 
prosperous  and  contented.  Its  principal  grievances  were  the  sub- 
jection of  Catholicism  to  Protestantism,  and  the  distortion  of  a 
peculiarly  Irish  system  of  landholding  to  the  peculiarly  English 
rules  of  law.  Both  problems  were  attacked  by  Peel  in  the  right 
spirit,  if  not  in  the  rig^t  way. 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  religious  inequality  was 
the  ignorance  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  population.  No  honest 
Catholic  would  set  foot  in  the  Irish  Universities,  which  were 
exclusively  Protestant  in  temper.  A  small  annual  grant  of 
^9,000  had  been  made  to  the  Catholic  College  for  priests  at 
Maynooth  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  was  all  that 
had  been  done  to  carry  out  the  conciliatory  policy  of  Pitt.  Peel 
in  1845  proposed  to  increase  the  grant  to  ^26,000.  This  was 
not  a  purely  Liberal  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty.     No 
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system  of  endowment  can  establish  equality  between  sects, 
because  no  Government  is  capable  either  of  endowing  all  sects  or 
of  deciding  what  sects  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  the 
others.  Endowment  can  only  create  inequalities.  The  only 
levdling  process  is  disendowment.  But  the  Maynooth  grant  was 
a  practical  measure,  howevei^little  it  squared  with  logic  The 
Whigs  supported  it,  and  in  the  face  of  a  clamour  which  recaUed 
the  days  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  Peel  had  his  way.'  A  second 
Bill  established  three  colleges  for  laymen,  which  oflFered  education 
to  all  coiners  irrespective  of  creed. 

The  second  line  of  advance  was  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  tenant's  right  to  compensation  for  improvements*  The  Irish 
land  question  had  at  last  attracted  the  earnest  attention  of  an 
English  Government.  The  particular  difficulty  with  which  Peel 
now  endeavoured  to  grapple  was  the  result  of  the  English  legal 
theory  that  everything  put  into  the  soil  was  the  property  of  the 
landlord,  and  the  Irish  custom  which  allowed  the  tenant  to  make 
all  the  improvements  in  the  holding.  A  tenant  who  spent  his 
own  money  on  building,  fencing,  and  ditching  found  his  rent 
raised  on  the  ground  that  the  land  had  thereby  been  made  more 
valuable,  and  in  default  of  pajrment,  was  mercilessly  evicted.  In 
England,  where  the  landlord  paid  for  most  permanent  improve- 
ments, this  rule  was  not  unjust.  In  Ireland,  where  the  landlord 
paid  for  none  of  them,  it  was  little  better  than  robbery.  Bills 
entitling  the  tenant  to  compensation  for  his  improvements  had 
been  introduced  in  1835,  1836,  and  in  1843.  A  Rojral  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  Peel  presented  a  favourable  report  in  1845,  and 
a  fourth  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Lords.  That  Assembly, 
by  cme  of  its  most  &tal  displays  of  Tory  spirit,  killed  the  Bill, 
and  it  was  not  introduced  again  for  thirty-six  years. 

The  debate  in  the  Lords  presented  the  Tory  theory  of  Irish 
government  in  its  crudest  form.  It  was  nothing  that  the  history 
and  the  economic  structure  of  Irish  society  were  entirely  diCferent 
from  those  of  English  society.    If  Ireland  appeared  different,  it 

'  In  ten  days  5,884  petitions  were  presented  against  this  "endow- 
ment of  error." 
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was  a  reason,  not  for  trying  to  understand  her,  but  for  trjring  to 
coerce  her.  If  she  would  not  behave  like  England,  she  must  be 
forced.  If  she  would  not  swallow  of  her  own  free  will  those 
provisions  which  formed  the  ordinary  diet  of  England,  they  must 
be  rammed  down  her  throat.  Thirty-six  Peers,  owning  Irish 
land,  presented  a  petition  against  the  Bill.  Lord  Clanricarde 
stated  the  case  with  precision.  ^^  What,"  he  asked,  ^  had  of  late 
years  been  the  drift  of  their  Irish  legislation  ?  Had  it  not  been, 
as  &r  as  they  could,  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  that  country  to 
those  of  Britain  ?  And  if  they  meant  to  preserve  tranquillity — to 
support  the  Union — they  must  persevere  steadily  in  that  course 
of  legtsladon."  <  To  this  disastrous  policy  Lord  Stanley,  for  the 
Government,  Lord  Devon,  the  chairman  of  the  Commissicm, 
and  one  or  two  other  Peers,  oflfered  a  vain  resistance.  Noble- 
man after  nobleman  rose'  to  denounce  this  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property.  The  Bill  was  thrown  out,  and  Parliament 
returned  to  its  dull  application  of  armed  fotcjt  to  the  management 
of  the  affiurs  of  Ireland. 

■  Hansard,  III.  czzzL  1123. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  MANCHESTER   SCHOOL   AND   PALMERSTON 

While  Peel  was  thus^  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Whigs, 
making  some  approach  towards  Liberalism,  the  real  control  of 
Liberal  policy  was  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  governing 
class  altogether.  The  active  force  in  the  Liberal  movement  of 
this  period  was  the  Manchester  School.  The  members  of  this 
school  were  not  unlike  the  Philosophic  Radicals,  and  the  two 
were  generally  found  on  the  same  side.  But  the  Manchester 
men  difiered  in  character,  if  not  in  opinions,  from  the  philo- 
sophers, and  as  they  were  more  niunerous,  they  were  more 
powerful.  Conclusions  which  in  the  one  case  were  reached  by 
reasoning  from  accepted  principles  of  human  nature  were  reached 
in  the  other  by  the  ways  of  practical  experience.  The  manu- 
facturer liked  individual  liberty,  not  because  he  believed  that  it 
was  only  by  leaving  every  man  to  pursue  his  own  interest  that 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  could  be  secured,  but 
because  he  felt  that  he  could  manage  his  business  best  if  no  out- 
side person  interfered  with  him,  and  that  in  similar  circumstances 
others  could  do  the  same.  The  Radical  was  a  Free  Trader 
because  Protection  benefited  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another. 
The  manufacturer  was  a  Free  Trader  because  Protection,  by 
raising  the  price  of  corn,  made  his  workpeople  wretched,  lowered 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  and  lessened  the  demand  for 
his  manufactures,  or  else  forced  him  to  pay  higher  wages  and 
exposed  him   to  foreign   competition.     The  Radical   suggested 

that  war  should  be  made  expensive,  in  order  that  human  nature 
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might  revolt  against  it.  The  manufacturer  confined  himself  to 
the  commercial  view  that,  so  long  as  war  existed,  it  was  better  to 
make  it  cheap  and  to  confine  it  to  the  smallest  possible  area. 
The  Radical  approved  of  colonial  independence  because  he 
believed  that  the  Home  Government  could  not  understand  the 
interests  of  the  colonists  as  well  as  the  colonists  themselves.  The 
manufacturer  approved  of  colonial  independence  because  it 
lessened  the  expenses  and  lightened  the  taxation  of  the  English 
peo{Je.  By  different  roads  the  two  schook  generally  reached  the 
lame  end. 

The  Manchester  School  was  essentially  a  middle-class  school. 
The  Radicals  had  nothing  in  common  but  their  Radicalism. 
The  Manchester  men  were  almost  all  of  that  sober,  dear-headed, 
independent  class,  often  sadly  wanting  in  gracefulness  and  culture, 
but  always  amply  endowed  with  courage,  enterprise,  and  common 
sense,  which  has  built  up  the  cotton  industry  of  £ast  Lancashire. 
They  were  not  democratic  in  any  theoretical  sense.*  They 
cared  nothing  either  for  aristocracy  or  democracy.  They  were 
accustomed  to  mix  on  terms  of  equality  with  men  of  all  classes, 
and  their  estimate  of  a  man's  worth  was  alwajrs  their  own,  and 
depended  on  nothing  but  his  capacity.  So  far  as  personal  inter- 
course is  concerned,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the 
social  estimate  of  a  man  depends  less  upon  the  accidents  of  birth 
than  that  part  of  England  where  the  Manchester  School 
flourished.  The  manufacturers  were  not  proof  against  the  attacks 
of  interest,  and  their  opposition  to  factory  legislation  is  a  serious 
blot  on  their  political  character.  They  believed  as  firmly  as  the 
Whigs  in  the  virtues  of  property,  and  most  of  them  had  no  liking 
for  such  things  as  universal  suffiage.  But  in  other  respects  they 
had  an  influence  upon  the  progress  of  Liberalism  which  was  pro- 
found and  continuous.  They  made  Parliament  think  highly  or 
the  common  people. 

Their  general  principles  were  best  stated  by  Fox,  of  Oldham. 
^  I  have  gone  into  politics,'*  he  said,  ^  with  this  question  con- 
stantly in  my  mind.  What  will  your  theories,  your  forms,  your 

«  Cobden  to  Peel ;  Morley's  W€  cfCcbdem  (Popular  Edition),  195. 
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propositions,  do  for  human  nature  ?  Will  they  make  man  more 
manly  ?  Will  they  raise  men  and  women  in  the  scale  of  creation  i 
Will  they  lift  them  above  the  brutes  ?  Will  they  call  forth  their 
thoughts,  their  feelings,  their  actions  ?  Will  they  make  them 
more  moral  beings?  Will  they  be  worthy  to  tread  the  earth 
as  children  of  the  common  Parent,  and  to  look  forward,  not  only 
for  His  blessing  here,  but  for  His  benignant  bestowment  of  happi- 
ness hereafter  ?  If  institutions  do  this,  I  applaud  them ;  if  they 
have  lower  aims,  I  despise  them ;  and  if  they  have  antagonbtic 
aims,  I  counteract  them  with  all  my  might  and  main.*  >  The 
language  is  more  florid  than  that  of  Bentham  would  have  been. 
But  the  principles  are  Bentham's,  and  they  are  purely  Liberal. 
The  policy  thus  expounded  by  Fox  was  not  «  mere  creed  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  Nfanchester  School  is  often 
denounced  alternately  as  cold-hearted  and  material  and  as  warm- 
hearted and  sentimental,  of  sacrificing  at  one  time  humanity 
to  trade  and  at  another  national  interests  to  a  fieeble  love  of 
peace.  It  in  £ict  combined  an  intense  moral  earnestness  with 
a  degree  of  plain  good  sense  which  has  never  been  surpassed* 
It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  largely  due  to  the  eflforts  of  the 
School  that  ideas  of  international  unity  have  supplanted  the 
old  ideas  of  the  balance  of  international  hostilities.  But  their 
whole  programme — ^Free  Trade,  peace,  non-intervention,  re- 
duction of  armaments,  retrenchment,  arbitration,  and  colonial 
self-government — ^might  have  been,  and  in  suitable  circum- 
stances always  was,  urged  on  grounds  of  convenience  and 
interest.  Both  the  Peace  Society  and  Mr.  Norman  Angell  are 
descended  politically  from  the  Manchester  School,  and  without 
the  union  of  the  two  forces,  moral  and  economic,  the  School 
would  have  eflEected  little.  No  popular  agitation  can  ever  succeed 
without  an  appeal  to  a  moral  sense,  good  or  bad.  Cobden  and 
Bright  and  the  other  Manchester  men  saw,  what  the  men  of  the 
world  who  difier  from  them  never  see,  that  in  politics,  as  in  all 
lifie,  your  ultimate  interest  coincides  with  morality.  Honesty,  if 
it  had  no  virtue  in  itself  would  still  be  the  best  policy.    It  is  as 

«  Qootod  to  F.  W.  Hirsfs  Manckesier  School,  491. 
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true  among  nations  as  among  individuals  that  material  good  is 
achieved  most  easily  and  maintained  most  securely  by  treating 
your  neighbour  as  you  would  have  him  treat  you.  Interference, 
boasting,  hostile  tarifi,  regulating  the  affiurs  of  a  nation  without 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  its  members,  all  mean  unrest,  expense, 
heavy  taxation,  and  perhaps  war.  Order  and  peace  are  essential 
to  prosperity,  and  order  and  peace  can  only  be  secured  by  moral 
conduct.  Even  the  dullest  economic  programmes  were  thus 
touched  by  the  Manchester  men  with  moral  fire.  ^  I  see  in 
the  Free  Trade  policy,"  said  Cobden,  ^that  which  shall  act  on  the 
moral  world  as  the  principle  of  gravitation  in  the  universe- 
drawing  men  together,  thrusting  aside  the  antagonism  of  race, 
and  creed,  and  language,  and  uniting  us  in  the  bonds  of  eternal 
peace."  s  The  hope  was  sanguine,  and  its  realization  will  not 
come  yet.  But  it  is  only  by  hopes  like  this  that  the  world 
has  ever  been  moved.  We  advance  by  the  labours  of  those 
who  identify  interest  with  morality,  and  not  of  those  who  cal- 
culate morality  in  terms  of  interest.  To  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  ah'ke  the  Manchester  School  gave  a  tone  which  they  had 
never  possessed  before.  The  international  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution,  thus  identified  with  national  interest,  were  by  them 
made  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Liberalism. 

The  School  natundly  subordinated  foreign  and  colonial  policy 
to  domestic  policy.  Foreign  affiiirs  were  bluntly  described  by 
one  of  them  as  a  gigantic  system  of  outdoor  relief  for  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  they  resented  the  use  of  the  common  people  for  the 
dynastic  aims  of  diplomatists.  ^  Crowns,  coronets,  mitres,"  said 
Bright,  ^  military  display,  the  pomp  of  war,  wide  colonies,  and  a 
huge  empire,  are,  in  my  view,  all  trifles  light  as  air,  and  not 
worth  considering,  imless  with  them  you  can  have  a  (air  share 
of  comfort,  contentment,  and  happiness  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people."  ^  ^  It  was  with  that  view,"  said  Cobden,  ^^  that 
I  preferred  my  budget,  and  advocated  the  reduction  of  our  arma- 
ments ;  it  is  with  that  view,  coupled  with  higher  motives,  that 
I  have  recommended  arbitration  treaties,  to  render  unnecessary 

'  Hirst,  23^  •  speeches,  ii.  397. 
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the  vast  amount  of  armaments  which  are  kept  up  between 
civilized  countries.  It  is  with  that  view — the  view  of  largely 
reducing  the  expenditure  of  the  State^  and  giving  relief,  especi- 
ally for  the  agricultural  classes — that  I  have  made  myself  the 
object  of  the  sarcasms  of  those  very  parties,  by  going  to  Paris  to 
attend  peace  meetings.  It  is  with  that  view  that  I  have  directed 
attention  to  our  Colonies,  showing  how  you  might  be  carrying 
out  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  give  to  the  Colonies  self-govern- 
ment, and  charge  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  expense 
of  their  own  government."  <  ^The  condition  of  England 
question,''  wrote  Cobden  to  Peel,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  ^  there  is  your  mission  !  *'  >  It  was  certainly  the  mission 
of  Cobden  and  his  associates. 

This  insistence  upon  the  paramount  importance  or  domestic 
policy  led  the  Manchester  men  into  an  exaggerated  contempt 
for  foreign  policy.  Their  patriotism  was  not  wanting  in  sturdi- 
ness,  but  it  was  of  that  noble  and  rare  variety  which  is  not  afraid 
to  rebuke  national  insolence  and  oppression.  Their  opposition 
to  the  Crimean  War  and  the  support  which  most  of  them  gave 
to  the  North  during  the  American  Civil  War  are  among  the 
best  things  which  the  School  ever  did  for  England.  Bright 
spoke  of  ^the  high  example  of  a  Christian  nation,  free  in  its 
institutions,  courteous  and  just  in  its  conduct  towards  all  foreign 
States,  and  resting  its  policy  on  the  unchangeable  foundation  of 
Christian  morality.  ...  I  believe  there  is  no  permanent  great- 
ness to  a  nation  except  it  is  based  upon  morality.  .  .  .  The  moral 
law  was  not  written  for  men  alone  in  their  individual  character, 
but  that  it  was  written  as  well  for  nations.'*  3  The  patriotism 
of  a  man  like  this  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  it  was  never 
mean.  The  title  of  a  ^ Peace  at  any  price  man*'  was  never 
deserved  by  any  member  of  the  School.  It  opposed  only  the 
aggressive  and  risky  policy,  which  in  Palmerston's  day  passed 
for  the  maintenance  of  national  dignity  and  influence,  and  wasted 
the  wealth  of  the  people  in  quarrels  with  which  they  had  no  real 

*  Hirsf  s  Manchester  School,  251.  *  Morley's  Cobden,  396. 
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concern.  ^  The  middle  and  industrious  class  of  England  can 
have  no  interest  apart  from  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
honour,  the  fame,  the  emoliunents  of  war  belong  not  to  them ; 
the  battle-plain  is  the  harvest-field  of  the  aristocracy,  watered 
with  the  blood  of  the  people.  ...  It  is  only  when  at  peace  with 
other  States  that  a  nation  finds  the  leisure  for  looking  within 
itself,  and  discovering  the  means  to  accomplish  great  domestic 
ameliorations.**  *  So  they  suspected  British  rule  in  India,  partly 
because  it  involved  wars,  partly  because  its  temper  reacted  upon 
free  government  at  home.  So  they  maintained  that  England 
should  never  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  other  peoples.  The 
Balance  of  Power  was  to  them  a  mere  phrase,  and  unless  the 
interests  of  England  were  directly  involved,  the  Government 
had  no  right  to  inflict  upon  her  common  people  the  miseries 
even  of  a  successful  war.  If  Russia  abused  the  Poles,  or  invaded 
Hungary  to  reduce  it  into  the  power  of  Austria,  that  was  their 
affiur,  and  not  ours.  ^  We  are  no  more  called  upon,**  said  Cobden, 
^  to  wrest  the  attribute  of  vengeance  from  the  Deity,  and  deal 
it  forth  upon  the  Northern  aggressor,  than  we  are  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  good  behaviour  of  Mexico,  or  to  chastise  the 
wickedness  of  the  Ashantees.  **  >  ^It  is  not  our  duty,**  said 
Bright,  ^  to  make  this  country  the  knight-errant  of  the  human 
race.**  3  This  was  a  rule  of  good  sense.  The  breach  of  it  was 
not  only  costly,  but  a  bad  precedent  ^  If  you  claim  the  right 
of  intervention  in  your  Government  you  must  tolerate  it  in 
other  nations  also.  ...  I  say,  if  you  want  to  benefit  nations 
struggling  for  their  freedom,  establish  as  one  of  the  maxims  of 
international  law  the  principle  of  non-intervention.**  4  Cobden 
once  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  ^^  at  some  future  election  we  may 
probably  see  the  test  of '  no  foreign  politics  *  applied  to  those 
who  offer  to  become  the  representatives  of  free  constituencies.**  5 
But  he  was  never  opposed  to  a  policy  which  protected  our  own 

'  Cobden,  England^  Ireiamd,  and  America  (1835). 

*  Tk€  Three  Panics ;  Russia,  c  iv. 
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interests,  and  he  approved  of  oflfers  to  mediate  between  two  con- 
tending foreign  nations.'  This  dislike  of  armed  force  went 
much  farther  than  the  old  Whig  principle.  The  Whigs  de- 
nounced active  interference  in  the  domestic  aflEurs  of  other 
peoples.  The  Manchester  School  would  have  prevented  inter- 
ference for  the  protection  of  one  nation  against  another.  Let 
the  Continent  settle  its  own  quarrels,  and  however  much  we 
may  abhor  particular  acts  of  immorality,  let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  cases  where  we  are  ourselves  concerned.  This  marked  the 
extreme  of  the  reaction  against  the  policy  of  aggression,  and 
it  went  £uther  than  a  Liberal  ought  to  go.  The  Manchester 
,  men  were  probably  driven  to  exaggerate  their  principles  by  the 
excesses  of  Palmerston.  Canning,  who  was  a  true  Liberal, 
interfered  in  defence  of  national  rights,  but  only  when  he  had 
a  good  chance  of  success.  Palmerston  often  interfered  when  he 
had  no  chance  of  success,  and  irritated  Ho  no  purpose.  The 
reaction  against  Palmerston*s  ill-judged  activity  brought  the 
Manchester  School  to  the  point  of  justifying  inactivity  even 
where  activity  would  have  been  safe  for  England  and  of  benefit 
to  a  foreign  people.  But  however  ill-judged  it  may  have  been  in 
particulars,  the  general  eflPect  of  this  depreciation  of  foreign  affiurs 
was  beneficial  The  condition  of  England  has  ever  since  re- 
mained the  first  care  of  English  Governments. 

The  domestic  policy  which  the  Manchester  School  made  the 
first  object  of  government  was  in  the  direct  course  of  Liberalism. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  they  agreed  generally  with  the  indi- 
vidualist proposak  of  the  Philosophic  Radicals.  >^^  I  do  not 
partake,**  said  Cobden,  ^  of  that  spurious  humanity  which  would 
indulge  in  an  unreasoning  kind  of  philanthropy  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  Mine  is  that  masculine  species 
of  charity  which  would  lead  me  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the 
labouring  class  the  love  of  independence,  the  privilege  of  sel^ 
respect,  the  disdain  of  being  patronized  or  petted,  the  desire  to 
accumulate,  and  the  ambition  to  rise.  .  .  •  Whilst  I  will  not  be 
the  sycophant  of  the  great,  I  cannot  become  the  parasite  of  the 

'  Hansard,  III.  dzxvi.  832. 
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poor.^  <  This  habit  of  mind  was  expressed  in  a  general  opposi* 
rion  to  institutions  and  policies  which  interfered  with  individual 
freedom.  The  School  gave  no  assistance  to  proposals  for  economic 
regulation,  and  opposed  Factory  Bills  in  the  same  spirit  as  they 
opposed  Protection. 

The  greatest  practical  service  which  they  rendered  was  the 
emancipation  of  industry  &nm  thr  syatggi  of,Pr.Qtccrinn,  Import 
duties  were  an  interference  by  Government  with  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  use  his  capital  and  his  intelligence  as  he 
thought  best,  and  they  gave  advantages  to  certain  classes  and 
interests  over  other  classes  and  interests  and  over  the  community 
at  large.  An  import  duty  raised  the  price  of  the  taxed  article 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  which  produced  the  same  article 
in  England.  Two  consequences  followed.  The  industries 
which  used  the  taxed  article  paid  an  ardfically  high  price 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industries  which  made  it,  and  the  tax 
might  be  so  high  that  they  would  be  unable  to  continue  in 
the  face  of  foreign  competition.  Government  was  incapable 
of  selecting  what  industries  might  be  taxed  in  this  way 
without  injury.  It  made  an  arbitrary  selection  without  regard 
to  the  general  interest,  or  at  the  instigation  of  classes  which 
desired  to  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Some 
industries  were  maintained  by  this  artificial  system  which  could 
not  have  maintained  themselves  by  their  own  efficiency.  Other 
industries  were  crippled  which,  in  a  freer  system,  could  develop 
themselves  to  an  indefinitely  greater  extent.  Protection  was 
vicious  precisely  as  government  by  a  class  was  vicious  or  as 
a  system  of  religious  disabilities  was  vicious.  It  established  an 
aristocracy  of  industry,  which  was  as  bad  as  an  aristocracy 
of  birth  or  of  creed.  Every  industry  should  have  an  equal 
chance  with  every  other,  and  no  industry  should  be  given 
the  chance  of  exploiting  the  common  people. 

The  Free  Trade  movement  had  begun  with  Adam 
Smith  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  little  progress  had 
been   made  in  practical   politics  before  the   Reform  Act.    A 

«  Hirst,  ziL 
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few  economists  like  Ricardo  and  Joseph  Hume  argued  the 
case  in  the  Commons  with  as  much  persistency  as  Cobden  and 
Bright.  But  the  country  gentry  were  not  economists,  and  their 
main  practical  object  had  been  the  maintenance  of  their  rents 
by  import  duties  on  corn.  The  common  people,  without  any 
direct  voice  in  politics,  had  been  stung  by  their  own  sufferings 
into  a  vision  of  the  truth,  and  resolutions  in  favour  of  free  imports 
of  corn  had  been  passed  at  some  of  the  Radical  meetings  after  the 
French  War.i  In  1820  a  number  of  London  merchants  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  which  covered  import 
dudes  of  every  kind,  and  stated  ^^  That  freedom  firom  restraint 
is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  extension  to  foreign  trade,  and 
the  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country**'  ^ 
Huskisson,  who  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
1826  to  1828,  had  done  something  to  readjust  some  of  the  import 
duties  as  between  raw  materials  and  partly  or  wholly  manufactured 
goods.  The  Whig  victory  took  the  matter  no  farther.  The 
Whigs  were  at  first  occupied  with  constitutional  changes, 
and  after  Melbourne  had  succeeded  Grey,  they  ceased  to  apply 
themselves  to  reform  of  any  kind.  Immediately  before  their 
defeat  in  1841  they  made  one  or  two  vague  proposals,  but  were 
beaten  before  they  could  carry  them  into  efiect.  The  arrival 
of  Peel,  a  Utilitarian  Tory,  decided  the  fate  of  the  old  sjrstem. 

Peel,  with  Gladstone  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  cauried  on 
Huskisson*s  policy  with  vigour  and  success.  The  tariff  in  1842 
included  no  less  than  1,200  separate  articles.  On  750  of  these  the 
duties  were  cut  down,  and  a  general  rule  was  established  that 
duties  on  raw  materials  should  never  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  their 
value.  Though  this  was  not  Free  Trade,  it  was  a  great  departure 
from  the  existing  system  of  regulating  trade  by  taxes.  But  the 
corner-«tone  of  Protection  was  the  Corn  Law,  and  this  remained 
in  force,  modified,  but  in  principle  untouched.  Whigs  and 
Tories  alike  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  land,  and  nothing 

*  See  64.,  Hansard^  I.  zli.  456  (1819).  A  few  Whig  members  like 
Lord  Grenville  (^6^1,456)  and  EUice  (f6fV/.,93i)  pressed  the  same  point 

*  The  whole  petition  is  set  out  in  Hirst's  ManckcsUr  Schoolt  ii*]  ei  scq. 
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but  a  revolt  of  the  manufacturers  could  break  it  down.    The 
revolt  was  led  by  the  Manchester  School 

The  detaik  of  this  famous  struggle  are  not  to  be  stated  here. 
One  or  two  quotations  will  indicate  the  Liberal  temper  of  the 
Free  Traders.  The  Radicak  attacked  the  Corn  Law  in  Radical 
language.  ^^It  is  the  duty  of  Parliament,**  said  Hume,  ^equally 
to  protect  all  the  different  interests  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Are  we 
warranted  in  giving  to  one  particular  interest  a  monopoly  against 
the  other  interests?  I  see  no  reason  for  giving  the  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  greater  protection  than  the  capital  vested 
in  other  branches  of  trade,  manufacture,  or  commerce.**  >  X^^ 
manufiicturers  hated  the  landowners  with  a  more  personal  hatred. 
They  had  little  respect  for  these  ignorant  country  gentlemen  who 
maintained  their  own  dignity  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer's 
capital  and  the  workman's  life.  ^^  The  sooner  the  power  in  this 
country  is  transferred  from  the  landed  oligarchy,  which  has  so 
misused  it,  and  is  placed  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent 
middle  and  industrious  classes,  the  better  for  the  condition  and 
destinies  of  this  country.**  ^  The  Corn  Law  was  described  as 
saying  to  the  people,  ^Scramble  for  what  there  is,  and  if  the 
poorest  and  the  weakest  starve,  foreign  supplies  shall  not  come 
in  for  fear  some  injury  should  be  done  to  the  mortgaged  land- 
owners.** 3  ^The  labourer's  bones  and  muscles  are  his  own 
property,  and  not  the  landlord's.  We  claim  for  ourselves  that 
which  we  concede  to  him — the  fiur  produce  of  whatever  power, 
privileges,  or  advantages  we  possess.  Here  our  principle  claims 
the  same  respect,  the  same  sacred  veneration,  for  the  rights 
of  property  of  the  man  who  has  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
phjrsical  strength  with  which  he  goes  forth  in  the  momins 
to  earn  his  dinner  at  noon,  and  that  of  the  inheritor  of  the  widest 
and  most  princely  domain  which  can  be  boasted  of  in  this  country 
of  Great  Britain.  •  •  •  There  is  no  doubt  that  any  duty  on  thr 
importation  of  corn  must  enhance  the  price  of  food  %  and  what- 
ever enhances  the  price  of  food  takes  away  fixun  the  fair  earnings 

•  Hirst,  123  (1833).  *  Cobden,  Speeckis,  L  256  (1845). 

>  Bright,  in  Hirst,  aiS. 
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of  the  industrious.** '    The  victory  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
meant  the  victory  of  the  people  over  the  landowners. 

But  that  victory  was  emphasized  not  only  by  the  triumph  of 
principle,  but  by  the  triumph  of  organization.  The  fighting  was 
done  almost  entirely  by  Cobden  and  Bright  outside  Parliament. 
Both  of  the  leaders,  with  Hume,  Villiers,  and  other  members, 
made  speeches  in  Parliament.  But  the  real  work  was  done  by 
the  League,  which  was  founded  in  1838,  and  for  eight  years 
carried  on  an  indefatigable  but  orderly  campaign  in  the  country. 
It  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Political  Union^Si^hich  had 
supported  the  great  Reform  Bill.  But  those  Unions  had  been 
massed  behind  the  official  Whig  Opposition.  The  League  had 
very  few  Members  of  Parliament  at  its  head,  and  not  one  of 
those  was  within  the  circle  of  Whig  favour.  The  Unions  had 
forced  their  policy  upon  the  Tory  party.  The  League  forced  its 
policy  upon  Parliament.  So  far  as  active  assistance  was  con- 
cerned the  Opposition  was  no  more  to  the  Free  Traders  than  the 
Government.  Both  official  parties  looked  upon  it  with  suspicion, 
and  the  old  jealousy  of  popular  organization  which  had  faced  the 
Corresponding  Society  and  the  Catholic  Association  was  displayed 
by  Whig  as  well  as  by  Tory  landlords.  The  lecturers  of  the 
League  were  denoimced,  not  only  as  ^^  commercial  swindlers,** 
but  as  ^the  paid  hirelings  of  a  disloyal  faction,**  and  ^revo- 
lutionary emissaries,**  who  inflamed  the  public  mind  ^  with 
sentiments  destructive  of  all  moral  right  and  order.** «  In  1843 
the  League  was  accused  of  promoting  a  strike  of  factory  hands  in 
the  North,  and  of  rick-burning  by  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
South,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Government  intended  to 
suppress  it,  as  it  suppressed  the  Catholic  Association.  It  was  not 
until  Lord  John  Russell  published  his  manifesto  in  favour  of 
repeal  in  1845  that  a  Member  of  Parliament  of  <^cial  rank 
openly  allied  himself  with  the  League.  Once  the  leaders  of 
OrtKK»(c(on  had  given  way  the  work  was  easy.  The  poUcical 
centre  of  gravity  was  thus  shifted  from  Westminster  to  the 

•  W.  J.  Fox,  in  Hirst,  175. 

*  Prentice's  History  cfihe  League,  L  129, 140. 
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country.  It  was  no  longer  open  to  Parliament  to  decide  policy, 
and  to  direct  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  as  it  thought  fit.  Not 
eren  Opposition  could  make  a  free  choice  of  the  topics  of  con- 
troversy and  of  legislation.  It  became  the  duty  of  members  to 
observe  the  main  currents  of  opinion,  to  check  and  deflect  them, 
but  no  longer  to  originate  them.  They  must  look  in  future,  not 
to  their  leaders,  but  to  their  constituents,  for  the  principles  which 
were  to  direct  their  conduct.  The  people  were  brought  into 
direct  touch  with  politics,  and  asserted  their  right,  not  only  to 
censure  th  *'•  representatives  by  unseating  them  at  elections,  but 
positively  to  influence  their  [actions  while  they  sat  in  the  House. 
An  equally  remarkable  feature  of  the  League,  though  its 
immediate  political  importance  was  much  less,^  was  its  use  of  a 
women's  branch,  which  took  an  active  part  in  the  work.  This 
was  the  first  organized  employment  of  women  in  practical 
politics.  The  women  who  took  part  in  Reform  demonstrations 
like  that  of  Peterloo  belonged  to  an  impotent  class,  and  did  little 
active  work.  Hie  women  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  did 
not  make  speeches.'  But  short  of  appearing  on  public  platforms 
they  did  the  same  kind  of  work  as  their  men.  Politics  were  at 
last  acknowledged  by  the  most  powerful  class  in  the  State  to  be 
women's  work  as  well  as  men's.  For  the  moment  there  was  no 
demand  that  women  should  control  their  own  political  afiairs. 
But  the  one  step  followed  inevitably  from  the  other.  It  was 
impossible  that  a  woman  of  strong  character  should  thus  engage 
in  a  strenuous  political  agitation  without  acquiring  some  of  that 
desire  for  personal  control  which  is  the  essence  of  democratic 
politics.  Among  the  men  of  the  League  there  were  probably  few 
who  would  have  allowed  women  to  work  with  them  except  as 
subordinates,  and  the  supporters  of  the  women  used  langiuge^ 
which  showed  that  they  were  not  very  far  removed  firom  the 
eighteenth  century.  ^I  oflfer  no  apology,"  quaintly  says  the 
historian  of  the  League,  *'  for  the  course  they  took,  for  I  never 

'  A  meeting  of  Birmingham  women  on  the  and  April,  1838,  protested 
against  the  Com  Law  and  the  new  Poor  Law.  It  was  connected  with 
the  Chartist  agitation. 
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had  the  smallest  doubt  of  its  perfect  propriety  and  its  perfect 
consistency  with  the  softer  characteristics  of  female  virtue.^  <  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that,  even  if  it  had  been  inconsistent  with 
those  softer  characteristics,  it  might  still  have  been  consistent 
with  the  desire  of  the  women  to  use  their  natural  powers  as  they 
themselves,  and  not  as  he,  thought  fit.  Men  had  not  yet  got  to 
the  point  of  allowing  women  to  regulate  their  own  lives  in  their 
own  way.  But  when  they  admitted  that  they  might  safely  take 
part  in  serious  public  business,  they  sowed  seed  which  has  since 
borne  much  fruit.  The  modern  Women  Su8rag«  movement 
began  in  those  Northern  districts  where  the  League  was  power- 
ful, and  it  has  made  least  impression  in  those  quarters  where  the 
League  was  weak. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  was  the  greatest  practical 
achievement  of  the  Manchester  School.  In  other  matters  they 
divided  the  credit  with  the  Radicals,  who  were  avowed  followers 
of  Bentham,  and  with  the  Peelites,  who  were  often  Utilitarian  in 
practice  though  not  in  theory.  So  far  as  domestic  policy  was 
concerned  their  Liberalism  was  of  the  negative  and  incomplete 
kind.  An  attempt  had  been  made  in  1835  to  establish  agri- 
cultural training  schools  and  model  &rms  in  Ireland.  It  was  not 
enough  to  relieve  the  distress  of  that  miserable  land,  but  it 
attacked  one  of  its  most  urgent  problems  in  the  right  way.  The 
Manchester  men  objected  to  their  support  of  a  particular  industry 
by  the  State,  and  Peel  tnd  the  Benthamites  took  the  same  side. 
In  1844  ^^  ended  the  system  of  practical  instruction,  and  the 
model  fiu'ms  were  nearly  all  abandoned.  In  the  same  temper  the 
Manchester  School  opposed  Shaftesbury's  Factory  Bills,  and  ir 
Free  Trade  is  the  best  thing  which  they  did  for  their  country, 
'their  resistance  to  Factory  legislation  b  the  worst.  Many  of 
Uhem  accepted  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  child  labour.  But 
anything  which  forced  the  employer  to  regulate  his  buildings  or 
his  machinery  or  his  processes  in  the  interests  of  the  health  or 
safety  of  his  workmen  was  opposed  fiercely  and  persistently  by 
the  majority.      They  objected  to  any  interference  with   adult 

*  Prentice,  L  171. 
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men.  On  a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  journeymen 
bakers,  Bright  once  spoke  with  a  most  unpleasant  flippancy.  . 
^  He  did  not  see  how  Parliament  was  to  interfere  directly  and 
avowedly  with  the  labour  of  adult  men.  ...  He  should  be 
ashamed  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  about  two  hundred  stalwart 
Scotchmen,  who  could  publish  a  Gazette  of  their  own,  and  write 
articles  in  it  of  considerable  literary  merit,  and  appeal  for  a 
remedy  to  that  House.*'  >  He  and  his  associates  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  woman  or  a  child 
was  only  a  difference  of  degree.  They  misunderstood  the 
principle  of  all  legislation  of  this  kind.  Women  and  children 
were  protected  not  because  they  were  women  and  children, 
but  because  they  were  economically  weak.  They  were  not 
organized,  they  were  poor,  and  their  employers  could  use  them 
as  they  pleased.  Any  class  of  men  which  was  economically 
weak  was  morally  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  To  say  that 
they  were  adult  men  was  no  answer  to  a  complaint  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  sex  or  age.  Maleness  did  not  of  itself 
prevent  either  long  hours  or  dirty  premises.  Here  Radicals  and 
Manchester  men  failed,  and  by  1867  Parliament  had  got  no 
farther  than  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  eight 
years,  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour  of  women  and  youths  imder 
eighteen  to  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  to  impose  conditions 
about  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  the  fencing  of  machinery  upon 
some  of  the  more  unhealthy  or  dangerous  trades.  This  progress, 
qualified  by  nuny  exemptions,  was  all  that  could  be  won  in  the 
face  of  individualist  opposition  to  economic  reform.^  But  in 
another  quarter  the  different  schools  of  individualists  were  united 
with  conspicuous  success. 

The  most  complete  and  the  most  successful  application  or 
Liberal  principles  during  this  period  was  in  the  reconstruction 

*  Hattsard,  III.  ex.  1248. 

*  After  1867  Factory  Bills  were  often  opposed  by  women  and  their 
champions,  in  the  same  logical  ^irit,  as  an  interference  by  men  with 
women's  "  liberty." 
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\  of  the  colonial  system.  The  American  Rebellion  and  the 
i  restoration  of  Canada  had  been  isolated  examples,  the  first  of 
Liberal  defeat,  the  second  of  Liberal  victory.  But  by  the  middle 
of  the  century  this  casual  wisdom  had  been  developed  into  a 
deliberate  and  consistent  policy.  The  growth  of  the  other 
Colonies  at  the  Cape,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  forced  upon 
the  Home  Government  the  reconsideration  of  their  methods  of 
transacting  colonial  business.  The  Cs^e  had  been  taken  from 
the  Dutch  during  the  French  War.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
had  been  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by 
1840  were  both  recognized  as  British  Colonies.  The  Govern- 
ment were  then  fiiced  with  the  same  problem  as  that  which  had 
confronted  them  in  America.  The  old  system  was  government 
by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  in  one  respect  it  had  been  more 
deliberately  egoistic  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
Australian  Colonies  had  for  a  long  rime  been  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  social  rubbish.  The  people  for  whom  the  Home 
Government  could  not  provide  in  England,  it  had  been  accustomed 
to  send  to  New  South  Wales,  to  Western  Australia,  and  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  A  large  part  of  the  populadon  of  these  coimtries 
consisted  partly  of  transported  convicts  and  partly  of  paupers 
whom  public  or  private  money  had  enabled  to  emigrate.  As 
Sir  William  Molesworth  bluntly  described  it,  ^Colonial  Office 
colonization  consists  in  the  transportadon  of  convicts  and  the 
shovelling  out  of  paupers.'' '  The  rime  was  at  length  reached 
when  the  independent  emigrants  and  the  descendants  of  earlier 
settlers  who  were  themselves  of  good  character  protested  against 
this  use  of  their  country  without  their  own  consent.^ 

'  Hansard^  III.  ex.  566. 

'  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  here  that  there  is  no  trace  to-day 
in  the  character  of  Australian  colonists  of  any  unusual  taint  in  origin. 
Many  of  the  transported  criminals  were  made  criminal  simply  by  their 
surroundings,  and  when  they  obtained  a  new  chance  became  as 
energetic,  as  resourceful,  and  as  valuable  to  the  community  at  large  as 
the  most  respectable  people  in  the  Colony.  This  experience  should 
always  give  pause  to  those  who  argue  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  slums 
are  naturally  degenerate,  and  that  the  process  of  "  selection  "  which  has 
reduced  them  to  the  depths  has  anything  accurate  or  scientific  about  it. 
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In  1839  Russell,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  stopped  transportation 
to  New  South  Wales.  But  convicts  were  still  sent  to  Tasmania 
and  Norfolk  Island.  In  four  years  no  less  than  sixteen  thousand 
of  these  unwelcome  immigrants  had  been  forced  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Tasmania,  and  in  1840  they  presented  a  petition 
praying  that  the  system  might  be  stopped.  Peel's  Government 
suspended  transportation  to  Tasmania  for  two  years,  but  actually 
contemplated  reviving  it  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales. 
Transportation  was  apparently  regarded  as  a  sort  of  administration 
of  human  alcohol  So  long  as  the  proportion  of  convicts  to 
independent  settlers  did  not  exceed  a  certain  figure  no  harm 
would  be  done.  But  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales 
protested  loudly,  and  when  the  Whigs  came  into  office  in  1847, 
with  Lord  Grey  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  they  abolished  all 
transportation  except  to  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar.  A  last  attempt 
to  impose  upon  colonists  was  made  in  1849.  A  shipload  of 
convicts  was  then  taken  to  the  Cape.  There  was  a  violent 
outburst  of  feeling,  and  the  noxious  cargo  was  finally  discharged 
in  Tasmania.  After  a  few  more  years  of  bickering  between  the 
embarrassed  Imperial  Government  and  the  determined  colonists, 
the  system  was  completely  abandoned  in  1853.' 

The  next  step  was  to  entrust  the  colonists  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  domestic  affiurs.  The  details  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  important.  In  1842  Peel's  Ministry 
had  established  a  Legislative  Council  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
Whigs  extended  the  system  to  the  whole  of  Australia.  But  the 
real  credit  for  establbhing  the  new  spirit  belongs  to  the  Manchester 
School  and  the  Radicals,  of  whom  Sir  William  Molesworth  was 
the  most  conspicuous.  Russell  and  Grey  always  took  the 
Liberal  line,  but  with  more  coldness.  They  were  content  with 
nominated  or  partly  nominated  Legislatures.  Molesworth  argued 
boldly  for  a  complete  system  of  responsible  government  ^  The 
nostrum  of  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  Australian  Colonies  is  the 

'  Hasuard,  III.  dii  383 ;  cvliL  i6i»  777 ;  cxvii  543 ;  cxziv.  554. 
Convicts  were  until  1867  occasionally  sent  to  Western  Australia,  but 
only  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  who  needed  cheap  labour. 
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single,  partly  nominated  Chamber.  Now  every  one  acknowledges 
that  such  an  institution  is  not  only  in  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  political  science,  but  to  the  universal  experience  of  Anglo-Saxon 
communities  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  •  •  •  An  Englishman, 
when  he  emigrates  to  the  United  States,  carries  with  him  in 
reality  all  the  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  of  an  Englishman  ;  but  if 
he  emigrates  to  our  Colonies,  on  touching  colonial  soil  he  loses 
some  of  the  most  precious  of  his  liberties,  and  becomes  the  subject 
of  an  ignorant  and  irresponsible  despot  at  the  Antipodes."  <  He 
proposed  ^  that  the  Colonial  Office  shall  cease  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  local  a£Eiirs  of  these  Colonies,  and  that 
they  shall  possess  the  greatest  amount  of  self-government  that  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  unity  and  well-being  of  the  British 
Empire."  « 

The  practical  proposals  of  Molesworth  were  not  immediately 
accepted,  and  the  first  colonial  constitutions  did  not  provide  for 
the  responsibility  of  Ministers  to  the  Legislature.  But  a  clause 
in  the  Australian  Colonies  Government  Act  of  1850  provided 
that  the  Colonies  might  alter  their  own  constitutions,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  took  advantage  of  the  permission.  The 
Liberal  principle  of  local  independence  was  thus  permanently 
established.  The  temper  in  which  the  Imperial  Government  has 
ever  since  applied  itself  to  the  details  of  administration  has  been 
that  of  Molesworth.  *^  The  great  principle  of  colonial  govern- 
ment is,  that  all  affiiirs  of  merely  local  concern  should  be  left  to 
the  regulation  of  the  local  authorities  ;  to  that  principle  I  know 
of  no  general  exceptions,  unless  in  cases  where  local  interests  may 
clash  with  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  large,  or  in  cases  where 
some  one  predominant  class  of  a  society  might  be  disposed  to 
exert  such  powers,  so  as  unjustly  to  depress  some  feebler  and 
defenceless  class."  3  In  modern  times  the  line  between  local  and 
Imperial  interests  has  been  pushed  &rther  back.     Some  Acts  of 

«  Hansard,  III.  ex.  559.  566. 

"  Ibid.,  117a    Compare  Bright  at  p.  661,  and  Russell,  ibiiLt  cviii. 

549- 
>  Lord  Grey,  Hansard,  III.  ex.  657. 
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Colonial  Legidatures  have  been  disallowed  by  the  Crown.  These 
have  generally  conflicted  in  spirit  or  in  letter  with  the  Imperial 
bw.  Among  them  have  been  Acts  for  reducing  the  salary  of  a 
Governor-General,  for  regulating  copyright  and  shipping,  for 
checking  foreign  immigration,  and  for  altering  the  law  relating 
to  marriage  and  divorce.  But  with  the  growth  or  colonial 
populations  even  this  interference  has  become  rarer.  Acts  for 
checking  Chinese  immigration  into  Australia  and  for  permitting 
marriage  with  a  deceased  husband's  brother  in  New  Z«dand  have 
been  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Crown.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  Liberal  temper  the  self-governing  Empire  has  grown  to  its 
present  proportions.  A  queer  freak  of  political  fortune  has  made 
Tories  of  the  present  generation  the  self-styled  champions  of 
communities  which,  if  Tory  doctrines  had  been  applied  to  their 
government  half  a  century  ago,  would  have  been  long  since 
driven  into  revolt  and  independence. 

The  fidelity  of  Parliament  to  the  new  theory  was  once 
more  seriously  tested  in  1853,  when  the  Whigs  were  no  longer 
in  absolute  power,  and  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
coalition  of  Whigs  and  Peelites.  The  Tory  side  was  then 
weighted  by  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  whose 
favour  an  unfortunate  reservation  had  been  made  in  Canada. 
The  question  arose  out  of  the  appropriation  of  some  lands  in 
Canada  for  the  endowment  of  the  Church.  The  Canadian 
Legislature  had  presented  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that 
the  disposition  of  these  lands  might  be  left  to  itself  as  a  matter 
of  purely  local  and  not  Imperial  concern.  There  had  been 
considerable  dispute  about  the  subject  in  previous  years,  and  in 
1840  Parliament  had  passed  an  Act  appropriating  the  revenues 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  part  to  the  Church  of  England,  in 
part  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  otherwise  for  religious 
and  educational  purposes.  The  Canadian  Legislature  now  asked 
that  Parliament  should  invest  it  with  full  power  to  deal  with 
the  endowments  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Colony.  The  issue  was  plain.  The  Churches  were  in 
Canada,  the   clergy  were  in  Canada,  the  lands  were  in  Canada. 
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Were  their  afl&irB  to  be  managed  by  Canadians  or  English- 
men  ?  The  Church  fought  for  its  privileges.  In  1840  the 
Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  demanded  that  whatever 
other  concessions  were  made  to  colonial  feeling,  the  Church  at 
least  should  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  ^*  The  Church  wished, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  make  any  reasonable  concessions  with 
regard  to  property,  provided  always  that  the  Church  was  recog- 
nized as  the  Established  Church  of  the  Colony .'^  <  The  Cana- 
dians were  to  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Church,  not  the 
Church  to  the  use  of  the  Canadians. 

In  1853  ^l^cse  arguments  were  employed  in  the  House  or 
Conmions  by  Sir  John  Pakington  and  by  Lord  John  Manners. 
Property  had  been  appropriated  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  it 
must  remain  with  her  even  at  the  cost  of  colonial  independence. 
'  Sir  William  Molesworth  and  Gladstone  put  the  Liberal  case  as 
"  forcibly  as  on  the  Australian  Bill.  ^  It  is  high  time,**  said  the 
latter,  ^^  to  have  done  appealing  to  one  part  of  the  people.  We 
know  of  old  the  meaning  of  these  words — we  know  from  disas- 
trous experience  their  efiects — ^we  know  that  the  e£Eect  of  them 
was  to  create  knots  and  cliques  of  intriguers,  who  put  upon  them- 
selves the  profession  of  British  supporters,  who  denied  the  name 
of  loyalists  to  all  who  would  not  adopt  their  shibboleth,  and  caused 
a  strong  reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  colonial  population  ;  so  that, 
if  under  that  system  of  government  you  would  look  to  govern  the 
people  of  Canada,  you  must  expect  thcs^pread,  if  not  6f  dislojralty, 
yet  of  dissatisfaction  and  dissent ;  and  that  pervading  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  there  will  be  a  current  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  Colony,  if  not  contrary  to,  yet  disdnct  from,  the 
current  of  British  feeling." »  This  argument,  showing  clearly 
that  the  speaker's  mind  was  already  moving  towards  the  Irish 
policy  of  which  he  himself  had  as  yet  no  conception,  was  sufficient 
to  keep  the  House  in  the  path  upon  which  it  had  previously  entered. 
The  Church  was  beaten  by  275  votes  to  192,  and  the  last  foun- 
dation-stone of  Empire  was  firmly  laid.    The  strength  of  the 

■  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Hansard,  III.  liii  959. 
'  Hansard,  III.  cxxiv.  115a 
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structure  was  tested  again  in  1858,  when  the  Canadian  Parliament 
was  allowed  to  impose  duties  upon  British  manufactures.  It 
stood  the  strain,  and  in  1879  it  was  finally  acknowledged  that  in 
its  fiscal  arrangements  a  Colony  might  treat  the  Mother  Country 
as  it  treated  a  Foreign  State.' 

In  foreign  affiiirs  the  predominance  of  Palmerston  gave  a  uniform 
tone  to  English  policy  for  a  whole  generation.  The  Whigs  were 
in  power  from  1830  to  1841,  from  1846  to  1852,  and,  with  a 
brief  interval,  from  1852  to  1866,  and  though  Palmerston  was  not 
always  at  the  Foreign  Office,  his  influence  was  alwa]rs  great  while 
his  party  was  in  a  majority.  Generally  his  S]rmpathies  were  on 
the  side  of  Liberalism.  He  believed  in  the  theory  of  nationality, 
and,  though  he  was  no  enthusiast  for  democracy,  he  had  a  great 
hatred  of  tyranny.  But  while  his  principles  were  in  the  main  ^ 
Liberal,  his  methods  were  essentially  Tory.  He  had  a  constant 
desire  to  see  England  play  a  great  part  in  foreign  affairs,  and  while 
he  sometimes  oppressed  small  peoples  for  unworthy  objects,  he 
frequently  irritated  and  ofiended  Great  Powers  without  any 
profitable  result.  As  one  of  his  subordinates  said  of  him,  ^  He 
wished  to  make  and  to  keep  England  at  the  head  of  the  world, 
and  to  cherish  in  the  minds  of  others  the  notion  that  she  was  so."  ^ 
^England,"  he  said,  ^is  strong  enough  to  brave  consequences.** 3 
The  braving  of  consequences  in  foreign,  even  more  than  in 
domestic  affiurs,  is  a  dangerous  game  to  play.  It  was  a  game  in 
which  Pahnerston  delighted,  and  whenever  he  was  in  office  the 
country  might  count  on  a  succe»ion  of  hazardous  enterprises 
being  undertaken  for  its  amusement  and  at  its  expense. 

This  egoistic  policy  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  Whigs  who  liked  national  independence  and  English  political 
institutions,  and  in  some  of  his  most  dangerous  exploits  Palmerston 
had  the  powerful  support  of  Lord  John  RusselL  But  it  was 
opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  theories  of  Peelites  like  Peel 
himself,  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  other  to  the 

■  Hansard^  III.,  cczliv.  1313. 

*  Lytton  Bolwer's  Paltiunion,  L,  139.  t  md,^  3^ 
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theories  of  Cobden  and  Bright  and  the  Manchester  School.  The 
former  dislike^  everything  that  was  unmethodical,  disturbing,  and 
expensive.  [The  latter  hated  Palmerstonism,  because  it  so  vividly 
expressed  that  aristocratic  subordination  of  domestic  to  foreign 
a£Eiirs,  that  use  of  the  common  people  for  purposes  which  they 
could  not^understand,  which  it  was  their  habit  to  attack  in  all 
its  forms.  '  The  conflict  which  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
Palmerstoif  era  was  thus  rather  a  conflict  between  a  Tory  use 
of  Liberalism  and  a  Liberal  use  of  it  than  between  Toryism  and 
Liberalism.  There  was  no  general  disposition  on  either  side  to 
interfere  directly  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  foreign  peoples. 
Palmerston  was  more  than  once  guilty  of  this  gross  o£knce.  But 
men  so  opposite  as  Peel  and  Cobden  were  agreed  on  the  point, 
and  Peel's  dignified  request  for  fair  play  for  the  Socialist  French 
Republic  of  1848  is  more  in  the  vein  of  Fox  and  Grey  than  in 
that  of  Pitt  and  Grenville.  Even  Palmerston  would  not  dispute 
the  soundness  of  the  general  principle.  But  his  constant  attempts 
to  dictate  policies  to  other  peoples  made  his  Liberalism  a  very 
difierent  thing  from  that  of  his  opponents,  who,  while  they  were 
sometimes  ready  to  offer  mediation,  were  never  ready,  as  he  was, 
to  hazard  the  fortunes  of  the  Fnglish  people  on  behalf  of  causes 
where  success  was  doubtful  or  impossible. 

Between  1830  and  1841  Palmerston  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  Near  East.  In  1832  he  very 
rightly  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Tagus  to  stop  Miguel's  abuse  of  British 
subjects,  and  he  declined  with  equal  propriety  to  prevent  France 
from  doing  the  same  on  her  own  behalf.  He  then  proceeded 
to  open  negotiations  for  filling  the  thrones  of  both  Portugal  and 
Spain,  which  were  inconsistent  with  Liberal  principle  and  pro- 
duced no  result  except  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  France.  Hostility 
to  France  combined  with  hostility  to  Russia  to  shape  his  policy 
in  Turkey  and  Egypt.  He  had  at  this  time  a  belief,  which 
he  never  lost,  that  Turkey  could  r^nerate  herself.  When 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  threw  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  Sultan,  and  not  only  expelled  the  Turks  from  his  own 
territory  but  conquered  a  large  part  of  their  possessions  in  Sjrria, 
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Palmerston  interfered  to  prevent  his  advance.  France  had  shown 
sjrmpathy  with  Egypt,  Russia  with  Turkey.  To  leave  the 
matter  where  it  stood  meant  the  permanent  separation  of  the 
two  Eastern  countries,  neither  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  and 
each  therefore  dependent  on  and  dominated  by  one  of  the  two 
European  Powers  whom  Palmerston  disliked.  At  all  costs 
Turkey  must  be  kept  from  Russia  and  Egypt  from  France. 
The  British  fleet  was  therefore  sent  to  Syria,  and  Mohammed 
Ali  was  stripped  of  his  conquests  and  sent  back  to  his  own 
country.  This  was  a  clear  case  of  the  exploitation  of  weaker 
races  in  the  interest  of  England's  private  disputes  with  other 
Powers. 

The  Chinese  War  of  1840,  in  which  English  ships  and  men 
were  used  to  force  the  opium  traffic  upon  China,  was  hardly 
Palmerston's  fiiult,  and  was  begun  and  conducted  by  the  British 
diplomatic  agents.  In  1841  he  rendered  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  international  friendship  by  procuring  the  European 
Powers  to  consent  to  a  convention  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  thus  completed  the  work  which  had  been 
b^un  by  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  more  than  fifty  years  before. 
In  1846,  after  the  fidl  of  Peel,  he  began  his  second  term  of  office 
by  a  reflteal  to  join  France  and  Austria  in  interfering  by  force 
of  arms  in  the  internal  disorders  of  Switzerland,  and  procured 
a  settlement  by  mediation.  This  was  as  wise  and  temperate 
a  course  as  could  be  required.  But  immediately  afterwards  he 
began  a  series  of  extraordinary  violations  of  Liberal  principle. 
In  July,  1846,  he  instructed  the  British  Ambassador  in  Spain 
to  lecture  the  Spanish  Government  on  its  unconstitutional 
domestic  policy,  and  in  order  to  thwart  Louis  Philippe  of  France, 
meddled  with  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen.  In  November 
be  sent  a  fleet  to  Lisbon  to  overawe  the  Portuguese  Junta,  and 
re-established  the  Queen,  who  had  been  expelled,  on  condition 
of  her  giving  up  her  absolutism  and  undertaking  to  govern  with 
free  institutions.  In  the  next  year  he  sent  Lord  Minto  to  Italy  on 
a  pedagogic  tour  among  the  various  Governments,  bidding  them 
set  thdr  houses  in  order  before  the  prevailing  unrest  upset  them. 
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All  this  was  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  and  love  of  national 
freedom  was  strangely  mixed  with  jealousy  of  France  and  Austria. 
In  1848,  the  year  of  Revolutions,  when  every  country  in  Europe 
except  Russia  was  disturbed,  and  even  England  suffered  a  final 
and  sporadic  outbreak  of  Chartism,  Palmerston  indulged  his  love 
of  freedom  to  the  full.  Neither  he  nor  Lord  John  Russell  con- 
cealed their  sympathy  with  the  Poles,  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
Italians^  and  while  they  declined  to  join  in  Continental  wars, 
they  upheld  the  Sultan  in  his  refusal  to  give  up  Hungarian 
refugees  to  Austria  and  Russia.  No  Liberal  could  find  much 
cause  for  complaint  in  thb  sympathetic  policy,  even  though  it 
incurred  the  hostility  of  reactionary  Governments.  Contrasted 
with  Russia  assisting  Austria  to  put  down  the  Hungarians,  and 
with  the  French  Republic  helping  Austria  to  destroy  the  Republic 
of  Rome,  England  at  this  time  appeared  conspicuously  magnani* 
mous.  But  in  1851  Pabnerston's  gay  pugnacity  led  him  into 
a  gross  blunder. 

The  object  of  his  censure  was  Greece.  The  condition  of  that 
State  was  such  as  Palmerston  could  not  overlook.  British  sub- 
jects had  from  time  to  time  reason  to  complain  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  law  and  of  the  dtlzjs  and  evasions  of  the  Government. 
A  riot,  in  which  a  substantial  amount  of  private  property 
was  destroyed,  at  last  gave  an  excuse  for  intervention.  Claims 
for  compensation  were  presented  to  the  Greek  Government,  and 
Palmerston,  without  advising  the  suffisrers  to  try  the  law,  and 
without  himself  allowing  any  play  for  diplomacy,  sent  a  fleet  to 
blockade  the  Piraeus,  and  demanded  the  settlement  of  all  the 
claims  in  full.  Some  of  these  claims,  of  which  that  of  the  Maltese 
Jew  Pacifico  was  the  worst,  were  notoriously  extravagant  or  dis- 
honest, and  Palmerston,  by  his  hasty  action,  had  made  the  British 
fleet  an  instrument  of  the  most  impudent  blackmail.  France 
and  Russia  stepped  in,  at  first  with  oflRsrs  of  mediation,  and 
then,  when  Palmerston  flouted  their  suggestions,  with  vigorous 
remonstrance.  In  the  face  of  this  opposition  such  a  bad  case 
could  not  be  pressed,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  arbitradom 
PahnerKon's  ^oism  had  betrayed  him.     He  had  bullied  Greece. 
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He  gave  way  to  France,  and  he  abased  himself  before  Russia. 
The  note  addressed  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  by  Count  Ncssel- 
rode  is  perhaps  the  most  humiliating  document  ever  received 
by  an  English  Minister,  **It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Great  Britain,  abusing  the  advanuges  which  are  affi>rded  her 
by  her  inmiense  maritime  superiority,  intends  henceforth  to 
pursue  an  isolated  policy,  without  caring  for  those  engagements 
which  bind  her  to  the  other  Cabinets ;  whether  she  intends  to 
disengage  herself  from  every  obligation,  as  well  as  from  all 
community  of  action,  and  to  authorize  all  Great  Powers,  on 
every  fitting  opportunity,  to  recognize  to  the  weak  no  other 
rule  but  their  own  will,  no  other  right  but  their  own  physical 
strength.  Your  Excellency  will  please  to  read  this  dispatch  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  give  him  a  copy  of  it.**  To  the  meek 
acceptance  of  lectures  like  this  was  Great  Britain  reduced  by 
Palmerston's  *^  spirited  and  aggressive  '*  policy.  The  rebuke  was 
not  made  less  effective  by  the  fact  that  every  word  of  it  might 
have  been  addressed  to  Russia  herself.  But  Palmerston,  with  his 
theories  of  the  Balance  of  Power  and  his  bluster  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  no  less  than  with  his  genuine  love  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  constitutional  government,  had  contrived  to  offend 
all  the  Great  Powers  in  turn,  and  they  clutched  eagerly  at  this 
chamce  of  reading  a  lecture  to  the  man  who  had  so  often  played 
the  pedagogue  towards  themselves. 

The  case  of  Don  Pacifico  was  the  cause  of  a  general  attack 
upon  Palmerston's  conduct  of  foreign  affiiirs.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  Stanley  carried  a  vote  cS  censure  on  the  particular  incident. 
This  was  answered  in  the  Conmions  by  Roebuck's  motion  of 
general  confidence  in  the  whole  policy.  The  debate  lasted  for 
six  days,  and  Palmerston  defended  himself  in  the  finest  speech  he 
ever  made.  He  claimed  to  have  maintained  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  have  entided  every  subject  of  the  Crown  to  boast 
of  his  citizenship  like  the  old  Romans.  He  was  answered  as 
brilliantiy  by  Peel  and  Gladstone,  by  Molesworth,  and  by 
Cobden.  ^I  protest,**  said  the  philosophic  Radical,  ^against 
the  honourable  and  learned  gendeman's  doctrines,  which  would 
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make  us  the  political  pedagogues  of  the  world.  ...  I  maintain 
that  one  nation  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  local 
affiiirs  of  another  nation  than  one  man  has  to  interfere  in  the 
private  affiiirs  of  another  man.'* '  Gladstone  was  less  dogmatic 
but  equally  forcible,  and  it  is  in  his  speech  rather  than  in  those 
of  Radicals  and  Manchester  men  that  the  real  Liberal  view  or 
the  case  was  expressed.  He  admitted  that  it  might  sometimes 
be  right  that  one  nation  should  interfere  with  another,  and  that 
if  England  ever  interfered  she  should  interfere  on  the  side  of 
liberty  as  against  despotism.  But  his  case  against  Palmerston 
was  that  he  interfered  on  behalf  of  revolution  before  it  was 
successfU.  We  should  interfere,  if  at  all,  to  protect  an  estab- 
lished constitutional  Government,  and  not  to  set  it  up.  ^  The 
difference  among  us  arises  upon  this  question:  Are  we,  or  are 
we  not,  to  go  abroad  and  make  occasions  for  the  propagation 
even  of  the  political  opinions  which  we  consider  to  be  sound  f 
I  say  we  are  not.  .  •  .  We  must  remember  that  if  we  claim  the 
right  not  only  to  accept,  when  they  come  spontaneously  and  by 
no  act  of  ours,  but  to  create  and  catch  at,  opportunities  for 
spreading  in  other  countries  the  opinions  of  our  own  meridian, 
we  must  allow  to  every  other  nation  a  similar  license  both  of 
judgment  and  of  action.  What  is  to  be  the  result  ?  That  if  in 
every  country  the  name  of  England  is  to  be  the  symbol  and  the 
nucleus  of  a  party,  the  name  of  France  and  Russia,  or  of  Austria, 
may  and  will  be  the  same.  And  are  you  not,  then,  lajring  the 
foundation  of  a  sjrstem  hostile  to  the  real  interests  of  freedom,  and 
destructive  of  the  peace  of  the  world?  .  .  •  Interference  in 
foreign  countries,  sir,  according  to  my  mind,  should  be  rare, 
deliberate,  decisive  in  character,  and  effectual  for  its  end.  .  .  . 
I  protest  against  these  anticipations  of  occasion,  on  every  ground 
both  of  policy  and  of  justice.  The  general  doctrine  is  that  we 
are  not  entitled  to  recognize  a  government,  far  less  to  suggest 
one,  until  we  see  it  established,  and  have  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  springs  from  a  national  source.*** 

On  the  point  of  Don  Pacifico,  Gladstone  administered  a  rebuke 

■  Hansard,  III.  czii.  583,  584.  "  Ibid,,  508,  509. 
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which  was  equally  crushing.  ^  It  would  be  a  contravention  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  God,  if  it  were  possible  for  any  single 
nation  of  Christendom  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  obligations 
which  bind  all  other  nations,  and  to  arrogate,  in  the  &ce  of 
mankind,  a  position  of  peculiar  privilege.  .  •  •  What  was  a 
Roman  citizen  ?  He  was  the  member  of  a  privileged  caste;  he 
belonged  to  a  conquering  race,  to  a  nation  that  held  all  others 
bound  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  For  him  there  was  to 
be  an  exceptional  system  of  law ;  for  him  principles  were  to  be 
asserted,  and  by  him  rights  were  to  be  enjoyed  that  were  to  be  denied 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  ...  He  adopts  in  part  that  vain  con- 
ception that  we,  forsooth,  have  a  mission  to  be  the  censors  of  vice 
and  folly,  of  abuse  and  imperfection,  among  the  other  countries 
of  the  world ;  that  we  are  to  be  the  universal  schoolmasters.*'  < 

The  victory  of  argument  was  with  the  critics.  But  Palmerston 
triumphed  in  the  Lobby,  and  there  is  no  question  that  his  policy 
was  popular.  A  few  months  later  he  was  turned  out  of  office. 
He  procured  his  downfidl  by  a  succession  of  foolish  acts. 
Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  paid  a  visit  to  England  early 
in  185 1,  and  Palmerston  gave  a  cordial  reception  to  a  deputa- 
tion which  described  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  as 
despots^  tjrrants^  and  odious  assassins.  The  language  was  not 
very  inaccurate.  But  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  to  receive  it  with  approbation.  Public  feeling  was 
in  this  matter  with  Pklmerston,  and  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
place.  But  in  December  of  the  same  year  Napoleon,  then 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  tore  up  the  Constitution 
wider  which  he  hdd  oflfce,  shot  down  some  of  his  subjects  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  imprisoned  his  principal  enemies,  and  took 
steps  to  get  himself  elected  Emperor.  The  affiur  was  as  flagrant 
a  violation  of  moral  rules  as  any  revolution  that  had  ever  taken 
place,  and  the  most  stubborn  of  English  Tories  might  have  been 
repelled  by  such  a  breach  of  faith.  The  Government,  acting  on 
the  Liberal  principle  of  non»interference,  instructed  the  British 
Ambassador  to  be  strictly  neutral.    But  Palmerston  privately  told 

*  //aiisarij,  III.  adi.  586. 
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the  French  Ambassador  that  he  strongly  approved  of  what  had 
been  done.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Queen  and  for  the 
Cabinet,  and  it  was  also  too  much  for  Parliament  and  the  peofde. 
The  offending  Minister  was  dismissed.  With  him  went  the 
strength  of  the  Whig  party.  In  a  few  months  the  Ministry 
had  hhen  to  pieces,  and  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Peelites^ 
with  Lord  Granville  at  the  Foreign  Oflfce,  had  taken  the  pbce 
of  the  Tory  Ministry  which  succeeded  it. 

In  a  Memorandum  addressed  to  the  Queen,  Lord  Granville  laid 
down  the  main  principles  of  the  new  foreign  policy.  They  were 
a  distinct  expression  of  Liberal  ideas.  **  It  was  the  duty  and 
interest  of  a  country  such  as  Great  Britain  to  encourage  progress 
among  all  other  nations.  But  for  this  purpose  the  foreign  policy 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  none  the  less  marked  by  justice, 
moderation,  and  self-respect,  and  avoid  any  undue  attempt  to 
enforce  her  own  ideas  by  hostile  threats.  •  •  .  They  did  not  attach 
to  the  expression  *  non-intervention '  the  meaning  implied  by 
some  who  used  it,  vis.,  that  diplomacy  is  become  obsolete,  and 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  this  country  to  know  or  to  take  part  in 
what  passes  in  other  countries.  •  •  •  With  respect  to  the  internal 
affiurs  of  other  countries,  such  as  the  establishment  of  Liberal 
institutions  and  the  reduction  of  tariffs  in  which  this  country  has 
an  interest,  H.M.'s  representatives  ought  to  be  furnished  with  the 
views  of  H.M.*s  Government  .  •  .  but  they  should  be  instructed 
to  press  those  views  only  when  fitting  opportunities  occurred,  and 
only  when  their  advice  and  assistance  would  be  welcome  or  be 
effixtuaL  .  •  .  With  the  countries  which  have  adopted  institutions 
similar  in  liberality  to  our  own,  it  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of 
H.M.'s  Government  to  cultivate  the  most  intimate  relations  •  .  • 
and  also  to  exert  its  influence  to  dissuade  other  Powers  from 
encroaching  on  their  territory  or  attempting  to  subvert  their 
institutions.  Cases  might  occur  in  which  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  this  country  would  require  that  it  should  support  such 
allies  with  more  than  merely  friendly  assurances.'' <  This  was 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  composed  partly  of  Whigs  and 

■  Fitsmaorice's  L^e  of  GrammlU,  L  49. 
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partly  of  Peelites,  which  replaced  the  short-lived  Government  of 
Lord  Derby  in  1852. 

The  new  Premier  was  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  had  been  Foreign 
Secretary  in  Peel's  administration,  and  had  exhibited  a  wise 
temper  in  a  dispute  with  America,  which  Pahnerston  had  left 
in  a  state  of  great  difficulty.  By  an  ironic  twist  of  fortune,  this 
Liberal  Ministry  was  soon  involved  in  the  Crimean  War,  a  blunder 
for  which  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  Napoleon  ni  of  France,  and  the  Palmerston 
School  in  England,  must  share  the  moral  responsibility.  Stratford 
was  eager  for  war,  and  stimulated  the  Sultan,  Napoleon  wanted 
to  dazzle  his  people  by  military  glory,  and  Palmerston,  once  more 
in  office  as  Home  Secretary,  hating  Russia  as  the  champion  of 
autocracy,  inspired  by  jealousy  of  her  power,  or  fearful  of  any- 
thing which  might  endanger  our  communications  with  India, 
wished  to  bolster  up  the  Turkish  Government  at  all  costs.  The 
details  <£  the  negotiations  need  not  be  stated  here.  There  was 
not  originally  the  least  prospect  of  any  danger  to  British  interests, 
economic  or  political.  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  Russia 
should  have  the  right  to  protect  the  Christians  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsular  against  the  abominable  tyranny  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  Great  Britain,  through  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffis, 
from  the  first  did  everything  possible  to  impede  Russia  and  to 
stimulate  the  Sultan.  Eventually,  the  terms  which  the  chief 
Powers  presented  to  the  two  parties  were  accepted  by  Russia. 
Turkey,  acting  under  the  direct  instigation  ci  Lord  Stratford, 
rejected  them,  and  war  began. 

Liberal  protests  were  in  vain.  They  were  drowned  by  the 
clamour  of  a  people,  which  is  not  more  conspicuous  than  any 
other  for  wisdom  in  time  of  war.  The  Ministry  collapsed  under 
the  odium  of  their  bad  management  of  the  campaign  in  the 
Crimea,  and  Pahnerston,  in  whose  temper  the  negotiations  had 
been  conducted,  came  back  to  office,  this  time  as  Prime  Minister. 
His  triumph  over  Liberalism  was  complete.  Every  one  of  the 
leading  prindples  of  Granville's  memorandum  was  violated. 
England  interfered  in  a  quarrd  on  behalf  of  the  vilest  Govern- 
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mem  in  Europe.  She  interfered  on  behalf  of  a  State  which  had 
rejected  her  terms  against  a  State  which  had  accepted  them.  She 
marched  into  the  field  at  the  side  of  a  despot  who  had  gained  his 
throne  by  a  monstrous  crime.  The  enemy  against  whom  she 
fought  was  so  vast  that  not  even  such  ends  as  she  had  could 
be  gained  except  for  a  brief  space,  and  real  success  was  as 
impossible  as  the  cause  was  bad. 

In  two  years  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Hundreds  or  thousands 
of  lives  had  been  lost.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  had  been 
blown  away.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  strengthened 
his  seat  upon  his  throne.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  enabled, 
for  twenty  years  more,  to  murder,  flay,  beat,  and  ravish  his 
Christian  subjects.  Russia,  rebuffed  for  the  time  being  in  the 
Balkans,  began  to  move  eastwards,  and  threatened  us  more 
directly  in  Persia.  The  gains  of  England  were  of  the  vaguest 
kind.  If  she  had  succeeded,  after  a  war  which  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  folly  of  her  representative  at  Constantinople,  in  preventing 
Russia  from  appropriating  part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  she  had 
succeeded  at  the  cost  of  committing  herself  to  the  support  of  an 
ally  who  was  as  untrustworthy  as  he  was  vicious.  The  most 
solid  and  permanent  acquisition  of  the  war  was  probably  not 
understood  at  the  time  by  one  Englishman  in  a  thousand.  It 
was  accidental,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  objects  of  British 
policy.  It  consisted  in  the  work  of  Florence  Nightingale.  This 
had  finally  proved  two  things :  the  value  of  trained  nursing  in  the 
regulation  of  health,  and  the  capacity  of  women  to  construct 
and  control  complicated  organizations  of  human  beings.  Miss 
Nightingale's  work  in  the  Crimea  gave  her  an  authority  which 
made  her  subsequent  organization  of  trained  nursing  a  com- 
parativdy  easy  task.  Few  sutesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  claim  to  have  done  more  than  she  to  make  life  worth  living 
for  their  fellow-creatures,  and  if  the  war  had  produced  no  result 
but  this  it  might  almost  have  been  worth  its  cost.  The 
importance  of  Miss  Nightingale's  success  in  its  bearings  on  the 
general  condition  of  women  will  appear  greater  fifty  years  hence 
than  now.    It  was  certainly  very  greaL     Mary  Somcrville  had 
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already  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  astronomer.  Harriet 
Martineau  had  been  an  acknowledged  champion  of  Free  Trade. 
But  Florence  Nightingale  was  the  first  woman  who  obtained 
for  her  public  work  that  degree  of  publicity  which  catches  the 
imagination  of  a  people.  Contemporary  opinion,  after  assailing 
her  with  that  abuse  and  ridicule  to  which  all  pioneers  are 
accustomed,  consecrated  her  as  ^The  Angel  with  the  Lamp." 
A  wiser  generation  declines  to  identify  her  merely  with  those 
gentle  qualities  in  which  she  is  rivalled  by  many  thousands  of  her 
sex,  and  sees  in  her  strong  and  imperious  temper,  her  capacity  for 
reducing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  her  power  of  enforcing  her 
wishes  upon  her  subordinates,  qualities  in  which  she  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  even  by  the  greatest  men.  No  English  statesmen 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  displayed  in  a  higher  degree  than 
she  the  attributes  of  a  great  administrator,  and  the  impression  of 
her  statesmanlike  qualities  can  never  be  eflEured.  It  has  not  been 
possible,  since  her  day,  for  any  reasonable  man  to  argue  that 
women^  as  such,  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  managing  large 
affairs. 

The  deeper  significance  of  the  Crimean  War  was  not  per- 
ceived for  another  generation,  and  in  domestic  a£Eurs  at  least  a 
decade  elapsed  before  any  Government  displayed  activity.  The 
whole  nation  seemed  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Palmerston. 
Ireland  continued  in  its  sullen  course.  The  artisans,  whose  political 
agitation  had  collapsed  in  1848,  were  consolidating  their  Trade 
Unions  and  making  successful  experiments  in  co-operation.  John 
Bright  occasionally  spoke  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
denounced  government  by  aristocracy  with  a  contempt  as  hearty 
as  that  of  Paine.  But  he  admitted  that  he  was  ^  flogging  a  dead 
horse."  Apathy  in  domestic  politics  pervaded  all  classes.  Except 
in  foreign  affiiirs,  where  Palmerston  kept  alive  his  peculiar  con- 
ceptions of  Liberalism,  Parliament  showed  little  activity.  The 
Cabinet,  partly  Whig  and  partly  Peelite,  was  animated  by  no 
general  prindfJe.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
already  on  his  way  from  the  Peelite  camp  to  the  Liberal,  con- 
fessed that  in  domestic  matters  his  colleagues  of  i860  were  hr 
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Icsi  Ltbend  than  tliofe  of  1841/  and  when  the  Lords  rejected  hk 
Bill  for  tbe  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  in  that  year,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  dragged  his  chief  into  a  fight  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons^ 

One  or  two  measures,  which  excited  little  public  interest,  and 
required  little  eflbrt  from  the  easy-gcHng  Premier,  marked  the 
slow  advance  of  Liberalism*  The  Settlement  Duty  Act  of  1853 
reduced  the  privileges  of  the  landed  interest  by  imposing  the 
same  duties  on  land  passing  under  a  settlement  as  had  previously 
been  paid  by  personal  property.  The  Oxford  Univeruty  Act  of 
1854  ^^^  ^^  Cambridge  University  Act  of  1856  opened  the  two 
ancient  Universities  to  Nonconformists,  though  the  highest 
degrees  and  all  the  important  offices  were  still  retained  by  the 
Establishment  The  Jewish  Relief  Bill,  which  had  passed  the 
Commons  and  been  rejected  by  the  Lords  seven  times  since  1832, 
became  law  in  1859,  ^^^  ^^  Christian  monopcJy  of  Parliament 
came  to  an  end.  In  1857  the  Divorce  Act  was  carried  in  the 
face  of  clerical  opposition,  and  enabled  any  person  to  obtain  the 
dissolution  of  an  unhappy  marriage  in  a  civil  court.  This  was 
an  essentially  Liberal  measure,  in  that  it  freed  the  individual  from 
an  ecclesiastical  institution,  but  it  emphasized  on  tbe  other  hand 
that  sexual  Toryism  which  is  worse  than  the  Toryism  of  creed  or 
class.  One  of  the  most  barbarous  rules  of  a  male  society  was 
preserved  by  the  Act,  and  while  a  man  was  permitted  to  divorce 
his  wife  for  a  single  act  of  infidelity,  a  woman  could  only  divorce 
her  husband  if  he  were  also  guilty  of  cruelty  or  desertion.  Im- 
plicitly the  Act  permitted  a  man  to  indulge  freely  in  vice  so  long 
as  he  chose  to  live  with  his  wife  and  not  to  beat  her,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  sentenced  her  to  social  extinction  for  a  single  fiiult. 
Moral  standards  have  risen  since  that  timc^  and  the  use  of  women 
is  no  longer  recommended  by  medical  men  to  their  patients  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  health.  But  the  legal  privilege  preserved 
by  the  Divorce  Act  is  enjoyed  by  the  dominant  sex  to  this  day. 
The  Act  had  other  fiiults,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  pro- 
cedure under  it  was  so  expensive  that  it  was  almost  useless  for  the 

'  Morley's  Life  cf  Gladstone,  iL  37. 
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poor.  But  it  was  at  least  an  advance  towards  liberty.'  One 
other  measure  of  a  Liberal  sort  has  already  been  mentioned.  In 
i860  the  Lords  rejected  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
paper.  In  1861  it  was  forced  through,  the  price  of  paper  was 
reduced,  and  the  cheap  newspaper  and  the  cheap  book,  with 
their  enormous  influence  upon  the  habits  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  were  made  possible.  This  was  the  work  of  Gladstone 
alone,  and  he  and  Cobden  together  contrived  the  great  French 
Commercial  Treaty  which  completed  the  reform  of  the  tariff, 
and  left  the  country  with  no  import  duties  except  those  which 
were  imposed  on  goods  not  produced  in  England,  and  those 
which  a  countervailing  excise  robbed  of  all  protective  character. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  important  events  of  the  Palmerston 
period  took  place  abroad,  where  the  Prime  Minister's  foreign  policy 
pursued  its  pretentious  course.  It  presented  its  usual  alternation 
of  generous  but  risky  interference  on  behalf  of  oppressed  nation- 
alities with  arrogant  assertions  of  the  British  ego.  A  war  with 
China  in  1856  exhibited  it  at  its  very  worst.  A  ship  called  the 
Arrow  had  obtained  a  licence  from  our  representative  to  fly  the 
British  flag  in  the  China  seas.  Like  others  which  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege,  the  Arrow  seems  to  have  used  it  for  very  dubious 
purposes.  After  the  period  for  which  the  licence  was  granted 
had  expired  the  Chinese  Governor  Yeh  of  Canton  boarded 
the  ship  and  arrested  some  of  its  crew  on  a  charge  of  piracy. 
Though  his  conduct  at  a  later  stage  was  more  violent,  it  seems 
clear  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  he  acted  with  dignity, 
and  strictly  within  the  law.  But  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  British 
Minister  on  the  spot,  chose  to  treat  his  action  as  a  wanton  and 
unprovoked  insult  to  the  British  flag.  He  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  prisoners  and  an  apology,  and  when  Yeh  did  what 
Bowring  himself  would  have  done  if  their  positions  had  been 
reversed,  and  refused  to  give  way,  he  proceeded  to  employ  all  the 
ships  and  troops  at  his  disposal  in  warlike  operations.     It  was  the 

'  The  two  great  blemishes,  the  inequality  of  the  sexes*  and  the 
difficulty  of  giving  redress  to  the  poor,  have  now  been  unanimously 
condemned  by  a  Royal  Commission  (1913). 
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affair  of  Don  Pacifico  over  again,  with  an  even  less  specious 
excuse.  In  this  case  there  was  no  legal  justification  even  for 
diplomatic  remonstrance. 

The  afiair  was  atrocious  enough  in  itself.  But  its  atrocity 
was  increased  bjr  the  language  and  the  methods  of  the  English 
representatives.  The  Arrow  had  been  entitled  by  licence  to  hoist 
the  British  flag.  The  period  covered  by  the  licence  had  expired. 
^  But,"  argued  Sir  John  Bowring,  ^^  the  Chinese  did  not  know 
that  the  time  had  expired,  so  that  the  insult  to  the  flag  is  no  less, 
and  our  pretext  no  worse.'*  Macchiavelli  himself  could  not  have 
argued  more  shamelessly  than  this  Utilitarian,  and  Cobden,  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Bowring,  rightly  denounced  it  as  the 
most  dishonest  thing  that  had  ever  been  written  in  a  British 
official  letter.  The  British  agents  were  in  fact  dealing  with 
people  whom  they  thought  to  be  barbarians,  and  they  were  not 
concerned  to  stand  upon  the  points  of  honour  which  were  com^ 
monly  observed  by  civilized  men.  One  of  the  incidents  of  the  war 
expressed  this  unworthy  discrimination  between  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  no  less  clearly  than  the  methods  of  the  diplomatists. 
During  the  Crimean  War  the  Government  had  been  very  careful 
to  avoid  the  bombardment  of  unfortified  towns.  However  reck- 
less they  had  been  in  going  to  war,  they  had  had  sufficient  moral 
discipline  to  refrain  from  the  wanton  injury  of  defenceless  persons. 
This  rule,  now  imiversally  adopted  by  all  civilized  peoples,  was 
abandoned  by  the  British  Government  in  China,  and  half  Canton 
was  laid  in  ruins  and  some  hundreds  of  its  peacefiil  inhabitants 
were  shot  or  burnt  to  death,  in  order  to  assert  the  superiority  of 
the  civilized  Western  nation  over  these  insolent  barbarians. 

These  outrageous  proceedings  were  brought  before  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Derby  and  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Cobden,  in  speeches  which  in  sheer  force  of  argiunent  have  never 
been  surpassed.  Every  man  of  eminence,  except  the  few  who 
were  in  office  under  Palmerston,  spoke  on  the  same  side,  and 
even  Lord  Lyndhurst,  whose  Torpsm  dated  from  the  days  of 
Eldon,  took  the  Liberal  view.  Lord  John  Russell  echoed  the 
language  of  the  Copenhagen  debate  of  half  a  century  before. 
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^  We  have  heard  much  of  late — a  great  deal  too  much,  I  think 
^-of  the  prestige  of  England.  We  used  to  hear  of  the  character, 
of  the  reputation,  of  the  honour  of  England." '  Even  Roebuck, 
whose  motion  had  once  defended  Palmerston's  against  the  con- 
sequences of  actions  hardly  more  honourable  than  this,  came 
hack  to  the  Liberal  side.  ^The  rule  of  morality  extends  over 
the  globe,  and  what  is  just  and  unjust  in  the  Mersey  is  equally 
just  and  unjust  in  the  river  before  Canton.''^  On  this  occa- 
sion Palmerston's  majority  deserted  him.  He  won  by  a  small 
majority  in  the  Lords,  but  was  soundly  beaten  in  the 
Commons.  But  the  resources  of  the  constitution  were  not 
exhausted.  He  dissolved  Parliament  and  appealed  to  the 
country.  The  result  of  the  election  was  not  encouraging  to 
those  who  valued  honour  in  foreign  policy.  The  Crimean  fever 
had  not  abated,  and  this  fresh  appeal  to  national  arrogance  pro- 
duced a  great  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  election  was  the  extinction  of 
the  Manchester  School.  Cobden,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson,  and 
Fox  of  Oldham  were  all  turned  out  of  their  seats.  But  though 
the  Liberals  were  thus  censured  by  their  contemporaries,  the 
judgment  of  posterity  must  be  pronounced  hardly  less  emphati- 
cally in  their  favour.  Ten  years  later  the  new  Liberal  party, 
united  on  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  came  into  power,  and  it 
governed  in  both  fields  in  a  spirit  which  was  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  Palmerston. 

In  the  meantime  the  lively  veteran  proceeded  with  varying 
success  and  unchanging  cheerfulness.  In  November,  1857,  '^^ 
saw  fit  to  pass  public  censure  on  the  French  Emperor,  which 
be  had  done  nothing  recently  to  deserve.  But  by  the  following 
February  he  had  completely  changed  his  tone.  A  man  named 
Orsini  had  made  bombs  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
up  the  Emperor  in  Paris,  and  Count  Walewski,  in  a  most 
impudent  dispatch,  requested  Palmerston  to  alter  the  law  of 
England  so  as  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  [nactices.  To 
the  consternation  of  a  House  of  Commons  which   had  been 

'  Hansard,  III.  odiv.  1476.  "  Ibid^  1784. 
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elected,  to  express  approval  of  his  high-handed  dealings  with 
Russia  and  China,  he  meekly  introduced  a  Conspiracy  to  Murder 
Bill.  This  was  too  much  even  for  his  own  followers,  and 
within  twelve  months  of  his  triumph  he  was  beaten,  and  re- 
signed. But  nothing  could  stop  him,  because  nobody  could 
replace  him.  In  two  years  he  returned  to  office,  and  he  re- 
mained there  until  his  death  in  1865. 

Foreign  a&irs  gave  him  more  than  one  more  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  peculiar  qualities.  The  Indian  Mutiny  was 
provoked  and  suppressed  in  India,  and  except  for  the  protest 
which  some  Liberak  raised  against  the  occasional  ferocity  of  the 
conquerors,  there  were  few  revelations  of  differences  of  opinion. 
The  appropriation  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  by  Germany  in 
1863  attracted  at  once  Palmerston's  zeal  for  national  indepen- 
dence and  his  desire  to  assert  himself  in  Europe.  He  was  always 
eager  to  protect  the  little  man  irrespective'  of  his  merits.  He 
and  Lord  John  Russell  ventured  to  interfere  with  some  out- 
rageous oppression  of  the  Poles  by  Russia  and  Prussia  in  the 
beginning  of  1863.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  interference  with 
domestic  concerns  of  another  narion,  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  effect  told  them  to  mind  their  own  business.  Their 
suggestions  for  reform  here  produced  no  good  effect  whatever. 
But  in  the  same  year  they  again  interfered,  with  hardly  more 
excuse  and  no  better  result,  in  the  quarrel  between  Prussia  and 
Denmark.  The  quarrel  did  little  credit  to  anybody  concerned. 
Prussia,  under  the  direction  of  Bismarck,  behaved  with  that 
dishonesty  which  was  as  marked  a  feature  of  that  statesman's 
diplomacy  as  its  apparent  success.  Denmark  behaved  with  a 
rashness  which  she  could  not  afford  in  defence  of  a  position 
which  she  ought  not  to  have  taken  up.  By  a  Treaty  of  London 
which  had  been  signed  in  1852  by  England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  two  Duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Hoktein  had  been  united  with  Denmark.  Their 
inhabitants  were  mostly  German,  so  that  this  treaty  was  incon- 
sistent with  Liberal  theory.  But  such  as  it  was,  Prussia  could 
not  honestly  refuse  to  observe  it.     In  1864,  after  some  fruitless 
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negotiations,  she  and  Austria  invaded  the  Danish  territories. 
Probably  no  war  has  ever  been  begun  with  less  justification 
since  Frederick  the  Great  marched  into  Silesia.  Palmerston 
was  carried  away  by  hb  feelings,  and  declared  that  ^  those  who 
made  the  attempt  would  find  in  the  result  that  it  would  not 
be  Denmark  alone  with  which  they  would  have  to  contend."  ' 
Rdjring  on  this  rash  declaration,  Denmark  maintained  a  bold 
front.  A  speedy  surrender  might  have  left  her  with  part  at 
least  of  the  disputed  provinces.  In  the  end  she  was  despoiled  of 
both.  France  and  Russia  would  not  fight,  England  would  not 
fight  alone.  After  encouraging  Denmark  to  her  fatal  resistance, 
and  after  sununoning  an  ineffectual  conference  of  the  Powers 
she  left  her  to  her  fiite. 

The  error  of  the  Government  in  thb  case  lay  not  so  much 
in  their  view  of  the  facts  or  their  refusal  to  go  to  war  as  in 
the  rash  declarations  which  had  led  the  Danes  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  English  support.  Palmerston  had  once  more 
applied  Liberal  principles  in  an  awkward  and  disastrous  way. 
Even  Cobden  supported  him  in  Parliament,  and  approved  of 
his  refusal  to  go  to  war  with  a  mflitary  Power  like  Prussia. 
But  he  pointed  out  that  there  were  other  principles  in  issue 
besides  the  interests  of  the  reigning  House  of  Denmark,  and 
protested  against  *^the  dynasdc,  secret,  irresponsible  engage- 
ments of  our  Foreign  OfiSce,"  which  had  in  the  first  place 
assigned  these  German  men  and  women  to  a  Danish  Govern- 
ment. He  emphasized  the  need  diat  all  diplomatists  should 
attend  to  ^the  question  of  nationalities— the  instinct,  now  so 
powerful,  leading  communities  to  seek  to  live  together,  because 
they  are  of  the  same  race,  language,  and  religion.  .  •  •  There 
will  never  again,  in  all  probability,  be  a  conference  meeting 
together  to  dispose,  for  dynastic  purposes,  of  a  population  whose 
wishes  they  do  not  uke  into  account.***  The  Government 
contrived  to  remain  in  office  until  Palmerston  died,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  nations  fell  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  were  as  ardent  as  himself,  and  much  more  wise. 

•  Hansard,  III.  dnvL  709.  •  Ihid.,  829. 
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On  the  whole,  the  foreign  poiicj  of  Pklmertton  had  been  more 
ostentatious  than  wise,  and  its  fiiilures  were  as  conspicuoas  as 
its  successes.     But  in  one  quarter  he  and  Lord  John  Russell  to- 
gether by  their  boldness  rendered  invaluable  service  to  a  struggling 
nationality.    The  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  operated  nowhere  so 
vilely  as  in  Italy.    The  whole  country  had  been  parcelled  out 
between   Governments,  some  of  whom  were  alien  and  others 
barbarous.    The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  Piedmont  was  Italian* 
Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  Austrian.    In  the  middle,  the  Pope 
misgoverned  one^third  of  the  people.    The  hst  third  was  oppresKd 
in  Naples  and  Sicily  by  a  King  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.    The 
rising  of  1848  had  been  suppressed  by  French  troops  at  Rome 
and  by  Austrian  troops  in  Lombardy.     But  in  i860   the  zeal 
and  devotion  of  Italian  men  and  women  of  all  classes  won  a  final 
victory,  and  it  was  England's  privilege  to  assist  at  this  great  awaken- 
ing, the  birth  of  that  new  Italy  which  died  the  other  day  in 
Tripoli.    By  a  series  of  miraculous  victories,  Garibaldi  drove  the 
Bourbons  out  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  Vittorio  Emmanuele 
marched  down  through   the   Piqnl  Sutes  to  meet   him.     The 
Powers  watched  this  uprising  of  a  pe<^e  with  mixed  fedings. 
Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  expressed  their  emphatic 
disapproval.    Lord  John  behaved  like  a  Whig  whose  fire  the  Man- 
chester School  had  not  quenched.      In  a  dbpatch  written  on  the 
27th  October,  i860,  he  supported  the  new  Italian  sjrstem.    He 
quoted  Vattel  with  point :  ^  When  a  people  firom  good  reasons  take 
up  arms  against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and 
generosity  to  assist  brave  men  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.'* 
The  question  was  whether  the  Italian  rising  had  taken  [dace  for 
good  reasons.    ^  Upon  this  grave  matter  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment hold  that  the  people  in  question  are  themselves  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  a&irs.  .  •  .  Such  having  been  the  causes 
and  concomitant  circumstances  of  the  Revolution  in  Italy,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  can  see  no  sufficient  grounds  for  the  severe 
censure  with  which  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  have 
visited  the  acts  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.    Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment turn  their  eyes  rather  to  the  gratifying  prospect  of  a  peq>le 
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building  up  the  edifice  of  their  liberties^  and  consolidating  the 
work  of  their  independence,  amid  the  sjrmpathies  and  good  wishes 
of  Europe.**  All  the  noble  temper  which  had  been  wasted  on 
Turkey,  Poland,  and  Denmark  was  concentrated  with  triumphant 
success  in  this  dispatch.  The  despotic  Powers  held  their  hands, 
and  the  Italian  nation  was  enabled  to  work  out  its  own  destiny. 

One  more  controversy  arose  during  the  Palmerston  era,  and  it 
tested  English  Liberalism  as  severely  as  any  other.  This  was  the 
American  Civil  War,  which  broke  out  in  1861  and  continued 
until  1864.  It  was  easy  for  a  Liberal  to  find  a  logical  reason  for 
taking  either  side.  He  might  support  the  North,  because  it  was 
fighting  to  suppress  slavery.  He  might  support  the  South,  because 
it  was  fighting  for  local  independence  against  a  central  tyranny. 
The  States  were  all  legally  independent  except  for  certain  com- 
mon purposes  of  defence.  It  was  thus  very  plausibly  argued  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  Liberal  to  support  the  South  in  its  claim  to 
secede  from  the  Union  which  interfered  with  its  internal  a£Eurs. 
Though  it  was  not  the  business  of  England  to  go  to  war  with 
the  North,  it  could  easily  be  squared  with  the  doctrines  of 
men  like  Canning  that  she  should  formally  recognize  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  South  as  soon  as  it  appeared  to  be  achieved. 
When  the  issues  were  thus  confused,  English  statesmen  were 
dangerously  vague  in  their  language  and  their  conduct  Toryism 
and  the  governing  class  took  the  side  of  the  South,  which  in  its 
aristocratic  temper  difiered  from  the  North  much  as  they  them- 
selves differed  from  the  Manchester  School.  Russell  and  Glad- 
stone took  the  fidse  Liberal  view,  and  inclined  towards  recog- 
nition. The  Manchester  men  were  severely  injured  by  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  and  the  consequent  dearth  of 
cotton,  and  many  of  them  may  have  hoped,  even  against  their 
convictions,  that  the  Government  would  take  such  an  easy 
way  of  ending  the  war.  The  situation  was  highly  dangerous. 
The  North  were  fighting  for  national  unity.  They  were  fighting 
to  keep  within  the  Union  people  who  wanted  to  secede  only  to 
maintain  the  most  infiunous  of  all  human  institutions  save  one. 
The  war  was  not  a  war  between  nations.    The  Southerners  were 
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borne  down  hj  the  rising  tide.  A  humanitarian  treatment  of 
the  lower  classes  had  already  become  apparent  in  legislation. 
The  punishment  of  the  pillory  was  abolished  in  1816.  The 
whipping  of  women  was  stopped  in  182a  In  1823  Peel  suc- 
ceeded Sidmouth  at  the  Home  Office,  and  the  temper  of  that 
department  changed  as  cons{HCuously  as  that  of  the  Foreign 
Office  changed  when  Canning  took  the  place  of  G^tlereagh. 
Romilly  had  fought  in  vain  for  mitigations  of  the  criminal  law 
from  1808  to  i8i8.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  him,  had  met 
with  slight  success.  Peel  introduced  Government  Bills,  and 
overcame  even  Eldon  and  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
One  hundred  capital  offences  were  abolished  by  a  single  one  of 
these  Bills.  In  1827  it  was  made  ill^al  for  any  one  to  use  man- 
traps or  spring-guns  for  the  capture  of  housebreakers  or  poachers. 
In  1802  Peel  had  passed  a  Bill  for  the  protection  and  education 
of  parish  apprentices  who  were  employed  in  manufactures.  In 
1819,  1825,  and  1829  he  applied  similar  regulations  to  the  case 
of  all  children,  whether  paupers  or  not,  who  were  employed 
in  factories.  The  sum  total  of  these  restrictions  was  little 
enough,  and  they  still  permitted  a  child  of  ten  to  be  worked  for 
sixty-nine  hours  a  week.  But  they  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
S3rstem  of  Factory  Law.  In  1824  the  Combination  Acts  were 
'  repealed,  and  an  instrument  which  had  been  frequently  used  for 
the  disablement  of  workmen  agitating  for  better  terms  of  employ- 
ment was  thus  taken  from  the  employerSb  Even  before  the  great 
Whig  victory  of  1831  there  was  thus  strong  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  temper  of  government.  Political  power  was 
retained  as  jealously  as  ever.  But  the  ruling  class  was 
obviously  losing  its  blind  and  obstinate  reverence  for  antiquity 
and  establishments.  This  change  was  due  partly  to  the 
influence  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  which  at  this  time 
guided  a  large  section  of  the  English  middle  class,  including 
Tories  as  solid  as  Wilberforce  and  Hannah  More.  This 
philanthropic  Christianity  had  played  a  great  part  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  it  now  operated  to  humanize  in 
some  measure  the  state  of  England.    But   the   most  powerful 
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use  of  such  a  people  as  this  in  support  of  the  Southern  States  would 

have  been  a  monstrous  crime.    The  final  triumph  of  the  North 

^  saved  the  Government  from  such  a  &tal  error  and  made  the 

7  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South  unnecessary  by 

git 


CHAPTER  Vra 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  GLADSTONE  PERIOD 

The  Palmerston  era  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  of  Gladstone 
was  beginning.  The  first  had  been  a  period  of  domestic  indiflfer- 
ence  and  external  agitation.  Energy  at  home  and  restraint 
abroad  were  the  marks  of  the  first  Liberal  Ministry.  The 
dominating  force  in  practical  politics  was  a  man  who  derived  bis 
principles  fi-om  a  mixture  of  sound  stocks.  A  temperate  foreign 
policy,  a  rigorous  economy  in  expenditure,  and  a  dislike  of  com- 
mercial interference  and  restriction  he  had  inherited  fi-om  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Spinning  his  career  as  a  strong  Churchman,  he 
had  gradually  acquired  the  old  Whig  liberality  in  religious 
matters.  ^^I  think  it,"  he  wrote  in  1865,  ^a  most  formidable 
responsibility  in  these  times  to  doubt  any  man's  character  on 
account  of  his  opinions.  The  limit  of  possible  variation  between 
character  and  opinion,  ay,  between  character  and  belief,  is  widen- 
ing, and  will  widen.*' <  To  belief  in  popular  government  he 
seems  to  have  approached  of  his  own  nature,  and  he  shared  with 
Bright  the  honours  of  leadership  in  the  new  agitation  for  Reform. 
His  party  was  compounded  in  much  the  same  way  of  the  different 
schools,  old  Whig  doctrines  of  freedom  of  opinion,  Pklmerston's 
enthusiasm  for  nationalities,  and  the  Manchester  School's  dislike 
of  foreign  a£Eurs  and  preference  for  domestic  interests  combining 
in  a  general  theory  of  individual  and  national  liberty,  which  for 
the  first  time  approached  complete  Liberalism.    In  two  direcdons 

«  Morley's  L^c  ofGladstons,  iL  431. 
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the  policjr  of  the  new  school  of  thought  showed  a  distiiict  adYtnce 
upon  any  of  its  predecessors.  Its  conception  of  freedom  was  less 
pedantic  than  that  of  Benthamites  or  Manchester  men,  and  it 
was  not  afraid  to  imitate  the  methods  of  State  interference  which 
Tory  philanthropy  alone  had  previously  ventured  to  employ. 
This  new  spirit  combined  with  the  reg^  for  nationalities  to 
produce  an  entirely  novel  policy  in  Ireknd,  where  peculiar  diseases 
were  at  last  met  with  peculiar  remedies. 

The  policy  of  economic  reconstruction^  vi^ch  was  first 
seriously  undertaken  by  the  Liberal  Ministry  of  1868,  was  under* 
taken  largely  in  response  to  pressure  from  a  new  section  of 
society.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  had  enfranchised  the  ^10 
householder.  The  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1867 
enfranchised  every  town-dweller  who  paid  rates.  The  first  gave 
power  to  the  middle  class.  The  second  gave  power  to  the  work- 
ing class.  The  artisans,  whose  political  agitation  had  died  out  in 
the  Chartist  movement  of  1848,  had  devoted  their  energies  since 
that  date  to  the  development  of  their  industrial  organoations.  In 
1863  Holyoake  started  an  **  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Co-operation,'*  and  in  1869  the  Cooperative  Societies  had  a  total 
capital  of  ^2,000,000,  and  an  annual  trade  of  ^8,000,000.  A 
simihr  growth  had  taken  place  in  the  case  of  Trade  Unions. 
Between  1855  and  1865  the  numbers  of  Trade  Unionists  seem 
to  have  been  more  than  doubled,  and  Unions  which  in  1870 
contained  142,000  members,  had  266,000  in  i875.>  This  form 
of  organisation  was  even  more  direcdy  political  than  co-operation 
in  the  manufacture  or  supply  of  goods.  It  was  frequendy 
brought  into  conflict  with  legal  theories  about  conspiracy, 
restraint  of  trade,  intimidation,  and  breach  of  contract ;  and  the 
necessity  of  amending  the  existing  kw  was  apparent. 

This  growth  of  organisations  had  produced  a  great  increase  of 
inteUigencc  and  influence  among  the  better  sort  of  working  men. 
In  thus  managing  afl!airs  on  a  huge  scak^  they  had  devekiped  a 
capacity  for  political  control  which  was  very  different  from  the 
vaguer  discontent  of  an  earlier  generation.    They  were  now 

*  Webb*^  Hlftoiy  ^  rrods  CMMim  (1903),  49S« 
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government  has  its  peculiar  dangers,  and  it  may  be  corrupted  by 
absolute  power  no  less  than  despotism  or  aristocracy.  But  it  at 
least  difiuses  power  among  an  infinitely  greater  variety  of  people, 
who  are  less  likely  to  be  animated  by  a  single  interesr  than  a 
closely  knit  and  homogeneous  class.  For  the  practical  purposes 
of  the  time,  where  the  privileges  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
minority  and  the  deprivations  were  all  sufiered  by  the  impotent 
majority,  the  argument  was  good  enough.  It  led  to  universal 
su£Firage  no  less  directly  than  reasoning  from  the  abstract  rights 
of  man.  In  practice  some  of  the  Benthamites  stopped  short  at  a 
middle-class  franchise.  This  class  was  so  large  and  so  varied  in 
character  that  it  might  be  trusted  to  legisbte  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  But  the  Benthamite  reasoning  went  beyond  this.  It 
involved,  as  Bentham  himself  admitted,  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  James  Mill  and  many  of  his  friends  would  not  go  so 
far,  and  drew  from  William  Thompson,  in  1825,  his  Appeal  of 
Om-Half  of  the  Human  Race^  which  is  the  second  of  the  great 
marks  in  the  progress  of  English  women. 

Disputes  about  subjects  of  this  sort,  which  were  not  yet 
practically  important,  did  not  weaken  the  general  influence  of 
the  Utilitarians.  Even  where  their  philosophy  was  rejected,  their 
sustained  and  general  attack  upon  abuses  produced  its  effect. 
They  were  allied  with  Tories  like  WilberforCe  in  abolishing  the 
Slave  Trade.  Romilly,  Mackintosh,  and  Peel  reformed  the 
criminal  law  in  the  very  spirit  of  Bentham.  Sydney  Smith, 
Jefirey,  Macaulay,  Brougham,  and  the  other  Whigs,  who  since 
1802  had  written  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  habitually  spoke  with 
contempt  of  Utilitarians.  But  their  practical  politics  were  hardly 
diflferent  from  those  of  James  Mill  and  George  Grote.'  Restric- 
tions on  trade,  excessive  punishments  for  crime,  costly  and 
incomprehensible  legal  procedure,  relig^us  inequalities,  anomalies 

*  It  was  Macaulay  who,  during  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  con- 
trasted "the  beauty,  the  completeness,  the  speed,  the  precision  with 
which  every  process  is  performed  in  our  factories,  and  the  awkwardness^ 
the  rudeness,  the  slowness,  the  uncertainty  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
offences  are  punished  and  rights  vindicated"  (jSpeeches,  5th  July,  1831). 
This  is  pure  Utilitarianism. 
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It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  refer  to  two  forces  which  were 
acting  upon  the  political  machine.  The  first,  Socialism,  was 
a  diffused  influence,  operating  among  the  working  classes*  The 
othery  the  teaching  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  a  definite  intellectual 
impulse,  which  worked  directly  upon  the  minds  of  men  of  educar 
don.  Socialism  has  never  been  accepted  as  a  creed  by  the 
majority  of  British  working  men,  and  its  hard,  logical  reasoning 
will  probably  always  prove  as  alien  to  them  as  Philosophic 
Radicalism  was  to  the  middle  class.  It  had  been  expressed 
for  a  short  time  in  the  co-operative  experiment  of  Robert  Owen, 
and  it  came  into  prominence  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830.  But  its  direct  proclamation  that  the  S3rstem  of 
private  capital  meant  the  abuse  of  wage-earners,  and  that  it  was 
only  where  the  whole  people  owned  and  controlled  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange  that  the  poorer  section 
could  get  economic  security,  was  never  popular.  The  Chartist 
movement  had  a  purely  political  progranune  of  annual  Parlia- 
ments,  payment  of  members,  the  ballot,  and  other  constitutional 
reforms.  Practical  Socialism,  the  direct  interference  of  the  State 
in  order  to  improve  economic  conditions,  was  concentrated  after 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  in  the  Tory  philanthropists.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  hated  Socialism  as  a  creed.  But  in  opposing  a 
Secular  Exlucation  Bill  of  1850  he  used  the  very  arguments  by 
which  Socialists  justified  their  demand  for  the  nationalization 
of  capital :  ^  The  honourable  and  learned  member  seemed  to 
think  that  crime  was  to  be  traced  in  almost  all  instances  to  want 
of  education ;  no  doubt  that  was  in  many  cases  a  source  of 
crime,  but  it  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  chief  source.  Want  of 
emplojrment  was  the  source  of  a  vast  pr(qx>rtion  of  crime.  The 
condition  in  which  the  people  lived,  the  influences  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  the  sunken  and  immoral  state  of  a  vast  number 
of  parents,  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  produce  any  perma- 
nent improvement  in  many  brought  into  our  schook ;  and  so 
long  as  you  should  leave  the  condition  of  your  great  towns, 
in  all  their  sanitary,  social,  and  domestic  arrangements,  such 
as  at  present,  a  large  proportion  of  your  efibrts  would  be  vain, 
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and  the  education  yoa  could  give  nearly  fruitiest.'* '  This  was 
not  Sodalisnu  But  it  was  the  recognition  of  the  fiict  that  the 
individual  would  have  no  chance  of  honest  growth  unless  society 
co-operated  to  improve  the  conditions  in  which  he  lived. 

The  general  attitude  of  legislators  towards  the  spirit  of 
Socialism  was  very  different.  The  Tories  were  largely  moved 
to  oppose  it  by  its  alliance  with  frte  thought.  In  1833  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  formally  moved  that  the  Government  should 
take  steps  to  suppress  it.  The  Bishop  of  London  said  that 
^The  Government,  as  a  Christian  Government,  were  called 
upon  in  the  exercise  of  their  parental  functions  to  interpose  a 
shield  between  these  pernicious  doctrines  and  the  minds  of  diose 
who  were  more  than  the  rest  of  society  liable  to  the  dominioii 
of  passion." >  Wellington  gravdy  refbrred  to  the  ^atrocious 
character"  of  the  Socialist  Associations,  which  decoyed  the 
people  away  from  church  by  inviting  them  to  Sunday  dances. 
The  Whig  Ministry  then  declined  to  interfere  with  the  propa- 
gation of  any  opinions,  however  obnoxious.  But  their  intellectual 
hostility  was  as  marked  as  that  of  Wellington  himself.  In  185a, 
after  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  with  its  disastrous  attempt 
to  provide  work  for  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  had  brought 
the  new  doctrines  again  into  prominence,  Macaulay  declined 
with  great  vigour  to  have  anything  to  do  with  ^Fourierism, 
or  St.  Simonianism,  or  Socialism,  or  any  of  those  other  ^  isms,' 
for  which  the  plain  English  word  is  ^  robbery.' "  3  Whigs  and 
Tories,  whatever  their  opinions  about  free  thought,  were  at  least 
*  united  in  their  determination  to  brook  no  interference  with 
private  property. 

The  real  English  Socialism  was  of  a  more  practical  kind  than 
the  doctrinaire  Socialism  of  Ccmdnental  thinkers  like  Lassalle 
and  Marx.  The  chief  spokesman  was  Thomas  Carijrle,  who 
was  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  politician,  and  rather  created  a 

'  Hansard,  III.  ci.  464.    Compare  Viaconnt  Duncan's  ^leedi  on  the 
Window  Tax,  ibid.,  68. 
•  Ibid.,  III.  U.  537. 
<  Spedchis,  on  re-election  to  ParUament,  and  November,  x^ 
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new  spirit  in  men  than  contrired  for  them  any  practical  expedients. 
He  never  concealed  his  contempt  for  the  ordinary  pditician,  and 
had  more  in  common  with  a  Tory  like  Shaftesbury  than  with 
WhigS|  Radicals,  or  political  workmen* 

The  Whigs  were  ^the  grand  dilettanti"  or  ^lukewarm, 
withered  mongrels.**  The  Radicals  were  ^ballot-boxing  on 
the  graves  of  heroic  ancestors.**  The  mass  of  the  peo|^  were 
^  the  rotten  multitudinous  canaille,**  and  manhood  suffiage  was  as 
reasonable  as  ^horsehood  and  doghood  suffrage.**  The  world 
could  only  be  saved  by  the  hero^  and  the  best  thing  mankind 
could  do  was  to  entrust  itself  to  the  unfettered  genius  of  its 
great  men.  All  this,  and  much  more  wild  abuse  sprang  from 
Carlyle's  violent  indignation  against  individualism.  He  had  no 
respect  either  for  the  aristocratic  n^cct  of  the  Whigs  or  for 
the  philosophical  basis  of  the  school  of  Uusstz  fain.  ¥ot  the 
conception  of  society  as  a  orilection  of  competing  individuals, 
protected  in  their  competition  by  the  State,  he  endeavoured  to 
substitute  a  conception  of  society  as  a  mass  of  mutally  dependent 
individuals,  united  by  ^organic  filaments,**  the  weaker  aided 
and  protected  by  the  State  against  the  competition  of  the  stronger, 
and  the  whole  rising  and  fidling,  advancing  and  retreating 
together.  ^Call  that  yet  a  society,**  he  exclaimed,  ^  where 
there  is  no  longer  any  social  idea  extant ;  not  so  much  as  the 
idea  of  a  Common  Home,  but  only  of  a  conmion  overcrowded 
Lodging  House  ?  Where  each  isolated,  regardless  of  hb  neighbour, 
turned  against  his  neighbour,  clutches  what  he  can  get,  and  cries 
^Mine,*  and  calls  it  Peace,  because  in  the  cut-purse  and  cut-throat 
scramble  no  steel  knives  but  only  a  hx  cunninger  sort  can  be  em- 
plo]red.**i  This  is  not  scientific  Socialism,  with  its  logical  formulae, 
the  evolution  of  economic  structures,  the  ultimate  nationalization 
of  all  the  means  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange,  and  the 
rest.  But  it  is  a  passionate  appeal,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Socialism,  to 
the  sense  of  brotherhood,  to  the  feeling  that  every  man  has  as  much 
right  as  every  other  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  nee  of  industrial 

'  Sartor  Raartus  (1833)  Bk.  III.  c.  v.    Compare  his  Pa$i  amd  Present 
(XS43)  and  Latlir  Ik^  Pam^kUti  (1850). 
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competition,  and  that  the  State,  the  organization  of  Society  for 
common  purposes,  should  not  be  confined  merely  to  negative 
functions,  but  should  be  made  the  active  and  positive  instrument 
of  the  improvement  of  human  life. 

Carlyle  presented  a  curious  contrast  of  the  aristocrat  and  the 
democrat.  His  feeling  was  all  for  the  people.  But  it  was  to 
be  carried  into  practical  effect  by  despotic  or  oligarchic  methods. 
No  man  ever  saw  more  clearly  the  miseries  of  poverty,  or  felt 
more  acutely  the  degradation  of  worth  by  external  circumstances. 
^Through  every  living  soul  the  glory  of  a  present  God  still 
beams."  But  he  was  convinced  that  misery  could  not  be  en- 
trusted with  the  instruments  of  its  own  relief.  The  two  habits 
of  mind,  the  sympathetic  and  the  disposing,  were  in  him  united. 
His  contempt  for  political  democracy  was  bound  up  with 
his  zeal  for  social  democracy,  his  recognition  of  the  equal 
worth  of  all  with  his  determination  not  to  give  them  equal 
power.  The  generation  in  which  he  wrote  based  all  its  hopes 
upon  politics.  Political  reform  was  everything.  Once  enfranchised, 
the  population  would  be  able  to  protect  itself  against  aggression^ 
and  its  distress  would  come  autonutically  to  an  end.  Carlyle 
saw,  what  the  Whigs,  the  Radicals,  and  the  Manchester  men 
could  not  or  would  not  see,  that  this  negative  operation  of  the 
vote,  this  power  of  defence  against  interference  by  others,  was  of 
litde  use  for  his  immediate  purpose,  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  society,  and  he  declared  in  his  haste  that  it  was  of  no  use. 
Political  reform  did  not  go  deep  enough,  and  Carlyle  drove 
violently  into  the  camp  of  opposition.  There  was  no  hope 
except  in  the  hero,  the  man  of  extraordinary  understanding  and 
strength,  who  could  both  detect  the  causes  of  hunun  suffering 
and  compel  society  to  abate  them. 

It  was  this  emotional  appeal  of  Carlyle  which  made  him  such 
a  powerful  force  among  thoughtful  men  and  women,  and 
especially  among  those  whom  experience  had  made  acquainted 
with  the  worst  eflR^ts  of  the  industrial  revolution.  His  hero- 
worship  gave  no  little  encouragement  to. the  more  brutal  sort 
of  Toryism,  and  there  are  still  many  English  people  who  believe 
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that  the  history  of  a  nation  is  only  the  biography  of  its  great 
men.  But  his  insistence  upon  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
sodal  organization  for  the  happiness  of  every  one  within  it 
was  in  the  line  of  a  reaction  against  crude  individualism,  which 
by  1850  was  strongly  marked  outside  Tory  philanthropy.  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  Mary  BartiHy  a  novel  which  dealt  sympathetically  with 
industrial  unrest,  was  published  in  1848.  Harriet  Martkieau, 
identified  with  Whiggery  and  the  Manchester  School,  wrote  in 
1849  ^f  ^c  ^^^  ^f  ^^  wage-earners :  ^  A  sqcial  idea  or  system 
which  compejs  such  a  stat^  of  things  as  thb  must  be,  in  so 
far,  worn  out.  In  ours,  it  is  clear  that  some  renovation  is 
wanted,  and  must  be  found.'''  In  1850  the  Christian  Socialist 
movement  in  the  Church  of  England  produced  the  Tracts  on 
Christian  Socialism  and  Charles  Kingsle3r's  novel  Alton  Loch. 
Dickens  published  his  Hard  Tinas  in  1854,  and  constantly 
attacked  the  system  of  laissizfain  in  the  columns  of  Household 
Words.  Ruskin,  with  less  political  instinct,  pleaded  as  passion- 
ately for  beauty  in  common  life  as  for  ethical  principles  in  art, 
and,  like  his  master  Carlyle,  clothed  his  economic  sermons  in 
a  style  which  put  the  cold  reasoning  of  individualism  to  shame. 
Even  Disraeli,  who  combined  unusual  moral  levity  with  an 
unusual  capacity  for  discovering  the  set  of  social  currents,  gave 
utterance  to  similar  opinions  in  Sybil  and  other  novels.  By  the 
time  that  the  working  men  were  enfranchised  in  1867,  the 
Parliamentary  work  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  being  accompanied 
by  a  general  movement  in  society.  Negative  Liberalism,  the 
^moval  of  restrictions  upon  the  individual,  had  obviously  pro- 
/  duced  litde  direct  gopd  among  the  poorer  people.  It  was  time 
.  that  humane  and  generous  impulses  in  the  direction  of  positive 
assistance  had  their  way.  The  difference  between  the  new 
Liberalism  and  the  old  was  the  difference  between  emancipation 
and  toleration,  between  leaving  alone  and  setting  free. 

The  influence  of  John  Stuart  Mill  was  not  so  much  in  the 
direction  of  definite  changes  in  society  as  in  the  direction  of 

*  Thirty  Yeoff  Peace^  iv.  454. 
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an  glteration  of  mentil  procc»es  bjr  which  such  changes  became 
poisiUe.  Liberal  thinken  like  Paine  and  Bentham  had  assailed 
the  human  mind  from  without,  chmouring  about  its  gates  with 
completely  fiuhioned  ideas,  which  they  endeavoured  to  thrust 
into  it  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  assault.  They  had  no  doubts 
of  their  own  rightness  or  of  the  duty  of  others  to  agree  with 
them.  Mill,  chiefly  through  his  acquaintance  with  the  evolu- 
tionary ideas  of  Comte^  was  of  a  more  tolerant  disposition,  and 
preferred  to  adopt  the  method  of  getting  to  understand  how  his 
adverury's  error  had  arisen,  and  of  persuading  him,  as  it  were,  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  by  choosing  another  road,  arrive  at  a 

,  sounder  conclusion.  His  book  on  Logic  was  an  attempt  to  alter 
the  prevailing  system  of  intuitional  philosophy,  by  which  he 
believed  that  prejudices  and  the  dictates  of  interest  were 
assumed  to  be  absolute  truths,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  S3fstem 
in  which  every  idea  might  be  thoroughly  examined  and  tested 

,  before  it  was  adopted.  In  other  words,  he  proposed  to  do  with 
the  conceptions  of  philosophy  what  Bentham  proposed  to  do 
with  institutions,  to  accept  none,  except  on  their  merits.  He 
thus  hoped  to  produce,  not  definitely  new  ideas,  but  a  condition 
of  mind  to  which  new  ideas  would  not  be  repugnant.  This 
method  of  undermining  his  adversary's  position  was  his  method 
in  politics  as  in  general  philosophy. 

Mill  was  the  son  of  a  Utilitarian,  and  was  himself  a  disciple  of 
Bentham.  But  he  never  accepted  the  Benthamite  theory  with- 
out qualification.  He  knew  that  men  were  actuated  by  other 
motives,  good  and  bad,  than  self-interest.  He  did  not  believe 
that  by  setting  all  men  free  to  pursue  their  own  interest  the 
majority  would  achieve  happiness.  He  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  enough  in  politics  to  enfranchise  every  person  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  or  that  a  democracy  might  not  be  guilty 
of  as  abominable  tyranny  as  a  despot  or  an  oligarchy.  He  held 
most  of  the  Benthamite  principles,  as  forming  the  best  working 
philosophy,  but  he  never  supposed  that  they  would  not  require 
safeguards  against  abuse,  or  would  inevitably  produce  the  desired 
result.    Bentham   said,  ^^This  individual  is  actuated    by  this 
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motive ;  applj  thb  remedy  to  his  condition,  and  he  will  develop 
himself  to  this  point.**  Mill  said,  ^This  individual  teems  to 
be  actuated  by  various  motives,  of  which  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  important,  his  history  and  the  experience  of  other  indi- 
viduals suggests  that  if  this  remedy  is  apjdied  to  his  condition 
he  will  tend  to  develop  himself  to  this  point.  I  will  therefore 
make  the  experiment.**  Bentham  was  always  confident  and 
dogmatic    Mill  was  never  more  than  patient  and  hopeful. 

Mill  in  e£RKt  combined  the  qualities  oi  the  historical  and  the 
critical  schoob  of  thought.  Hb  was  not  the  vigorous  hammer- 
ing method  of  previous  Liberals,  but  a  cold,  illuminating,  and 
suggestive  examination,  which  gpive  full  credit  to  the  existing 
institution,  even  while  it  displayed  its  defects.  He  asked,  ^  How 
has  it  grown  ?  **  as  earnestly  as  ^ How  does  it  work  ?**  and  be 
lamented  the  indifierence  of  hb  predecessors  to  history.  ^  No 
one  can  calculate  what  struggles,  which  the  cause  of  improve* 
ment  has  yet  to  undergo,  might  have  been  spared  if  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  eighteenth  century  had  done  anything  like  justice 
to  the  past.**'  Every  institution  b  to  be  studied  hbtorically, 
though  it  must  be  justified  empirically.  If  it  b  bad  in  use,  it 
must  be  reformed  or  abolished,  but  the  change  must  be  made 
along  the  line  of  past  growth.  What  he  said  of  the  position  of 
women  he  applied  to  every  other  problem.  ^  The  least  that  can 
be  demanded  is,  that  the  question  should  not  be  considered  as 
prejudged  by  exbting  fiict  and  existing  opinion,  but  open  to 
discussion  on  its  merits,  as  a  question  of  justice  and  expediency ; 
the  decision  on  this,  as  on  any  of  the  other  social  arrangements 
of  mankind,  depending  on  what  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
tendencies  and  consequences  may  show  to  be  most  advantageous 
to  humanity  in  general  •  .  •  Through  all  the  progressive  period 
of  human  history,  the  condition  of  women  has  been  approaching 
nearer  to  equality  with  men.  Thb  does  not  of  itself  prove  that 
the  assimilation  must  go  on  to  complete  equality,  but  it  assuredly 
a£krds  some  presumption  that  such  b  the  case.**  •  Thb  double 
view,  combining  the  Radical  view  of  Bentham  with  the  historical 

•  Essay  0m  Coleridge,  •  SmlyecHon  cf  Womtth  c  L 
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view  of  Burke,  enabled  Mill  to  see  his  subject,  as  it  were, 
stereoscopically  and  in  true  relation  with  its  surroundings  He 
was  not  influenced  by  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution.  But  hb 
own  work  produced  a  very  similar  effect.  It  made  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  continuous  alteration,  of  future  as  well  as 
past  growth. 

Mill  was  thus  the  most  prominent  thinker  of  a  time  in  which 
old  systems  of  thought  were  being  undermined.  Natural  science 
and  the  higher  criticism  were  breaking  up  the  foundations  of 
authority  in  religion,  and  Mill's  general  method  of  dealing  with 
habits  of  thought,  no  less  than  the  direct  plea  for  free  thinking 
and  free  speaking  contained  in  his  treatise  on  Lihirtjy  gave  a 
wider  scope  to  honest  scepticism.  He  expressed  approval  of  some 
of  the  new  Socialistic  projects.  He  was  in  fiivour  of  compulsory 
education,  of  the  regulation  of  hours  of  labour,  of  Trade  Unionbm 
and  co-operation,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a  time  ^  when  the 
division  of  the  produce  of  labour,  instead  of  depending,  as  in  so 
great  a  degree  it  now  does,  on  the  accident  of  birth,  will  be  made 
in  concert  on  an  acknowledged  principle  of  justice."  The 
social  problem  of  the  future,  he  said,  would  be  ^^  how  to  unite  the 
greatest  individual  liberty  of  action  with  a  common  ownership 
of  the  new  material  of  the  globe,  and  an  equal  participation  of 
all  in  the  benefits  of  combined  labour."'  His  most  original 
contribution  to  politics  was  his  appeal  for  absolute  equality  of 
freedom  for  men  and  women,  which  was  the  first  eflRxtive 
attempt  to  remove  the  class  brand  from  women,  and  to  abolish 
the  aristocracy  of  sex.  But  his  most  valuable  work,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  was  not  so  much  to  sow  new  political 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  his  followers  as  to  plough  them  for  the 
reception  of  such  ideas.  He  did  not  so  much  start  them  along 
new  paths  as  set  them  to  inquire  whether  they  were  right  in 
remaining  in  the  old,  and  whether  there  was  any  real  danger 
in  leaving  them.  As  solvents  of  prejudice,  MilTs  works  have 
not  been  surpassed  by  any.  He  promoted,  not  change,  but  the 
readiness  to  change ;  not  Liberal  measureSp  but  Liberal-minded- 
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ness.  Thus  persuaded  to  refrain  from  hasty  judgments  upon 
opinions,  and  to  accept  every  new  idea  upon  its  merits,  the  rising 
generation  applied  itself  to  the  working  of  the  improved  political 
machine. 

The  Liberalism  of  the  Government  which   was  in  power  \ 
from   1868  to  1874  was  dispkyed  in  the  further  application  of 
old  principles,  no  less  than  in  the  adoption  of  principles  which 
were  new.      Religious  equality  was  expressed    in   their  Irish 
policy  and  in   their  treatment  of  education.     Reforms  in  thet 
Civil  Service  and  the  Army  abolished  more  class  distinctions  in  ^  | 
the  public    service.      The  new  School  Boards  were  another  )  j"^ 
example  of  popular  control  of  Government.     Acts  dealing  with  | 
Trade  Unions  and  the  ownership  of  Irish  land  expressed  the 
new  theory  of  State  interference  with  individual  liberty,  and 
Acts  referring  to  women  marked  a  great  appreciation  of  them  in 
comparison  with  men. 

One  old  principle  was  the  basis.  jq£.  the.  Ballot  Act  of  i%fz. 
This  gave  to  dependent  persons  the  power  of  voting  freely  in 
the  choice  of  their  representatives,  without  fear  of  kndlords, 
employers,  or  customers.  The  project  was  as  old  as  the  agitation 
for  manhood  sufirage,  and  was  first  suggested  in  the  days  of 
Wilkes  and  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Other  impediments  to  individual  freedom  were  removed  in^xS^o, 
when  all  posts  in  the  Qvil  Service,  outside  the  Foreign  Office, 
were  opened  to  competitive  examination;  and  in  i§71)  when 
the  system  of  pnrrhssingirnmmittiftnt  in  thu  Army  was  abolished. 
Two  preserves  of  aristocracy  and  wealth  were  thus  thrown 
open  to  the  people  at  large.  Direct  aid  was  given  to  the 
poorer  classes  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  sjrstem  of  edu- 
cation in  1870.  Thb  had  been  first  suggested  by  Whitbread, 
and  gained  the  support  of  Bentham,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Nfan- 
chester  School.  Tories  like  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been  in  favour 
of  it  so  long  as  nothing  was  done  to  limit  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  and  there  had  been  no  reason,  other  than  indifference, 
why  the  parsimonious  grants  out  of  the  Exchequer  should  not 
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have  been  increased  long  before.  By  this  time  the  neglect  of 
the  poorer  children  and  the  complete  failure  of  private  enterprise 
had  become  conspicuous.  Two  million  children  received  no 
education  at  all,  one  million  received  an  education  which  was 
inadequate,  and  only  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  were 
educated  in  schools  aided  and  inspected  by  the  State.^  The  sjrstem 
was  now  made  general,  and  the  local  control  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  School  Boards,  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  empowered 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  their  districts  by  levying  a  rate. 

The  old  Liberal  principle  of  equality  between  sects,  implied  in 
the  Irish  Church  Act,  was  expressed  more  simply  in  an  Act  of 
1 87 1,  which  abolished  all  theological  tests  for  professors,  fellows, 
tutors,  and  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  except  in  the 
Theological  Faculties.  The  exception  was  a  characteristic 
revelation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence.  If  absolute  freedom 
of  religious  thinking  is  required  more  in  one  place  than  in 
another,  it  is  in  a  schod  of  divinity.  But  the  Churchman  was 
still  involved  in  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  and  the  thecdogical 
honours  and  offices  were  left  to  the  dominant  creed.  The  excep- 
tion was  not  of  much  general  importance,  and  the  Act  removed 
the  principal  disabilities  which  had  fettered  the  mind  of  the 
Universities  no  less  than  they  had  hindered  the  education  of 
Nonconformists.  This  Act  was  passed  with  little  opposition, 
even  from  the  Lords.  The  great  conflict  of  religious  principle 
took  place  over  the  Education  Act,  which,  like  most  of  its 
predecessors  and  successors,  might  have  been  more  aptly  styled 
the  ^Religious  Difficulty  in  Schools  Act.'*  The  problem  was 
not  educational  at  all.  A  substantial  majority  of  all  parties 
would  have  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  national  secular  education  in 
a  few  hours.  But  the  course  of  events  had  determined  that  the 
children's  minds  should  appear  less  important  to  Parliament  than 
their  souls.  ^ 

A  logical  Liberal,  faced  with  the  task  or  establishing  a  national 
system  of  education,  could  take  only  the  course  which  was 

'  %  Henry  Craik,  The  SiaU  in  Us  Relation  to  Education,  84,  85.  i 
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advocated  by  the  Birmingbam  League.  That  was  to  make 
education  free,  compulsory,  and  secular.  No  one  should  pay  for 
education  except  as  a  taxpayer,  aH  should  be  compdled  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  and  no  form  of  religious  opinion  should 
be  taught  This  would  hare  secured  all  the  benefits  of  secuhr 
teaming  and  discipline,  without  compelling  the  member  of  one 
sect  to  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  the  opinions  of  another, 
and  without  compeUing  a  child  to  be  instructed  in  opinions 
which  were  obnoxious  to  its  parents.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
logic  to  hare  its  way.  Sdrods  had  been  established  in  some 
districts  for  many  years.  The  majority  taught  the  doctrines  of 
the  Establishment.  Others  were  Wesleyan,  others  Unitarian, 
others  Catholic,  others  Jewish.  Most  of  these  had  already 
enjoyed  State  aid,  though  they  had  been  buik  by  rolsntary 
subscription.  It  was  impoMible  to  ignore  their  existence.  It 
was  impossible  also  to  ignore  the  foct  that  die  majority  of  the 
English  people,  in  a  rough  and  ready  way,  desired  that  some  sort 
of  religion  should  be  taught  in  the  schocrfs»  There  was  no  way 
out  except  in  a  compromise,  and  the  difficulty  thus  acknowledged 
has  never  yet  been  removed.  State  aid  was  given  to  sectarian 
schoob  as  well  as  Board  Schools,  and  by  the  since  fiunous 
Cowper  Temple  chuse  it  was  provided  that  no  distinctive 
rdigious  formulary  should  be  taught  in  a  Board  School  This 
was  not  pure  Liberalism.  Nonconformists  might  object,  as  they 
had  always  objected,  to  paying  for  the  propagation  of  obnoxious 
dogmasi  Churchmen  and  Catholics  might  object,  with  equal 
reason,  10  paying  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  were 
obnoodotts  because  they  contained  no  dogmas  at  all.  Between 
the  devil  of  dognui  and  the  deep  sea  of  Nonconformity  no 
English  Government  has  yet  found  a  way.  But  the  sects  have 
had  to  live  together  in  the  country,  and  die  compromise  of  1870, 
though  it  settled  nodiing,  was  as  good  an  arrangement  as  could 
have  been  made  at  the  time. 

The  Education  Act  was  an  obvious  interference  of  Govern- 
ment with  absolute  Uberty^  and  the  argument  that  this  measure 
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of  control  was  only  undertaken  in  order  to  equip  the  individual 
for  the  better  enjo)rment  of  liberty  was  an  argument  which  would 
have  applied  to  Socialism  itself.    But  this  Act  was  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  previous  policy.    The  Trades  Union  Act  of  1871 
was  a  contrivance  of  an  entirely  new  sort,  and  the  support  given 
to  it  by  the  Liberal  Ministry  meant  a  great  change.    Previous 
legislation  had  marked  an  alteration  in  the  attitude  of  the  State 
towards  combinations  of  workmen,  and  the  Act  of  1871  carried 
the  change  a  degree  farther.    The  Acts  of  1799  and  1800  had 
prohibited  Trade  Unions.    The  Acts  of  1824  and  1825  had 
permitted  them.     The  Act  of  1871  protected  them  and  gave 
them  special  privileges.     This  was  the  direct  consequence  of 
pressure  by  organized  workmen,  assisted  by  members  of  the 
middle    class    like    Thomas    Hughes    and    Frederic  Harrison. 
Decisions  of  the  judges  had  tended  to  cripple  hbour  organiza- 
tions by  declaring  strikes  to  be  intimidation,  and  peaceful  picketing 
a  nuisance,  and  by  holding  that  workmen  acting  in  combinadcMi 
might  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  con^racy,  even  though  they  did 
nothing  which  would  have  been  a  crime  in  the  case  of  a  single 
person.    One  decision  had  declared  that  a  Trade  Union,  being 
an  association  in  restraint  of  trade,  was  illegal,  and  that  an 
official  who  embezzled  its  funds  could  not  be  sued  by  the  Society. 
These  judicial  attacks  were  only  part  of  a  campaign  which  was 
now  being  waged  against  the  whole  sjrstem  of  Trade  Unionism. 
The  workmen  were  beginning  to  make  their  strength  felt,  and 
the  old  legal  dislike  of  interference  with  liberty  joined  with  the 
less  disinterested  objections  of  employers  to  anything  which  inter- 
fered with  their  power  to  do  as  they  liked  with  their  capital  and 
their  labourers.    Some  serious  outrages,  committed  by  the  smaller 
organizations  of  a  few  towns  like  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  gave 
colour  to  the  general  indictment  of  combinations  of  this  sort. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  stood  between  the  most  moral  and 
responsible  workmen    and  exploitation  l>y  the  worse    sort  of 
masters  but  his  Trade  Union.      Absolute  freedom  to  sell  his 
labour  as  he  pleased  m^^t  ($f  the  ordinary  workman  absolute 
freedom  to  be  abused  by|^^^cpnomtc  superior.      The  Trade 
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Union  was  the  workman's  only  means  of  obtaining  security  of 
life*  ^  Any  one  who  regards  it  as  a  simple  instrument  to  raise 
wages,"  wrote  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  ^^  is,  as  Adam  Smith  says, 
'as  ignorant  of  the  subject  as  of  human  nature.*  Unionism, 
above  all,  aims  at  making  regular,  even,  and  safe  the  workman's 
life.  No  one  who  had  not  specially  studied  it  would  conceive 
the  vast  array  of  grievances  against  which  Unionism  and  strikes 
are  directed.  If  we  looked  only  to  that  side  of  the  question,  we 
should  come  to  fancy  that  from  the  whole  field  of  labour  there 
went  up  one  universal  protest  against  injustice.  There  is  a 
'miserable  monotony*  of  wrong  and  suffering  in  it.  Excessive 
hbour,  irregular  labour,  spasmodic  overwork,  spasmodic  locking- 
out,  'overtime,*  'short  time,*  double  time,  night  work,  Sunday 
work,  truck  in  every  form,  overlookers'  extortion,  payment  in 
kind,  wages  reduced  by  drawbacks,  '  long  pays,'  or  wages  held 
back,  fines,  confiscations,  rent  and  implements  irregularly  stopped 
out  of  wages,  evictions  from  tenements,  'black  lists*  of  men, 
short  weights,  fidse  reckoning,  forfeits,  children's  labour,  women's 
labour,  unhealthy  labour,  deadly  factories  and  processes,  un- 
guarded machinery,  defective  machinery,  preventable  accidents, 
recklessness  from  desire  to  save, — ^in  countless  ways  we  find  a 
waste  of  human  life,  health,  well-being,  and  power,  which  are  not 
represented  in  the  ledgers  or  allowed  for  in  bargains."  <  In  other 
words,  the  bw,  by  a  pedantic  application  of  rules  of  abstract 
liberty,  was  depriving  workmen  of  real  liberty.  Liberty  of 
contract  did  not  mean  liberty  of  life,  and  it  was  only  by  sacri- 
ficing individual  freedom  to  the  common  good  in  organization 
that  real  freedom  was  to  be  secured.  ^ 

The  Act  of  1 87 1  partly  remedied  the  eviL  Trade  Unions,  if 
there  were  nothing  criminal  in  their  expressed  objects,  were , 
allowed  to  be  roistered,  and  could  then  enjoy  the  rights  over 
their  fiinds  which  were  possessed  by  Friendly  Societies.  But  they 
were  given  absolute  freedom  in  their  internal  organization,  and  no 
action  at  law  could  be  brought  against  them.    These  changes  in 
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the  law  were  unfortunately  almost  nullified  by  a  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  which  practically  gave  statutory  force  to  many 
of  the  recent  legal  decisions.  Strikes  were  made  legal,  but  every- 
thing done  in  pursuance  of  a  strike  was  illegal,  and  working  men 
and  women  were  frequently  imprisoned  after  1871  for  the  most 
trivial  actSi  even  whik  the  serious  boycotting  of  workpeople  by 
employers  was  freely  permitted.  It  b  a  great  blot  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Government,  still  dominated  by  the  middle  class  and 
its  dislike  of  combinadoo,  that  it  refused  to  complete  the  work 
which  it  had  begun,  and  to  enable  Trade  Unions  not  only  to  exist, 
but  to  work.  At  the  General  Election  of  1874  two  workmen, 
Alexander  Macdonald  and  Thomas  Burt,  were  actually  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  roused  fueling  of  the  Unionists 
gained  its  object«  The  Conservative  Home  Secretary  repealed 
the  disabling  Act,  peaceful  picketing  was  legalized,  and  wcM^kmen 
in  combination  were  no  longer  punishable  except  for  acts  which 
were  criminal  if  committed  by  jingle  individuals.  The  strength 
gained  by  the  Unions  in  this  brief  campaign  finally  established 
them  in  the  industrial  and  political  life  of  the  country.  The 
pdidcal  refiM'ms  did  not  directly  improve  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  But  many,  if  not  all,  the  improvements  which 
subsequently  took  place,  were  only  possible  in  the  state  of  real 
freedom  which  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1874  had  established. 

One  attempt  to  interibre  with  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  in^ 
dividual  &iled.  This  was  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1871,  which 
proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  puUic-houses  in  the  country^ 
The  departure  from  the  oM  line  was  very  marked.  There  had 
never  been  absolute  freedom  of  trade  in  strong  drink.  From  the 
earliest  years  alehouses  had  been  licensed  and  supervised  by  magis- 
trates. But  their  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  more 
than  was  required  for  any  reasonable  consumption  by  the  popula- 
tion. In  Liverpool  a  disastrous  experiment  had  been  tried. 
Licences  bad  been  granted  to  every  person  of  good  character  who 
chose  to  apply,  on  the  assumption  that  unrestricted  competition 
would  lead  to  good  management  and  the  extinction  of  the  worst 
class  of  house  by  competition.    A  principle  which  was  abundantly 
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successful  in  the  cotton  industry  proved  a  helpless  fiulure  in  the 
drink  tnule.  There  was  no  unhealthy  deoiand  for  cotton  goods. 
It  did  not  depend  on  a  natural  instinct  which  might  be  increased 
by  supply  beyond  the  needs  of  health.  To  multiply  drink-shops 
was  to  multiply,  for  many  of  the  people  who  dealt  with  them,  the 
temptations  to  demoralizing  excess  of  consumption.  The  Liver- 
pool experiment  showed  the  folly  of  laissizfiun  in  a  matter  of  this 
sort.  The  Licensing  Bill  of  1871  expre^ed  the  opposite  policy. 
It  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  houses  in  each  district  to  that 
which  the  justices  thought  was  enough  for  its  legitimate  needs. 
The  licences,  though  generally  renewed,  were  granted  for  one 
year  only.  For  ten  years  they  were  to  be  continued,  subject  to 
a  small  annual  pa]rment  by  the  licensees.  After  the  expiration  of 
that  period  the  justices  were  to  fix  the  number  fiM*  the  district, 
and,  in  virtue  of  the  artificial  monopoly  which  the  licences  con- 
ferred, were  to  distribute  them  among  such  respectable  persons  as 
offered  the  highest  prices.  These  proposals  were  as  vigorous  an 
interference  with  individual  liberty  a|  was  consistent  with  existing 
rights.  The  holders  of  licences  had  no  legal  right  to  more  than 
a  year's  profita  from  their  licences.  Custom  had  given  them  an 
expectancy  of  indefinite  length.  The  public  interest  required 
that  their  numbers  should  be  reduced.  Reduction  was  therefore 
proposed,  but  after  a  substantial  delay.  The  scheme  was  just  in 
principle  and  generous  in  practice.  But  the  extreme  advocates  of 
temperance  legislation  objected  to  its  generosity,  and  the  brewers 
and  licensed  victuaUers  objected  to  its  justice.  The  Home  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Bruce,  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  it.  It  was 
abandoned  soon  after  its  introduction,  and  a  priceless  opportunity 
of  at  once  improving  the  conditions  of  town  life  and  of  subduing 
a  powerful  trade  interest  to  the  public  was  lost  for  ever. 

The  most  diflBcult  of  the  Ministry's  problems  was  the  Irish 
problem,  and  the  most  novel  of  its  proposals  were  its  Irish  pro- 
posals. Judged  by  the  d^ee  of  their  success,  these  measures  were 
perhaps  not  very  important.  At  least,  they  did  not  settle  the 
aflEurs  of  Ireland.    But  their  spirit  was  of  the  greatest  passible 
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significance.  This  Liberal  Government  was  the  first  English 
Government  which  ever  set  itself  to  legislate  for  Ireland  according 
to  Irish  ideas,  to  recognize  the  essential  differences  between  the 
two  countries,  to  establish  in  Ireland  what  it  would  not  maintain 
in  England,  and  to  destroy  in  Ireland  those  English  institutions 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  egoism  of  its  predecessors.  The 
existing  system  was  recognized  as  hopeless.  In  February,  1868, 
the  Tory  Government  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  the 
fourth  time  in  two  years,  Fenianism  was  checked,  but  the 
disease  of  which  it  was  a  symptom  was  not  cured.  The  Liberab 
endeavoured  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  maintenance 
of  order  was  only  a  condition  of  further  action,  and  the  only 
possible  further  action  was  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  case  of  Ireland  had  for  a  long  time  caused  anxiety  to 
Liberal  thinkers.  In  1835  Cobden  had  contrasted  England's 
readiness  to  sympathize  with  Poland  and  Greece  with  her 
complete  indiffierence  to  the  chims  of  Ireland.  ^Whilst  our 
diplomatists,  fleets,  and  armies  have  been  put  in  motion  at 
enormous  cost,  to  carry  our  counsel,  or,  if  needful,  our  arms,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  people  of  these  remote  regions,  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  the  population  of  a  great  portion  of  our 
own  Empire  has,  at  the  same  time,  presented  a  grosser  spectacle 
of  moral  and  physical  debasement  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  civilized  world.**  >  Disraeli  in  1844  declared  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  an  English  Minister  ^To  effect  by  his  policy  all  those 
changes  which  a  revolution  would  accomplish  by  force,"  >  In 
1847  Bright  pointed  to  the  root  cause :  ^  There  is  an  unanimous 
admission  now  that  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  are  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  management  of  the  land.**  3  The  rejection 
of  Peel*s  Bill  of  1845  has  already  been  noticed.  The  only 
measure  passed  for  the  relief  of  Irish  tenants  since  that  date  was 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  1849.  ^^^*  ^^  provided  State 
assistance  for  the  sale  of  hopelessly  mortgaged  estates.  Its  chief 
result  had  been  to  substitute  for  a  thriftless  but  easy-going  gentry 

■  England,  Ireland,  and  America.  *  Hansard,  III.  bodi.  1016. 
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a  company  of  grasping  absentees,  who  rack-rented  their  tenants 
without  mercy,  where  their  predecessors  had  at  any  rate  let  them 
alone.  The  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  eren  though  the  pressure 
of  population  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  £imine  and  emigration, 
was  substantially  worse  in  1868  than  it  had  been  in  1845.  The 
violence  of  Fenianism,  murder  and  armed  rescue  at  Manchester, 
and  gunpowder  plot  at  Clerkenwell,  at  last  drew  attention  to  a 
state  of  afiairs  in  which  there  was  nothing  new  except  the  degree 
of  its  badness. 

Before  the  Liberals  dealt  with  the  land  question,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  other  great  Irish  grievance,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  alien  Church.  This  was  one  of  those  matters  of 
sentiment  which,  between  conquering  and  conquered  peoples, 
produce  the  most  deadly  and  incurable  animosities.  The  Irish 
Church  had  been  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  prosecuting 
the  English  cause.  It  embodied  and  sjrmbolized  the  alien  domina- 
tion. It  perpetuated  the  memories  of  a  thousand  massacres  and 
confiscations.  In  the  language  of  John  Bright,  it  was  ^  a  garrison 
Church  .  •  •  the  effect  has  been  to  make  Catholicism  in  Ireland 
not  only  a  £iith,  but  absolutely  a  patriotism.**  Every  clergyman 
^  is  necessarily  in  his  district  a  symbol  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
few  and  of  the  subjection  of  the  many."  >  In  its  presence  every 
Catholic  Irishman  felt  himself  a  member  of  a  conquered  race,  and 
every  economic  grievance  was  exaggerated.  To  invest  the  alien 
Church  with  the  privileges  of  Establishment  was  to  rub  salt  into 
the  wounds  of  Ireland. 

The  Tories  resisted  the  Liberal  BiD  partly  on  proprietary 
grounds.  They  treated  a  corporation,  created  for  the  propagation 
of  certain  opinions,  a  task  in  which  it  had  conspicuously  (ailed,  as 
if  it  were  a  private  person,  and  denounced  disendowment  as 
robbery.  The  Liberals  contended  that  the  State  had  endowed 
the  Church,  and  that  on  the  feilure  of  the  Church  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Irish  people,  it  was  feir  that  the  State 
should  resume  part  of  the  property  and  apply  it  for  other  purposes. 
But  the  details   of  disendowment  are  hardly  material.     The 

«  Speeches,  I  425,  569  (1866). 
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essence  of  the  Bill  was  that  it  tended  to  destroy  the  ascendancy 
of  Protestantism  as  against  Catholicism,  and  of  Englishmen  at 
against  Irishmen.  Gathorne  Hardy  put  the  Tory  case  on  this 
point  in  one  sentence.  He  said  that  he  looked  upon  the  Churdi 
^^as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Government/''  Sergeant  Dowie 
stated  the  Liberal  case  in  reply.  *^  The  Irish  people  regarded  that 
Church  as  a  great  wrong  and  a  standing  memorial  of  conquest.  •  •  • 
Nobody  ever  said  the  measure  would  lead  to  social  equality*  But 
in  future  a  Bishop  or  Dean  would  no  longer  be  preferred  over  a 
Bishop  or  Dean  of  the  Catholic  or  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  that  way,  at  least,  an  important  removal  of  social 
distinctions  would  be  eflfected."  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  orange  flags  were 
hoisted  on  the  spires  of  State  churches,  and  described  them  as 
^  the  badge  of  degradation  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
Protestant  ascendancy  did  exist,  as  kmg  as  one  Church  was 
patronised  and  preferred  above  another  Church  either  of  the 
wh<^e  or  a  portion  of  the  people.**  >  The  Bill  was  carried  into 
law  after  a  hard  fight  with  the  House  of  Lords.  It  did  not 
entirely  destroy  the  insolence  of  Irish  Protestants  or  allay  all  the 
discontents  of  the  peasantry.  But  it  was  an  earnest  of  the 
disposition  of  an  English  Government  to  legislate  for  the  Irish 
people  as  they  would  have  legislated  for  themselves. 

The  sentimental  grievance  having  been  removed,  the  Liberab 
turned  to  the  practical  grievance.  The  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870 
provided  that  the  tenant  should  receive  compensation  for  his 
improvements,  and  unless  the  contrary  were  proved,  it  was  to 
be  presumed  that  all  improvements  were  his,  and  not  the  land- 
lord's. If  a  tenant  were  evicted,  he  was  to  be  compensated  for 
disturbance,  unless  the  eviction  were  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
and  even  then  the  court  might  hold  that  the  exorbitant  amount 
demanded,  or  other  circumstances,  entitled  him  to  special  om- 
pensation.  No  tenant  who  paid  less  than  ^50  a  year  could 
contract  out  of  the  Act.  Two  great  principles  were  expressed 
in  this  measure.     The  first  was  that  of  the  Church  Act,  the 

'  Hansard,  HI.  cxdv.  1071.  *  ibid.,  1955, 1963. 
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Irish  government  of  Ireland.  The  second  was  the  new  adkc- 
tivism.  The  Act  not  only  alleviated  the  great  hardship  of  the 
Irish  tenant^  it  was  a  direct  interference  by  the  State  with  the 
right  of  property  and  with  freedom  of  contract.  The  absolute 
owner  of  land  was  no  longer  allowed  to  deal  with  it  as  he  pleased 
without  compensating  those  to  whom  he  leased  it,  and  a  poor 
tenant  was  expressly  prevented  firom  agreeing  to  his  own  injury. 
Utilitarianism  and  laiuixfain  had  ceased  to  dominate  the  Liberal 
mind,  and  liberty  was  ddiberately  restricted  in  one  direction  tb»t 
it  might  expand  more  readily  in  another.  Where  one  party  was 
rich  and  the  other  poor,  where  one  held  land  in  his  absolute 
disposition  and  the  other  could  not  live  without  it,  freedom  of 
barg^ning  meant  the  lessening  of  liberty.  This  principle,  sug- 
gested in  the  Factory  Acts,  and  Rnt  openly  applied  to  the  problem 
of  Irish  land,  is  now  the  distinctive  character  of  Liberal  domestic 
policy. 

A  phenomenon  of  this  period  as  remarkaUe  as  the  appearance 
of  Socialistic  ideas  is  the  direction  of  the  attention  of  Parliament 
to  the  afiairs  of  women.  One  or  two  Acts  had  xkalt  with  the 
condition  of  working  women  as  with  that  of  working  children, 
and  they  had  been  excluded  altogether  from  the  brutaltaing  labour 
of  mines.  But  the  general  status  of  the  sex,  as  compared  with 
that  of  men,  had  remained  unaltered  since  the  accewon  of 
George  III.  Beneath  the  surfiice  of  politics  a  substantial  im- 
provement had  taken  place.  The  first  condition  of  emancipation 
was  that  women  themselves  should  be  enabled  to  demand  it. 
The  carefully  fostered  ignorance  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
now  being  gradually  rdluced  by  improvements  in  education. 
The  vast  minority  of  middle-class  women  still  received  a  mental 
training  which  was  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  men.  But  a 
few  schools,  of  which  those  of  Miss  Buss  in  North  London 
and  Bdiss  Dorothea  Beak  at  Cheltenham  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous, had  begun  to  substitute  a  scientific  training  of  the 
mind  for  the  futile  cultivation  of  graces  and  accompUshments. 
Bedford  College  and  Queens's  Coll^    in  London    provided 
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similar  training  for  girk  who  had  passed  the  school  age,  and 
in  1870  the  first  women's  college  at  Cambridge  was  established 
by  Anne  Jemima  Clough.  A  few  books  had  been  published  by 
women,  who  claimed  the  same  freedom  of  development  for  the 
individual  woman  as  all  Liberals  required  for  the  individual  man. 
The  puUic  distinctions  of  women  like  George  Eliot,  the  Brontes, 
Mary  Somerville,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  Florence  Nightingale 
had  accustomed  society  to  the  idea  of  vigorous  fSemale  inde- 
pendence. Elizabeth  Blackwell  and  Elizabeth  Garrett  had 
already  contrived  to  squeeze  themselves,  in  the  face  of  every 
kind  of  opposition,  into  the  medical  profession,  and  soon  after 
the  Liberal  victory  of  1868  Sophia  Jex-Blake  began  that  extra- 
ordinary struggle  at  Edinburgh  which  at  last  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  male  jealousy  and  the  admission  of  women  to  medical  schoob 
and  medical  degrees.  In  all  directions  women  of  the  middle  class 
were  beginning  to  assert  their  right  to  develop  their  own  faculties 
and  to  employ  their  own  powers  according  to  their  own  ideas 
of  what  was  right  and  fitting,  and  not  according  to  those  of 
the  dominant  sex. 

This  movement  among  women  was  only  part  of  the  general 
movement  towards  individual  freedom  from  external  control  which 
b  described  in  these  pages.  The  ruling  sex  was  as  little  capable 
of  understanding  the  part  as  the  Tory  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  been  of  understanding  the  whole.  But  the  real  Liberal  had 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  and  in  comprehending  the  movement 
of  women,  and  the  most  conspicuous  Liberal  thinker  of  the  time 
attacked  sexual  Toryism  as  he  attacked  the  Toryism  of  class  or 
creed.  Mill's  SubjictUn  ofWonuHy  published  in  1869,  applied  to 
the  condition  of  women  precisdy  those  arguments  which,  in 
other  works,  he  applied  to  that  of  men.  The  question  must 
be  studied  with  an  open  mind,  and  not  subject  to  a  priori 
assumptions.  Why  should  it  be  presumed  that  dependence  and 
feebleness  of  mind  were  natural  to  women  ?  Why  should  it 
be  presumed  that  it  was  natural  that  men  should  regulate  even 
the  private  lives  of  women  ?  Why  should  it  be  presumed  that 
a  woman  was  naturally  incapable  of  managing  her  own  affiiirs  \ 
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These  propositions,  which  had  perhaps  been  true  in  a  barbarous 
society,  could  only  be  proved  in  a  state  of  civilization  by  reason 
and  argument.  Until  women  bad  had  some  opportunity  of 
exerting  their  natural  powers  in  a  state  of  independence,  it  was 
absurd  to  argue  that  those  natural  powers  were  not  equal  to  inde- 
pendence. An  arbitrary  standard,  convenient  to  the  interest  of  the 
dominsmt  sex,  had  been  erected  for  women,  and  they  had  been 
carefully  trained  up  to  it.  Delicacy  of  mind  and  body,  diffidence 
and  self-effiicement,  superficial  and  unscientific  learning  had  been 
required  of  them,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  they  had  very 
rarely  attained  to  anything  stronger.  It  was  absurd  to  argue 
that  women  were  naturally  incapable  of  intellectual  exertion,  of 
professional  skill,  or  of  taking  part  in  public  aflbirs,  when  the 
whole  scheme  of  their  education  had  been  contrived  to  make 
them  so  incapable.  The  supposed  weaknesses  are  at  best  exag- 
gerated by  education,  and  it  was  not  improbable  that  they  had 
been  created  by  it.  When  everything  possible  had  been  done 
by  artificial  means  to  strengthen  their  minds  and  bodies,  we 
might  be  able  to  form  some  accurate  judgment  of  what  their 
powers  were.  In  any  case,  we  had  no  right  to  enforce  a  general 
mode  of  life  upon  all  women,  irrespective  of  their  individual 
variations.  We  no  longer  branded  men  with  class  marks,  and 
reserved  special  occupations  amd  dignities  for  special  groups. 
Why  should  we  persist  in  maintaining  the  same  system  for 
women  ?  If  there  was  only  one  woman  in  England  who  was 
capable  of  practising  as  a  doctor,  it  was  her  right  as  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  allowed  to  practise,  and  the  incapacity  of  every 
other  of  her  sex  was  no  reason  for  depriving  her  of  her  opportunity 
of  working  out  her  own  life.  Every  kind  of  school  and  college, 
every  occupation  and  profession,  should  be  thrown  open,  and 
women  should  be  permitted,  as  men  were  permitted,  each  to 
find  her  own  place,  according  to  her  own  natural  capacity. 

This  was  the  ordinary  argument  of  Liberalism,  a  plea  for  the 
substitution  of  individual  opportunity  for  class  regidadon.  Mill 
went  farther,  as  every  Liberal  is  bound  to  go,  and  claimed  for 
women  the  same  right  to  control  their  own  government  as  that 
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which  he  claimed  for  men.  During  the  debates  on  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867  he  actually  iftoved  an  amendment  providing  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The 
respect  with  which  the  House  listened  to  his  speech  was  accorded 
to  the  speaker  rather  than  to  his  argument,  and  it  b  only  in  very 
recent  years  that  the  opposition  to  Woman  Suflfirage  has  ceased 
to  be  largely  frivdous  and  even  obscene.  In  Mill's  day  the  force 
outside  Parliament  was  very  weak,  and  it  was  impossible  that  his 
proposals  should  succeed.  Even  among  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  only  one  woman  in  ten  received  a  scientific  mental  training, 
and  many  of  the  best  educated  were  so  far  removed  by  circum- 
stances from  all  personal  hardships  that  their  sense  of  the  common 
grievance  was  slight.  But  the  movement  which  Mill  thus  brought 
to  the  surface  of  politics  was  essentially  part  of  the  great  tide  of 
individual  emancipation  which  had  been  flowing  since  the  French 
Revolution,  and  pioneers  like  Lydia  Becker  were  already  struggling 
with  prejudice  and  prudery  with  some  success.  Women  were 
beginning  to  refuse,  as  Catholics,  Dissenter^  and  workmen  had 
refused,  to  be  treated  in  the  State  as  a  branded  class.  If  the 
domination  of  one  class  of  men  over  another  class  of  men  had  led 
to  abuse,  did  not  the  domination  of  one  sex  over  another  also  lead 
to  abuse  \  The  deliberate  stunting  of  the  female  mind  in  educa- 
tion,' the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  Universities  and  the 
profiessions,  the  gross  inequalities  sanctioned  by  the  new  Divorce 
Act,  the  barbarity  which  stripped  the  wife  on  marriage  of  all  her 
prcq>erty  and  even  of  the  earnings  of  her  own  labour,  and  reduced 
her  to  absolute  ph]rsical  and  mental  dependence  upon  her  husband, 
all  this  was  the  direct  or  indirect  consequence  of  the  political 
domination  of  the  male  sex.  Those  who  disposed  of  women 
in  the  State,  dnposed  of  them  also  in  the  schools,  in  industry, 
and  in  the  family.  With  excess  of  logic,  the  early  Woman 
Suffragists  even  opposed  the  restriction  of  women's  labour  by 

*  See  the  Report  d  the  Royal  Commissaon  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  education  in  England  (1869-70).  So  little  importance 
was  attached  to  the  education  ol  girls  that  the  Commission  at  first  pro- 
posed to  confine  its  work  entirely  to  boys'  schools  I 
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Factoiy  Acts  as  if  eyeiy  such  interfierence  bad  been  inspired  by 
male  jealousy. 

Most  barbarous  of  all  the  grievances  of  women  were  the  legal 
and  conventional  rules  which  affected  the  moral  rehtions  of  the 
sexes.  In  nothing  had  the  egoism  of  men  been  so  remarkably 
displayed  as  in  the  construction  of  these  rules,  and  in  the  care 
with  which  they  had  concealed  the  consequences  from  women. 
The  progress  of  the  movement  in  fiivour  of  Woman  Suffrage 
is  precisely  to  be  measured  by  the  growth  of  women's  knowledge 
of  the  (acts  of  sex,  and  in  particular  of  the  meaning  of  prostitu- 
tion. The  general  conspiracy  of  silence  was  at  last  being  broken 
up,  and  the  new  women  were  turning  their  new  eyes  upon  the 
old  facts.  It  was  at  this  time  still  common  for  medical  men  to  \ 
recommend  the  practice  of  vice  to  their  men  patients,  and  the 
practice  of  vice  was  an  easy  thing.  A  child  of  thirteen  might 
legally  ^  consent  **  to  her  own  dishonour,  and  the  man  who  lued 
her  for  his  pleasure  could  no^  be  punished  as  a  criminaL  It  was 
a  crime  to  abduct  a  young  girl  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  her 
and  so  getting  control  of  her  property.  But  it  was  not  a  crime  to 
abduct  her  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  her  in  a  brotheL  It  was 
a  crime  to  keep  a  brothel.  But  it  was  a  crime  because  it  was 
a  nuisance  to  the  public,  not  because  it  meant  the  systenutic  . 
degradation  of  women  and  girls.  Their  knowledge  that  the  law 
sanctbned,  and  that  so  much  of  male  opinion  encouraged,  the 
abuse  of  their  sex  for  the  indulgence  of  their  political  superiors 
was  enough  in  itself  to  direct  the  attention  of  earnest  women  to 
politics.  But  these  grievances  were  of  ancient  growth,  and  it 
might  reasonably  be  pleaded  that  ignorance  and  want  of  imagina- 
tion alone  prevented  their  remedy.  A  new  expression  of  the 
same  disposing  habit  of  mind  showed  that  it  had  lost  nothing  of 
its  old  vigour. 

The  subject  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  of  1866  and  1869 
is  dreadful  to  contemphte  and  to  describe.  But  its  significance 
is  so  immense,  and  its  n^lect  by  all  ordinary  historians  b  so 
marked,  that  it  must  be  treated  in  this  book.  The  conflict 
between  the  disposing  and  the  sympathetic  mindS|  between  the 
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blind  and  largely  unconscious  egoism  of  a  goTcraing  class  and 
the  interest  of  its  depreciated  subjects^  has  never  been  elsewhere 
>y  so  terribly  illustrated.  Prostitution  has  alwa)rs  been  regarded  by 
a  male  society  either  as  a  danger  or  as  a  convenience.  By  such 
women  as  have  known  of  its  existence  it  has  been  more  justly 
considered  as  an  example  of  heartless  oppression  and  abuse.  Only 
a  minority  of  the  women  who  engage  in  it  are  there  out  of  their 
own  choice*  The  great  bulk  of  this  trade,  which  is  now  not 
improperly  described  as  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  is  supfrfied  by 
unwilling  victims*  They  are  entrapped  in  childhood,  or  in  early 
youth,  they  are  corrupted  by  bad  housing  and  overcrowding,  they 
are  betrayed  by  seducers,  or  they  are  driven  by  starvation  wages 
to  earn  their  living  on  the  streets*  Their  condition  is  the  most 
wretched  of  any  people  in  the  world*  No  other  trade  is  so 
dangerous  to  those  who  are  employed  in  it,  or  so  quickly  uses  up 
their  lives*  No  other  trade  so  swiftly  devours  in  its  workpeople 
those  noble  qualities  of  the  mind  which  would  enable  them  to 
support  the  heaviest  physical  burdens*  In  prostitution  everything 
is  sooner  or  later  destroyed  that  most  adorns  body,  mind,  and 
soul* 

For  the  victims  of  this  traffic:  in  flesh  the  L^isbture  had  for 
long  provided  nothing  but  fine  and  imprisonment,  methods  which 
were  as  useless  to  deter  the  minority  which  was  corrupt  as  they 
were  powerless  to  save  the  majority  which  was  unfortunate*  The 
Liberal  could  adopt  only  one  course,  to  attack  the  causes  at  their 
roots,  to  amend  Statutes  like  the  Divorce  Act,  which  sanctioned 
vice  in  men,  to  protect  young  girls  by  raising  the  age  of  consent, 
and  to  impose  penalties  on  those  who  exploited  them,  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  housing  and  labour,  and  to  raise  wages.  The 
Government  which  was  left  in  power  by  Palmerston,  seeing 
prostitution  only  with  male  eyes,  made  a  fatal  error*  They  set 
themselves,  not  to  make  prostitution  difficult  for  women,  but  to 
make  it  safe  for  men*  Tht^^di'^rrjrj^jnTrdnrrd  hy  virr  j^rrr 
seriously  injuring  the  health  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  atteifi^  a»  its^cc^so?S  in»^  attempted,  to  reduce 
the  practice  of  vice  among  their  servants*     They  took  the  easier 
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coune  of  recognizing  and  regulating  what  they  thought  they 
could  not  check.  By  the  Act  of  1866,  amended  by  the  Act 
of  1869,  they  compelled  the  unfortunate  women  in  garrison 
towns  to  submit  themselves  periodically  to  medical  examination. 
The  healthy  were  discharged.  The  diseased  were  compulsorily 
detained  in  hospitals  until  they  were  cured,  when  they  also  were 
released  to  continue  the  practice  of  their  trade.  The  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  implicitly  told  that  if  they  were  careful  to  select 
one  of  these  Government  women  they  could  be  vicious  with 
impunity.  Tlie  climax  of  the  system  was  reached  in  1885,  when 
the  Conmiander-in-Chief  in  India  instructed  his  conunanding 
<rfkers  to  see  that  plenty  of  good-looking  girls  were  provided  for 
their  men,  and  that  they  had  all  proper  fiicilities  for  practising 
their  trade. 

Of  the  foul  barbarity  of  this  contrivance  of  the  Legislature  it  is 
diflkult  to  write  with  moderation,  even  at  this  distance  of  time. 
It  is  not  suggested  here  that  the  majority  of  the  men  who  were 
responsible  were  animated  by  vicious  motives.  It  was  only 
another  example  of  unimaginative  dullness  legislating  without 
responsibility.  But  the  efiect  of  deliberate  wickedness  could  not 
have  been  worse.  The  wretched  were  confirmed  in  wretched- 
ness. The  degraded  were  thrust  farther  into  the  depths  of 
degradation.  Thousands  of  human  beings  of  the  subject  class, 
originally  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  poverty  or  a  youthful 
lapse  from  principle,  were  jdaced  by  the  State  at  the  diqx)sal 
of  the  governing  class  for  the  foulest  purpose.  It  is  a  most 
vivid  illustration  of  the  rarity  of  complete  Liberalism,  that  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  remained  on  the  Statute  Book  for 
seventeen  years,  and  that  if  they  were  in  the  first  place  smuggled 
through  Parliament,  they  were  afterwards  defended  by  men  of  all 
parties  alike. 

A  fSew  politicians  like  James  Stansfdd  fought  steadily  in 
Parliament.  But  the  Parliamentary  machine  is  so  constructed, 
that  when  parties  are  divided  public  causes  fidl  to  the  ground. 
In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  reform 
came  by  way  of  a  struggle  outside  the  walls  of  the  L^islature. 
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blind  and  largely  unconscious  egoism  of  a  governing  class  and 
the  interest  of  its  depreciated  subjects,  has  never  been  elsewhere 
^  so  terribly  illustrated.  Prostitution  has  alwa)rs  been  regarded  by 
a  male  society  either  as  a  danger  or  as  a  convenience.  By  such 
women  as  have  known  of  its  existence  it  has  been  more  justly 
considered  as  an  example  of  heartless  oppression  and  abuse.  Only 
a  minority  of  the  women  who  engage  in  it  are  there  out  of  their 
own  choice.  The  great  bulk  of  this  trade,  which  is  now  not 
improperly  described  as  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  is  supplied  by 
unwilling  victims.  They  are  entrapped  in  childhood,  or  in  early 
youth,  they  are  corrupted  by  bad  housing  and  overcrowding,  they 
are  betrayed  by  seducers,  or  they  are  driven  by  starvation  wages 
to  earn  their  living  on  the  streets.  Their  condition  is  the  most 
wretched  of  any  people  in  the  world.  No  other  trade  is  so 
dangerous  to  those  who  are  employed  in  it,  or  so  quickly  uses  up 
their  lives.  No  other  trade  so  swiftly  devours  in  its  workpeople 
those  noble  qualities  of  the  mind  which  would  enable  them  to 
support  the  heaviest  physical  burdens.  In  prostitution  everything 
is  sooner  or  later  destroyed  that  most  adorns  body,  mind,  and 
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For  the  victims  of  this  traffi.c  in  flesh  the  Legislature  had  for 
long  provided  nothing  but  fine  and  imprisonment,  methods  which 
were  as  useless  to  deter  the  minority  which  was  corrupt  as  they 
were  powerless  to  save  the  majority  which  was  unfortunate.  The 
Liberal  could  adopt  only  one  course,  to  attack  the  causes  at  their 
roots,  to  amend  Statutes  like  the  Divorce  Act,  which  sancdoned 
vice  in  men,  to  protect  young  girls  by  raising  the  age  of  consent, 
and  to  impose  penalties  on  those  who  exploited  them,  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  housing  and  labour,  and  to  raise  wages.  The 
Government  which  was  left  in  power  by  Palmerston,  seeing 
prostitution  only  with  male  eyes,  made  a  hxaX  error.  They  set 
themselves,  not  to  make  prostitution  difficult  for  women,  but  to 
make  it  safe  for  men.  Thf  ^i^^By^^jmrdnrf d  hy  virr  griT 
seriously  Jnjuring  the  health  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Govern- 
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course  of  recognizing  and  regulating  what  they  thought  they 
could  not  check.  By  the  Act  of  1866,  amended  by  the  Act 
of  1869,  they  compelled  the  unfortunate  women  in  garrison 
towns  to  submit  themselves  periodically  to  medical  examination. 
The  healthy  were  discharged.  The  diseased  were  compulsorily 
detained  in  hospitak  until  they  were  cured,  when  they  also  were 
released  to  continue  the  practice  of  their  trade.  The  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  implicitly  told  that  if  they  were  careful  to  select 
one  of  these  Government  women  they  could  be  vicious  with 
impunity.  Tlie  climax  of  the  system  was  reached  in  1885,  when 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  instructed  his  commanding 
<rfkers  to  see  that  plenty  of  good-looking  girls  were  provided  for 
their  men,  and  that  they  IukI  all  proper  fiicilities  for  practising 
their  trade. 

Of  the  foul  barbarity  of  this  contrivance  of  the  Legishture  it  is 
diflkult  to  write  with  moderation,  even  at  this  distance  of  time. 
It  is  not  suggested  here  that  the  majority  of  the  men  who  were 
responsible  were  animated  by  vicious  motives.  It  was  only 
another  example  of  unimaginative  dullness  legislating  without 
responsibility.  But  the  efiect  of  deliberate  wickedness  could  not 
have  been  worse.  The  wretched  were  confirmed  in  wretched- 
ness. The  degraded  were  thrust  farther  into  the  depths  of 
degradation.  Thousands  of  human  beings  of  the  subject  class, 
originally  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  poverty  or  a  youthful 
lapse  from  principle,  were  placed  by  the  State  at  the  diqx)sal 
of  the  governing  class  for  the  foulest  purpose.  It  is  a  most 
vivid  illustration  of  the  rarity  of  complete  Liberalism,  that  the 
Contagioitf  Diseases  Acts  remained  on  the  Statute  Book  for 
seventeen  years,  and  that  if  they  were  in  the  first  place  smuggled 
through  Parliament,  they  were  afterwards  defended  by  men  of  all 
parties  alike. 

A  few  politicians  like  James  Stansfeld  fought  steadily  in 
Parliament.  But  the  Parliamentary  machine  is  so  constructed, 
that  when  parties  are  divided  public  causes  fidl  to  the  ground. 
In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  reform 
came  by  way  of  a  struggle  outside  the  walls  of  the  Legislature. 
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MfBL  Josephme  Bnder  wis  the  leader  of  the  aghatioo.  Seventieco 
years  of  %hting  against  vested  interests^  against  the  medical 
profession  and  the  Army,  against  indifference,  against  actiiFe  and 
persecuting  prudery,  and  against  phjrsical  violence  were  required, 
and  the  victory  was  not  completed  till  i886.  But  this  long 
agony  was  of  enormous  historical  importance*  It  not  only 
achieved  its  inunediate  object,  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  and  the 
further  result  of  the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1885;  its  indirect  eflfects  were  infinite.  It  was  the 
fint  organized  effi>rt  on  the  part  of  women  in  their  own 
political  interest.  It  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  taught  women,  irrespective  of  class  and  race,  the  value  of 
sc^darity.  It  stimulated  the  demand  (or  education,  for  better  moral 
standards^  for  the  franchise,  for  everything  which  would  enable 
women  to  control  their  own  lives  and  to  take  themselves  out  of 
the  disposition  of  men.  It  was  in  fiurt  the  greatest  nngle 
stimulus  to  that  vast  social  movement  for  the  emanctpadon 
of  women  which  is  to-day  visible  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
No  one  can  understand  the  modem  demand  for  Woman  Suffinge 
who  does  not  realize  that  the  driving  force  behind  it  is  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  prostitution  which  has  sprung  from 
Mrs.  Butler's  agitation.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  SuflBragists 
believe  that  political  domination  involves  moral  domination,  and 
that  involuntary  prostitution  will  exist  so  long  as  the  regulation 
of  women's  political  affiurs  rests  in  the  hands  of  men. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  represented  the  extreme  abuse 
of  the  male  ego.  But  the  Liberal  Government  of  1868,  which 
actually  passed  the  second  of  the  two  Acts,  did  not  a  little  in 
other  wa3rs  to  improve  the  condition  of  women.  The  Married 
Women's  Property  Act  of  1870  protected  the  wife^s  earnings 
against  her  husband,  and  permitted  her  to  enjoy,  for  her  own  use, 
property  which  she  had  acquired  by  inheritance.  The  Education 
Act  of  1870  permitted  women  to  be  elected  as  members  of  the 
new  School  Boards,  and  an  Act  of  1875  admitted  them  also  to 
Boards  of  Guardians.  These  three  Acts  marked  a  substantial 
rise  in  the  social  scale.    They  affected  chiefly  women  of  the 
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richer  classes.  But  the  admtswms  which  thejr  implied  were  of 
indefinite  extent  Society  had  begun  to  look  at  the  individual 
within  the  fiimily  as  it  had  begun  to  look  at  the  individual 
within  the  class  or  sect.  The  wife  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
separate  individual  from  her  husband,  and  the  presence  of  women 
on  public  bodies  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  argument  that 
women  should  be  confined  to  those  duties  which  they  could  only 
peifofm  in  association  with  men.  Marriage  had  ceased  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  a  decent  woman's  life.  In  spite  of  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  woman 
was  being  placed  in  Society,  in  some  measure  at  least,  in 
accordance  with  her  own  worth,  and  not  with  the  assumptions 
of  male  egoism. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  was  conspicuously 
Liberal,  and  it  was  justified  by  its  results.  Liberty  was  main- 
tained and  moral  rules  were  enforced  without  Palmerston's 
recklessness,  and  there  were  none  of  the  acts  of  petty  bulljring 
with  which  he  had  varied  his  tilting  at  tyrants.  The  general 
outline  of  the  new  policy  is  contained  in  a  memorandum  addressed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Queen  in  iAfi»  He  stated  its  principles 
to  be  ^That  England  should  keep  entire  in  her  own  hands  the 
means  of  estimating  her  own  obligations  upon  the  various  states 
of  fi^ts  as  they  arise  $  that  she  should  not  foreclose  and  narrow 
her  own  liberty  of  choice,  by  declarations  made  to  other  powers, 
in  their  real  or  supported  interests,  of  which  they  would  claim  to 
be  joint  interpreters ;  that  it  is  dangerous  for  her  to  assume  alone 
an  advanced,  and  therefore  an  isolated,  position,  in  regard  to 
European  controversies;  that,  come  what  may,  it  b  better  for 
her  to  promise  too  little  than  too  much ;  that  she  should  not 
encourage  the  weak  by  giving  expectations  of  aid  to  resist  the 
strong,  but  should  rather  seek  to  deter  the  strong  by  firm  but 
moderate  language,  from  aggression  on  the  weak ;  that  she  should 
seek  to  develop  and  mature  the  action  of  a  common,  or  public,  or 
European  opinion,  as  the  best  standing  bulwark  against  wrong, 
but  should  beware  of  seeming  to  lay  down  the  law  of  that  opinion 
by  her  own  authority,  and  thus  running  the  risk  of  setting  ag^nst 
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her,  and  against  right  and  justice,  that  general  sentiment  which 
ought  to  be,  and  generally  would  be,  arrayed  in  their  fiivour.  I 
am  persuaded  that  opinions  of  this  colour  are  the  only  opinions 
which  the  country  is  disposed  to  approve.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  on  that  account  it  is  one  whit  less  disposed  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time,  to  cast  in  its  lot  upon  any  fitting  occasion  with  the 
cause  it  believes  to  be  right."  < 

his  is  a  sort  of  middle  between  Palmerstonism  and  Cobdenisnu 
It  repudiates  the  balance  of  power.  It  condemns  isohted,  single* 
handed  war  on  behalf  of  weak  nations  against  strong,  and 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  international  co-operation.  But  it 
lays  down  no  general  rule  of  non-interference,  it  justifies  diplo- 

Imatic  protest  against  the  immoral  treatment  of  one  naticm  by 
another,  and  it  admits  that  war  may  sometimes  be  right  and 
necessary,  even  when  no  specifically  British  interest  is  directly 
involved.^  It  is  probably  as  nearly  a  precise  definition  of  Liberal 
policy  as  could  be  made  in  connection  with  a  nutter  where 
ecision  is  extremely  difficult. 

Ministers  were  more  than  once  severely  tested  during  their 
term  of  office.  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  made 
some  attempt  to  suggest  a  general  reduction  of  armaments.  The 
British  forces  had  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  expenditure  on 
both  the  war  services  had  been  cut  down.  Lord  Clarendon's 
tentative  advances  were  at  least  disinterested.  He  approached  the 
French  Emperor  and  Bismarck.  Each  waited  for  the  other  to 
begin,  and  on  the  15th  July,  1870,  six  months  after  the  proposals 
were  made,  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  supplied 
a  tragically  ironic  comment  on  their  futility.  The  British 
Government  suggested  mediation,  but  without  success,  and  in 
another  six  months  France  was  at  the  feet  of  her  enemies. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  an  old  subordinate  of  Palmerston,  was  the 

'  Morley's  Gladstone,  ii.  318. 

*  For  a  statement  of  Gladstone's  views  on  war  and  the  Manchester 
doctrine,  see  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  March,  1880,  quoted 
in  Morl^s  dadstone,  iii.  182. 
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only  responsible  statesman  who  suggested  intervention  on  her 
behalf.'  The  quarrel  was  her  own.  If  Bismarck  had  been 
dishonest,  Napoleon  III  had  been  little  better,  and  the  French 
people  had  been  as  eager  for  war  as  the  German.  Ministers 
had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality. 

On  two  controversies  arising  out  of  the  war  they  showed 
themselves  as  prompt  and  as  resolute  as  any  one  could  have 
wished.  In  order  to  prejudice  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
Bismarck  published  some  proposals  which  the  French  Emperor 
had  made  to  the  King  of  Prussia  a  few  years  before  for  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  to  France.  The  independence  of 
Belgium  had  been  guaranteed  by  England,  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia  in  1839,  and  this  plan  was  as  immoral  in 
itself  as  it  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  was 
suggested  that  England  was  not  concerned  single-handed  to 
enforce  a  treaty  to  which  othtvi  Powers  were  parties.  Gladstone 
was  determined  at  least  to  attempt  it.  An  ingenious  treaty  was 
contrived  between  Great  Britain  and  the  two  belligerents,  by 
which  either  France  or  Germany  was  to  go  to  war  in  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  if  the  independence  of  Belgium  was  violated 
by  the  other.  The  House  of  Commons  voted  two  millions  of 
money  and  approved  of  an  increase  of  the  forces  by  20,000  men. 
The  treaty  and  the  Parliamentary  votes  were  sufficient  proofs 
of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  defend  the  Belgians, 
and  no  hostile  army  set  foot  upon  their  soil.  This  was  an 
intervention  in  a  good  cause,  made  without  bluster,  and  it  was 
justified  by  success. 

The  second  occasion  for  strong  action  was  a  similar  violation 
of  an  international  agreement.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which 
ended  the  Crimean  War,  Russia  and  Turkey  had  agreed  to 
place  no  ships  of  war  upon  the  Black  Sea.  This  was  a  futile 
interference  with  what  might  almost  be  called  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  two  countries,  in  an  inland  sea  which  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  their  own  territories.  But  such  as  it  was, 
it  was  made  binding  in  most  solemn  terms.    Russia  could  have 

■  Tiwust  35th  September*  1870. 
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obtained  a  release  by  diplomatic  means  without  any  difficulty. 
She  preferred,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  to 
announce  that  she  intended  to  be  no  longer  bounded  by  this 
restriction.  This  was  an  impudent  breach  of  her  engagement, 
made  possible  only  by  the  difficulties  of  her  associates.  The 
English  Government  acted  again  with  vigour  and  directness. 
Lord  Granville  <  wrote  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Petersburg 
in  language  which  was  really  that  of  Gladstone :  ^  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  effect  of  such  doctrine,  and  of  any  proceeding 
which,  with  or  without  avowal,  is  founded  upon  it,  is  to  bring 
the  entire  authority  and  efficacy  of  treaties  under  the  discretionary 
control  of  each  one  of  the  Powers  who  may  have  signed  them, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  the  entire  destruction  of  treaties 
in  their  essence."  ^  Mr.  Odo  Russell  got  the  support  of  Pnnsia 
by  saying  that  Engknd  would  fight,  even  if  she  had  no  allies,3 
and  a  conference  in  London  resolved  formally  that  no  single 
nation  could  arrogate  to  itself  the  power  of  dispensing  with  a 
treaty.  The  obnoxious  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  then 
repealed.  Here  again  the  readiness  to  use  force  in  support  of 
moral  rules  was  successful. 

A  third  occasion  for  intervention  arose  when  Germany  re- 
quired France  to  cede  the  two  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Gladstone  wished  to  procure  a  European  protest  against  this 
transfer  of  territory  without  the  assent  of  the  inhabitants.  ^  My 
opinion  certainly  is  that  the  transfer  of  territory  and  inhabitants 
by  mere  force  calls  for  the  reprobation  of  Europe,  and  that 
Europe  is  entitled  to  utter  it  with  good  effect."  4  He  did 
not  suggest  that  England  should  step  in  single-handed,  in  the 
manner  of  Palmerston.  It  was  Europe's  duty  as  it  was  Europe's 
interest.  ^A  matter  of  this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
principle  a  question  between  the  two  belligerents  only,  but 
involves  considerations  of  l^itimate  interest  to  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe.    It  appears  to  bear  on  the  Belgian  question  in  parti- 

'  He  succeeded  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  Foreign  Office  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
*  Morley's  Gladstone,  ii.  350.  >  Ibid,,  353.  *  Ibid.,  iL  346. 
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ciilar.  It  if  abo  a  principle  likdjr  to  be  of  greit  contequeoce 
in  the  eventual  tetdement  of  the  Eattern  question*'*  >  He 
apprehended  ^  that  this  violent  laceration  and  transfer  is  to  lead 
us  from  bad  to  worse,  and  to  be  the  kipnmng  of  a  new  series 
of  European  complications.*'  *  He  was  perfectly  right*  His  aim 
could  onlj  be  secured  with  the  assistance  of  the  neutrd  Powers, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  had  just  shown  how  little  she  r^arded 
rules  of  morality  and  the  public  opinion  of  Europe*  Bismarck 
had  indeed  begun  a  new  er^  and  the  theory  of  compensation 
was  being  substituted  for  the  theory  of  obligation.  It  was  no 
longer  ^I  keep  my  word,  therefore  you  must  keep  yours,"  but 
^I  will  acquiesce  in  your  breaking  your  word,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  break  mine."  Ghdstone's  attempt  to  maintain  the  better 
system  was  prevented  by  his  Cabinet,  and  with  Russia  imitating 
German  contempt  for  morality,  it  was  probably  the  wisest  course 
to  do  nothing. 

After  these  two  demonstrations  of  their  readiness  to  enforce 
moral  rules  where  the  circumstances  required  it,  the  Govern- 
ment showed  that  they  were  equally  ready  to  observe  moral 
rules  even  against  their  own  material  interest.  The  American 
Civil  War  had  left  them  the  onerous  legacy  of  the  Alabama 
claims.  The  Alabama  was  a  privateer,  which  Palmerston  and 
Russell,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  American  Ambassador, 
had  allowed  to  sail  from  Birkenhead.  In  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  she  had  inflicted  great  damage  upon 
the  shipping  of  the  North,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  American  Government  had  claimed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  pay  compensation  for  the  consequences  of  their 
negligence.  Their  case  was  spcnlt  by  the  impudent  inclusion 
of  claims  for  remote  injuries,  including  the  whole  cost  of  the 
war  after  the  last  defeat  of  the  Confederate  army  in  the  field.3 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  had  steadily  refused  to  admit 
liability.    Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  had  more  wisdom  and 

"  Morley's  GkubUme,  iL  347.  «  Ibid^  34a 

*  The  Prfane  Minister  esHmafed  these  at  more  than  the  whole 
Natiooal  Debt  (Lord  Selbome's  Mmorials,  II.  L  231.) 
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more  real  couraigie.    The  whole  case  was  submitted  to  a  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  Geneva  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
two  disputants,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  BraziL     Great  Britain 
was  held  to  be  responsible,  and  damages  were  awarded*     The 
American  claims  for  direct  injury  were  nine  and  a  half  milliona. 
The  award  was  for  three  and  a  quarter.    This  was  perh^is  the 
greatest  act  of  the  Government.    For  the  first  time  in  history, 
a  great  State,  instead  of  asserting  its  claims  by  force,  had  agreed 
to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  hjul 
paid  damages  for  its  wrong-doing  as  if  it  had  been  a  private 
person  in  a  court  of  law.    The  cause  of  international  morality 
advances  slowly,  and  reaction  is  frequent  and  universal.     But 
the  disposition  to  subdue  ^oism  to  the  conmion  interest  and  to 
subordinate  national  vanity  to  moral  rules  grows  steadily  on  the 
whole.     The  first  important  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the 
Liberal    Government  which  submitted    to  the  arbitration    at 
Geneva. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GLADSTONE  VERSUS  DISRAELI 

The  history  of  the  Disraeli  Ministry  which  in  1874  followed 
that  of  Gladstone  is  almost  entirely  a  history  of  foreign  policy. 
The  new  Premier  had  described  the  domestic  activity  of  his 
predecessor  as  a  policy  of  plundering  and  blundering,  and  he 
himself  avoided  the  imputation  of  either  form  of  error  by  doing 
little  of  any  significance  at  home.  In  efiect  he  revived  the 
system  of  Palmerston,  and  endeavoured  to  distract  the  popular 
attention  from  domestic  grievances  by  splendid  demonstrations 
abroad.  One  or  two  useful  Liberal  measures,  besides  the  Em- 
ployers and  Workmen  Act,  were  passed  into  hw.  An  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  empowered  municipal  corporations  to  acquire 
land  by  compulsory  purchase,  for  the  erection  of  workmen's 
houses.  This  was  an  entirely  wise  application  of  the  new  col- 
lectivist  principles,  and  a  belated  individualist  was  discovered  in 
Mr.  Fawcett,  who  opposed  the  Bill,  on  strictly  logical  grounds, 
as  ^  class  legislation."  The  same  argument  would  abolish  the 
Poor  Law.  Another  measure  of  great  utility  was  forced  on  the 
Government  by  Plimsoll,  a  Liberal  philanthropist.  It  provided 
for  the  inspection  and  detention  of  unseaworthy  ships,  and  was  a 
notable  example  of  interference  with  private  property  and  freedom 
of  contract  in  the  interest  of  a  class  of  adult  men.  A  third  reform 
of  a  Liberal  kind  was  due  to  Pamell,  the  new  leader  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  anaended  the  Prison  Bill  of  1877  ^7  inserting 
a  clause  that  persons  guilty  of  seditious  libel  should  be  treated  as 
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first-class  mbdemeanants  and  not  as  common  criminals, 
was  the  high-water  mark  of  the  reacdon  from  the  eighteenth- 
century  treatment  of  political  criticism.  In  1777  an  honest 
Republican  might  have  been  treated  as  a  felon.  Since  1877  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  the  motives  even  of  the  advocate  of 
Revolution.  Even  the  law  shows  respect  for  the  right  of  the 
common  man  to  censure  his  governors.  A  last  Liberal  measure 
was  the  Act  of  1878,  which  enabled  Universities  to  confer 
medical  degrees  upon  women.  These  Acts  were  substantiallj 
all  the  important  domestic  legislation  of  the  Ministry. 

While  thus  abstaining  from  activity  at  home,  Disraeli  gratified 
his  instinct  for  magnificence  abroad,  and  sacrificed  morality  and 
interest  on  the  altar  of  prestige  One  bold  stroke  was  to  buy 
from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  his  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
feat  was  not  so  si^endid  as  it  was  claimed  to  be.  It  gave  England 
no  additional  hold  over  the  route  to  India,  which,  in  time  of  war, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  fleet,  whether  the  Canal  is  English 
or  Egyptian.  But  it  gave  England  a  deciding  voice  in  the 
management  of  a  neutral  waterway,  and  prevented  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  other  and  less  altruistic  Powers.  This  action 
at  least  did  no  harm.  The  other  proceedings  of  the  Government 
were  almost  uniformly  disgraceful,  and  most  disgraceful  where 
they  were  most  pretentious.  In  the  Balkans  and  in  A%hanistan 
they  were  guilty  of  conduct  which  was  at  once  vain^orious, 
unsuccessful,  and  wrongs  and  neither  in  objects,  nor  methods,  nor 
results  was  there  anything  worthy  of  credit.  The  first  of  these 
shabby  performances  took  place  in  the  Near  East,  where  they 
adopted  PalmersCon*s  policy  of  protecting  Turkey  without  any  or 
his  excuse.  It  could  be  urged  in  fiivour  of  the  Crimean  War 
that  it  was  undertaken  to  enable  the  Turks  to  set  their  house  in 
order,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  possibility  of  that  reg^neratioo 
might  justify  an  honest  man  in  supporting  Turkey  hgainst  Russia. 
Palmenton  retained  that  belief  until  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
Disraeli's  accession  it  could  not  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  being.  After  twenty  years,  Turkish  Government  of 
subject  Christian  races  remained  what  it  had  alwajrs  been,  and  in 
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1876  a  just  and  necessary  revolt  in  Bulgaria  was  suppressed  with 
the  usual  Turkish  incidents  of  massacre,  burning  alive,  rape, 
torture,  and  destruction  of  property.  Gladstone  was  inspired  to 
a  passionate  demand  for  armed  intervention,  and  the  British 
peoples  have  never  been  so  deeply  stirred  as  by  his  pamphlet  to 
ignore  the  distinctions  of  party,  class,  and  creed.  Dimeli  treated 
the  news  of  outrage  with  characteristic  flippancy,  and  talked 
airily  of  ^co£fee-house  babble,"  even  when  Lord  Derby,  hb 
Foreign  Secretary,  was  instructing  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  to  protest  against  the  atrocities  of  the  Turkish 
agents.  The  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. We  had  taken  Turkey  under  our  protection  twenty 
jrears  before,  to  serve  our  private  ends,  and  as  we  had  helped  to 
maintain  the  system  of  government,  so  we  were  entitled  to 
denounce  its  abuse.  There  was  indeed  only  one  step  for  an 
honourable  and  courageous  people  to  take,  to  confess  our  error 
and  to  confine  Turkish  sovereignty  to  Turkish  people.  There 
was  no  question  of  single-handed  action.  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Germany  agreed,  in  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  to  require  the 
Sultan  to  reform  his  government,  and  France  and  Italy  concurred. 
Great  Britain  refused  to  join  the  others,  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  not  been  consulted  from  the  first.  This  policy  had  but  one 
morive,  distrust  of  Russia ;  it  had  but  one  consequence,  the  en- 
couragement of  Turkey.  The  joint  Memorandum  was  ineflfective, 
and  in  the  face  of  Anglo-Russian  jealousy,  the  Sultan  snapped  his 
fingers  at  suggestions  of  reform. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  Great  Britain  refused  to  join 
Russia  in  a  naval  demonstration  in  the  Bosphorus.  The  Tsar 
then  declared  that  he  would  act  alone,  and  gave  the  British 
Ambassador  his  word  of  honour  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
annexing  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  or  or  permanently 
occupjring  Constantinople.  On  the  lips  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  of 
the  Crimean  War  such  a  pledge  might  have  meant  little.  On 
the  lips  of  the  Tsar  Alexander,  a  genuine  Liberal,  who  had 
emancipated  the  serfs  and  given  his  subjects,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  courts  of  law  in  place  of  bureaucratic  caprice,  it 
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meant  very  much.     Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Tsar 
was  honest  in  his  professions,  and  that  he  was  impelled  by  a  dis- 
interested wave  of  enthusiasm  among  his  subjects.     The  Balkan 
question  is  the  one  question  on  which  a  Russian  Government  always 
expresses  the  opinions  of  the  Russian  people.     But  even  if  the 
Tsar  had  been  dishonest,  and  if  England  had   been  placed   in 
a  real   dilemma,  it  was  entirely  England's   fiiulc     The   Tory 
Government,  by  refusing  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers, 
had  left  only  two  alternatives  possible  to  Russia :  to  do  nothing, 
or  to  interfere  single-handed.     When  she  showed  signs  of  adopt- 
ing the  second,  Disraeli  at   the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  made 
ominous  references  to  war.     Everything  was  done  by  the  Tory 
Press  to  inflame  the  popular  mind  against  Russia,  and  to  divert 
attention  from  the  real  issue.     Even  the  Liberal  Opposition  was 
distracted,  and    in    Parliament  Mr.   Gladstone  maintained   his 
straight  and  courageous  course  almost  without  a  helper.'     When 
the  Russians  had  crossed  the  border,  and,  after  an  astonishingly 
successful  resistance   by  the  Turks,  were  actually  approaching 
Constantinople,  the  balance  of  English  opinion  swung  against 
them,  and  the  Government  openly  prepared  for  war,^  The  music- 
halls  rallied  to  their  support,  the  name  of  Jingo  was  invented, 
and  Gladstone's  windows  were  broken  by  the  mob.     But  the 
conclusion  of  peace  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  ended  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  and  prevented  the  war   between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.    The  Tory  Government  was  saved, 
by  no  fault  of  its  own,  from  a  moral  disaster  which  no  nuterial 
successes  could  have  eSEured.     During  the  negotiations  which 
followed  the  Treaty  they  made  full  use  of  the  dangerous  temper 
which  they  had  aroused. 

The  terms  of  the   Treaty   gave  them    an    opportunity  of 
enforcing  a  Liberal  principle,  and  for  the  first  time  Russia  ouule 

*  One  of  his  resolutions  advocating  intervention  was  beaten  by  131 
votes,  a  far  greater  majority  than  the  Government  could  expect  on  any 
party  measure. 

*  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  resigned  their  posts  in  the 
Ministry  rather  than  share  the  responsibility  of  such  a  crime.  The 
former  suspended  his  resignation  for  a  few  weeks. 
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a  fkbe  step.  The  treaty  gave  Russia  a  small  indemnity  and  a 
little  territory.  Bulgaria  was  made  an  independent  principality, 
and  the  Turks,  as  Gladstone  had  demanded,  ^  one  and  all,  bag 
and  baggage,  cleared  out  from  the  province  they  had  desolated 
and  profiined."  Russia  had  done  single-handed  what  it  should 
have  been  the  duty  and  the  pride  of  England  to  help  her  to  da 
But  the  treaty,  as  it  stood,  was  as  much  an  infraction  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  as  the  pkcing  of  armed  ships  upon  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  British  Government  very  properiy  reqiured  an 
international  agreement.  Russia  at  first  refused,  and  if  this 
difficult  situaHon  had  not  been  the  direct  result  of  their  own 
unprincipled  conduct,  the  British  Government  would  have  had  a 
very  good  excuse  for  war.  A  disaster  was  once  more  imminent, 
and  Lord  Derby  finally  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Cranbome,>  and  the  Tory  Press  once  more  fanned  the  flames 
of  national  hatred. 

But  Disraeli  was  above  all  things  a  contriver  of  efiects,  and 
while  his  followers  applauded  his  firmness  and  resolution  in 
maintaining  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  was  privately  engaged  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces.  He  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Russia,  agree- 
ing  to  support  her  at  the  international  conference  in  asking  sub- 
stantially for  what  she  had  obtained  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
He  then  proceeded  with  great  solemnity  to  Berlin,  after  having 
apparently  humiliated  his  adversary,  and  Russia  obtained  what 
she  wanted  without  difficulty.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  made  few 
alterations  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefiuio,  and  the  most  important 
was  unquestionably  for  the  worse.  The  extent  of  the  New 
Bulgaria  was  reduced,  and  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
which  a  few  years  later  joined  together  to  form  the  present 
State.  The  reduction  was  effircted  by  the  restoration  of  Mace- 
donia to  Turkey,  and  as  these  words  are  being  written  that 
unhappy  district,  after  another  generation  of  distress,  has  become 
the  cause  of  another  Balkan  war.  The  policy  of  Disraeli  was 
for  the  time  as  popular  as  that  of  Palmerston  had  ever  been. 
Surveyed  after  thirty-five  years,  it  appears  to  have  consisted  in 

'  Afterwards  llarqois  o£  Salisbury. 
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encouraging  Turkejr  to  fight  in  defence  of  an  iniquitous  system  of 
government,  and,  after  nearly  involving  the  British  people  in 
a  war  for  a  vile  cause,  in  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia 
to  suffer  for  another  generation  at  the  hands  of  their  unregenerate 
oppressors.  Through  this  policy,  for  the  last  thirty  years  the 
Macedonian  peasant,  setting  out  in  the  morning  for  the  fields^ 
has  not  known  that  on  his  return  in  the  evening  he  would  not 
find  his  house  burnt  to  the  ground  and  his  wife  dishonoured. 
Through  this  policy,  the  bloody  issue  of  the  Balkans  has  now 
been  settled  for  the  second  time  by  a  savage  and  destructive  war. 
The  transaction,  so  selfish  in  its  origin,  so  shameless  in  its 
methods,  and  so  horrible  in  its  consequences,  is  generally  de- 
scribed by  admirers  of  Beaconsfield  in  his  own  words,  as  his 
achievement  of  ^  Peace  with  Honour."  >  ( 

The  next  scene  for  the  display  of  this  reckless  and  improvident 
system  was  Afghanistan.  The  Viceroy  of  India  was  Lord 
Lytton,  whose  strong  character  was  expressed  in  a  wise  and 
vigorous  conduct  of  domestic  a£Eurs,  and  a  conduct  of  foreign 
affiun  which  was  only  vigorous.  His  attention  was  directed, 
soon  after  the  Balkan  difficulty  b^an,  to  Central  Asia.  In 
that  quarter  Russia,  following  her  usual  habit  of  advancing  in 
Asia  whenever  she  was  repulsed  in  Europe,  had  come  into  touch 
with  the  Afghans.  The  policy  of  the  Gladstone  Government, 
in  similar  circumstances,  had  alwajrs  been  to  negotiate  directly 
with  Russia,  and  they  had  steadily  refused  to  use  other  peoples 
as  tools  of  their  diplomacy.  This  was  not  merely  a  moral,  it  was 
also  a  wise  rule  of  conduct.  Just  as  strong  and  independent 
Balkan  States  were  better  barriers  against  Russia  than  a  corrupt 

■  Beaconsfisld  did  not  stop  at  this  point  He  made  a  treaty  with 
Turkey,  binding  us  to  defend  her  possessions  in  Asia,  and  her  to  reform 
her  system  of  government  The  reforms  were  never  carried  out,  and 
fifteen  jrears  later  the  Armenian  massacres  showed  what  Turkish 
promises  were  worth.  One  omission  was  made  in  these  arrangements. 
Bismarck  offered  to  support  a  British  occupation  of  Eg3rpt  Beacons- 
field  refused  thus  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
took  a  worthless  "  lease  "  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  instead.  The  sanction 
of  Europe  for  our  incursioa  into  Egypt  was  thus  lost 
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ind  enfeebled  Turkey,  to  the  best  bulwarks  of  India  were  native 
tribes  who  had  no  reason  to  fear  British  aggression,  and  every 
reason  to  believe  that  she  would  protect  them  against  the  en- 
croachments of  other  States.  The  policy  of  Liberalism  coincided 
with  that  of  almost  every  Indian  statesman  of  experience. 
Everything  had  been  done,  in  past  times,  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  dictating  to  the  small  peoples  beyond  the  frontier.  ^  Sur- 
round India,^  wrote  Lord  Lytton's  predecessor,  ^with  strong, 
friendly,  and  independent  states,  who  will  have  more  interest 
in  keeping  well  with  us  than  with  any  other  Power.**  > 

This  was  the  policy  of  wisdom.  Lord  Lytton  and  his  Home 
Government  preferred  to  adopt  the  other  policy,  and  to  make 
the  Amir  of  A^hanistan  a  pawn  in  their  game  with  Russia. 
^A  tod  in  the  hands  of  Russia  I  will  never  allow  him  to 
become.  Such  a  tool  it  would  be  my  duty  to  break  before  it 
could  be  used."  ^  In  other  words,  the  Amir  was  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  England  in  order  that  he  might  be  unable  to 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  He  was  requested  to  receive 
a  British  Envoy  in  terms  which  would  have  been  more  properiy 
addressed  to  an  open  enemy  than  to  an  ally,  and  from  the  first 
Lord  Lytton  adopted  a  tone  which  did  nothing  to  conciliate 
and  everything  to  disturb  a  race  who  are,  beyond  almost  all 
others,  suspicious  of  foreign  interference.  The  result  was  that 
Shere  Ali  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  whose  manners 
were  better  if  her  aims  were  not  less  selfish  than  those  of  the 
British  Viceroy.  Russia  was  not  reluctant  to  embarrass  Eng- 
land in  Central  Asia,  and  the  Bulgarian  dispute  was  followed  by 
the  despatch  of  a  Russian  mission  to  Kabul.  The  Amir  ob- 
jected, but  was  powerless.  The  Russian  representative  soon 
left  the  country,  but  not  before  his  object,  the  provocation  of  the 
Viceroy,  had  been  achieved.     Lord  Lytton  retaliated  by  sending 

'  Lord  Mayo,  quoted  in  Hansard^  HI.  cciliii.  312.  Lady  Betty 
Balfour's  Lord  Lytiop^s  Indian  Admimstration  is  a  very  good  account 
ci  the  Viceroy's  ahns  and  methods.  See  also  the  Bine  Book»  Papers 
RelaUng  to  A/gkamsian  (1878). 

*  Balfour,  3a 
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obtained  a  release  by  diplomatic  means  without  any  difficulty. 
She  preferred,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Franco-Prusrian  War,  to 
announce  that  she  intended  to  be  no  longer  bounded  by  this 
restriction.  This  was  an  impudent  breach  of  her  engagement, 
made  possible  only  by  the  difficulties  of  her  associates.  The 
English  Government  acted  again  with  vigour  and  directness. 
Lord  Granville  <  wrote  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Petersburg 
in  language  which  was  really  that  of  Gladstone :  ^  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  effect  of  such  doctrine,  and  of  any  proceeding 
which,  with  or  without  avowal,  is  founded  upon  it,  is  to  bring 
the  entire  authority  and  efficacy  of  treaties  under  the  discretionary 
control  of  each  one  of  the  Powers  who  may  have  signed  them, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  the  entire  destruction  of  treaties 
in  their  essence."  ^  Mr.  Odo  Russell  got  the  support  of  Prusna 
by  saying  that  England  would  fight,  even  if  she  had  no  allies,3 
and  a  conference  in  London  resolved  formally  that  no  single 
nation  could  arrogate  to  itself  the  power  of  dispensing  with  a 
treaty.  The  obnoxious  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  then 
repealed.  Here  again  the  readiness  to  use  force  in  support  of 
moral  rules  was  successful. 

A  third  occasion  for  intervention  arose  when  Germany  re- 
quired France  to  cede  the  two  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Gladstone  wished  to  procure  a  European  protest  against  this 
transfer  of  territory  without  the  assent  of  the  inhabitants.  ^^  My 
opinion  certainly  is  that  the  transfer  of  territory  and  inhabitants 
by  mere  force  calls  for  the  reprobation  of  Europe,  and  that 
Europe  is  entided  to  utter  it  with  good  effi5Ct."4  He  did 
not  suggest  that  England  should  step  in  single-handed,  in  the 
manner  of  Palmerston.  It  was  Europe's  duty  as  it  was  Europe's 
interest.  **A  matter  of  this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
principle  a  question  between  the  two  belligerents  only,  but 
involves  considerations  of  legitimate  interest  to  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe.    It  appears  to  bear  on  the  Belgian  question  in  parti- 

'  He  succeeded  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  Foreign  Office  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
*  Morley's  Gladstone,  ii.  350.  >  Ibid,,  353.  «  Ibid.,  n.  346. 
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ciilar.  It  if  abo  a  principle  likdjr  to  be  of  great  contequeoce 
in  the  eventoal  tetdement  of  the  Eattern  quettton***!  He 
aqjiprehended  ^  that  this  violent  laceration  and  tramfer  it  to  lead 
us  from  bad  to  worse,  and  to  be  the  kiginmng  of  a  new  series 
of  European  complications.*'  *  He  was  perfectly  right*  His  aim 
could  onlj  be  secured  with  the  assistance  of  the  neutrd  Powers, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  had  just  shown  how  little  she  r^arded 
rules  of  morality  and  the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  Bismarck 
had  indeed  begun  a  new  er^  and  the  theory  of  compensation 
was  being  substituted  for  the  theory  of  obligation*  It  was  no 
longer  ^I  keep  my  word,  therefore  jrou  must  keep  yours,**  but 
^I  will  acquiesce  in  your  breaking  your  word,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  break  mine.**  Gladstone*s  attempt  to  maintain  the  better 
qrstem  was  prevented  by  his  Cabinet,  and  with  Russia  imitating 
German  contempt  for  morality,  it  was  probably  the  wisest  course 
to  do  nothing. 

After  these  two  demonstrations  of  their  readiness  to  enforce 
moral  rules  where  the  circumstances  required  it,  the  Govern- 
ment showed  that  they  were  equally  ready  to  observe  moral 
rules  even  against  their  own  material  interest.  The  American 
Civil  War  had  left  them  the  onerous  legacy  of  the  Alabama 
claims.  The  Alabama  was  a  privateer,  which  Palmerston  and 
Russell,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  American  Ambassador, 
had  allowed  to  sail  from  Birkenhead.  In  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  she  had  inflicted  great  damage  upon 
the  shipping  of  the  North,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  American  Government  had  chimed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  pay  compensation  for  the  consequences  of  their 
negligence.  Their  case  was  spcnlt  by  the  impudent  inclusion 
of  claims  for  remote  injuries,  including  the  whole  cost  of  the 
war  after  the  last  defeat  of  the  Confederate  army  in  the  fieldj 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  had  steadily  reftised  to  admit 
liability.    Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  had  more  wisdom  and 

'  Morley's  GkubUme,  iL  347.  •  Jbid^  34a 

*  The  Prime  Minister  estimated  these  at  more  than  the  whole 
Natiooal  Debt  (Lord  Selbome's  McmcriaU,  11.  L  231.) 
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obtained  a  release  by  diplomatic  means  without  any  difficulty. 
She  preferred,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  to 
announce  that  she  intended  to  be  no  longer  bounded  by  this 
restriction.  This  was  an  impudent  breach  of  her  engagement, 
made  possible  only  by  the  difficulties  of  her  associates.  The 
English  Government  acted  again  with  vigour  and  directness. 
Lord  Granville  <  wrote  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Petersburg 
in  language  which  was  really  that  of  Gladstone :  ^  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  effect  of  such  doctrine,  and  of  any  proceeding 
which,  with  or  without  avowal,  is  founded  upon  it,  is  to  bring 
the  entire  authority  and  efficacy  of  treaties  under  the  discretionary 
control  of  each  one  of  the  Powers  who  may  have  signed  them, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  the  entire  destruction  of  treaties 
in  their  essence."  ^  Mr.  Odo  Russell  got  the  support  of  Prussia 
by  saying  that  England  would  fight,  even  if  she  had  no  allies,3 
and  a  conference  in  London  resolved  formally  that  no  sin^ 
nation  could  arrogate  to  itself  the  power  of  dispensing  with  a 
treaty.  The  obnoxious  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  then 
repealed.  Here  again  the  readiness  to  use  force  in  support  of 
moral  rules  was  successful. 

A  third  occasion  for  intervention  arose  when  Germany  re- 
quired France  to  cede  the  two  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Gladstone  wished  to  procure  a  European  protest  against  this 
transfer  of  territory  without  the  assent  of  the  inhabitants.  ^  My 
opinion  certainly  is  that  the  transfer  of  territory  and  inhabitants 
by  mere  force  calls  for  the  reprobation  of  Europe,  and  that 
Europe  is  entitled  to  utter  it  with  good  effect."  4  He  did 
not  suggest  that  England  should  step  in  single-handed,  in  the 
manner  of  Palmerston.  It  was  Europe's  duty  as  it  was  Europe's 
interest.  **A  matter  of  this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
principle  a  question  between  the  two  belligerents  only,  but 
involves  considerations  of  legitimate  interest  to  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe.    It  appears  to  bear  on  the  Belgian  question  in  parti- 

'  He  succeeded  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  Foreign  Office  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
*  Morley*s  Gladstone,  ii.  350.  >  Ibid,,  353.  ^  Ibid^  \L  346. 
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ciilar.  It  if  abo  a  principle  likdjr  to  be  of  great  cantequeoce 
in  the  eventiial  tetdement  of  the  Eastern  question*'*  >  He 
apprehended  ^  that  this  violent  laceration  and  transfer  is  to  lead 
us  from  bad  to  worse,  and  to  be  the  higinmng  of  a  new  series 
of  European  complications.**  *  He  was  perfectly  right*  His  aim 
could  onlj  be  secured  with  the  assistance  of  the  neutrd  Powers, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  had  just  shown  how  little  she  r^arded 
rules  of  morality  and  the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  Bismarck 
had  indeed  begun  a  new  er^  and  the  theory  of  compensation 
was  being  substituted  for  the  theory  of  obligation*  It  was  no 
longer  ^  I  keep  my  word,  therefore  jrou  must  keep  your^**  but 
^I  will  acquiesce  in  your  breaking  your  word,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  break  mine.**  Gladstone*s  attempt  to  maintain  the  better 
qrstem  was  prerented  by  hb  Cabinet,  and  with  Russia  imitating 
German  contempt  for  morality,  it  was  probably  the  wisest  coune 
to  do  nothing. 

After  these  two  demonstrations  of  their  readiness  to  enforce 
moral  rules  where  the  circumstances  required  it,  the  Govern- 
ment showed  that  they  were  equally  ready  to  observe  moral 
rules  even  against  their  own  material  interest.  The  American 
Civil  War  had  left  them  the  onerous  legacy  of  the  Alabama 
claims.  The  Alabama  was  a  privateer,  which  Palmerston  and 
Russell,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  American  Ambassador, 
had  allowed  to  sail  from  Birkenhead.  In  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  she  had  inflicted  great  damage  upon 
the  shipping  of  the  North,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  American  Government  had  claimed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  pay  compensation  for  the  consequences  of  their 
negligence.  Their  case  was  spoilt  by  the  impudent  inclusion 
of  claims  for  remote  injuries,  including  the  whole  cost  of  the 
war  after  the  last  defeat  of  the  Confederate  army  in  the  field.3 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  had  steadily  refused  to  admit 
liability.    Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  had  more  wisdom  and 

"  Morley's  Gladstone,  '±  347.  *  Ibid^  34a 

*  The  Prime  Minister   estimated  these  at  more  than  the  whole 
Natiooal  Debt  (Lord  Selbome's  McmcriaU,  II.  L  231.) 
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more  real  counigc«    The  whole  case  was  submitted  to  a  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  Geneva  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
two  disputants,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  BraziL     Great  Britam 
was  held  to  be  responsible,  and  damages  were  awarded*     The 
American  claims  for  direct  injury  were  nine  and  a  half  millions. 
The  award  was  (or  three  and  a  quarter*    This  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  act  of  the  Government*     For  the  first  time  in  historjr, 
a  great  State,  instead  of  asserting  its  claims  by  force,  had  agreed 
to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  had 
paid  damages  for  its  wrong-doing  as  if  it  had  been  a  private 
person  in  a  court  of  law*    The  cause  of  international  morality 
advances  slowly,  and  reaction  is  frequent  and  universal.    But 
the  disposition  to  subdue  ^oism  to  the  common  interest  and  to 
subordinate  national  vanity  to  moral  rules  grows  steadily  on  the 
whole*     The  first  important  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the 
Liberal    Government  which  submitted    to  the  arbitration    at 
Geneva* 


CHAPTER  IX 

GLADSTONE  VERSUS  DISRAELI 

The  history  of  the  Disraeli  Ministry  which  in  1874  followed 
that  of  Gladstone  is  almost  entirely  a  history  of  foreign  poliqr. 
The  new  Premier  had  described  the  domestic  activity  of  his 
predecessor  as  a  policy  of  plundering  and  blundering,  and  he 
himself  avoided  the  imputation  of  either  form  of  error  by  doing 
little  of  any  significance  at  home.  In  effect  he  revived  the 
system  of  Palmerston,  and  endeavoured  to  distract  the  popular 
attention  from  domestic  grievances  by  splendid  demonstrations 
abroad.  One  or  two  useful  Liberal  measures,  besides  the  Em- 
ployers and  Workmen  Act,  were  passed  into  hw.  An  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  empowered  municipal  corporations  to  acquire 
land  by  compulsory  purchase,  for  the  erection  of  workmen's 
houses.  This  was  an  entirely  wise  application  of  the  new  col- 
lecdvist  principles,  and  a  belated  individualist  was  discovered  in 
Mr.  Fawcett,  who  opposed  the  Bill,  on  strictly  logical  grounds, 
as  ^  class  legislation."  The  same  argument  would  abolish  the 
Poor  Law.  Another  measure  of  great  utility  was  forced  on  the 
Government  by  Plimsoll,  a  Liberal  philanthropist.  It  provided 
for  the  inspection  and  detention  of  unseaworthy  ships,  and  was  a 
notable  example  of  interference  with  private  property  and  freedom 
of  contract  in  the  interest  of  a  class  of  adult  men.  A  third  reform 
of  a  Liberal  kind  was  due  to  Pamell,  the  new  leader  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  amended  the  Prison  Bill  of  1877  by  inserting 
a  clause  that  persons  guilty  of  seditious  libel  should  be  treated  as 
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first-class  misdemeanants  and  not  as  common  criminals.  This 
was  the  high-water  mark  of  the  reaction  from  the  eighteenth- 
century  treatment  of  political  criticism.  In  1777  an  honest 
Republican  might  have  been  treated  as  a  felon.  Since  1877  aUow- 
ance  has  been  made  for  the  motives  even  of  the  advocate  of 
Revolution.  Even  the  law  shows  respect  for  the  right  of  the 
coflunon  man  to  censure  his  governors.  A  last  Liberal  measure 
was  the  Act  of  1878,  which  enabled  Universities  to  confer 
medical  degrees  upon  women.  These  Acts  were  substantially 
all  the  important  domestic  legislation  of  the  Ministry. 

While  thus  abstaining  from  activity  at  home,  Disraeli  gratified 
his  instinct  for  magnificence  abroad,  and  sacrificed  morality  and 
interest  on  the  altar  of  prestige.  One  bold  stroke  was  to  buy 
from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  his  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
feat  was  not  so  s|Jendid  as  it  was  claimed  to  be.  It  gave  England 
no  additional  hold  over  the  route  to  India,  which,  in  time  of  war, 
can  only  be  ouintained  by  the  fleet,  whether  the  Canal  is  English 
or  Egyptian.  But  it  gave  England  a  deciding  voice  in  the 
management  of  a  neutral  waterway,  and  prevented  it  from  fidling 
into  the  hands  of  other  and  less  altruistic  Powers.  This  actioo 
at  least  did  no  harm.  The  other  proceedings  of  the  Government 
were  almost  uniformly  disgracefril,  and  most  disgracefiil  where 
they  were  most  pretentious.  In  the  Balkans  and  in  Afghanistan 
they  were  guilty  of  conduct  which  was  at  once  vain^orious, 
unsuccessfril,  and  wrongs  and  neither  in  objects,  nor  methods,  nor 
results  was  there  anything  worthy  of  credit.  The  first  of  these 
shabby  performances  took  place  in  the  Near  East,  where  they 
adopted  Palmerston's  policy  of  protecting  Turkey  without  any  or 
his  excuse.  It  could  be  urged  in  fiivour  of  the  Crimean  War 
that  it  was  undertaken  to  enable  the  Turks  to  set  their  house  in 
order,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  possibility  of  that  regeneration 
might  justify  an  honest  man  in  supporting  Turkey  Igainst  Russia. 
Palmerston  retained  that  belief  until  hb  death.  At  the  time  of 
Disraeli's  accession  it  could  not  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonaUe  being.  After  twenty  years,  Turkish  Government  of 
subject  Christian  races  remained  what  it  had  always  been^  and  in 
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1876  a  just  and  necessary  rerolt  in  Bulgaria  was  suppressed  with 
the  usual  Turkish  incidents  of  massacre,  burning  alive,  rape, 
torture,  and  destruction  of  property.  Gladstone  was  inspired  to 
a  passionate  demand  for  armed  intervention,  and  the  British 
peoples  have  never  been  so  deeply  stirred  as  by  his  pamphlet  to 
ignore  the  distinctions  of  party,  class,  and  creed.  Disraeli  treated 
the  news  of  outrage  with  characteristic  flippancy,  and  talked 
airily  of  *^  coflRee-house  babble,"  even  when  Lord  Derby,  his 
Foreign  Secretary,  was  instructing  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  to  protest  against  the  atrocities  of  the  Turkish 
agents.  The  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. We  had  taken  Turkey  under  our  protection  twenty 
years  before,  to  serve  our  private  ends,  and  as  we  had  helped  to 
maintain  the  S]rstem  of  government,  so  we  were  entitled  to 
denounce  its  abuse.  There  was  indeed  only  one  step  for  an 
honourable  and  courageous  people  to  take,  to  confess  our  error 
and  to  confine  Turkish  sovereignty  to  Turkish  people.  There 
was  no  question  of  single-handed  action.  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Germany  agreed,  in  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  to  require  the 
Sultan  to  reform  his  government,  and  France  and  Italy  concurred. 
Great  Britain  refused  to  join  the  others,  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  not  been  consulted  from  the  first.  This  policy  had  but  one 
motive,  distrust  of  Russia ;  it  had  but  one  consequence,  the  en- 
couragement of  Turkey.  The  joint  Memorandum  was  ineflSDCtive, 
and  in  the  fiice  of  Anglo-Russian  jealousy,  the  Sultan  snapped  his 
fingers  at  suggestions  of  reform. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  Great  Britain  refused  to  join 
Russia  in  a  naval  demonstration  in  the  Bosphonts.  The  Tsar 
then  declared  that  he  would  act  alone,  and  gave  the  British 
Ambassador  his  word  of  honour  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
annexing  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  or  or  permanently 
occupying  Constantinople.  On  the  lips  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  of 
the  Crimean  War  such  a  pledge  might  have  meant  little.  On 
the  lips  of  the  Tsar  Alexander,  a  genuine  Liberal,  who  had 
emancipated  the  serfs  and  given  his  subjects,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  courts  of  law  in  place  of  bureaucratic  caprice,  it 
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meant  very  much.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Tsar 
was  honest  in  his  professions,  and  that  he  was  impelled  by  a  dis- 
interested wave  of  enthusiasm  among  his  subjects.  The  Balkan 
question  is  the  one  question  on  which  a  Russian  Government  always 
expresses  the  opinions  of  the  Russian  people.  But  even  if  the 
Tsar  had  been  dbhonest,  and  if  England  had  been  placed  in 
a  real  dilemma,  it  was  entirely  England's  fault.  The  Tory 
Government,  by  refusing  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers, 
had  left  only  two  alternatives  possible  to  Russia  :  to  do  nothing, 
or  to  interfere  single-handed.  When  she  showed  signs  of  adopt- 
ing the  second,  Disraeli  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  made 
ominous  references  to  war.  Everything  was  done  by  the  Tory 
Press  to  inflame  the  popular  mind  against  Russia,  and  to  divert 
attention  from  the  real  issue.  Even  the  Liberal  Opposition  was 
distracted,  and  in  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  his 
straight  and  courageous  course  almost  without  a  helper.'  When 
the  Russians  had  crossed  the  border,  and,  after  an  astonishingly 
successful  resistance  by  the  Turks,  were  actually  approaching 
Constantinople,  the  balance  of  English  opinion  swimg  against 
them,  and  the  Government  openly  prepared  for  war,>  The  music- 
halls  rallied  to  their  support,  the  name  of  Jingo  was  invented, 
and  Gladstone's  windows  were  broken  by  the  mob.  But  the 
conclusion  of  peace  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  ended  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  and  prevented  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  The  Tory  Government  was  saved, 
by  no  fault  of  its  own,  from  a  moral  disaster  which  no  nuterial 
successes  could  have  eflBured.  During  the  negotiations  which 
followed  the  Treaty  they  nuule  full  use  of  the  dangerous  temper 
which  they  had  aroused. 

The  terms  of  the   Treaty   gave  them    an    opportunity  of 
enforcing  a  Liberal  principle,  and  for  the  first  time  Russia  made 

'  One  of  his  resolutions  advocating  intervention  was  beaten  by  131 
votes,  a  far  greater  majority  than  the  Government  could  expect  on  any 
party  measure. 

*  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  resigned  their  posts  in  the 
Ministry  rather  than  share  the  responsibility  of  such  a  crime.  The 
former  suspended  his  resignation  for  a  few  weeks. 
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a  fidse  8tq>.  The  treaty  gave  Russia  a  small  indemnity  and  a 
little  territory.  Bulgaria  was  made  an  independent  principality, 
and  the  Turks,  as  Gladstone  had  demanded,  ^one  and  all,  bag 
and  baggage,  cleared  out  from  the  province  they  had  desolated 
and  profaned/*  Russia  had  done  single-handed  what  it  should 
have  been  the  duty  and  the  pride  of  England  to  help  her  to  do. 
But  the  treaty,  as  it  stood,  was  as  much  an  infraction  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  as  the  pkcing  of  armed  ships  upon  the  Bkck 
Sea,  and  the  British  Government  very  properly  required  an 
international  agreement.  Russia  at  first  refused,  and  if  this 
difficult  situation  had  not  been  the  direct  result  of  their  own 
unprincipled  conduct,  the  British  Government  would  have  had  a 
very  good  excuse  for  war.  A  disaster  was  once  more  imminent, 
and  Lord  Derby  finally  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Cranbome,'  and  the  Tory  Press  once  more  fanned  the  flames 
of  national  hatred. 

But  Disraeli  was  above  all  things  a  contriver  of  effects,  and 
while  his  followers  applauded  his  firmness  and  resolution  in 
nuintaining  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  was  privately  engaged  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces.  He  nude  a  secret  treaty  with  Russia,  agree- 
ing to  support  her  at  the  international  conference  in  asking  sub- 
stantially for  what  she  had  obtained  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
He  then  proceeded  with  great  solemnity  to  Berlin,  after  having 
apparently  humiliated  his  adversary,  and  Russia  obtained  what 
she  wanted  without  difficulty.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  made  few 
alterations  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  the  most  important 
was  unquestionably  for  the  worse.  The  extent  of  the  New 
Bulgaria  was  reduced,  and  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
which  a  few  years  later  joined  together  to  form  the  present 
State.  The  reduction  was  effected  by  the  restoration  of  Mace- 
donia to  Turkey,  and  as  these  words  are  being  written  that 
unhappy  district,  after  another  generarion  of  distress,  has  become 
the  cause  of  another  Balkan  war.  The  policy  of  Disraeli  was 
for  the  time  as  popular  as  that  of  Palmerston  had  ever  been. 
Surveyed  after  thirty-five  years,  it  appears  to  have  consisted  in 

■  Afterwards  Marquis  of  SaHsbory. 
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encouraging  Turkey  to  fight  in  defence  of  an  iniquitous  sjrstem  of 
government,  and,  after  nearly  involving  the  British  people  in 
a  war  for  a  vile  cause,  in  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  Macedoaia 
to  suflfer  for  another  generation  at  the  hands  of  their  unr^enerate 
oppressors.  Through  this  policy,  for  the  last  thirty  years  the 
Macedonian  peasant,  setting  out  in  the  morning  for  the  fields, 
has  not  known  that  on  his  return  in  the  evening  he  would  not 
find  his  house  burnt  to  the  ground  and  his  wife  dishonoured* 
Through  this  policy,  the  bloody  issue  of  the  Balkans  has  now 
been  settled  for  the  second  time  by  a  savage  and  destructive  war. 
The  transaction,  so  selfish  in  its  origin,  so  shameless  in  its 
methods,  and  so  horrible  in  its  consequences,  is  generally  de- 
scribed by  admirers  of  Beaconsfield  in  his  own  words,  as  his 
achievement  of  ^  Peace  with  Honour.'*  >  I 

The  next  scene  for  the  display  of  this  reckless  and  improvidelit 
system  was  Afghanistan.  The  Viceroy  of  India  was  Lord 
Lytton,  whose  strong  character  was  expressed  in  a  wise  and 
vigorous  conduct  of  domestic  afiairs,  and  a  conduct  of  foretgn 
affiurs  which  was  only  vigorous.  His  attention  was  directed, 
soon  after  the  Balkan  difficulty  began,  to  Central  Asia.  In 
that  quarter  Russia,  following  her  usual  habit  of  advancing  in 
Asia  whenever  she  was  repulsed  in  Europe,  had  come  into  touch 
with  the  Afghans.  The  policy  of  the  Gladstone  Government, 
in  similar  circumstances,  had  alwajrs  been  to  negotiate  directly 
with  Russia,  and  they  had  steadily  refused  to  use  other  peoples 
as  took  of  their  diplomacy.  This  was  not  merely  a  moral,  it  was 
also  a  wise  rule  of  conduct.  Just  as  strong  and  independent 
Balkan  States  were  better  barriers  against  Russia  than  a  corrupt 

■  Beaconsfield  did  not  stop  at  this  point  He  made  a  treaty  with 
Turkey,  binding  us  to  defend  her  possessions  in  Asia,  and  her  to  reform 
her  system  of  government  The  reforms  were  never  carried  out,  and 
fifteen  years  later  the  Armenian  massacres  showed  what  Turkish 
promises  were  worth.  One  omission  was  made  in  these  arrangements. 
Bismarck  offered  to  support  a  British  occupation  of  Egypt  Beacons- 
field refused  thus  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
took  a  worthless  "  lease  "  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  instead.  The  sanction 
of  Europe  for  our  incorsioo  into  Egypt  was  thus  lost 
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and  enfeebled  Torkef,  so  the  best  bulwariu  of  India  were  native 
tribes  who  had  no  reason  to  fear  British  aggressbn^  and  every 
reason  to  believe  that  she  would  protect  them  against  the  en- 
croachments of  other  States.  The  policy  of  Liberalism  coincided 
with  that  of  almost  every  Indian  statesman  of  experience. 
Everything  had  been  done,  in  past  timeS|  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  dictating  to  the  small  peoples  beyond  the  frontier.  ^  Sur- 
round India,^  wrote  Lord  Lytton's  predecessor,  ^vrith  strong, 
friendly,  and  independent  states,  who  will  have  more  interest 
in  keeping  well  with  us  than  with  any  other  Power.**  > 

This  was  the  policy  of  vrisdom.  Lord  Ly tton  and  his  Home 
Government  preferred  to  adopt  the  other  policy,  and  to  make 
the  Amir  of  A^hanistan  a  pawn  in  their  game  with  Russia. 
^A  tool  in  the  hands  of  Russia  I  will  never  allow  him  to 
become.  Such  a  tool  it  would  be  my  duty  to  break  before  it 
could  be  used.'*^  In  other  words,  the  Amir  was  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  England  in  order  that  he  might  be  unable  to 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  He  was  requested  to  receive 
a  British  Envoy  in  terms  which  would  have  been  more  properly 
addressed  to  an  open  enemy  than  to  an  ally,  and  from  the  first 
Lord  Ljrtton  adopted  a  tone  which  did  nothing  to  conciliate 
and  everything  to  disturb  a  race  who  are,  beyond  almost  aU 
others,  suspicious  of  foreign  interference.  The  result  was  that 
Shere  Ali  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  whose  manners 
were  better  if  her  aims  were  not  less  selfish  than  those  of  the 
British  Viceroy.  Russia  was  not  reluctant  to  embarrass  Eng- 
land in  Central  Asia,  and  the  Bulgarian  dispute  was  followed  by 
the  despatch  of  a  Russian  mission  to  Kabul.  The  Amir  ob- 
jected, but  was  powerless.  The  Russian  representative  soon 
left  the  country,  but  not  before  his  object,  the  provocation  of  the 
Viceroy,  had  been  achieved.     Lord  Lytton  retaliated  by  sending 

'  Lord  Mayo,  quoted  in  Hansardf  III.  ccxliii.  312.  Lady  Betty 
Balfour's  Lord  LyUon^s  Indian  Administraium  is  a  very  good  account 
ol  the  Viceroy's  aims  and  methods.  See  also  the  Blue  Book,  Papers 
RikUing  to  Afghanistan  (1878). 

*  Balfour,  3a 
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an  envoy  of  his  own,  who  was  turned  back  at  the  Kjber  Paas. 
War  began  in  November,  187S)  and  the  Parliamentaiy  parties 
were  divided  mcM'e  sharply  than  by  the  threatened  war  with 
Russia. 

Gladstone  was  on  this  occasion  supported  by  all  the  Liberal 
Opposition,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lawrence,  one  of 
the  greatest  Englishmen  who  had  ever  governed  in  India,  was  on 
the  same  side.'    Liberal  principles  had  been  offended  in  more  than 
one  way.    The  Viceroy  had  bullied  Afghanistan  as  Palmerston 
had  bullied  China.     He  had    attempted  to  interfere  with  her 
independence.     He  had  endeavoured  to  repair  the  blunders  of  his 
diplomacy  by  war,  and  to  supply  his  own  deficiency  of  wisdom 
by  brute  force.     If  he  had  had  any  real  cause  of  quarrel  it  was 
with  Russia,  and  he  had  used  Afghanistan  simply  as  an  unwilling 
means  to  an  end  of  his  pwn,  on  account  of  transactions  in  which 
she  had  had  no  freedom  and  no  responsibility.    ^  Having  a  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  strong,'*  said  Whitbread,  ^  they  fixed 
the  quarrel  on  the  weak  ;  and  they  have  brought  us  to  a  war,  in 
which  ^Aready    gallant  men's  lives  have  been  lost,  and  homes 
made  desolate,  to  atone  for   the  blunders  and  errors  of  thdr 
administration."  3      Mr.    Chamberlain,  the   rising   hope  of  the 
uncompromising    Radicals,    reiterated    those   general    principles 
which  are  fiuniliar  to  all  who  have  read  the  debates  on  the  China 
War  in  i860.    ^*  Is  it  sufficient  to  call  a  man  a  barbarian  in  order 
to  discharge  oneself  of  all  obligations  to  treat  him  with  common 
fairness  and  consideration  ?  •  •  .  Only  admit  that  a  country  has 
to  follow  the  law  of  self-preservation  without  reference  to  others^ 
and  it  is  evidently  a  justification  for  an  attack,  say  of  France 
upon  Belgium,  or  Germany  upon  Holland,  or  the  absorption  of 
Canada  by  the  United   States,  and  this  deliberate  attempt  to 
substitute  might  for  right  in  dealing  with  Indian  Princes,  and  the 
law  of  forc6  for  the  law  of  nations,  is  certain,  in  my  opinion,  to 

'  For  the  Parliamentary  debates  see  Hansard,  III.  ccxliii  245 
(Lords),  and  310  (Commons).  Lord  Lawrence's  views  were  quoted 
from  a  dispatch  <k  his  (1869)  at  p.  311. 

*  Hansard,  IH.  ccxliii.  349. 
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have  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  true  foundations  of  our 
Indian  Empire.**  < 

Force  triumphed,  for  the  time,  over  morals.  But  retribution 
came  with  more  than  its  usual  swiftness.  The  Afghans  were  beaten 
in  the  field.  Shere  Ali  disappeared,  and  his  son  Yak&b  Khan  took 
his  place.  Lord  Lytton  had  distrusted  the  fiatther,  who  was  no 
worse  than  weak.  He  confided  in  the  son,  who  was  thoroughly 
bad.  Major  Cavagnari  entered  Kabul  as  British  Envoy  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1879.  On  the  3rd  of  September  he  was  murdered 
with  aU  his  people.  A  second  war  was  undertaken,  more  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  Government  actually  proposed  to  partition 
Afghanistan,  and  to  incorporate  the  eastern  part  in  the  Indian 
Empire.  This  course  could  have  produced  only  three  con- 
sequences. Free  A%hanistan  would  have  been  thrust  into  the 
arms  of  Russia.  British  Afghanistan  would  have  been  in  a 
perpetual  condition  of  unrest.  Our  military  responsibilities  would 
have  been  extended  beyond  the  natural  barrier  of  the  great  moun- 
tains at  the  same  time  that  they  would  have  been  indefinitely 
increased  by  the  direct  contact  with  the  Russian  frontier. 
Entangled  in  difficult  passes,  and  surrounded  by  unfriendly  hill 
tribes,  our  troops  would  have  been  infinitely  less  formidable  to 
Russia  than  in  the  plains  of  India.  The  General  Election  of 
1880  extricated  Great  Britain  from  this  dangerous  folly,  and  the 
new  Government  evacuated  A%hanstan  and  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject of  a  British  Envoy  at  KabuL  From  that  day  to  this  the 
Afghans  have  been  treated  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Liberal  Opposition.^  They  have  been  encouraged  to 
believe  that  Great  Britain  will  protect  them  against  external 
aggression,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  make  them  suspect  that 
she  has  any  intention  of  interfering  with  their  independence* 

One  other  action  of  this  Tory  Government  betrayed  the  same 

*  Hattsard^  38a  Mr.  Chamberlain's  defence  of  the  claim  to  criticize 
a  war  while  it  is  in  progress  (p.  382)  is  the  best  possible  comment  on 
his  treatment  of  Pro-Boers  twenty  years  later. 

"  The  tiest  Liberal  speeches  are  in  Hansard,  III.  cadiiL,  Lords 
Halifax  (S45),  Lawrence  (261),  and  Grey  (406) ;  Whitbread  (310X 
Chamberlain  (380),  and  Gladstone  (541). 

18 
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desire  to  acquire  territory  and  to  extend  responsibilities  as  their 
enterprise  in  Central  Asia.  In  1877  ^^7  ^^nexed  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  This  step  was  prompted  partly  by  military  modveSi 
as  giving  additional  security  against  the  Zulus,  whose  quairds 
with  the  scattered  Dutch  farmers  caused  perpetual  unrest.  It 
was  also  part  of  a  scheme  for  South  African  federation,  wbidi 
was  the  o£pring  of  the  growing  spirit  of  Imperialism.  Nor  did 
it  seem  at  first  that  annexation  was  contrary  to  Boer  sentiment. 
The  Republic  was  loosely  organized,  its  finances  were  in  a  bad 
state,  its  great  mineral  wealth  was  unknown,  and  some  of  die 
inhabitants  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  stability  which  the 
British  connection  would  afibrd.  If  the  promise  of  representa- 
tive institutions,  which  was  made  at  the  time,  had  been  fulfilled 
with  reasonable  speed,  the  hostile  section  might  have  been 
reduced  to  insignificance.  But  the  British  Government  seemed 
to  forget  that  it  was  dealing  with  a  race  whose  dislike  of  fixctgn 
domination  was  as  stubborn  as  that  of  their  own  people*  It  is 
unquestionable  that  the  bulk  of  the  Boer  population  resented  the 
annexation,  and  used  every  peaceful  means  of  expressing  its  real 
wishes.  But  in  spite  of  deputations,  public  meetings,  and 
petitions  signed  by  practically  every  elector  of  the  old  Republic, 
the  Disraeli  Ministry  continued  to  govern  by  the  arbitrary 
methods  of  Crown  Colony  Government.  When  the  Liberals 
came  into  power,  in  1880,  three  years  after  the  annexation,  the 
Boers  were  still  without  the  promised  institutions,  and  the 
opponents  of  England  were  no  longer  a  fiiction,  but  the  whole 
people.    Want  of  imagination  never  stumbled  into  a  worse  folly. 

The  General  Election  of  1880  is  the  only  election  which  has 
ever  been  fought  in  Great  Britain  on  the  general  principles  ot 
foreign  policy.  Gladstone  had  retired  from  the  nominal  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  party  after  his  defeat  in  1874.  But  there  was 
no  question  who  had  directed  its  policy  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
Lord  Hartington,  in  1880,  was  obviously  no  more  than  the 
lieutenant  of  his  principal  follower.  Any  doubts  which  may 
have  before  existed  were  dispelled  by  Gladstone's  election  campaign 
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in  Midlotbimo.  He  invaded  the  strongest  Tory  constituency  in 
Scotland,  beat  the  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  in  his 
speeches  dictated  the  issues  upon  which  candidates  fought  all 
over  Great  Britain.  These  speeches  were  almost  entirely  con- 
cerned with  the  Liberal  case  against  egoism  in  foreign  aflfiurs,  and 
the  result  of  the  pedis  was  an  emphatic  approval  of  their  principles. 
There  were  some  errors  in  the  speeches.  To  represent  the  Zulu 
War  as  an  outrage  of  the  same  kind  as  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  or  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  was  absurd.  The 
rights  of  bloodthirsty  and  aggressive  savages  are  different  from 
those  of  civilized  white  men  or  even  the  comparatively  peaceful 
tribes  of  Asia.  But  this  was  only  an  unwise  apfdication  of 
the  sound  general  princi|Jes  which  were  exprcwed  in  the 
speeches* 

The  Midlothian  speeches  reproduced  the  opinions  of  Granville's 
Memorandum  of  185 1  and  those  of  Clarendon's  statement  of  187 1. 
Gladstone  dissented  from  the  absolute  pacificism  of  the  Man* 
Chester  School'    But  while  he  admitted  the  occasional  necessity 
for  war,  and  pointed  to  his  own  readiness  to  protect  Belgium  as 
a  proof  that  he  did  not  believe  in  peace  at  any  price,  he  required 
that  a  real  and  sober  policy  should  be  substituted  for  the  osten- 
tatious vanities  of  the  Tories.    ^  What  we  want  in  foreign  policy 
b  the  substitution  of  what  is  true  and  genuine  for  what  is  im- 
posing and  pretentious,  but  unreal.  •  •  •  Let  us  get  rid  of  all 
these  shams  and  fall  back  upon  realities,  the  character  of  which 
is  to  be  quiet,  to  be  unostentatious,  to  pretend  to  nothing,  not 
to  thrust  claims  and  unconsdtudooal  claims  for  ascendancy  and 
otherwise  in  the  teeth  of  ]four  neighbour,  but  to  maintain  your 
rights  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  as  much  as  ]rour  own.^^ 
^  The  great  duty  of  a  Government,  especially  in  foreign  a&irs, 
b  to  soothe  and  tranquillixe  the  minds  of  a  people,  not  to  set  up 
£dse  phantoms  of  glory  which  are  to  delude  them  into  caUmity, 
not  to  flatter  their  infirmities  by  leading  them  to  believe  that  they 
are  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so  encourage  the  balefiil 

>  Tht  UidloMan  Campaiim  (speeches  in  1879  and  i88oX  113. 
«  IM.,  194. 
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spirit  of  dominarion ;  but  to  proceed  upon  a  principle  that  recog- 
nizes the  sisterhood  and  equality  of  nations,  the  absolute  equality 
of  public  right  among  them.**  <  The  speaker  denounced  Beacons- 
field's  reference  to  ^Imperium  et  Libertas*'  as  he  had  once 
before  denounced  Palmerston's  use  of  ^Civis  Romanus  Sum,** 
and  appealed  to  *Hhe  sound  and  sacred  principle  that  Chrktendom 
is  formed  of  a  band  of  nations  who  are  united  to  one  another  in 
the  bonds  of  right ;  that  they  are  without  distinction  of  great  and 
small;  there  is  an  absolute  equality  between  them,  the  same 
sacredness  defends  the  narrow  limits  of  Belgium  as  attaches  to 
the  extended  frontiers  of  Russia,  or  Germany,  or  France.*** 
From  this  admission  of  the  equality  of  nations  came  the  need 
for  the  observance  of  public  law.  ^  There  is  no  duty  so  sacred, 
incumbent  upon  any  Government  in  its  foreign  policy,  as  that 
careful  and  strict  regard  to  public  law.'*  3 

Gladstone  laid  down  six  general  principles  by  which  our  foreign 

policy  should  be  guided.   ^^  The  first  thing  is  to  foster  the  strength 

of  the  Empire  by  just  legislation  and  economy  at  home,  diereby 

producing  two  of  the  great  elements  of  national  power — namely, 

Mrealth,  which  is  a  physical  element,  and  union  and  contentment, 

1  .bid.  „.  o-cd  d«.»..^J  »  »»..  d„  .«.ph  .,  d« 

/   I  Empire,  to  reserve  the  expenditure  of  that  strength  for  great 

I  and  worthy  occasions  abroad.  •  .  .  My  second  princi|Je  ...  is 

1  this-that  its  aim  ought  to  be  to  preserve  to  the  nations  of  the 

I  world  ...  the  blessings  of  peace.     My  third  principle  »  this 

I — ^when  you  do  a  good  thing,  you  may  do  it  in  so  bad  a  way 

1  that  you  may  entirely  spoil  the  beneficial  effect ;  and  if  we  were 

I  to  make  ourselves  the  aposdes  of  peace  in  the  sense  of  conveying 

to  the  minds  of  other  nations  that  we  thought  ounelves  more 

•entitled  to  an  opinion  on  that  subject  than  they  are,  or  to  deny 

their  rights — well,  very  likely  we  should  destroy  the  whde  value 

of  our  doctrines.    In  my  opinion  the  third  sound  principle  is  this 

— ^to  strive  to  cultivate  and  maintain,  ay,  to  the  very  uttermost, 

what  is  called  the  Concert  of  Europe ;  to  keep  the  Powers  of 

*  The  Midlothian  Campaign,  19. 

•  Ibid.,  66.  »  Ibid.,  131. 
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Europe  in  union  together.    And  why  ?    Because  by  keeping 
all  in  union  together  you  neutralize  and  fetter  and  bind  up  the 
selfish  aims  of  each.  •  •  •  My  fourth  principle  is  that  you  should 
avoid  needless  and  entangling  engagements.  You  may  boast  about 
them,  you  may  brag  about  them.    You  may  say  you  are  pro- 
curing consideration  for  the  country.    You  may  say  that  an 
Englishman  can  now  hold  up  his  head  among  the  nations.  .  •  • 
But  what  does  aU  this  come  to,  gentlemen  ?    It  comes  to  this, 
that  you  are  increasing  your  engagements  without  increasing 
your  strength ;  •  •  •  you  really  reduce  the  Empire  and  do  not 
increase  it.  •  •  .  My  fifth  principle  is,  to  acknowledge  the  equal 
rights  of  aU  nations.    You  may  sympathize  with  one  nation  more 
than  another.  •  .  .  But  in  point  of  right  all  are  equal,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  set  up  a  system  under  which  one  of  them  is  to 
be  placed  under  moral  suspicion  or  espionage,  or  to  be  made  the 
constant  subject  of  invective.  .  .  .  The  sixth  principle  is  that  •  .  ./ 
subject  to  all  the  limitations  that  I  have  described,  the  foreigr^ 
policy  of  England  should  alwajrs  be  inspired  by  the  love  of  free 
dom.    There  Idiould  be  a  sympathy  with  freedom,  a  desire  u 
give  it  scope,  founded  not  upon  visionary  ideas,  but  upon  th< 
long  experience  of  many  generations  vrithin  the  shores  of  tht 
happy  isle,  that  in  freedom  you  lay  the  firmest  foundations  bot 
of  loyalty  and  order;  the  firmest  foundations  for  the  develo 
ment  of  individual    character,  and   the   best  provision  for  ik 
happiness  of  the  nation  at  large.  ...  It  is  that  sympathy,  no 
a  S]rmpathy  with  disorder,  but,  on  the  contrary,  founded  upo: 
the  deepest  and  most  profound  love  of  order,  .  .  .  which  ough 
to  be  the  very  atmo^here  in  which  a  Foreign  Secretary 
England  ought  to  live  and  to  move.**'     The  most  important 
of  these  general  principles  was  that  of  the  equality  of  nations, 
^  because,  without  recognizing  that  principle,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  public  right,  and  without  public  international  right  there 
is  no  instrument  available  for  settling  the  transactions  of  mankind 
except  material  force.    Consequently  the  principle  of  equality 
among  nations  lies  ...  at  the  ytry  basis  and  root  of  a  Christian 

*  Tkt  MidlaUnan  Campaigm,  58. 
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chrilizitiony  and  when  that  principle  is  compromisecl  or  abandoned, 
with  it  must  depart  our  hopes  of  tranquillity  and  of  progrew  fiir 
mankind^**  The  policy  of  the  Tory  Government  had  been  ^oa- 
regardful  of  public  right,  and  it  has  been  founded  upon  .  •  .  aa 
untrue,  arrogant,  and  dangerous  asumpdon  that  we  were  enttded 
to  assume  for  ounelves  some  dignity,  which  we  should  abo  be 
entitled  to  withhold  from  others,  and  to  claim  on  our  part 
authority  to  do  things  which  we  would  not  permit  to  be  dooe 
by  othtfSb**'  These  general  rules,  to  be  ap(died,  not  in  dK 
temper  of  logical  pedantry,  but,  like  all  general  political  rules, 
as  Su"  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  will  permit,  form  the 
complete  theory  of  a  Liberal  foreign  policy. 

Every  one  of  Gladstone's  prindples  had  been  violated  by  the 
Government  The  welfiu-e  of  the  people  had  been  subordinated 
to  a  costly  display  of  energy  abroad.  The  ordinary  expenditure 
on  armaments  had  increased  by  more  than  six  millions  in  five 
years,  and  a  special  vote  of  credit  had  been  required  by  the 
qiuurel  with  Russia,  The  acquisitions  in  the  Transvaal,  in  Zulu- 
land,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  A%hanistan  had  increased  our  burdens 
without  adding  to  our  strength.  Peace  had  alwajrs  been  in 
danger,  and  had  more  than  once  been  broken.  The  Government 
had  claimed  a  peculiar  right  to  dictate  to  Turkey,  had  threatened 
Russia  with  war  for  appearing  to  claim  a  similar  right,  and  had 
made  international  action  impoisible  by  refusing  to  join  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  They  had  prevented  Russia  from  making 
a  separate  treaty  with  Turkey  because  it  violated  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  they  had  themselves  made  a  treaty  with  Turkey  which 
violated  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  They  had  made  an  indefinite  engagement  with  Turkey 
to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  her  Asiatic  territory,  no  matter  how 
she  abused  her  sovereign  rights.  They  had  been  partial  and 
capricious  in  their  friendships  and  in  their  antipathies.  Russia 
could  do  nothing  right,  Turkey  could  do  nothing  wrong.  The 
claims  of  freedom  had  been  ignored.  The  Transvaal  had  been 
annexed  against  the  formally  expressed  wTih  of  its  inhabitants. 

>  The  Midlothian  Campaign,  65. 
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The  Afghans  had  been  coerced  into  accepting  an  envoy. 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  help  the  Bulgarians  against  the 
Turk%  and  jrhen  Russia  undertook  the  work  which  England 
should  have  done,  she  had  been  opposed  instead  of  helped.  The 
worst  thing  that  Gladstone  said  of  his  opponents  is  the  worst 
thing  that  posterity  can  say  of  them.  He  quoted  from  a  dispatch 
of  the  Turkish  Goverment :  **  The  Sultan's  Ministers  lay  great 
stress  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Beaconsfield  Cabinet,  which 
has  given  so  many  prooft  of  its  benevolent  intentions  for  the 
Turkish  Empire."  The  approbation  of  these  men,  whose  praise 
was  blame,  is  more  damning  to  the  Tory  foreign  policy  of  this 
period  than  any  censure  of  their  party  enemies.  Gladstone  made 
some  mistakes  in  his  general  attack.  But  posterity  has  seldom 
been  so  nearly  unanimous  as  in  its  belief  that  on  his  two  main 
lines,  Turkey  and  Afghanbtan,  he  was  completely  right 

The  history  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  which  succeeded  that  or 
Beaconsfield  is  not  a  splendid  record.  The  Cabinet  and  the 
party  were  in  fact  in  process  of  disintegration,  and  even  without 
the  Irish  controversy,  some  new  grouping  of  the  parties  would 
soon  have  taken  place.  All  sections  of  the  Liberals  were  united 
in  their  dislike  of  the  Imperialist  foreign  policy  of  their  pre- 
decessors. But  the  younger  men,  headed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  were  aggressively  Radical,  deeply  tinged 
with  new  theories  about  land,  capital  and  labour,  and  the  un£ur 
distribution  of  wealth.  Older  men,  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
held  by  the  individualist  ideas  of  a  previous  generation,  and 
Goschen  refused  to  join  the  Government  at  all  because  he 
objected  to  proposed  extensions  of  the  franchise.  The  internal 
differences  of  such  a  composite  Ministry  inevitably  weakened  it 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  external  difficulties  were  also 
unusually  great.  A  trade  depression  in  1878  and  1879  caused 
great  distress  among  the  working  classes.  Ireland  was  again 
seething  with  discontent,  the  Land  League  had  begun  a  cam- 
paign against  the  payment  of  rent,  and  agrarian  and  political 
crime  soon  attained^  to  such  proportions  that  it  seemed  as  if 
Society  would  be  dissolved.    In  Parliament,  the  Irish  Nationalists 
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made  the  obstruction  of  business  a  fine  art,  and  the  Fourth  Party,' 
shouldering  Sir  Sta£R>rd  Northcote  out  of  the  leadership,  conducted 
the  Conservative  Opposition  with  equal  vigour  and  success.  These 
different  obstacles  reduced  the  real  power  of  the  Government 
below  its  apparent  strength.  But  it  contrived,  nevertheless,  to 
apply  Liberal  principles  with  considerable  success,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  progress  of  reform  was  along  the  lines  which  had  been 
marked  out  by  the  last  Liberal  Government.     Education  was 
made  compulsory  in   1881,  almost  without  opposition.      The 
household     franchise,    conferred    upon    dwellers    in    towns    by 
the  Act  of  1867,  was  extended  to  rural  districts  by  an  Act  of 
1884,  and  so  far  as  men   were  concerned,  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  control  his  own   government  was  thus  secured^ 
nearly  a   hundred   years  after  the  French    Revolution   began. 
Almost  more  significant  than  this  legislation  as  a  mark  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  voter  was  the  construction  of  the  modern 
party  machine  on  the  model  of  Mr.  ChamberUin's  system  in 
Birmingham.     Electors  are  now  grouped  in  wards  and  divisions, 
each   section   having  its  elected  committee,  and  all  linked  up 
together  in  a  central  caucus.     Communication  between  voters 
and  representatives  has  thus  become  more  direct  than  ever  before, 
and  the  Member  of  Parliament  is  now  completely  subject  to  the 
authority  of  those  whom  he  is  supposed  to  govern.    Both  parties^ 
and  the  women  auxiliaries  who,  about  this  time,  were  organized 
in  connection  with  them,  adopted  this  organization  of  puUic 
opinion  between  1880  and  1890,  and  the  effect  on  political  life 
has  been  very  great.    The  common  man  is  brought  into  direct 
touch  with  the  machinery  of  the  State,  his  information  is  more 
precise,  and  the  expression  of  his  wishes  more  effective.      The 
party  S]rstem  as  it  exists  to-day  has  in  fact  completely  reversed 
the  eighteenth-century  theory  of  government.      In    181 2   the 
Legislature,  within  very  wide  limits,  enforced  the  wishes  of  its 
members  upon  the  people.     In   191 2  the  people,  within  very 

'  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfojor,  Sir  John  Gorst,  and 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 
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wide  limits,  enforced  its  wishes  upon  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Ministers  have  ceased  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Houses 
in  which  they  sit,  and  have  become  leaders  of  the  people. 
Their  appeal  is  direct  to  the  constituencies,  and  it  is  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  party  in  the  country  that  they  find  their 
strength.  The  new  system  is  not  without  its  dangers.  If  it  is 
a  more  efficient  check  upon  abuse  of  the  common  people  than 
the  old,  it  oflEers  less  freedom  to  the  independent  member,  and 
where  we  once  contrived  party  as  a  means  of  controlling  our 
government,  we  are  now  rather  inclined  to  cast  about  for  some 
contrivance  which  will  control  our  party.  The  extent  to  which 
the  Cabinet,  reljring  upon  its  hold  over  the  party  machine,  is 
enabled  to  dictate  its  wishes  to  the  members  who  depend  upon 
that  machine  for  their  own  success,  is  the  greatest  danger  to  real 
political  freedom  which  at  present  exists.  The  Cabinet  is  now 
almost  as  much  a  legislative  as  an  executive  body.  But  whatever 
the  difficulties  and  the  risks  involved,  the  construction  of  this 
political  machinery  in  1880  was  a  distinct  mark  in  the  progress 
of  LiberaUsm. 

The  condition  of  women  once  more  attracted  the  attention  ot 
a  Liberal  Parliament.  An  Act  of  1882  finally  separated  the  wifo 
from  her  husband  in  all  matters  concerned  with  property,  and 
permitted  her  to  make  contracts,  and  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dis- 
pose of  property  as  if  she  were  a  single  woofian.  Even  this  reform 
was  incomplete.  A  husband  is  still  responsible  for  all  the  civil 
wrongs  of  his  wife,  except  those  which  consist  in  breach  of 
contract,  and  the  year  1912  has  seen  a  husband  sent  to  prison 
because  he  could  not  pay  income  tax  on  his  wife's  income  which 
she  earned  by  her  own  exertions  and  had  not  disclosed  to  him. 
But  the  existing  relics  of  the  old  legal  theory  which  subjected 
the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  made  him  responsible  for  her  con- 
duct as  if  she  were  a  child,  are  not  very  numerous  or  important. 
Substantially,  so  far  as  the  law  allows,  the  wife  has  been 
economically  independent  of  her  husband  since  1882.  The 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  suspended  in  1883,  and  were 
finally  repealed  in  i886.    In  1885  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
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ment  Act  raised  the  age  of  consent  to  sixteen,  and  penalties  were 
at  last  imposed  upon  those  who  procured  women  and  girls  far 
immoral  purposes.  Another  reform  was  effected  bjr  administra- 
tive act*  ProfcKor  Fawcett,  the  Postmaster-General,  began  to 
emfJoy  women  in  the  inferior  posts  in  his  department,  and  so 
opened  to  the  sex  the  whole  of  the  large  field  of  labour  provided 
by  the  Civil  Service.  These  successive  improvements  in  the 
state  of  women  were  made  with  little  difBculty  except  such  as 
sprang  from  ignorance,  and  the  indiflference  of  legisbtors  to  the 
special  claims  of  disfranchised  classes.  As  has  always  been  the 
case,  practical  reforms  were  executed  by  the  Legislature  when 
the  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  became  urgent. 
This  House  of  Commons  actually  contained  a  majority  who  had 
promised  to  vote  for  Woman  Suffrage.  The  pledges,  given  in 
response  to  pressure  from  the  women  of  the  middle  class,  were  of 
that  easy,  good-natured  sort  in  which  Parliamentary  candidates 
indulge  in  matters  to  which  party  is  indiflferent.  The  women 
trusted  that  they  would  be  carried  into  efiect  by  an  amendment 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1884.  But  the  House  of  Lords  offered  so 
much  opposition  to  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  that  Gladstone  spoke 
against  the  inclusion  of  women,  and  the  proposal  was  defeated. 
The  Toryism  of  class  was  destroyed.  That  of  sac  remained,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Liberal  revival  of  twenty  years  later  that  it 
was  ever  again  threatened. 

On  ancient  subjects  of  party  controversy  temper  again  rose 
high.  Church  and  Chapel  fought  the  last  of  many  battles  over  the 
Burials  Bill.  The  point  raised  by  this  measure  was  very  simfde. 
In  more  than  10,000  parishes  the  only  burial  ground  was  the 
churchjrard.  In  large  towns,  where  there  were  public  cemeteries, 
and  in  districts  where  Nonconformists  were  wealthy,  and  could 
purchase  private  ground,  no  difficulty  arose.  But  in  the  other 
cases  no  Nonconformist  could  be  buried  except  with  the  Burial 
Service  of  the  Established  Church.  The  service,  however 
majestic  in  its  language,  expressed  opinions  which  were  obnoxious 
to  many  Nonconformists,  and  the  Burials  Bill  provided  that  any 
person  might  be  buried  in  the  jrard  of  the  parish  church  with 
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such  religious  service  as  his  rebtives  desired.  The  Church 
party,  while  claiming  that  the  Church  was  the  Church  of  the 
nation  and  not  of  a  sect,  protested  against  being  deprived  of  the 
absolute  control  of  the  public  burial  grounds.  Any  person  might 
be  buried  there,  but  only  on  such  terms  as  they  chose  to  appoint. 
It  was  a  plain  case  of  a  conflict  between  public  right  and  private 
privilege.  The  Bill  had  been  pssed  four  times  by  the  last 
Liberal  House  of  Commons.  It  was  beaten  in  the  following 
Tory  House.  In  the  Paiiiament  of  1880  it  was  at  last  accepted 
by  the  Lords,  and  the  Nonconformist  grievance  was  removed. 

A  second  religious  controversy  provided  a  useful  illustration  of 
the  di£Rsrence  between  Liberalism  and  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Nonconformist  members,  in  debating  the  Burials  Bill,  had 
expressed  the  pure  Liberal  doctrine  that  no  man  should  be  pre- 
vented firom  exercising  a  public  right  by  his  opinions  on  matters 
of  conscience.  When  they  came  to  deal  with  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
many  of  them  showed  themselves  to  be  as  Tory  in  their  essential 
habit  of  mind  as  the  most  bigoted  vicar  who  ever  shut  out  a 
Quaker  funeral  from  his  churchjrard.  Bradlaugh  was  a  dogmatic 
atheist,  and  as  honest  a  man  as  was  ever  elected  to  Parliament. 
He  was  chosen  for  Northampton  with  Henry  Labouchere,  who 
was  a  man  of  no  more  Christian  opinions  and  of  much  less  pure 
character  than  himself.  Labouchere,  like  other  easy-going  men, 
had  no  scruples  about  taking  the  oath  required  from  Members  of 
Parliament  \  Bradlaugh  refused  to  swear,  and  claimed  to  make 
affirmati<Hi  in  the  fcNm  prescribed  by  Statute  for  witnesses  in 
courts  of  law.  A  Committee  of  the  House  decided  against  him, 
and  he  then  offered  to  take  the  oath  in  the  ordinary  way.  There 
arose  such  a  storm  of  bigotry  and  inscJence  as  is  genoally  to  be 
found  only  in  Orange  Lodges.  Gladstone  and  Brif^t,  two  men 
in  whom  Christianity  was  usually  conspicuous,  contended  in  vain, 
not  only  against  Tories,  but  against  those  of  their  own  party 
whose  religious  tolerance  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Jews.  It 
was  resolved  that  Bradlaugh  could  ndther  swear  nor  aflbm,  and 
when  he  refused  to  withdraw  be  was  committed  to  the  Clock 
Tower.    Eventually,  he  made  affirmation  and  took   bis  seat, 
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speaking  on  several  occasions  with  good  sense.  But  the  matter 
was  not  ended.  An  informer  obtained  a  judgment  against  him 
in  the  King's  Bench  Division,  and  his  seat  was  declared  vacant. 
He  was  re-elected,  and  again  attempted  to  enter  the  House.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  thrown  out  by  the  police.  A  third  election 
sent  him  back  again,  and  he  sat  for  some  time  below  the  bar  of 
the  House.  In  1883  a  special  Bill  was  introduced  which  enabled 
any  person,  who  thought  fit,  to  make  affirmation  instead  of  taking 
an  oath.  It  was  thrown  out.  Bradlaugh  resigned,  and  was 
elected  for  the  fourth  time  in  February,  1884.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  this  Parliament,  and  after  an  enormous  waste  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  in  agitation  and  litigation,  that  his 
struggle  came  to  an  end.  He  was  elected  to  the  new  Parliament 
of  1885,  and  took  the  oath  without  serious  opposition.  In  1888 
he  himself  introduced  and  carried  through  the  enabling  Bill.  la 
1 89 1,  when  he  died,  all  the  hostile  resolutions  were  expunged 
from  the  records  of  the  House,  and  freedom  of  conscience  received 
at  last  full  recognition. 

The  whole  proceeding  did  little  credit  to  a  Liberal  House  of 
Commons.  Parliament  had  been  opened  to  Dissenters  in  1828, 
to  Catholics  in  1829,  and  to  Jews  in  1858.  If  these  reforms  had 
any  significance  at  all,  they  meant  that  for  political  posts  only 
political  tests  were  to  be  applied,  and  that  a  man's  (pinions  upon 
subjects  which  were  not  political  were  not  the  concern  of  the 
State.  Liberty  of  thinking  is  one  and  indivisible.  As  Gladstone, 
himself  the  most  dogmatic  of  Churchmen,  put  it,  ^  On  every 
religious  ground,  as  well  as  on  every  political  ground,  the  true  and 
the  wise  course  is  not  to  deal  out  religious  liberty  by  halveS| 
quarters,  and  fractions,  but  to  deal  it  out  entire,  and  make  no 
distinctions  between  man  and  man  on  the  ground  of  religious 
differences  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other."  <  Every  argu- 
ment which  could  shut  out  Bradlaugh  could  shut  out  a  Quaker 
or  a  Wesleyan.  The  atheist  was  to  the  Nonconformist  of  the 
day,  what  the  Nonconformist  had  been  to  the  Churchman  of 
1800,  a  person  who  held  opinions  other  than  his  own.     Expe- 

■  Hansard^  III.  cclxxviii.  1174.    Brighfs  best  speech  is  at  cdz.  1199. 
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rience  of  toleration  should  have  satisfied  those  who  could  not  see 
truth  by  their  own  light.  The  ablest  men  in  the  Cabinet  were 
of  the  utmost  possible  diversity  of  religious  belief.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  a  High  Churchman,  Lord  Harrington  was  a  Low 
Churchman,  Bright  was  a  Quaker,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a 
Unitarian,  Forster  belonged  to  no  Church,  and  profiessed  no  creed. 
But  there  were  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  tolerated  this 
latitude  in  their  leaders,  and  yet  could  not  bear  the  society  of  an 
avowed  atheist.  They  drew  the  line  at  God.  The  case  was 
made  somewhat  worse  by  Bradlaugh's  opinions  on  the  limitation 
of  population.  But  the  real  weight  of  the  charge  against  him  was 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently honest  and  sufficiently  public-spirited  to  endeavour  to 
preach  his  gospel.  Some  Liberals  abstained  from  voting  in  these 
divisions.  Others  joined  the  most  bigoted  and  reactionary  of  their 
usual  opponents,  and  used  arguments  against  Bradlaugh  which,  if 
logically  applied,  would  have  excluded  from  Parliament  more  than 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  Cabinet. 

While  old  issues  were  thus  fought  out,  the  new  economics  made 
a  further  impression  upon  legislation.  Fawcett  again  led  the  way 
by  making  the  Post  Office  extend  its  activities  farther  into  the 
field  of  private  enterprise,  and  experiment  as  a  Savings  Bank,  in 
the  creation  of  annuiries,  and  in  the  management  of  the  telegraph. 
About  this  rime  also  began  the  modem  development  of  municipal 
trading,  which  has  converted  the  local  authority  from  a  mere  ' 
r^;ularing  body  to  a  body  which  supplies  the  means  of  light,  heat, 
and  locomotion  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  area.  The  debts  of 
English  municipaliries  in  1875  amounted  to  about  j^93>ooo/XX>. 
In  1905  they  were  about  ^^483,000,000,  and  the  bulk  of  this 
increase  is  represented  by  the  various  gas,  water,  electricity,  and 
tramway  enterprises  which  are  managed  by  the  local  bodies.  AU 
this  large  part  of  national  industry  is  now  monopolized  by  col- 
lective management,  and  it  is  not  now  denied  that  on  the  whole 
the  public  wants  are  better  supplied  by  these  municipal  monopolies 
than  by  the  competition  of  private  traders. 

An  extension  of  national  and  municipal  enterprises  was  accom- 
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panied  by  more   direct  legislative  restrictions  upon  economic 
freedom.    The  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880  began  the  series 
of  statutes  which  have  compelled  employers  to  insure  their  work- 
men against  accident.    The  legal  doctrine  of  ^  common  employ- 
ment "  had  produced  a  stupid  state  of  aflBurs.     A  man  who  was 
injured  through  the  negligence  of  another  man's  servant,  acting 
in  his  employer's  business,  might  recover  damages  from   the 
employer.     But  if  both   men  were  the  servants  of  the  same 
employer,  and  if  the  transaction  in  which  the  injury  was  iniicted 
was  part  of  their  common  business  as  servants  of  the  same  master, 
no  claim  for  compensation  was  allowed.    A  master  was  liaUe  for 
the  negligence  of  his  workmen  to  everybody  but  his  other  work- 
men.   The  Act  of  1880,  in  the  face  of  loud  opposition  from 
employers  of  all  parties,  to  some  extent  abolished  this  absurd 
distinction,  and  made  the  master  liable  to  his  men  for  injuries 
sustained  through  the  n^igence  of  his  superintendents  or  fore- 
men.    An  Act  giving  the  English  tenant  the  right  to  kill  game 
on  his  own  land  was  followed  by  an  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
which  entitled  him  to  compensation  against  his  landlord  for  unex- 
hausted  improvements.     In  1884,  in  response  to  an  agitation 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  party,  the  Government  appointed 
a  Ro}ral  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and 
thus  prepared  for  an  extension  of  the  system  which  had  been 
begun  by  their  predecessors.'     But  the  most  striking  economic 
experiment  made  by  this  Liberal  Government,  as  by  the  last,  was 
made  in  Ireland.    The  condition  of  that  country  was  now  more 
dangerous  than  at  any  time  since  the  Rebellion  of  1798.    The 
wholesale  and  systematic  depopulation  of  the  country  by  rack- 
renting  and  evictions  had  demoralized  and  d^^ded  those  whom 
it  had  not  driven  out  of  the  country  or  starved  to  death,  and 
throughout  the  most  congested  districts  no  spirit  was  to  be  found 

'  Timest  aist  November,  1883;  NiueUenth  Century,  January  and 
February,  1884.  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  who  knew  more  about  the  subject 
than  anybody  else,  was  not  appointed  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
though  she  gave  evidence.  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  a  woman  sat 
on  a  Royal  Commission. 
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but  hatred  of  the  landlords  and  the  English  connection.  Boycott- 
ing had  now  been  invented,  and  boycotting  was  accompanied  by 
agrarian  outrages  of  the  most  brutal  description*  The  Land 
League  was  supreme.  Rents  could  not  be  collected.  No  man 
would  work  for  a  tenant  who  paid  his  rent,  or  for  a  man  who 
took  a  farm  from  which  a  former  tenant  had  been  evicted.  The 
whole  country  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Moonlighters 
and  maimers  of  cattle,  informers  were  murdered  or  intimidated, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  some  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  were 
never  discovered.  The  Government  applied  itKlf  at  once  to  the 
suppression  of  disorder  and  to  the  redress  of  grievances.  Drastic 
Coercion  Acts  armed  the  executive  with  new  powers,  and  n 
1 88 1  Gladstone  introduced  and  carried,  practically  single-handed,  , 
a  new  Land  Act. 

This  Act  went  fiuther  than  any  previous  Act  of  Parliament  in 
interfering  with  freedom  of  contract.  It  strained  the  relations  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  Cabinet  almost  to  breaking  point,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  actually  resigned.  The  Act  of  1870  had 
provided  that  the  tenant  should  be  compensated  for  eviction 
except  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent.  The  exception  took 
nine-tenths  of  the  virtue  out  of  the  Act.  The  country  was 
crowded  with  poor  people  who  wanted  land  and  could  not  live 
without  it.  The  tenant  got  no  compensation  so  long  as  he  kept 
his  fium,  and  so  long  as  he  kept  it  he  was  rack-rented.  If  he  was 
at  last  evicted,  he  was  probably  no  better  oflF  for  hb  compensation, 
because  be  had  little  chance  of  getting  a  second  hxm  on  any 
better  conditions  than  the  first.  In  these  circumstances,  bad 
landlords  did  very  much  as  they  pleased,  and  a  Ro3ral  Commission 
reported  that  ^  Freedom  of  contract  did  not  in  fiut  exist."  >  The 
tenant  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord  in  every  case.  The 
Government  therefore  stepped  in  to  protect  him,  on  the  principle 
that  interference  is  justified  ^  where  the  necessities  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  bargain  deprive  his  seeming  freedom  of  choice  of  all 

substance.**  *    Their  Bill  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the 

* 

'  Ripofi  of  Lord  Bessboroagh's  Commission  (1881X  ai. 
*  Lord  Morley's  Misc4Uam€t,  iv.  306. 
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Rojral  Coounisnoiiy  and  established  what  were  known  as  ^  the 
three  Ps,**  fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  freedom  of  sale.     The 
amount  of  the  rent  was  to  be  fixed  by  an  impartial  Land  Court. 
The  tenant  was  to  pay  this  rent  for  fifteen  jrears^  after  which  it 
might  be  revised.     The  right  to  remain  in  the  holding  au  this 
rent  was  to  be  transferable  to  any  purchaser.     No  tenant  nrliose 
land  was  worth  less  than  j^200  a  year  could  contract  htmaelf 
out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act.    This  sweeping  reform  prevented 
the  rack-renting  of  tenants.     But  the  state  of  Ireland  was  now 
such  as  no  remedies  could  a£fect.     Pamell,  the  Irish  Nationalist 
leader,  was  imprisoned  in   October,  and  all  the  extnordtnary 
powers  of  the  executive  were  employed.     But  in   1882  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
was  brutally  murdered  in   Phoenix  Park,  and  the  release  or 
Mr.  Pamell,  and  an  Act  for  extinguishing  arrears  of  rent,  were 
accompanied  by  new  measures  of  coercion.    Two  years  of  hard 
administration  of  the  law  suppressed   the  disorder.     But   the 
national  feeling  was  as  ill  as  ever,  and  no  Liberal  Ministry  could 
confound  the  maintenance  of  order  with  government.    To  pro- 
duce moral  corruption  in  his  subjects  is  the  worst  wrong  of  which 
any  governor  can  be  capable,  and  coercion  disgraces  government 
more  than  it  punishes  crime.    The  disease  of  lawlessness  was  not 
to  be  cured  by  the  mere  suppression  of  its  s]rmptoms.    So  long 
as  the  temper  of  the  people  remains  unchanged,  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  authority  is  worth  little  or  nothing.    The  attempt 
to  find  a  new  method  of  Irish  government  in  1885  settled  the 
course  of  English  politics  for  a  whole  generation. 


Two  disasters  overtook  the  Government  in  foreign 
The  first  occurred  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  was  entirely  their  own 
fiiult.  Thejf  had  criticized  the  annexation  when  it  took  place  :  it 
had  obviousjjy  been  carried  through  in  haste  and  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  t^e  inhabitants,  and  the  right  and  wise  course  was  to 
withdraw.  Crown  Colony  Government,  which  meant  govern- 
ment by  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  an  honest  but  unsympathetic  official, 
had  brought  the  Boers  to  the  verge  of  revolt  by  the  time  that  the 
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Libenb  came  into  office.  They  were  in  fiict  restrained  only  by 
their  confidence  that  a  change  of  government  would  mean  a 
change  of  policy.  But  this  very  absence  of  turbulence  deceived 
the  new  Ministry.  They  were  officially  informed  that  the  Boers 
were  reconciled  to  British  rule,  and  Gladstone,  Bright,  and 
Chamberiain  were  overruled  by  their  less  Liberal  colleagues. 
Unofficial  warnings  went  astray,  arrived  too  late,  or  were 
disregarded.  By  January,  1881,  the  Boers  were  in  arms,  and  had 
repulsed  Sir  George  Colley  at  Laing's  Nek.  The  Government, 
at  last  aware  that  the  population  of  the  Transvaal  wanted 
independence,  opened  negotiations.  A  rash  move  by  CoUey 
produced  the  defeat  at  Majuba  and  his  own  death. 

The  situation  was  now  such  that  the  Government  could  gain 
little  credit,  even  by  doing  what  was  right.  They  had  the  choice 
of  three  alternatives.  They  could  defeat  the  Boers  and  keep  the 
TransvaaL  They  could  defeat  the  Boers  and  give  up  the 
TransvaaL  They  could  stop  fighting  and  give  up  the  Transvaal. 
The  first  meant  that  in  order  to  avenge  a  defeat  in  a  battle  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  fought  they  should  do  some  more  men 
to  death,  and  then  keep  a  country  which  they  confessed  they 
should  never  have  taken.  Having  been  guilty  in  the  first  place 
of  robbery,  they  should  endeavour  to  repair  its  consequences  by 
murder,  and  having  made  it  difficult  to  work  with  the  Boers  by 
apparent  insincerity,  they  were  to  make  it  impossible  by  deliberate 
cruelty.  The  second  course  meant  simply  that  they  should  do  men 
to  death  to  gratify  their  own  wounded  vanity.  Either  course 
was  brutal,  and  the  first  was  also  stupid.  No  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, with  the  case  of  Ireland  before  its  eyes,  could  undertake 
the  permanent  domination  of  a  free  white  people  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Ministry,  in  the  face  of  a  loud  outcry  from  those  who 
believed  that  the  strength  of  England  consisted  in  her  readiness 
to  assert  her  own  brute  strength  at  the  expense  of  others,  chose 
the  third  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  What  was  right  before 
Majuba  was  not  wrong  after  Majuba.  The  negotiations  which 
had  been  begun  were  allowed  to  proceed.  No  more  lives  were 
destroyed,  and  the  Transvaal  regained  its  independence,  subject 

19 
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to  some  vague  provisions  for  British  suzerainty.  In  1884  aD 
references  to  this  suzerainty  were  struck  out  of  the  Conventioo 
by  the  I  hand  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  himself,  and  there  is  do 
question  that  it  was  then  implied  that  England  waived  all  right 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Dutch  RepuUic 
The  Grovernment  acted  as  a  Liberal  Government  was  bound  to 
act.  It  preferred  to  act  according  to  moral  rules,  and  to  do  what 
it  thought  right  without  regard  to  the  protests  of  national  egoism. 
This  was  the  moral  and  the  courageous  course.  But  tardy  moral 
courage  is  not  an  adeqate  political  substitute  for  timely  wisdom. 
For  twenty  years  the  two  races  cherished  the  memories  of  this 
miserable  episode,  and  the  recollections  of  wounded  pride  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  hard-won  triumph  on  the  other  were  at  last 
found  to  be  excellent  fuel  for  the  flames  of  a  second  war. 

The  blunders  of  the  Grovernment  in  South  Africa  were  ^*?hncfii 
by  other  blunders  in  North  Africa.  Beaconsfield  had  declined  to 
occupy  Egypt  openly  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Concert  of 
Europe.  Gladstone  stumbled  into  it  against  his  will,  asking  in 
vain  for  European  sanction,  and  protesting  his  intention  to  with- 
draw at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Never  was  such  a  successful 
experiment  in  government  begun  in  such  an  irresolute  and  un- 
methodical way.  The  details  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  are 
not  important  for  this  book.  The  main  outlines  are  dear 
enough.  To  increase  the  extent  of  the  Empire  by  the»  appro- 
priation of  any  country  was  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Midlothian  speeches,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  entry  into 
Egypt  was  made  with  misgiving  and  reluctance.  But  circum- 
stances were  too  strong,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life 
Gladstone  masqueraded  in  the  trappings  of  Imperialism. 

Egypt,  nominally  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  had  long 
enjoyed  an  insolvent  independence  under  its  Khedive.  In  1879 
its  finances  had  been  entrusted,  in  the  interest  of  foreign  bond- 
holders, to  the  joint  control  of  England  and  France,  represented 
for  the  purpose  by  a  large  and  cosdy  army  of  oflicials.  The 
entanglement  of  England  in  Egypt  was  thus  the  first  example 
of  what  is  now  a  common  political  case,  the  disposition  of  the 
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fortunes  of  a  whole  people  by  its  investing  class.  Plutocracy  was 
banning  to  usurp  the  temper,  as  well  as  the  place,  of  aristocracy. 
In  1 88 1  a  revolt  began,  which  was  partly  due  to  military  dis- 
content, and  partly  to  a  nationalist  dislike  of  foreign  domination. 
Had  the  British  Government  been  free  to  act  as  they  pleased, 
they  would  probably  have  abstained  from  interference,  and  would 
have  recognized  and  supported  the  first  Nationalist  Government 
of  Egypt,  whatever  its  constitution  might  have  been.  But  their 
hands  were  tied  by  the  financial  arrangements  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  Khedive  was  acting  under  the  advice  of  England 
and  France,  and  could  not  be  deserted.  When  the  revolt  became 
fanatical,  and  Europeans  were  massacred  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria, there  was  no  longer  any  room  fDr  choice.  The  other 
Powers  declined  to  interfere,  France  withdrew  when  it  came 
to  the  use  of  armed  force,  and  the  revolt  was  suppressed  by 
English  ships  and  English  troops.  One  step  after  another  led 
England  deeper  into  occupation.  In  1883  the  Dual  Control 
was  abolished,  and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  became  the  sole  Financial 
Adviser  of  the  Khedive.  By  1885  British  financial  control  was 
established  throughout  Egypt,  and  evaciution,  though  the  inten- 
tion of  it  was  not  abandoned  by  either  Liberals  or  Conservatives 
for  some  time  afterwards,  really  became  impossible.  The  total 
eflfect  of  this  new  acquisition  can  hardly  yet  be  estimated.  It 
was  infinitely  less  equivocal  in  origin  than  our  conquest  of  India, 
and  the  material  benefits  which  it  has  conferred  upon  the  native 
population  are  immense.  The  real  test  of  its  temper  will  arise 
when  the  Egyptians  desire  to  take  the  control  of  their  own  affiurs 
into  their  own  hands.  If  the  British  biu^aucracy  can  surrender 
its  supremacy  as  generously  as,  on  the  whole,  it  has  employed  it, 
it  will  prove  itself  a  miracle  of  magnanimity.  In  the  meantime, 
the  events  of  this  time  are  important  as  marking  the  intrusion  of 
high  finance  into  foreign  politics,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  huge  extensions  of  territory,  which  have  reacted  stxy  forcibly 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  British  peoples. 

The  Gladstone  Government,  having  been  pushed  and  dragged 
into  Egypt,  was  at  least  determined  to  go  no  farther.     A  wise 
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tpplicatbn  of  Liberal  principle  was  the  witbdrawal  from  tbe 
Soudan.  The  death  of  General  Gordon,  who  ought  never  to 
have  been  sent  to  Khartoum,  has  invested  this  operation  with 
an  unreal  significance.  To  conquer  and  hold  the  southern 
provinces  would  have  been  as  difficult  and  as  costly  as  to  conquer 
and  hold  Afghanistan.  Being  in  Egypt,  the  Government  wisdy 
decided  to  restrict  their  responsibilities.  The  reorganization  of 
finance  was  the  first  condition  of  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  swift,  successful,  and  cheap  campaign 
of  Lord  Kitchener  did  what  could  at  that  time  only  have  been 
done  at  the  cost  of  enormous  financial  burdens.  The  wisdom 
of  the  policy  of  evacuation  is  not  now  questioned.  But  tbe 
loss  of  Gordon,  due  as  much  to  his  own  disobedience  to  orden 
as  to  the  tardiness  of  the  Grovernment,  was  very  damaging  to 
their  reputation.  They  ought  either  to  have  kept  out  of  Egypt 
altogether,  or  to  have  gone  into  it  with  a  determination  to  do  tbe 
work  thoroughly.  A  vote  of  censure  was  averted  in  February, 
1885,  by  only  fourteen  votes,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  days 
of  the  Government  were  numbered. 

One  flash  of  vigour  illuminated  their  decline.  The  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  by  the  judicious  treatment  of  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord 
Du£Ferin,  had  been  converted  into  a  firm  firiend  of  Great  Britain. 
An  advance  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia  made  some  definition  of 
boundaries  necessary,  and  while  negotiations  between  the  two 
Powers  were  in  progress  some  Russian  troops  made  an  attack 
upon  Afghans  in  Penjdeh.  The  Government  promptly  obtained 
a  vote  of  credit  for  six  and  a  half  millions,  and  showed  Russia 
plainly  that,  however  anxious  they  were  to  restrict  the  extent  of 
the  Empire,  they  were  ready  at  all  times  to  defend  those  peoples 
whom  they  had  taken  under  their  protection.  The  dispute  was 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  The 
reference  was  denounced  by  the  Tories  as  a  cowardly  surrender. 
The  Liberals  were  content  with  the  victory  of  morality  over 
prestige.  This  affitir  took  place  in  April  In  the  middle  of  June 
the  Government,  distracted  by  the  prospect  of  more  coercion  in 
Ireland,  resigned,  and  Lord  Salisbury  became  Prime  Minister. 
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In  spite  of  their  di£Bculties,  this  Liberal  Minbtry  had  contrived 
to  do  much  for  the  cause  of  Liberalism.  They  had  extended  the 
control  of  the  individual  over  his  government  to  substantially  all 
men.  They  had  raised  the  value  of  women.  They  had  removed 
one  of  the  few  remaining  disabilities  of  the  Dissenters.  They  had 
restored  freedom  to  the  Transvaal,  and  saved  incalculable  expense 
to  both  Great  Britain  and  India  by  withdrawing  from  Afghanbtan. 
They  had  blundered  into  Imperialism  in  Egypt,  and  though  they 
had  treated  Ireland  without  egoism,  like  all  their  predecessors 
they  had  failed  to  pacify  it.  In  the  new  spirit  of  collectivism 
they  had  stepped  in  between  the  economically  weak  and  the 
economically  strong.  The  Irish  peasant  had  been  further  pro- 
tected against  the  Irish  landlord.  The  Englbh  farmers  had  got 
compensation  for  improvements  and  the  right  to  protect  their 
crops  against  game.  Something  had  been  done  to  get  the  poor 
into  better  houses.  Workmen  had  got  some  protection  against 
the  negligence  of  their  employers.  The  record  of  emancipation 
in  the  various  fields  of  class,  of  sex,  of  race,  and  of  wealth  was 
respectable,  if  not  glorious.  Everything  except  the  state  of  Ireland 
indicated  the  future  course  of  Liberalism  with  deartess.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  expressed  the  opinions  of  the  advance  guard  when 
he  demanded  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  land  for  agricultural  holdings,  free  as  well  as  com- 
pulsory education,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  a 
graduated  income  tax.  Thb  was  the  work  to  be  done,  to  reduce 
the  power  of  aristocracy  in  government,  which  had  been  dbplayed 
of  late  in  more  than  one  conflict  between  the  two  Houses,  to 
perfect  the  equalization  of  sects  in  the  State,  to  employ  the 
superfluity  of  wealth  in  mitigating  the  conditions  in  which 
poverty  lived.  But  the  actual  course  of  events  was  determined 
by  the  state  of  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    IMPERIALIST   REACTION 

The  condition  of  Ireland  was  now  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
both  parties.  The  Irish  Nationalist  party  had  demanded  Home 
Rule  since  Parnell  assumed  the  leadership  in  1879.  The  General 
Election  of  1885  gave  this  demand  a  force  which  it  had  never 
possessed  before.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  by  the  Act  of 
1884  g^vc  ^  much  larger  representation  to  agricultural  Ireland, 
and  agricultural  Ireland  was  wholly  Nationalist.  Out  of  eighty- 
nine  contests  ParnelFs  party  won  eighty-five.  All  the  fourteen 
Liberal  Irish  members  were  thrown  out.  The  Protestant  half  of 
Ulster  remained  Tory  and  returned  seventeen  members.  But 
the  general  sense  of  the  country  was  made  clear.  Parnell,  so 
long  denounced  by  both  English  parties  as  the  head  of  a  faction, 
was  now  manifestly  what  he  had  alvrays  claimed  to  be,  the  leader 
of  a  nation.  Strong  and  resolute  English  government  had 
hopelessly  failed.  Crime  was  suppressed.  But  no  Nationalist 
had  been  converted  by  punishment  into  a  good  citizen.  Elgoistic 
government  by  England  could  not  succeed.  Altruistic  govern- 
ment by  England  could  not  succeed.  The  only  alternative  was 
the  government  of  Ireland  by  Ireland. 

Both  English  parties  showed  signs  of  a  change  of  temper. 
Gladstone  had  hinted  in  his  first  Midlothian  speeches  at  a  general 
devolution  of  local  control  upon  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,' 
and  in  his  election  address  in  1885  ^^  declared  that,  subject  to 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  being  preserved,  grants  of  such  control 

'  Midlothian  Campaign^  44. 
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to  portions  of  the  country  averted  danger  and  increased  strength. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  denounced  government  by  offidab  at  Dublin 
Castle  as  heartily  as  any  Nationalist  could  have  wished.  Mr. 
Childers  pronounced  definitely  for  Home  Rule.  The  other  side 
hinted  at  a  complete  change  of  policy.  They  appointed,  in  Lord 
Carnarvon,  a  Lord-Lieutenant  who  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  Home  Rule,  and  he  actually  entered  into  informal  negotia- 
tions with  Parnell.  They  declined  to  renew  the  last  Coercion 
Act,  and  Lord  Salisbury  at  Newport,  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  Lords, 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicki-Beach  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in 
the  Conmions  denounced  coercion  with  different  degrees  of 
vigour.'  So  far  as  the  political  leaders  were  concerned,  the  most 
definite  opposition  to  Home  Rule  came  from  the  Liberal  Lord 
Hartington.  But  everything  pointed  to  the  abandonment  of 
government  by  force  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  government 
by  sympathy.  Parnell  actually  instructed  Irish  Nationalists  in 
all  constituencies  to  vote  against  the  Liberals. 

The  election  gave  the  Parliament  into  the  hands  of  the 
Nationalists.  The  Liberak  had  a  oujority  of  eighty-five  over 
the  Conservatives,  and  Parnell  commanded  exactly  eighty-five 
votes.  The  Government  were  beaten  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Address,  and  the  Liberak  came  into  office  dependent  on  the 
Nationalist  vote.  If  they  had  had  any  reluctance  to  introduce  a 
Home  Rule  Bill,  they  must  have  been  beaten  in  their  turn.  But 
Gladstone's  line  of  action  had  been  sketched  with  sufficient 
definition  to  make  it  clear  that  he  would  introduce  some  measure 
for  the  better  government  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Hartington, 
Goschen,*  Bright,  and  Sir  Henry  James  refused  on  that  ground 
to  join  the  Ministry.  Before  the  Bill  was  introduced  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Treveljran  resigned,  and  the  disruption  of 
the  Liberal  party  began.  The  Bill  was  laid  before  the  House  on 
the  8th  April,  1886.     It  proposed  to  establish  an  Irish  Parlia- 

*  See  Hansard,  III.  ccicviiL  1659;  cczctz.  1085,  1098,  iii^i  Lord 
Salisbury  spoke  at  Newport  on  the  7th  October,  1885,  three  months 
after  Lord  Carnarvon  had»  with  his  knowledge,  communicated  with 
PamelL 
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ment  and  an  Irish  Executive  responsible  to  it.  Law  and  police 
were  included  in  their  powers^  but  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  religion  were  not,  nor  were  the  Customs.  Irdaod  was 
to  levy  taxes  and  to  pay  one-twelfth  of  the  British  revenue  to 
the  Imperial  Treasury.  This  Bill  was  accompanied  by  a  Laod 
Purchase  Bill,  under  which  the  landlords  might  be  bought  oat  on 
the  security  of  British  credit. 

The  spirit  of  the  Home  Rule  proposals  was  that  of  Libenl 
policy  since  i868.  Tlie  attempt  to  govern  Ireland  from  Eng- 
land was  to  be  given  up,  and  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  have 
an  Irish  Government  was  to  be  recognized,  in  the  only  possible 
way,  by  putting  the  government  under  the  control  erf*  Irish 
representatives.  ^^The  fault  of  the  administrative  system  of 
Ireland,"  said  Gladstone,  ^is  simply  this — that  its  spring  and 
source  of  action  is  English,  and  not  Irish.  •  .  .  Without  having 
an  Irish  Parliament,  I  want  to  know  how  you  will  bring  about 
this  result,  that  your  administrative  system  shall  be  Irish  and  not 
English  ? "  <  Recognition  of  the  principle  of  local  independence 
would,  it  was  hoped,  be  followed  by  a  union  between  the  two 
peoples  stronger  than  the  union  of  mere  form.  ^  British  force,* 
said  Thomas  Burt,  one  of  the  three  working  men  in  the 
Commons,  ^^  could  do  a  great  deal ;  but  it  could  not  make  a  real 
and  genuine  union  between  one  people  and  another.  That  was 
only  possible  on  a  moral  basis." »  Home  Rule,  with  all  its 
possible  risks,  was  the  Liberal  substitute  for  government  which 
was  alien,  and  consequendy  cosdy,  obnoxious,  and  unsuccessfiiL 
It  was  not  that  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  were  by  nature  so 
discordant  that  they  could  not  manage  their  joint  affurs  in 
harmony.  As  a  problem  of  race  differences  the  Irish  problem 
need  never  have  existed.  But  artificial  means  had  been  emplojred 
to  produce  a  divergence  of  character  almost  as  complete  as  the 
divergence  of  East  and  West,  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Successive 
English  Governments  had  first  imagined  and  then  in  fact  pro- 
duced such  an  incompatibility  of  temper  as  generally  arises 
between  nationalities  so  distinct  as  Turk  and  Slav,  or  German 

*  Hansard,  IIL  ccdv.  xosa  "  Ibid^  1373. 
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and  Magyar,  or  Russuui  and  Finn.  As  Mr.  Balfour  has  recently 
put  it,  ^  The  difficulty  is  not  that  when  England  went  to  Ireland 
it  had  to  face  nationality.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  behaviour  of 
England  in  Ireland  has  produced  nationality.** '  With  this 
creation  of  her  own  selfish  folly  England  had  now  to  deal. 
Gladstone  proposed  to  fuse  the  ancestral  antipathies  in  the 
common  management  of  common  affiurs. 

The  Tories  had  several  mighty  weapons.  Tliey  appealed  to 
Conservatives  to  defend  the  Union.  They  appealed  to  Non- 
conformists against  the  threat  of  Catholic  dcminadon  in  Ireland. 
They  appealed  to  law-abiding  citizens  against  concession  to 
violence,  and  against  the  gift  of  supremacy  to  a  political  party 
which  had  not  condemned,  if  it  had  not  encouraged,  intimidation 
and  murder.'^They  appealed  to  the  less  worthy  motives  of 
Liberab  against  whom  Parnell  had  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
authority  at  the  election.  They  appealed  to  the  dmid  persons 
who  listened  to  the  threats  of  Ukter  rebellion.  They  hinted 
at  the  development  of  municipal  government.  But  they  did 
nothing  to  solve  what  Mr.  John  Morley  told  them  was  the 
immediate  problem  of  the  hour,  ^  How  are  you  to  govern  Ire- 
land ?  **  3  They  insisted,  as  usual,  upon  fbrmi^V  They  spoke  or 
the  greatness  of  the  Empire  and  the  wickedness  of  severance,  of 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  of  possible  difficulties  in  case  of 
foreign  war.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  detail  was  just,  and  there 
was  emphasis  of  mechanical  difficulties  which  was  sound  enough. 
But  nothing  was  expressed,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  which  showed 
that  the  Opposition  could  contrive  any  sjrstem  which  should 
satisfy  the  first  condition  of  good  government,  that  it  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  governed,  '^he  most  powerful  Tory  argument 
was  the  shocking  history  of  agrarian  crime.  *The  sole  argument 
which  had  moral  force  behind  it  was  the  argument  that  the 
Ulster  Protestants  would  be  perKCuted  by  the  Catholic 
Nationalists.  Those  who  had  used  every  engine  of  oppression 
to  degrade  and   demoralize  their  religious  enemies  had  a  very 

■  At  Nottingham,  3i8t  January,  1913. 
"  Hatuard,  III.  ccciv.  xj68. 
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genuine  fear  that  the  hour  of  retaliation  had  arrived.  If  cbot 
had  been  any  real  chance  for  the  Nationalists,  at  the  rtrj  gates  of 
England,  to  avenge  all  the  wrongs  that  their  race  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Ulster,  this  risk  would  have  been  enough  to  deter 
even  Gladstone  from  Home  Rule. 

The  Tory  alternative  was  announced  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the 
Union  of  Conservative  Associations  on  the  15th  May.  In  a 
passage  which  contained  a  reference  to  Hottentots  and  HindiOi 
he  declared  that  the  Irish  were  incapable  of  self-govenunent. 
His  policy  was  ^  that  Parliament  should  enable  the  Govemmem 
of  England  to  govern  Ireland.  Ap[dy  that  recipe  honestly  and 
resolutely  for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  yoa 
will  find  that  Ireland  will  be  fit  to  accept  any  gifts  in  the 
way  of  local  government  or  repeal  of  coercion  laws  that  yoa 
nuy  wish  to  give  her.  What  she  wants  is  government — govern- 
ment that  does  not  flinch,  that  does  not  vary.**  In  plain  Englidi, 
government  by  consent  was  to  come  to  an  end.  The  Irish 
were  not  to  control  their  own  political  affiurs.  They  were  to 
be  kept  in  subjection  to  a  people  whom  they  had  every  reason  to 
regard  as  alien,  and  such  force  was  to  be  applied  as  should  he 
necessary.  The  temper  of  Roman  ascendancy,  applied  bjr 
Palmerston  to  weak  States  like  Greece,  and  by  Disraeli  to 
undvilized  tribes  like  the  Afghans,  was  thus  to  be  exerted  over 
a  people  who,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  had  shown  thrinsflfei 
as  capable  of  managing  political  aflfairs  as  any  nation  in  Europe. 
Disraeli  had  preached  the  gospel  of  ^Empire  and  Liberty." 
His  successor  preached  the  gospel  of  ^  Empire  before  Liberty.* 

On  the  8th  June  the  Bill  was  defeated  on  the  second  reading. 
Nolessthan  ninety-three  Liberals  voted  withtheOpposirinn,and  tk 
party  broke  into  pieces.  The  General  Election  completed  its  ruia. 
Before  Parliament  was  dissolved,  a  violent  outbreak  of  Procestant 
savagery  in  Belfast  was  suppressed  by  force  of  arms,  and  all  tk 
devib  of  racial  and  religious  ascendancy  were  awake.  Egoim 
was  reinforced  by  the  ordinary  reluctance  of  Conservatisiii,  bf 
a  very  honest  hatred  of  agrarian  crime,  and  by  an  equally  boMSt 
if  less  reasonable  foar  of  religious  persecution.    The  Liberals  wot 
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men.  On  a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  joumejrmen 
bakers,  Bright  once  spoke  with  a  most  unpleasant  flippancy. 
^  He  did  not  see  how  Parliament  was  to  interfere  directly  and 
avowedly  with  the  labour  of  adult  men.  ...  He  should  be 
ashamed  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  about  two  hundred  stalwart 
Scotchmen,  who  could  publish  a  Gazette  of  their  own,  and  write 
articles  in  it  of  considerable  literary  merit,  and  appeal  for  a 
remedy  to  that  House."  <  He  and  his  associates  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  woman  or  a  child 
was  only  a  difference  of  degree.  They  misunderstood  the 
principle  of  all  legislation  of  this  kind.  Women  and  children 
were  protected  not  because  they  were  women  and  children, 
but  because  they  were  economically  weak.  They  were  not 
organized,  they  were  poor,  and  their  employers  could  use  them 
as  they  pleased.  Any  class  of  men  which  was  economically 
weak  was  morally  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  To  say  that 
they  were  adult  men  was  no  answer  to  a  complaint  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  sex  or  age.  Maleness  did  not  of  itself 
prevent  either  long  hours  or  dirty  premises.  Here  Radicals  and 
Manchester  men  failed,  and  by  1867  Parliament  had  got  no 
farther  than  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  eight 
years,  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour  of  women  and  youths  under 
eighteen  to  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  to  impose  conditions 
about  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  the  fencing  of  machinery  upon 
some  of  the  more  unhealthy  or  dangerous  trades.  This  progress, 
qualified  by  many  exemptions,  was  all  that  could  be  won  in  the 
face  of  individualist  opposition  to  economic  reform.^  But  in 
another  quarter  the  different  schools  of  individualists  were  united 
with  conspicuous  success. 

The  most  complete  and  the  most  successful  application  or 
Liberal  principles  during  this  period  was  in  the  reconstruction 

■  Hansard,  III.  ex.  1248. 

'  After  1867  Factory  Bills  were  often  opposed  by  women  and  their 
championSi  in  the  same  logical  spirit,  as  an  interference  by  men  with 
women's  "  liberty." 
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suggested  that  the  difficulties  of  Irish  government  had  nothing  id 
do  with  the  character  of  the  Irish  people.  But  no  Liberal  ever 
had  any  doubt  that  the  character  of  the  Irish  people,  as  it  appealed 
in  i886y  was  very  largely  due  to  deliberately  vidous  and 
demoralizing  abuse  of  them  by  their  English  conqueron.  Mr. 
Balfour  preferred  to  deal  with  them  in  the  manner  of  a  suteHUo 
who  wished  them  well,  but  was  convinced  that  they  could  do 
no  good  with  themselves.  Every  manifestation  of  Irish  di^ 
content  was  thus  attributed  to  a  natural  incapacity  for  good 
behaviour  under  government.  Outrage  and  violence  never 
attained  in  this  Tory  period  to  the  proportions  with  wfaidb 
the  last  Liberal  Government  had  had  to  deal.  But  coercioo 
was  applied  as  unsparingly  as  ever,  and  almost  with  cheerfulnea. 
A  Crimes  Act,  a  permanent  Coercion  Act,  was  passed  in  1887, 
and  under  its  powers  the  Irish  Executive  might,  by 
tion,  apply  it  to  any  part  of  the  country  whenever  it 
Under  this  Act  not  only  were  agrarian  crimes  punished  and 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown  employed  to  collect  rents  aad 
evict  tenants,  but  Irish  newspapers  were  suppressed,  and  Iriih 
members  who  nude  speeches  no  more  criminal  than  (bote  of 
innumerable  English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  Liberab  were  i»- 
prisoned  with  all  the  degrading  incidents  of  cells,  clochinfc 
and  discipline  which  were  forced  upon  common  felons.  Ireland 
was  governed  as  Egypt  and  India  were  governed,  and  a  race 
which  had  shown  itself  in  other  countries  perfectly  competent  id 
sustain  freedom  of  discussion  and  representative  insdtutioos  «s 
treated  in  that  despotic  temper  which  was  elsewhere  fuci>cd 
for  people  of  colour.  Two  incidents  dispbyed  this  Toryisn  at 
its  very  worst.  The  first  was  the  affiur  of  Mitchelstown.  The 
second  was  the  Parnell  Commission. 

But  before  either  of  these  events  illustrated  the  mental  habit  of 
Tor]nsm,  another  had  displayed  its  complete  futility.  Under  the 
land  Act  of  1881  rents  all  over  IreUnd  had  been  fixed  for  lifteci 
years.  Immediately  afterwards  the  prices  of  agricultural  prodoot 
began  to  fidl,  and  the  rents  which  had  been  thought  fiur  bocuK 
unfur.    Good  landlords  reduced  their  demands  of  their  own  five 
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will.  The  type  of  landlord  which  was  more  common  in  IrehMid  than 
anjrwhere  else  in  the  worU  spoke  of  ^  the  sacredness  of  judicial 
rentSi"  and  exacted  the  last  penny  of  thek  dues.  The  usual 
process  of  eviction,  starvation,  and  riot  b^an.  The  Plan  of 
Campaign  was  formed  by  the  more  determined  Nationalists. 
Tenants  who  paid  more  than  they  thought  fit  were  to  meet  and 
agree  what  rents  they  should  o£fer  to  their  landlord.  If  these 
were  refused,  the  money  was  paid  to  a  central  fund,  which  was 
used  to  resist  evictions.  This  was  a  criminal  conspiracy.  But 
criminal  conspiracies  are  common  in  countries  whose  economic 
history  resembles  that  of  Ireland,  and  this  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  free  from  violence  and  outrage,  A  Rojral  Commiasion 
inquired  into  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1881,  and  reported  in 
fiivour  of  a  revision  of  judicial  rents.  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  Mr.  Balfour  declared  emphatically 
that  they  would  never  interfere  with  the  rents.^  They  intro- 
duced a  L4md  Bill  in  March,  1887.  This  Bill  allowed  lease- 
holders, who  had  been  excluded  from  the  Act  of  1881,  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  its  provisions.  The  Bill  said  nothing  about 
revision.  But  Nature  knew  nothing  of  racial  and  religious 
distinctions.  The  fall  in  prices  had  been  universal,  and  the 
tenants  of  Ulster  complained  as  loudly  as  the  tenants  of  Con- 
naught.  The  Government  gave  way,  and  amended  the  BilL 
Then  the  landlords  set  up  an  outcry,  and  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn.  The  tenants  again  raised  their  voices,  and  seeing 
that  to  hold  out  meant  that  Ulster  and  Nationalist  Ireland  might 
agree  to  subordinate  their  jealousies  to  their  common  grievance, 
the  Government  again  surrendered.  When  passed,  the  Act 
provided  for  the  revision  of  judicial  rents.  The  first  of  the 
twenty  years  of  resolute  government  had  ended  in  a  fresh 
triumph  for  agrarian  agitation. 

Concession  involved  no  change  in  temper.  On  the 
9th  September,  1887,  a  meeting  was  hdd  at  Mitchelstown,  at 
which  English  Members  o^  Parliament  and  English  ladies  were 
present.     It  was  not  illegal,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  suppress 

"  Hansard,  III.  ccccix.  66, 1191 ;  occzii.  183 ;  ccoriii.  1608. 
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it.    But  die  police  wished  to  have  a  shorthand  note  of   the 
speeches^  and  with  giXMS  and  unpardonable  fidly  endeavoured   to 
force  a  reporter  through   the  crowd.     A  squabble  began^   the 
pcdice  were  hustled  and  beaten  with  sticks^  thejr  retreated  to 
their  barracks  and  fired  upon  the  people  who  followed  theoi,  and 
three  men  were  killed.    All  the  fiurts  except  one  were  obscure. 
There  was  no  question  that  the  police  should  have  applied  for 
accommodation  on  or  near  the  platform,  instead  of  using  force  to 
introduce  their  reporter.     What  happened  afterwards  required 
thorough  investigation.    A  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  six  officers,   but  thb  was    quashed   on 
technical  grounds  by  the  High  Court.     No  other  inquiry  ever 
took  place,  though  every  means  was  used  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Government     Their  duty  was  plain.     Even  if  no  policeman  had 
been  technically  guilty  of  crime,  it  was  clear  that  there  had  been 
an  atrocious  blunder.     The  Government  was  bound  to  make 
a  strict  investigation,   and  to   punish   by  censure,  reduction  of 
rank,  or  dismissal  from  the  force  the  officers  who  were  responsible. 
Mr.  Balfour  did  nothing  of  the  kind.     He  treated  the  affiur  of 
Mitchelstown  as  the  Tories  of  1819  had  treated  the  affiur  of 
Peterloo.     Before  any  thorough  inquiry  could  have  been  made, 
he  declared  that  the  police  were  free  from  blame,  and  he  never 
made  any  attempt  to  do  justice  between  them  and  the  public. 
Only  one  meaning  was  to  be  attached  to  his  action.     His  policy 
was  crudely  egoistic.    The  English  Government  was  to  decide 
at  its  pleasure  by  what  rules  of  conduct  it  was  to  be  bound  in  its 
dealings  with  Ireland,  and  considerations  of  morality  were  to  be 
subordinated  to   the  convenience  of  the  executive.     Gladstone 
appealed  to  the  British  people  to  ^^  remember  Mitchelstown,**  and 
the  affiur  became  a  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals. 
To  refuse  inquiry  where  injury  has  been  done  to  the  person 
is  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  an  English  statesman  can 
do.     Not  even  the  memories  of  agrarian  crime  could  prevent 
sober  people  from  being  alienated  by  this  refusal  of  the  opportunity 
of  justice. 

The   Pamell  Commission  was  equally  ugly.     During  April, 
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1887,  the  Tinus  newspaper  published  a  series  of  articles  which 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Nationalist  party  were  responsible 
for  agrarian  outrages  of  the  worst  kind.  On  the  i8th  of  the 
month  it  printed  what  professed  to  be  a  letter  from  Pamell.  If 
genuine,  the  letter  showed  that  Pamell,  while  publicly  dis- 
approving of  the  Phcenix  Park  murders^  privately  defended  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fiict,  it  had  been  forged  by  a  man  named  Pigott, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  Timts  had  bought  it  with  such 
credulity  as  showed  that  he  was  completely  reckless  in  his 
eagerness  to  injure  Parnell.  In  November  an  action  was  brought 
against  the  Ttma  by  another  Nationalist,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  acted  for  the  defendants,  produced  in  court  a 
number  of  other  letters  of  the  same  kind.  Pamell  then  took 
action.  He  had  been  advised  by  English  Liberals  that  the 
verdict  of  a  London  jury  would  be  cast,  firom  political  motives, 
against  him.  He  had  known  that  a  verdict  on  the  other  side 
from  a  Dublin  jury  would  get  no  credit  out  of  Ireland.  He  had 
therefore  declined  to  issue  a  writ  for  libel.  He  now  demanded 
an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tories,  who  believed  the  letter  to  be  genuine,  refused  the 
Committee,  but  promised  to  establish  a  Commission  of  three 
judges  ^  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  and  charges  made  against 
Members  of  Parliament  by  the  defendants  in  the  recent  action.** 
Tliis  was  accepted  by  Pamell  instead  of  a  Select  Committee. 
But  the  Government,  without  his  consent,  inserted  the  words 
^and  other  persons"  after  the  word  ^Parliament,"  and  thus 
turned  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  members  into  a 
roving  investigation  into  Irish  politics  of  the  last  ten  years. 
Members  of  Parliament,  boycotters,  de&ulting  tenants,  moon- 
lighters, murderers,  and  maimers  of  cattle  were  all  lumped 
together  for  examination  by  a  body  which  was  incapable  by 
its  nature  of  giving  weight  to  the  historical  and  economic 
condition  of  Ireland.  Whether  Pamell  had  expressed  approval 
of  murder  or  not  was  a  question  of  fact  which  could  be  settled 
by  a  court  of  law  better  than  by  any  one  else.  The  rights 
and  wrongs   of  England  and  Ireland  could   not   be   tried    by 
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anj  tribunal  upon  earth,  and  Parnell's  case  was  huddled  op 
with  the  rest  simply  in  the  hope  that  general  prejudice  against 
proved  outrage  might  outweigh  the  e£Eect  of  an  acquittal  on 
the  particular  charge.  Nothing  would  be  settled  by  proving 
that  the  National  League  had  promoted  outrage.  The  case  for 
the  League  was  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  justice 
for  the  Irish  peasant.  No  judge,  however  impartial,  could  try 
k  such  an  issue.    The  Bill  establishing  the  Commission  was  forced 

through  the  House,  without  the  excuse  of  urgency,  by  the  use  of 
the  closure.     Parnell  was  thus  compelled  to  accept  a  tribunal  for 
which  he  had  not  asked,  in  order  that  the  Tory  party  might 
find  judicial  support  for  their  case  against  Ireland.    The  fiicts 
revealed  by  the  inquiry  were  of  no  particular  value.    The  forger 
shot  himself,  and  the  letters  were  declared  to  be  fabrications. 
The  Irish  members  were  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  encouraging 
crime,  and  condemned  for  not  being  more  ready  to  disapprove  it. 
This  was  nothing  new.    The   demoralization    of   respectable 
Irishmen  has  been  the  worst  result  of  English  misgovemment  of 
Ireland.     When  worthy  means  of  obtaining  redress  are  exhausted 
it    requires  almost  a  supernatural  virtue  not  to  acquiesce  in 
unworthy   means.    The    moral    and    political  defence  erf*   the 
Nationalists  could   not  be  heard  by  the  Commission,  and  the 
judgment  did  not  affect   it.     So   fu-    as  the  affair   influenced 
independent  opinion  at  all,  it  influenced  it  against  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  eagerness  with  which  the  Tories  had  assumed  the 
truth  of  the  Parnell  letters,  and  the  indecency  with  which  they 
had  confounded  irrelevant  issues  in  order  to  present  an  indict- 
ment against  a  whole  people  were  as  vivid  illustrations  as  the 
Mitchelstown  incident  of  Tory   disregard  of   equity  and   fiur 
dealing.    From  this  moment  the  Liberal  party  began  to  recover 
strength,  and  the  union  between  English  Liberalism  and  Irish 
Nationalism  became  indissoluble.     But  for  the  0*Shea   divorce 
case,  which  discredited  Parnell  and  distracted   the   Nationalist 
party,   the   strength   of   the   united   forces   might   have    been 
sufficient  to  carry  Home  Rule  in  the  next  Parliament.     In  the 
actual  event,  the  Liberal  victory  at  the  election  of  1892  was 
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little  more  than  nominal,  and  in  1895  Toryism  asserted  itself 
more  emphatically  than  before. 

It  was  impossible  for  Toryism  to  govern  Ireland  in  this  spirit 
without  the  contagion  spreading  to  other  quarters.    Those  who 
refused  liberty  to  others  came  near  to  losing  their  own,  and  those 
who  claimed  arbitrarily  to  dispose  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
peof>le    found  it  an  easy  task  to  assert  their  egoism  elsewhere. 
During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the  first 
Home  Rule  Bill,  every  principle  which  Liberalism  had  inherited 
firom  the  Whigs,  the  Radicak,  and  the  Manchester  School  was 
violated   in  turn.    The  powers  of  hereditary  aristocracy  were 
increased,'  the  status  of  woman   was  lowered,  the  Established 
Church  was  aggrandized,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  Pro- 
tection, a  sinister  trade  monopoly  was  allowed  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  State  in  its  own  interest,  a  sjrstem  of  labour  was 
established  under  the  British  flag  which  was  not  distinguishable 
firom  some  ancient  forms  of  slavery,  the  powers  of  Trade  Unions 
were  limited  by  judicial  decisions,  a  foreign  State  was  invaded 
because  it  mismanaged  its  internal  aflUrs,  large  tracts,  including 
the  territories  of  two  self-governing  races  of  white  men,  were 
annexed  to  the  Empire  by  force,  nuMality  was  frankly  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  national  virtues,  and  in   its  favourite  cant  word 
^ efficiency^  Imperialism  coined  an   exact  equivalent   for    the 
vtrtu  of  Macchiavelli.     Even  women  suffered  a  loss  of  status. 
The  agitation  for  Woman  Suffrage  dwindled  away.     By   the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  which  abolished  the  old  School  Boards, 
they  were  deprived  of  one  of  their  opportunities  of  being  elected 
to  a  public  body,  and  were  given  in  exchange  the  inferior  dignity 
of  co-option  to  a  committee  of  men.     In  1897  ^^7  received  a 
worse  blow,  when  the  r^ulation  or  vice  was  re-established,  in  a 
modified  form,  in  India.    These   positive  wrongs  were  accom- 
panied by  a  serious  neglect  to  improve  the  conditions  of  common 
life,  and  the  consequences  of  neglect  were  made  worw  by  the 

■  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Lord  St  Aldwyn,  and  Mr.  Sonar  Law  have 
recently  suggested  that  the  Crown  itself  should  once  more  take  an 
active  and  open  part  in  politics  and  veto  legislation. 
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burden  of  debt  and  the  increased  expenditure  on  amumettts 
which  the  prevailing  policy  involved.  At  the  end  of  the  Tory 
period,  when  the  excitement  of  the  Boer  War  left  the  peopk 
once  more  free  to  contemplate  their  own  condition,  economic 
reforms  were  overdue,  and  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  modern 
industrial  problems  jostled  with  attempts  to  undo  the  work  of 
positive  reaction,  and  to  assert  once  more  the  Liberal  principles  of 
the  previous  generation. 

It  is  of  course  not  suggested  that  the  Liberal  Government  of 
t^o6  had  to  begin  again  from  the  beginning.  The  practical 
reaction  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  so  complete  as  the 
moral.  But  the  tide  rose  high  and  some  landmarks  were  covered. 
The  full  term  of  reaction  was  not  reached  until  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  especially  in  the  early  years  of  Tory  dominatioo 
more  than  one  useful  and  Liberal  measure  was  passed.  Some 
of  these  were  due  to  Liberal  Unionist  influence.  Others  were 
in  the  line  of  previous  Tory  action.  Bradlaugh  carried  his  Oaths 
Bill  into  law  in  1888.  In  the  same  year  the  Local  Government 
Act  abolished  the  old  system  of  county  administration,  and 
substituted  councik  elected  by  the  ratepayers  for  the  justices  of 
the  peace  who  were  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In 
London  a  County  Council  took  the  place  of  a  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  This  Act  gave  to  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
counties  and  of  London  that  control  of  their  own  government 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  large 
towns  since  the  Whig  Ministry  of  1832.  One  blemish  of 
importance  was  left  in  the  Act,  a  curious  proof  that  this,  like 
other  Tory  reforms  in  political  machinery,  was  due  to  a  desire 
rather  for  efficient  working  than  for  the  assertion  of  any  principle 
of  popular  freedom.  Two  women  were  elected  to  the  first 
London  County  Council,  and  a  court  of  law  decided  that  ^their 
election  was  void.  No  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  disability, 
which  remained  until  the  revival  of  Liberalism  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Liberal  Unionism  remained  male.  In  Ireland  more 
than  one  useful  change  was  made.  A  private  Members*  County 
Councils  Bill  was  rejected  in  i888.     But  in  the  same  year  a 
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Land  Act  advanced  ^^ 5,000,000  to  assist  land  purchase,  and 
in  1 89 1  a  second  Act  provided  for  advances  up  to  ^^30,000,000 
for  bujring  out  the  landlords.  Grants  to  relieve  the  distress 
caused  by  failure  of  the  potato  crop  were  made  in  the  usual  spirit 
of  Tory  benevolence,  and  accompanied  the  most  relentless 
application  of  coercion.  They  prevented  starvation,  and  they 
did  nothing  to  alter  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  Home  Rule.  No 
amount  of  indulgence  from  an  acknowledged  superior  will  satisfy 
the  man  who  wants  only  freedom  to  look  after  himself.  Irebnd 
took  what  she  could  get,  and  asked  for  more.  A  last  domestic 
reform  was  made  in  1891,  when  education  was  made  free,  as  well 
as  compulsory. 

The  Liberals  came  into  office  again  in  1892.  The  most 
important  result  of  their  brief  triumph  was  perhaps  the  illustration 
which  it  afforded  of  the  power  of  the  new  party  machinery  in  the 
country.  The  National  Liberal  Federation  met  at  Newcastle, 
immediately  before  the  election,  and  succeeded  in  imposing  its 
will  upon  the  Liberal  party  with  questionable  effect.  It 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  logical  temper  of  the  early  Radicab 
rather  than  by  the  practical,  numaging  temper  which  is  so  essential 
to  political  action.  It  advocated,  among  more  orthodox  things, 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
a  local  veto  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Both  these  proposals 
carried  Liberal  principles  to  logical  and  unreasonable  extremes. 
Disestablishment  in  Wales  was  a  right  application  of  the  principle 
of  rdigious  equality.  To  invest  with  public  privil^es  the 
members  of  a  sect  which  contained  a  minority  of  the  population, 
and  had  been  for  more  than  a  century  alien  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
the  nationality  of  its  official  heads,  was  one  of  those  artificial 
appreciations  which  are  abhorrent  to  all  Liberals.  Tlie  Scottish 
case  was  entirely  diffinent.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
differed  only  in  unimportant  details  of  constitution  and  govern- 
ment  from  the  other  Churches.  No  social  privil^es  were  claimed 
or  enjoyed  by  its  members,  and  there  was  no  national  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  its  formal  privileges.  An  aristocratic  Church  with 
a  form  of  service  alien  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  people  was 
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an  institution  which  the  Welsh  could  reasonably  denounce.  A 
Church  which  was  as  plain  and  sober  in  its  habit  as  the  humblest 
chapel  in  the  land  was  accepted  by  the  Scotch  because  it  never 
claimed  to  be  more  than  it  was  worth. 

Local  veto  was  as  dangerous  an  application  of  k^c  as  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  It  meant  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  could  prevent  any  one  of 
them  from  obtaining  a  particultu*  form  of  refreshment.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  protecting  weak  men  against  tempation  by 
reducing  the  number  of  public-houses.  Nor  was  it  a  question  of 
the  inhabitants  preventing  a  public-house  being  placed  in  a 
district  where  none  had  been  before.  Either  of  these  applicadoos 
of  a  popular  vote  would  be  legitimate.  Every  public-house  above 
a  certain  nmnber  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  a  public 
nuisance,  and  if  a  man  has  gone  to  reside  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  he  cannot  get  a  drink,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  argue  that 
he  has  no  real  need  of  the  opportunity.  But  local  veto  means 
that  the  neighbours  of  an  honest  and  sober  citizen  can  impose  on 
him  against  his  will  total  abstinence,  a  form  of  life  of  which  be 
does  not  approve.  Modern  forms  of  interference  with  economic 
freedom  can  generally  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  while  they 
diminish  the  apparent  liberty  of  a  few  they  increase  the  real 
liberty  of  many.  Local  veto  is  an  attempt  rather  to  diminish  the 
liberty  of  many  in  order  to  increase  that  of  a  few.  If  the  extreme 
view  of  it  is  accepted,  that  total  abstinence  must  be  enforced 
because  it  is  better  than  even  moderate  indulgence,  it  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  crudest  Toryism,  which  forces  upon 
some  individuals  what  others  believe  to  be  in  their  best  interest. 
Hard  lines  can  never  be  drawn  in  politics.  But  local  veto  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  interferences  with  private  conduct  which  are 
intolerable,  even  if  they  are  applicable. 

One  or  two  Government  measures  were  passed  into  law. 
District  and  Parish  Councils  were  established  by  an  Act  of  1893 
to  do  the  less  important  work  of  rural  government  under  the 
County  Councils,  and  this  Act  was  more  Liberal  than  that  of 
1888  in  that  it  permitted  the  election  of  women.    The  Budget 
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of  1894  greatly  increased  the  death  duties  on  landed  property  and 
at  last  put  an  end  to  the  advantages  which  it  enjoyed  in 
comparison  with  other  forms  of  wealth.  The  same  Budget 
emphasized  and  extended  the  principle  of  taxation  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  Where  money  was  required  by  the  State  for 
public  purposes,  it  was  reasonable  that  those  who  had  large 
accumulations  should  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  who  had 
small.  Equality  of  rate  was  not  equality  of  taxation.  The 
estates  of  deceased  persons  were  thus  directly  taxed  upon  a 
graduated  scale,  and  the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  process  of 
shifting  fiscal  burdens  from  the  poorer  to  the  richer  classes, 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern  Liberal  policy.  This 
reform,  the  House  of  Lords  not  having  yet  the  boldness  to 
interfere  with  taxation,  was  carried  without  much  difficulty. 
A  more  direct  attempt  to  improve  economic  conditions  failed. 
The  Employers*  Liability  Bill,  compensating  workmen  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  neglect  of  foUow-workmen  under  the 
rank  of  foreman,  was  so  amended  by  the  Lords  that  it  had  to 
be  dropped.  The  second  Home  Rule  Bill  passed  the  Commons, 
but  was  beaten  in  the  Lords  by  ten  to  one.  Gladstone 
resigned  in  March,  1894,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  a  sfdendid  orator,  who  could  never  lead  the  people 
because  he  could  never  understand  them.  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment and  Local  Veto  Bills  were  introduced  and  dropped,  because 
even  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  pass  them.  The  party 
collapsed  in  a  fiew  months,  and  the  Tories  came  back  to  office 
and  to  power.  The  tide  had  been  but  little  checked,  and  it 
now  resumed  its  steady  course  away  from  Liberal  ideals.  The 
bounination  of  the  current  of  events  requires  some  preliminary 
investigation  of  prevailing  modes  of  thought. 

It  n  impossible  to  understand  the  present  methods  of  English 
political  thinking  without  some  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Both  habits  of  mind,  the  Liberal  and  the  Tory,  have 
been  able  to  employ  it  for  their  own  purposes,  and  its  influence 
upon  Socialism  at  one  extreme  and  Imperialism  at  the  othor 
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hat  been  equally  marked.  Darwin's  book,  Thi  Origim  rfSftda^ 
was  published  in  1859,  ^^^  produced  instantly  a  turoKMl  in 
science  and  religion.  Its  bearing  upon  politics  was  less  obrioas, 
and  there  are  no  traces  of  it  in  the  speculations  of  such  m 
philosophical  Liberal  as  Mill.  The  man  who  did  most  to  bring 
the  theory  to  bear  upon  things  other  than  biology  was  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  was  anything  but  a  politician.  But  the  chanock 
by  which  its  influence  was  poured  into  the  general  mind  had 
become,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  too  numerous  for  <fi»- 
crimination,  and  the  pulpit,  the  Press,  the  stage,  the  pbtfisrm, 
and  popular  literature  of  every  kind  were  full  of  references  to 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  For 
good  and  evil  the  idea  of  evolution  had  become  part  of  ike 
national  stock. 

Stated  in  plain  terms,  Darwin's  theory  was  that  the  old 
conception  of  man,  as  having  been  specially  created  by  God 
in  a  sute  of  blessedness  from  which  be  fell  by  his  own  sin,  wv 
fidse,  and  that  he  had  in  fact  been  gradually  developed  out  of  an 
inferior  state  to  his  present  degree  of  perfection.  Humanity,  Ukc 
every  other  living  thing,  had  been  developed,  whether  mechanically 
or  by  divine  order  was  not  important,  by  a  constant  struggle 
environment.  Individuals,  varying  among  themselves,  w 
under  certain  conditions  of  life,  for  which  some  were  better  siited 
than  others.  Those  who  were  fittest  for  the  particular  eniifOB 
ment  survived,  and  transmitted  their  particular  variations  to  dieir 
ofipring.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  generations  had  Utci 
and  died,  these  variations  or  characters  were  permanently  fixed  ni 
the  stock,  and  a  class  or  species  had  appeared  on  the  earth,  wikk 
was  distinct  from  others,  who  in  diflerent  environments 
similarly  developed  diffierent  forms.  This  theory  was  connected, 
only  with  experiments  and  observations  in  the  field  of  biology, 
with  geological  investigation  and  the  sjrstem  of  historical 
don  of  constitutions,  sjrstems  of  law,  and  social  structure,  wikk 
was  becoming  increasingly  conunon  in  Darwin's  day.  All  united 
to  emphasise  the  idea  of  growth.  The  eighteenth  ccofry 
appeared  to  conceive  of  everything  as  stationary.    The 
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nineteenth  century  conceived  of  everything  as  in  motion.  The 
organisms  which  were  healthy  and  vigorous  were  those  which 
adapted  themselves  most  successfully  to  their  environment,  fixed 
new  characters  in  their  stocks,  and  rose  from  a  lower  condition 
to  a  higher. 

The  immediate  application  of  this  theory  to  politics  is  obvious. 
If  true,  it  gives  a  scientific  explanation  and  jusdficarion  of  change 
and  development.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  for  any 
political  thinkers  to  do  what  Sir  Henry  Maine  did  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Imperialist  reaction,  and  speak  of  change  as  a 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  Western  Europe  and  of  a  stationary 
condition  as  the  general  rule.'  Events  of  recent  years  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Eg)rpt  have  exposed  the  false 
basis  of  his  reasoning.  But  even  without  this  experience,  a  post- 
Darwinian  politician  would  point  to  the  changelessness  of  the 
East  as  in  itself  a  sign  of  degeneracy,  and  the  restlessness  of 
the  West  as  a  proof  of  its  superiority.  Life  is  identified  with 
change.  Movement  is  normal,  activity  the  universal  rule  of 
health.  The  peoples  who  stagnate,  decay ;  and  the  one  test 
of  vitality  is  the  capacity  to  receive  and  to  apply  new  ideas. 
The  primeval  mollusc  indeed  saved  itself  from  injiuy  by  its 
protective  shell,  and  its  descendants  are  molluscs  to  this  day. 
The  organisms  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  preferred 
mobility  and  risk  to  immobility  and  perfect  safety,  have  evolved, 
through  countless  intervening  steps,  to  man.  The  modem 
outburst  of  reforming  zeal  is  thus  not  spasmodic,  but  only  an 
acceleration  of  an  eternal  process  of  development.  The  old 
Toryism  is  dead  and  damned.  The  maintenance  of  the  old, 
without  inquiry  and  without  readjustment,  is  the  upsetting  of  the 
natural  order.  The  prospect  of  change  has  lost  its  terrors.  What 
we  fear  to-day  is  not  change,  but  permanence ;  or  rather,  we  seek 
for  permanence  in  a  line  of  change. 

The  evolutionary  philosophy  has  thus  come  directly  to  the 
aid  of  Liberalism,  and  some  reformers,  particularly  a  certain 
school  of  Socialists,  apply  it  mechanically  to  the  growth  of 

'  See  his  Popuiar  GavcmnunL 
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society,  as  from  home  industry  to  factory  industry,  from 
fiictory  industry  to  the  Trust,  and  from  the  Trust  to  the  naticMial 
organization  of  production.  But  most  advocates  of  change  are 
more  cautious,  and  are  content  to  find  in  it  a  defence  of  the  need 
or  the  harmlessness  of  change.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
moderated  the  reforming  temper.  No  Liberal  of  any  capacity 
of  mind  can  now  rush  to  the  cutting  and  carving  of  society  with 
the  cheerful  zeal  of  Paine  or  Bentham.  There  can  be  for  him 
no  cutting  off  and  beginning  afresh.  The  historical  caudon 
which  distinguishes  Mill  from  Bentham  must  now  be  emphasized 
in  his  successors.  Reform  must  be  a  process  of  training  and 
adaptation,  not  of  destruction  and  substitution.  Logic  must  be 
applied  with  circumspection,  and  if  the  statesman  has  now  a 
more  certain  hope  that  the  people  will  ultimately  achieve  happi- 
ness, he  is  no  less  sure  that  they  can  never  be  dragged  into 
it  by  the  hair  of  the  head. 

While  the  idea  of  evolution  has  thus  operated  both  to 
encourage  and  to  discipline  the  Liberal  temper,  it  has  abo 
operated  to  give  license  to  the  Tory.  The  most  brutal  egoism 
is  supported  by  pseudo-scientific  applications  of  the  theory  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Some  thinkers  find  in  the  mere  existence 
of  a  governing  class  a  proof  that  its  members  were  the  fittest  for 
their  position.  Capacity  for  government  has  been  bred  into 
our  aristocracy,  as  beef  is  bred  into  a  bullock,  or  speed  into  a 
racehorse,  and  the  poor  members  or  other  classes  repreaent 
the  unfit  stocks,  who  have  fallen,  by  the  operation  of  natunJ 
laws,  into  the  position  best  suited  to  them.  Neglect  of  social 
reform  is  justified,  in  a  similar  way,  on  the  ground  that  the 
economic  struggle  eliminates  unfit  types,  and  that  to  make  life 
easier  for  the  masses  of  the  people  is  to  preserve  undesirable 
stocks  in  the  race.  It  is  useless,  and  even  positively  dangerouS| 
to  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  master  and  work- 
man, or  to  put  an  end  to  slums  and  sweating.  These  things 
should  be  left  to  themselves.  In  the  apparently  dreadful  conflict 
between  individuals  and  their  environment,  beneficent  laws  are 
at  work.     The  fittest  men  will  survive  out  of  this  as  the  fittest 
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organisms  survive  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Good  sense  and 
common  humanity  have  generally  prevailed  over  these  two 
applications  of  the  theory.  But  in  foreign  policy  it  has  un- 
questionably dominated  modem  Torjrism.  As  among  primitive 
invertebrates,  so  among  civilized  races  of  mankind,  it  is  only 
in  struggle  that  any  one  can  be  developed  to  its  highest  capacity. 
International  politics  should  therefore  be  a  sjrstem  of  perpetual 
antagonism.  It  is  only  in  war  that  we  can  develop  those 
vigorous  qualities  which  are  essential  to  human  as  to  animal 
progress.  Humanity  and  consideration  for  others  are  fatal  to 
that  success  in  the  internecine  strife,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  among  nations.  The  consideration  of 
evolutionary  Torjrism  in  domestic  aflEiirs  is  postponed  to  the 
next  chapter.  It  is  here  necessary  only  to  deal  with  its  connec- 
tion with  what  is  called  Imperialism.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century^  unquestionably  combined  with  the  apparent  success 
of  Bismarck  to  revive  and  aggravate  egoism  in  foreign  policy. 

The  first  serious  suggestion  of  Imperialism  was  made  by 
Disraeli  in  1872.  Speaking  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  be  said  that 
'^self-government,  when  it  was  conceded,  ought  to  have  been 
conceded  as  part  of  a  great  policy  of  Imperial  consolidation. 
It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Imperial  tariflF  .  .  . 
and  by  a  military  code  which  should  have  precisely  defined  the 
means  and  the  responsibilities  by  which  the  Colonies  should  have 
been  defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country  should 
call  for  aid  from  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  ought  further  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  institution  ^  some  representative 
council  in  the  metropolis  which  would  have  brought  the  Colonies 
into  constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. .  •  •  In  my  judgment,  no  Minister  in  this  country  will  do 
his  duty  who  neglects  any  opportunity  of  reconstructing  as  much 
as  possible  our  colonial  Empire,  and  of  responding  to  those  distant 
s]rmpathies  which  may  become  the  source  of  incalculable  strength 
and  happiness  to  this  land.**  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  choose 
between  national  and  cosmopolitan  principles,  and  to  fight 
^against  Liberalism  on  the  continental  system.**     Nothing  was 
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done  by  his  Ministry  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  Imperial  consolida- 
tion, except  the  addition  of  the  Imperial  title  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  and  the  abortive  attempt  to  federate  South  Africa. 
The  fight  against  cosmopolitanism  was  not  avoided,  and  the 
demonstrations  against  Russia  in  Turkey  and  Afgluuiistan 
showed  the  fatal  ease  with  which  large  conceptions  of  national 
importance  degenerate  into  vulgarity.  The  new  idea  of  Empire 
was  thus  early  identified  with  national  insolence  and  immorality. 

The  federation  of  self-governing  dominions  has  not  been  the 
most  striking  feature  of  Imperialist  policy  since  Disraeli*     In  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  four  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  square  miles  of  land  and  eighty-eight  millions  of 
human   beings  were  added  to  the   Empire,  and  of  the  latter 
only  two  millions  were   white  people.'    The  primary  object 
of  all  these  extensions  was  not  the  incorporation  of  free  peoples 
in  a  federal  union,  but  the  subjugation  of  weak  peoples  for  the 
purposes  of  private  profit.    The  British  trader  and  the 
capitalist  who  wanted  security  for  his  foreign  investments 
the  pioneers  of  Empire,  and  in  South  Africa  they  succeeded,  not 
only  in  incorporating,  by  methods  often  worse  than  dubious,  races 
of  barbarians,   but  in  dragging  the  whole  British   people  into 
a  costly  war  for  the  annexation  of  two  civilized  Republics. 
Imperialism  has  not  of  set  purpose  extended  liberty  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.     It  has  introduced  order  and  justice  into  some  un- 
settled  tracks,  it  has  provided  capital  for  the  development  of 
neglected  natural  resources,  and  in  South  Africa  it  showed  bow 
readily  it  would  subordinate  the  moral  to  the  material  interests  of 
Empire.     The  only  conspicuous  extensions  of  liberty  during  the 
period  of  expansion  have  been  made  by  Liberals,  and  in  South 
Africa  they  acted  in  the  hct  of  almost  unanimous  protest  from 
the  Imperialist  party.    The  successes  of  Imperialism  have  been 
materiaL 

The  steady  deterioration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  ideals 
of  Imperialism   has  already   been  indicated.     Its  moral  failure 

*  ].  A.    Hobson's   Imperialism,   chap.  i. ;  Meredith   Townsend  in 
Liberalism  and  the  Empire,  341. 
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is  due  simplf  to  the  fact  that  the  object  of  expansion  was  never 
in    any    case  moral.     Incidentally,  as  in    India,    Egypt,    and 
Nigeria,  an  enlightened  bureaucracy  has  avoided  the  blunders 
of  exploitation  and  oppression.     But  for  the  most  part,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  our  rule  is  that  it  is  disinterested.     Little  has 
been  done,  even   in   India,  to  train  and   develop    the  higher 
faculties  of  the  natives,  and  it  is  only  in  the  'Liberal  reforms 
of  Lord  Morley  that  definite  steps  towards  self-government  have 
been  taken.    We  are  in  these  countries  frankly  to  nuintain  order 
and  to  produce  wealth,  and  for  the  most  part  we  attempt  nothing 
else.    Benefits  to  the  natives  are  only  incidental  and  not  primary. 
Unquestionably  the  growth  of  the  Empire  has  extended  the 
advantages  of  civilization  to  backward  and  uncultivated  districts. 
But  it  has  been  promoted  by  the  zeal  of  the  investor  rather  than 
of  the  missionary.     The  enormous  growth  of  wealth  required 
new  fields  for  investment.    Visions  of  national  grandeur  were 
employed  to  direct  the  conmion  people  fh>m  the  social  reforms 
which  would  have  reduced  this  wealth.    The  Press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  platform  united  to  represent  the  material  pursuit  of  gain 
as  a  disinterested  labour  on  behalf  of  humanity.    A  mist  of  moral 
enthusiasm  was  wrapped  about  the  crude  realities  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  private  penons  was 
disguised  in   the  trappings  of  national    magnificence.      Much 
honest  enthusiasm  was  thus  generated  which  commercial  and 
financial  magnates  turned  to  their  advantage.     But  in  the  fiice  of 
temptarion   the  artificial  structure  collapsed.      National  ^oism 
and  cupidity  have  now  converted  the  organization  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  blessings  into  an  organization  for  the  monopolizing 
of  profits.    The  Empire  is  to-day  regarded  by  Imperialists  as 
essentially  national,  and   not  as  essentially  international.    It  is 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  tariff  for  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign 
trader,  and  it  is  to  be  organized  as  a  gigantic  weapon  against 
those  nations  with  which,  for  the  time  being,  we  happen  to 
be  at  variance. 

This  conception  of  Empire  has  grown  with  those  false  applica- 
tions of  evolutionary  theory  to  which  reference  has  been  previously 
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made.  The  objects  of  the  organization  of  the  State  having 
ceased  to  be  moral,  it  has  ceased  to  be  moral  in  its  methods  of 
working.  International  morality  is  flung  awajr  with  the  other 
rules  of  conduct,  and  material  success  becomes  the  scde  justifica- 
tion of  public  action.  ^*  As  a  nation  we  are  brought  up  to  fcd 
it  a  disgrace  to  succeed  by  falsehood  ;  the  word  ^spy '  couteys  m 
it  something  as  repulsive  as  slave.  We  will  keep  hammering  a:way 
with  the  conviction  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  truth 
alwa)rs  wins  in  the  long  run.  These  pretty  little  sentences  do 
well  enough  for  a  child's  pocket-book,  but  the  man  who  acts 
upon  them  in  war  had  better  sheathe  his  sword  for  ever«^  <  Out 
of  success,  by  whatever  methods  it  nuy  be  achieved,  this  school 
proposes  to  acquire  the  desirable  human  qualities.  By  war£ue, 
and  warfare  only,  whether  it  be  military  or  diplomatic,  is  it 
possible  for  a  people  to  develop  and  to  retain  strength,  counge, 
and  resource.  Those  nations  which  survive  in  this  perpetual  con- 
flict are  presumed,  in  the  Darwinian  phrase,  to  be  the  ^^  fittest." 
Survival  justifies  itself.  Success  is  the  test  of  virtue,  and  the 
steps  by  which  it  is  obtained  may  be  safely  ignored.  The  gro» 
fidlacies  of  this  process  of  argument  have  been  sufficiendy  deak 
with  by  other  hands.^  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  surest  the 
Liberal  answer.  A  State  is  not  an  individual.  It  is  simply  an 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  a  human  society,  or  aggregation  of 
human  beings.  The  monds  of  a  State  are  nothing  but  the 
morals  of  its  individual  members.  To  say  that  morality  must  be 
observed  by  those  members  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  but 
not  in  their  collective  dealings  with  the  members  of  other  States, 
is  to  weaken  private  and  not  public  morality.  Public  morality 
is  not  distinguishable  from  private.  The  man  who  abstains  from 
stealing  his  neighbour's  goods  cannot,  without  personal  deteriora- 
tion, join  his  neighbours  in  appropriating  the  territory  of  another 

*  Lord  Wolseley's  SoUHer's  Pocket  Book.  His  lordsh^>  would  prob- 
ably not  poison  his  enem/s  wells,  or  bum  him  alive,  or  kill  him  with 
explosive  bullets,  or  massacre  his  women  and  children.    But  why  not  ? 

*  See,  for  instance,  L.  T.  Hobhonse's  Democracy  and  Reaction  ;  ].  A. 
Hobson*s  ImpenaHsm/  and  Norman  Angeil*s  Great  Illusion. 
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natioa  Morality  has  gradually  q>read  from  organizations  within 
the  State  till  it  includes  all  persons  within  the  State.  In  the 
remote  past,  morality  was  observed  only  in  dealings  between 
members  of  the  same  fiunily.  Strangers  took  their  chance.  At 
a  later  date  it  was  extended  to  the  tribe,  or  the  village,  or  the 
Church,  and  finally  to  all  subjects  of  the  same  central  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  for  stopping  the  operation  of  moral 
rules  at  the  Straits  of  Dover,  that  would  not  prevent  an  English- 
man from  dealing  honourably  with  a  Scotchman,  or  a  Churchman 
fix>m  dealing  honourably  with  a  Dissenter.  Morality  must  be 
universal,  or  it  ceases  to  be  morality.  The  argument  thus  out-  ' 
lined  must  be  fiital  to  evolutionary  Imperialism.  Qualities 
cannot  be  developed  in  nations.  They  can  only  be  developed  in 
the  individuals  who  compose  those  nations.  To  speak  of  a  strong 
and  virile  State  is  to  obscure  the  issue.  Strong  and  virile  States 
can  only  be  those  which  are  maintained  by  strong  and  virile 
human  beings.  States  which  ^survive**  by  the  exercise  of  force 
and  fraud  can  only  be  those  whose  subjects  have  ceased  to  dislike 
force  and  fraud.  In  other  words,  the  evolution  of  the  individual 
and  the  evolution  of  the  State  cannot  proceed  upon  diffinent  lines. 
Man  has  now  reached  a  point  of  development  where  mere  brute 
strength  has  ceased  to  be  a  desirable  quality.  The  test  of  a  man 
is  alwa)rs  a  moral  test  We  have  evolved  morality.  If  we 
formally  reject  morality  in  our  use  of  the  State,  for  the  express 
purpose,  as  it  were,  of  ^  breeding  it  out,*'  we  deliberately  turn 
back  the  course  of  human  evolution.  The  State  will  react  upon 
the  individual,  and  the  individual  will  sufiTer.  We  cannot  select 
certain  qualities  for  individuals,  and  certain  others  for  States,  and 
suppose  that  evolution  can  be  directed  towards  the  development 
of  both  together. 

British  Imperialism,  thus  strengthening  its  natural  tendency  to 
egoism  by  the  assimilation  of  scientific  theory,  has  been  only  a 
local  manifestation  of  an  almost  universal  tendency.  The  career 
of  Bismarck  in  Germany  formed  an  excellent  example  of  the 
operation  of  the  same  principles.  Germany  consolidated,  France 
and  Austria  humiliated,  and  territory  snatched  from  France  and 
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Denmark  have  invested  the  gospel  of  ^  State  might 
right  **  with  a  lustre  which  conceals  the  deterioration  of  priTBCr 
morals,  the  distresses  of  the  common  people,  and  the 
social  unrest,  which  this  costly  parade  has  brought  in  its 
Men  and  women  as  individuals  may  sometimes  escape 
Nemesis  which  waits  on  immorality.  Nations  can  never  dk^ 
the  debt  incurred  by  one  generation  must  always  be  paid  bf  m 
successor.  Only  a  short  view  of  German  history  can  fiul  to  see 
the  dangers  which  the  policy  of  Bismarck  has  brought  opoo  hii 
country.  The  reaction  of  Russian  policy  upon  the  internal  ttue 
of  Russia  is  more  obvious,  and  the  case  of  Great  Britain  m  hardy 
less  clear.  But  for  the  moment,  Imperialism  is  the  fittUoa  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  earth  is  parcelled  out  among  the  P< 
England,  Germany,  and  France  share  Africa  beiwrecu 
Austria  covets  and  by  instalments  obtains  territory  in  the 
Russia  is  thrust  out  of  Manchuria,  and  compensates 
Mongolia  and  Persia.  All  join  in  wresting  concewidni  of 
territory  and  financial  opportunities  from  China,  and  even  dbe 
United  States  takes  her  colonies  from  Spain.  In  all  parts  of  die 
earth  the  Powers  are  thus  brought  into  new  competition^  TW 
Balance  of  Power  is  revived,  but  for  investors  and  not  far 
dynasties.  The  struggle  is  for  opportunities  for  the  private 
acquisition  of  wealth,  rather  than  opportunities  for  the  puhfac 
control  of  territory.  But  the  result  is  the  same.  Obligabow 
are  indefinitely  extended.  The  risks  of  conflict  are  indcfinitdy 
increased.  The  burden  of  armaments  grows  larger  every  year. 
The  common  people  are  more  and  more  removed  frooi  the 
decision  of  the  most  far-reaching  public  questions,  and  know 
little  more  of  the  things  which  may  decide  their  fate  tiiaii  is 
forced  upon  them  by  the  weight  of  their  taxes  and  the 
which  they  receive  fh>m  their  governors  for  the  diiection  of 
national  antipathies. 

British  Imperialism  came  to  a  head  in  the  South  Afncan  War. 
Since  the  troubles  of  1880  the  condition  of  the  Transvaal 
greatly  changed.    The  discovery  of  gold  had  caused  an 
flow  of  immigrants,  mostly  of  British  descent.     The 
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men.  On  a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  journeymen 
bakers,  Bright  once  spoke  with  a  most  unpleasant  flippancy.  . 
^  He  did  not  see  how  Parliament  was  to  interfere  directly  and 
avowedly  with  the  labour  of  adult  men.  ...  He  should  be 
ashamed  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  about  two  hundred  stalwart 
Scotchmen,  who  could  publish  a  Gazette  of  their  own,  and  write 
articles  in  it  of  considerable  literary  merit,  and  appeal  for  a 
remedy  to  that  House/*  <  He  and  his  associates  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  difierence  between  a  man  and  a  woman  or  a  child 
was  only  a  difference  of  degree.  They  misunderstood  the 
principle  of  all  legislation  of  this  kind.  Women  and  children 
were  protected  not  because  they  were  women  and  children, 
but  because  they  were  economically  weak.  They  were  not 
organized,  they  were  poor,  and  their  employers  could  use  them 
as  they  pleased.  Any  class  of  men  which  was  economically 
weak  was  morally  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  To  say  that 
they  were  adult  men  was  no  answer  to  a  complaint  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  sex  or  age.  Maleness  did  not  of  itself 
prevent  either  long  hours  or  dirty  premises.  Here  Radicals  and 
Manchester  men  failed,  and  by  1867  Parliament  had  got  no 
farther  than  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  eight 
years,  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour  of  women  and  youths  under 
eighteen  to  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  to  impose  conditions 
about  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  the  fencing  of  machinery  upon 
some  of  the  more  unhealthy  or  dangerous  trades.  This  progress, 
qualified  by  many  exemptions,  was  all  that  could  be  won  in  the 
faice  of  individualist  opposition  to  economic  reform.^  But  in 
another  quarter  the  different  schools  of  individualists  were  united 
with  conspicuous  success. 

The  most  complete  and  the  most  successful  application  or 
Liberal  principles  during  this  period  was  in  the  reconstruction 

'  Hansard,  III.  ex.  1248. 

*  After  1867  Factory  Bills  were  often  opposed  by  women  and  their 
champions,  in  the  same  logical  spirit,  as  an  interference  by  men  with 
women's  "  liberty." 
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Denmark  have  invested  the  gospel  of  ^  State  might  is  State 
right  **  with  a  lustre  which  conceals  the  deterioration  of  private 
morals,  the  distresses  of  the  common  people,  and  the  profbund 
social  unrest,  which  this  costly  parade  has  brought  in  its  train. 
Men  and  women  as  individuals  may  sometimes  escape  the 
Nemeus  which  waits  on  immorality.  Nations  can  never  die,  and 
the  debt  incurred  by  one  generation  must  always  be  paid  by  its 
successor.  Only  a  short  view  of  German  history  can  fiul  to  see 
the  dangers  which  the  policy  of  Bismarck  has  brought  upon  his 
country.  The  reaction  of  Russian  policy  upon  the  internal  state 
of  Russia  is  more  obvious,  and  the  case  of  Great  Britain  is  hardly 
less  clear.  But  for  the  moment,  Imperialism  is  the  fashion  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  earth  is  parcelled  out  among  the  Powen. 
England,  Germany,  and  France  share  Africa  between  them. 
Austria  covets  and  by  instalments  obtains  territory  in  the  Balkans. 
Russia  is  thrust  out  of  Manchuria,  and  compensates  heradf  in 
Mongolia  and  Persia.  All  join  in  wresting  concessions  of 
territory  and  financial  opportunities  from  China,  and  even  the 
United  States  takes  her  colonies  from  Spain.  In  all  parts  of  the 
earth  the  Powers  are  thus  brought  into  new  competition.  The 
Balance  of  Power  is  revived,  but  for  investors  and  not  for 
dynasties.  The  struggle  is  for  opportunities  for  the  private 
acquisition  of  wealth,  rather  than  opportimities  for  the  puUic 
control  of  territory.  But  the  result  is  the  same.  Obligations 
are  indefinitely  extended.  The  risks  of  conflict  are  indefinitely 
increased.  The  burden  of  armaments  grows  larger  every  year. 
The  common  people  are  more  and  more  removed  from  the 
decision  of  the  most  far-reaching  public  questions,  and  know 
little  more  of  the  things  which  may  decide  their  fate  than  is 
forced  upon  them  by  the  weight  of  their  taxes  and  the  advice 
which  they  receive  firom  their  governors  for  the  direction  of  their 
national  antipathies. 

British  Imperialism  came  to  a  head  in  the  South  African  War. 
Since  the  troubles  of  1880  the  condition  of  the  Transvaal  had 
greatly  changed.  The  discovery  of  gold  had  caused  an  enormous 
flow  of  immigrants,  mostly  of  British  descent.     The  govern- 
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ment  remained  in  the  hands  of  more  primitive  men,  who  resented 
the  intrusion  of  this  foreign  and  industrial  population.  Paul 
Kruger,  the  last  President,  was  a  stubborn  member  of  the  old 
school,  and  while  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  own  country- 
men, he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  necessity  for  new  ideas 
and  new  institutions  which  the  new  economic  conditions  had 
produced.  The  older  men,  who  had  not  forgotten  how  they  had 
wrested  their  independence  out  of  the  unwilling  hands  of  England, 
were  being  steadily  overtaken  by  men  of  wider  views,  who  saw 
clearly  enough  that  independence  could  not  be  maintained  for 
ever  on  the  basis  of  racial  distinctions.  Government  could  not  be 
kept  for  ever  in  the  hands  of  Dutch  agriculturists,  when  the  most 
vigorous,  the  best  educated,  and  ahnost  the  most  numerous  section 
of  the  community  were  British  industrialists.  The  exbting 
S)rstem  was  the  system  which  produced  our  Irish  problem.  But 
in  the  Transvaal  the  problem  was  neither  so  old  nor  so  acute  as 
in  Ireland,  and  there  was  no  question  that  time  would  have 
remedied  all  the  grievances  of  the  Outlanders.  The  conflict  of 
the  two  races  would  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  would  have 
ended  in  the  Transvaal,  as  it  had  ended  long  before  in  Cape 
Colony,  in  amicable  adjustment.  The  disease  would  have  run 
its  course.  But  the  folly  of  British  Imperialism  preferred  a 
surgical  operation.  The  Outlanders  who  agitated  for  reforms  of 
the  franchise,  of  taxation,  and  of  the  judicial  system,  were  used 
for  purposes  other  than  their  own.  A  group  of  South  African 
politicians,  headed  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  a  genuine,  if  unscrupulous 
Imperialist,  and  including  several  financial  magnates,  whose 
interest  in  the  Empire  was  pecuniary  rather  than  hereditary, 
determined  to  use  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  Outlanders  as 
weapons  for  the  destruction  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  Rhodes 
was  determined,  at  all  costs,  to  unite  South  Africa  under  the 
British  flag.  His  less  enthusiastic  associates  wanted  to  control 
the  Transvaal  Government  in  their  own  interest,  and  they  knew 
that  they  could  not  control  it  unless  it  was  made  British.  There- 
fore they  took  steps  to  provoke  a  war  which  should  end  in  the 
annexation  of  the  Republic. 
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Case  for  armed  interference  by  Great  Britain  there  was  none. 
The  Convention  of  1884,  which  reserved  to  her  some  rights 
in  connection  with  foreign  afiairs,  was  intended  to  leave  the 
Transvaal  independent  in  domestic  matters*  Undoubtedly  she 
might  have  interfered  on  behalf  of  her  own  subjects^  if  they  had 
sufiered  gross  oppression.  But  they  had  not.  They  had  entered 
the  country  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  many  of  them  had  acquired 
enormous  wealth.  They  were  denied  the  franchise,  which  they 
ought  to  have  possessed.  But  disfranchisement  had  not  exposed 
them  to  peculiar  hardships,  and  the  current  of  opinion  among  the 
Dutch  was  setting  steadily  in  their  favour.  Taxation,  though 
heavy,  was  not  ruinous.  Justice,  though  generally  slovenly  and 
sometimes  corrupt,  was  no  worse  than  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  general  condition  of  the  Outlandeis  was 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  English 
people  before  1832,  and  no  grievance  was  so  intolerable  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  wait  until  the  old  governing  class  of  Dutch 
was  replaced  by  the  new.  There  was  ample  reason  for  political 
pressure  from  within.  There  was  ample  reason  for  diplomatic 
representations  from  without.  There  was  no  reason  for  armed 
force  either  within  or  without.  > 

Having  no  case  for  war  on  the  merits,  the  Imperial  and 
financial  politicians  proceeded  to  manufacture  one  for  themselves. 
A  systematic  campaign  of  calumny  against  the  Transvaal 
Government  was  begun  in  the  African  and  British  newspapers, 
every  abuse  was  exaggerated,  and  every  incident  misinterpreted. 
The  climax  was  reached  at  the  end  of  1895,  when,  with  the 
connivance  of  Rhodes,  Dr.  Jameson  led  a  small  party  of  invados 
into  the  Transvaal.  This  expedition,  as  wicked  a  violation  of 
State  rights  as  has  ever  been  made,  was  designed  expressly  to 
provoke  rebellion  and  intervention.  It  was  invested  with  all  the 
splendour  of  a  war  for  liberty,  and  a  forged  invitation  had  been 

'  See  Fitzpatrick's  Transvaal  from  Within ;  Sir  £.  T.  Cook's  Ri^ 
and  Wrongs  of  Ike  Transvaal  War;  Mr.  Bryce's  Impressions  0/  Soulh 
Africa;  and  Sir  Francis  Younghusband's  Sfmih  Africa  of  To^ay  (i897)» 
246,250. 
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preptred  tome  weeks  before,  to  be  discharged  at  the  critical 
moment,  which  represented  that  the  honour  of  English  women 
in  Johannesburg  was  in  danger  from  the  Dutch.  The  Raid  met 
with  the  fate  which  its  vicious  inspiration  and  the  foul  lie  which 
accompanied  it  deserved.  The  final  effect  of  it  was  to  destroy 
all  the  moral  authority  of  the  British  Government,  and  to 
convince  even  the  Dutch  Reformers  that  they  could  only 
maintain  their  independence  by  force  of  arms.  When  Mr. 
Chamberlain  publicly  declared  that  RJiodes  had  done  nothing 
inconsistent  with  honour,  and,  in  the  course  of  further  negoda- 
dons  about  the  franchise,  revived  the  obnoxious  term  ^suzerainty,** 
all  chance  of  peace  had  gone.  The  Dutch  were  consolidated 
against  the  English  as  the  French  had  been  consolidated  in  1793, 
reform  was  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  patriotism,  and  diplo- 
matic language  was  received  with  suspicion  as  proceeding  from  a 
hopelessly  corrupt  and  tainted  source.  War  b^an  in  1899,  ^^^ 
ended,  after  a  display  of  energy  and  resource  by  the  enemy  which 
none  of  our  responsible  statesmen  had  expected,  in  the  annexation 
of  both  the  Republics. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  of  litde  importance  for  this  book. 
A  Liberal,  who  witnessed  this  display  of  national  egoism,  with  its 
boastful  beginnings,  its  slovenly  neglect  of  preparadons  for  its  own 
work,  the  bestial  ferocity  of  language  with  which  it  assailed  its 
enemy,  and  its  hysterical  exultadon  at  its  final  triumph,  can  find 
no  pleasure  in  the  recoUecdon  of  it.  Posterity  will  pass  its  final 
judgment  in  its  own  time,  and  if  it  sees  virtue  in  the  conduct  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  field  and  in  the  colonial  zeal  for  the  common 
interest  of  the  Empire,  it  will  doubtless  see  more  in  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  Dutch  and  in  the  devodon  with  which  the  people  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  sacrificed  life,  property,  and  independence 
in  a  cause  which  was  not  their  own.  The  actual  event  was 
probably  more  beneficial  to  us  than  either  the  thorough  defeat 
which  our  vanity  deserved,  or  the  easy  and  overwhelming  triumph 
which  it  anticipated,  would  have  been.  The  one  might  have 
broken  up  the  Empire.  The  other  might  have  led  us  into 
further  exploits  of  the  same  kind,  which  could  only  have  ended  in 

21 
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our  final  overthrow.  The  chastisement  was  serious  enough  to 
reform  without  destroying.  The  violent  emotions  produced  bjr 
the  war,  and  the  distress  consequent  on  its  waste  of  life  and 
treasure,  roused  the  common  people,  whose  attention  had  been 
diverted  by  conceptions  of  Imperial  magnificence  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  once  more  to  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
a£&irs.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  fighting  the  reaction  bad 
begun,  and  when  the  Imperialists  were  driven  out  of  office  in 
1905,  it  was  the  despised  and  discredited  Pro-Boer,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  their  successors. 

Before  this  change  of  Government,  Toryism  had  comfdeted  its 
course  of  reaction.    Its  government  of  Ireland  had  finally  broken 
down.    The  system  of  Local  Government  by  County  Councils, 
rejected  in  1888,  was  established  in  1898,  and  in  1904  British 
credit  was  pledged  to  secure  the  extinction  of  landlordism  by 
purchase.     But  if  Tory  government  of  Ireland  had  become  little 
more  than  the  tardy  application  of  Liberal  principles,  its  govern- 
ment of  England  remained  its  own.     In  1902  fresh  vigour  was 
given  by  the  Education  Act  to  the  Established  Church  and  its  itch 
for  instructing  the  children  of  Dissenters  in  its  own  dogmas.     In 
1904  the  drink  trade  procured  a  Licensing  Act,  which  gave  it  a 
new  legal   property  in  its  opportunities  for  demoralizing  the 
people,  by  making  it  impossible  to  abolish  superfluous  public- 
houses  except  on  payment  of  compensation  out  of  a  limited  fund. 
In   1903  Imperialism  came  to  its  natxual  end,  by  proposing  to 
'^^'        revive  the  old  s)rstem  of  Protection,  with  a  preference  to  the 
Colonies  as  against  foreign  countries.    This  was  pardy  a  Tory 
way  of  dealing  with  economic  distress,  and  it  has  unquestionably 
appealed  to  honest  as  well  as  to  corrupt  sentiment.     But  its 
essential  principles  are  national  jealousy  against  foreign  peoples, 
and  the  abuse  of  the  common  people  by  the  plutocracy.    To  both 
these  Liberalism  found  itself  in  1903  in  direct  opposition.     Tariff 
Reform  involved  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which  would  press 
most  hardly  on  the  poor,  it  involved  the  control  of  tariflfs  by 
vested  interests  of  landlords  and  manufacturers,  and,  less  certainly, 
of   Trade  Unionists.    There  was  nothing    in    it  which   dis- 
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tinguished  it  in  essence  from  the  old  Protection,  and  Liberalism 
was,  in  this  line  of  attack,  reinforced  by  the  Conservatism  which 
had  grown  around  Free  Trade.  A  last  provocation  to  the 
working  classes  had  been  given  by  judicial  decisions,  which 
construed  the  legislation  of  thirty  years  before  to  deprive  the 
Trade  Unions  of  their  powers  of  peaceful  picketing,  and  exposed 
their  accumulated  funds  to  actions  for  damages  for  wrongs  done 
by  their  agents  during  trade  disputes.  Trade  Union  activity  was 
thus  stimulated.  The  new  Labour  Party  came  into  existence, 
and  joined  with  the  opponents  of  Tory  ImperiaUsm,  the  Noncon- 
formists alienated  by  the  Education  Act,  the  people  of  all  classes 
who  had  been  oflfended  by  the  Licensing  Act,  the  Conservative 
Free  Traders,  and  those  who  were  anxious  to  resume  the  work  of 
economic  reconstruction,  to  overwhelm  the  Tory  Party  at  the 
General  Election. 


CHAPTER  XI 

LIBERALISM  SINCE   1906 

The  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government  which  came  into  power 
in  1906  was  the  policy  of  those  who  had  followed  the  old  coiine 
during  the  Imperialist  reaction.  The  general  principles  laid  down 
by  the  new  Prime  Minister  did  not  difier  substantially  from  those 
of  Gladstone,  though  the  problems  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
were  not  precisely  the  same.  His  argimient  against  Tariff 
Reform  was  inspired  by  the  same  zeal  for  personal  freedom  as 
those  which  he  used  against  Chinese  Labour,  the  Education  Act, 
and  aggression  in  South  Africa.  It  was  a  conflict  between  habits 
of  mind,  and  not  a  difference  of  opinion.  Protection  placed  the 
conunon  people  at  the  mercy  of  capitalists  and  landlords,  and 
increased  the  political  power  of  plutocracy.  Chinese  labour 
established  an  industrial  system,  which  had  for  its  primary  object, 
not  the  well-being  of  all  its  members,  but  the  increase  of  the 
profits  of  capital.  The  Education  Act  subjected  large  numbers 
of  Nonconformists  to  the  domination  of  the  EstabUshed  Church 
in  the  instruction  of  their  children.  The  Boer  War  was  a  brutal 
interference  with  the  national  concerns  of  a  foreign  race.  The 
Liberal  attack  on  the  Imperialist  position  was  thus  general  and 
not  particular.  Liberals  in  this  matter  were  not  fighting  a  single 
proposal,  but  a  whole  spirit  and  tone  of  policy  and  administration 
and  legislation.  ^^  These  fiscal  proposals  were  saturated,  as  the 
whole  of  the  present  Government  had  been  found  to  be,  with 
restriction  against  freedom,  with  inequality  between  trade  amd 
trade,  with  injustice  towards  the  conmiunity  of  consumers,  with 

SM 
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privilege  and  monopoly,  with  jealousy  and  imfriendliness  towards 
other  nations.  They  were  essentially  part  of  a  retrograde  and 
anti-democratic  system."  <  It  was  this  clear  sight  of  the  real 
issues  of  the  moment  which  extinguished  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
brought  back  the  Liberals  who  had  supposed  they  could  at  once 
support  the  Boer  War  amd  retain  Liberal  habits  of  mind  in 
domestic  affiurs.  The  great  social  currents  which  had  run 
strong  until  Home  Rule  produced  a  temporary  diversion  had 
once  more  gathered  head,  and  those  who  suggested  that  the 
Liberal  party  could  take  a  clean  slate,  and  ignore  the  writings  of 
its  predecessors,  were  sharply  reminded  by  the  result  of  the 
election  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  up  the  tale  where  it  had 
been  interrupted  twenty  years  before.  When  the  flood  of  war 
had  subsided,  the  social  stream  was  found  running  in  the  channel 
which  it  had  followed  since  the  French  Revolution.  The  bad 
memories  of  Ireland  were  not  effaced.  The  problems  of  industry 
were  more  urgent  than  ever.  The  pent-up  hopes  of  women 
broke  free.  Nonconformity  once  more  demanded  relief  from 
sectarian  domination.  Only  those  could  deal  with  the  new 
situation  who  had  not  tried  to  forget  how  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  the  old.  Lord  Rosebery,  punting  about  for 
a  new  course,  grounded  on  the  shallows,  and  was  left  behind. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  holding  on  the  old  course  through  the 
storm,  found  himself  afloat,  and  set  for  a  prosperous  journey. 

Much  of  the  Liberal  work  done  since  1905  has  consisted  in 
the  undoing  of  the  work  of  reactionary  Tor]rism.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  close  of  the  French  War,  Liberalism  has  found 
itself  engaged  in  maintaining  establishments,  and  in  leading  the 
people  to  reoccupy  positions  which  they  have  evacuated.  Free 
Trade  b  a  purely  negative  policy,  and  means  nothing  but  keeping 
the  ground  clear  for  economic  reconstruction.  The  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  Education  and  Licensing  Reform  would  at  best  have 
done  no  more  than  restore  the  social  values  which  had  been 
established    in   the  previous  century.    The   extension  of  self- 

■  Sir    Henry  GampbeU-Banoerman's  Speeches  reprinted  fnnm    the 
liMMs,  167. 
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government  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  undid^ 
so  fiur  as  it  could  be  undone,  the  war,  and  restored  freedoau* 
The  abolition   of  Chinese  Labour  was  a  complete  reversal  of 
a  policy  only  a  few  years  old.    The  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906 
put  Trade  Unions  in  the  legal  position  which  they  had  occaptcd 
without  question  for  twenty  years  after  1874.3    All  thb  work 
of   restoration    hampered    the    Government    in    its     postthre 
work,  and  when  it  ought  to  have  been  free  to  deal  with   the 
peculiar  problems  of  its  own  day,  it  was  forced  to  wait  while  it 
resettled   those  of  a  previous   generation.     The  n^ist  original 
work  of  the  new  Liberalism  has  been  economic     What  most 
distinguishes  the   Governments  which   have   held   office  since 
1906   is  the   degree   to  which   they  have  interfered  with   the 
economic  structure  of  society  in  order  to  give  greater  freedom 
to  the  poorer  classes.     This  work  was  begtm  under  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  since  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  rdieved 
Mr.   Asquith  of  the  duty  of  inspiring  his  followers  with  new 
ideas,  has  been  controlled  and  directed  by  the  present  Chancellor 
of   the    Exchequer.     The    Budget    of    1909,    the    Old    Age 
Pensions  Act,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  Wages 
Boards    Act,    the    Labour    Exchanges    Act,    the    Education 
(Provision  of  Meab)  Act,  and  the  Insurance  Act  have  all  one 
feature  in  common,  the  use  of  State  machinery  for  the  active 
assistance  of   the   economically  weak."  The  principle  of  the 
Factory  Acts  has  been  extended  into  projects  for  Social  Reform, 
the  number  and  variety  of  which  may  be  almost   indefinitely 
increased.     Burke's  test  of  convenience  is  applied  even  to  the 

'  It  has  been  suggested  that  without  the  war  this  would  have  been 
impossible.  Even  if  this  were  true,  the  case  against  the  war  would 
stiU  stand.  Material  success  cannot  be  balanced  against  morality.  It 
might  similarly  be  argued  that  an  eruption  on  the  skin  is  a  good  thing, 
because  it  rids  the  body  of  poisonous  matter.  Clean  living  would  have 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  the  poison,  and  made  the  violent  means 
oi  discharge  unnecessary. 

*  The  questions  oi  limiting  the  nnmt>er  of  "  pickets,"  and  of  making 
Unions  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  their  central  executive  com- 
mittees  are  not  yet  finally  settled.  The  Acts  of  1871  and  1874  did  not, 
I  think  contemplate  an  absolute  immunity. 
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right  of  property*  ^  Private  property  b  no  longer  regarded  as 
one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man ;  its  incidents  aure  considered 
and  settled  by  the  common  modern  criterion  of  all  these 
matters — to  wit,  the  balance  of  social  advantage.**  < 

This  growth  of  the  importance  attached  to  economic  problenu 
has  appeared  sudden  only  to  those  who  have  been  at  once  deaf  to 
the  warnings  of  history  and  without  experience  of  personal 
hardship.  The  dangers  once  expected  from  extensions  of  the 
franchise  had  receded  from  the  view  of  a  plutocracy  and  a 
middle  class,  which  had  contemplated  for  twenty  yeais  a  common 
people  dazzled  by  visions  of  national  greatness.^  The  clamour 
with  which  these  disposing  classes  greeted  the  new  democracy  in 
1906  expressed  the  natural  dismay  of  those  who  had  thought 
that  they  could  alwajrs  manage  the  people  as  they  pleased,  and 
now  realized,  in  the  presence  of  forty  working  men  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  people  were  going  to  manage 
themselves*  Gladstone's  concentration  upon  Ireland  had  delayed 
this  advent  But  for  his  adopdon  of  Home  Rule,  the  new  policy, 
already  suggested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  would  have  been  incor- 
porated in  practical  Liberalism  at  least  fifteen  years  eariier.  It 
was  not  made  less  ominous  by  the  postponement  Economic 
discontent  was  both  more  bitter  and  more  articulate  in  1906  than 
it  would  have  been  in  1891.  The  Trade  Unions  had  been 
roused  by  hostile  judicial  decisions.  The  pc^tical  organizations 
of  workmen  were  perfected,  and  the  Trade  Unions  and  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  worked  in  harmony.  The  workmen 
formed  a  distinct  party  of  their  own,  and  several  of  their  repre- 

■  Lord  Morle/s  Miscellanies,  iv.  311.  The  same  principles  are  of 
course  being  applied  in  all  civilized  countries.  See  Mr.  Jethro  Brown's 
Underlying  Principles  of  Modem  Legistaiwn. 

*  In  a  very  remarkable  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January, 
1913,  an  anonymous  writer  declares  that  the  better  sort  of  workmen  are 
now  not  merely  politically,  but  actually,  in  character  and  ability,  the 
superiors  of  the  middle  class.  The  shameless  ignorance  and  hostility 
to  ideas,  which  he  discovers  in  the  latter,  are  doe  partly  to  the  increase 
of  luxury  and  partly  to  the  public-school  sjrstem.  The  reform  of  the 
latter,  which  is  now  in  progress,  is  probab^  as  urgent  a  need  of  the 
middle,  as  industrial  insurance  is  of  the  working  class. 
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sentadves  were  of  definitely  Socialist  opinions.  Outside  the 
working  classes  the  public  mind  had  been  directed  more  and 
more  to  the  study  of  industrial  problems.  The  Fabian  Sodetj 
had  been  active  for  twenty  jexrSj  and  Mr.  and  Nfrs.  Sidney  Webb 
were  only  the  most  industrious  of  the  many  investigators  who 
were  establishing  a  historical  and  scientific  case  for  reform.  All 
1  this  improvement  of  machinery  marched  with  an  increase   in 

actual  distress.  The  war  added  not  only  to  the  temporary^  but 
also  to  the  permanent  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  not  merely  by 
accumulating  debt,  but  by  increasing  the  expenditure  oo 
armaments  which  an  immoral  policy  required  for  its  defence. 
The  dislocation  of  industry,  which  always  follows  a  war,  had 
brought  insecurity  to  many  and  destitution  to  not  a  few.  Casual 
labour  was  more  general,  and  sweating  not  less  than  at  any 
previous  period.  In  every  direction  distress  and  discontent  had 
increased,  and  the  political  machinery  was  now  adapted  to  the 
direct  and  articulate  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  common 
people.  The  Parliament  of  1906  represented  the  desre  of 
the  masses  to  fit  their  conditions  of  life  to  their  own  ca^ndty 
for  growth. 

Liberak  were  bound  to  apply  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
in  a  new  way,  and  it  savours  of  pedantry  to  accuse  Liberal 
N^onomists  of  1906  of  having  departed  from  the  principles  of 
-^Liberal  economists  of  1846.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  say 
that  a  positive  policy  of  constant  interference  is  the  same  as  a 
negative  policy  of  constant  abstention,  it  is  true  that  the 
mental  habit  at  the  back  of  the  one  is  identical  with  that  at  the 
back  of  the  other.  Both  aim  at  emancipating  the  individual 
from  the  things  which  prevent  him  from  developing  his  natural 
capacities.  The  Manchester  School  saw  only  the  fetters  which 
directly  impeded  him.  The  modem  Liberal  sees  also  the  want  of 
the  positive  aids  without  which  he  is  only  half  free.  ^  Of  all  the 
obstacles  which  obstruct  men*s  advance  towards  good  living,  and 
of  all  the  evils  with  which  politics  can  help  to  deal,  there  is  no 
obstacle  more  formidable  and  no  evil  more  grave  than  poverty.  •  .  • 
Our  first  principle  leads  clearly  and  directly  to  a  policy  of 
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reform.  Whoever  admits  that  the  duty  of  the  State  is  to  secure, 
so  for  as  it  is  able,  the  fullest  opportunities  to  lead  the  best  life, 
cannot  refuse  to  accept  the  further  proposition,  that  to  lessen  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  to  lighten  its  eiFects  are  essential  parts  of  a 
right  policy  of  Sute  action.**  <  Poverty  cripples  the  individual  in 
many  ways.  It  deprives  him  of  mobility,  so  that  he  cannot  travel 
freely  in  search  of  employment.  It  prevents  him  from  accumu- 
lating reserves  for  times  or  emergency,  so  that  a  depression  in 
trade  or  an  illness  of  a  month's  duration  may  drive  an  honest  and 
industrious  man  with  his  wife  and  family  to  the  workhouse,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  him  ever  again  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  independent  labour.  It  disables  him  from  saving  enough 
to  keep  himself  in  his  old  age,  and  thus  makes  him  either  an 
additional  burden  on  his  children  or  a  charge  upon  the  ratepayers. 
If  bad  enough,  it  permanently  reduces  his  bodily,  mental,  and 
moral  efficiency,  stunts  his  faculties,  prevents  the  fiiU  development 
of  his  children,  and  creates  disease,  vice,  and  crime  in  himself 
and  his  descendants*  The  diseases,  the  temporary  losses  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  fluctuations  in  income  which,  to  a  man  of 
substantial  means,  may  never  be,  and  cannot  immediately  be 
disastrous,  often  involve  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  wage- 
earner,  the  complete  destruction  of  everything  which  makes 
life  worth  living.  No  one  who  seriously  believes  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  society  to  secure  freedom  of  growth  to  every  one  of  its 
members  can  doubt  that  it  is  its  duty  to  mitigate,  so  far  as  it  is 
able,  those  consequences  of  poverty  which  no  degree  of  thrift, 
enterprise,  or  fortitude  can  avert. 

To  this  end  the  economic  reforms  of  the  new  Liberalism  have 
been  directed.  The  Labour  Exchanges  Act  did  not  furnish  work 
for  alL  It  provided  facilities  for  obtaining  work  for  all  who 
sought  for  it.  The  workman  is  no  longer  left  to  scramble  about 
for  fresh  employment.  He  goes  to  a  public  office,  where  he 
learns  what  posts  are  vacant,  and  is  put  in  touch  with  those  who 
may  be  willing  to  employ  him.  No  man  can  now  com|dain  that 
because  he  cannot  afford  to  travel  in  search  of  work,  or  to  delay 

*  Herbert  Samuel's  UUraiism,  8«  11. 
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for  more  than  a  day  or  two  before  he  finds  it,  he  has  suffered  a 
permanent  deterioration  in  health  or  character.  If  this  Act  can 
eliminate  the  evils  of  casual  and  irregular  labour,  it  will  have 
enormously  increased  individual  liberty  for  growth.'  The  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  working-dns 
families  what  was  to  many  an  intolerable  burden.  Before  the 
Act  came  into  force  some  thousands  of  men  and  women,  from  no 
cause  but  the  lapse  of  time,  became  incapable  of  supporting  them- 
selves. The  alternatives  were  the  workhouse  and  the  generosity 
of  their  children.  The  first  meant  a  loss  of  independence  for 
themselves,  the  second  a  fotter  upon  the  freedom  of  their  relationsL 
In  the  absence  of  sickness  requiring  hospital  treatment,  the  pension 
of  five  shillings  a  week  is  generally  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  pensioner  and  the  efficiency  of  the  children.  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  extending  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Acts  of  1896  and  1900,  insures  the  working  people  against 
accident  as  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  insures  them  against  ag^ 
and  the  Insurance  Act  against  sickness  and  unemployment  due  to 
causes  beyond  their  controL  So  the  Act  providing  for  the  feeding 
of  necessitous  children  in  public  schools  aims  at  preventing  the 
permanent  deterioration  of  body  and  character  which  b  produced 
by  inadequate  nourishment  in  the  early  years  of  life.  So  the 
Wage  Boards  Act  and  the  Miners'  Minimum  Wage  Act  estab- 
lished machinery  for  fixing  a  wage  in  certain  employments  which, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  each  trade,  would  insure 
that  the  wage-earner  should  enjoy  a  reasonable  standard  of  health 
and  comfort  All  these  measures  are  based  upon  the  same 
principle,  that  absolute  liberty  of  the  individual  meant  the 
degradation,  if  not  the  destruction,  or  many  individuals  who 
were  poor.  There  can  be  no  equal  chance  of  growth  so  long  as 
accidents  which  cannot  be  averted,  by  any  effiut  of  the  individual, 
may  permanently  impair  his  natural  capacity.    Social  reform  is 

*  The  Labour  Exchange  at  Liverpool  has  actually  decasualized  the 
whole  of  the  system  of  dock  labour  in  that  port  Credit  for  this  is  doe 
to  Mr.  Rowland  Williams,  of  the  Exchange,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  D.  Holt, 
a  local  shipowner.  The  machinery  established  by  the  Act  has  done 
what  private  effort  had  for  a  generation  found  beyond  its  strength. 
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justified  as  a  national  army  is  justified.  It  is  a  system  of  common 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  common  protection.  What  Mr. 
Churchill  said  of  insurance  may  be  said  of  all  these  economic 
projects :  ^  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  use  the  strength  and  the 
resources  of  the  State  to  arrest  the  ghastly  waste,  not  merely  of 
human  happiness,  but  of  national  health  and  strength,  which 
follows  when  a  working  man*s  home,  which  has  taken  him 
years  to  get  together,  is  broken  up  and  scattered  through  a  long 
spell  of  unemployment,  or  when,  through  the  death,  the  sick- 
ness, or  the  invalidity  of  the  bread-winner,  the  frail  boat  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  are  embarked  founders,  and  the  women 
and  children  aure  left  to  struggle  helplessly  on  the  dark  waters  of  a 
friendless  world.**  >  The  conception  ot  society  is  no  longer  that 
of  an  extended  procession,  the  strongest  pushing  on  to  the  full 
limit  of  their  powers,  while  the  country  to  the  rear  b  strewn  with 
the  sick  and  injured.  It  is  that  of  a  compact  army,  every  man  of 
which  has  to  be  brought  in,  with  a  sufficient  organization  of 
waggons  and  ambulances  to  pick  up  all  the  stragglers. 

This  elaboration  of  the  sjrstem  of  protection  is  not  inconsistent 
with  such  competition  as  is  necessary  for  the  development  01 
character,  and  for  the  production  of  the  wealth  which  is  so 
distributed  among  the  members  of  society.  It  is  not  Socialism. 
It  is  not  a  sjrstem  of  doles.  It  removes  only  some  of  the  risks  or 
fiulure,  and  only  those  which  are  beyond  individual  control.  No 
man  is  made  less  thrifty  because  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  will 
receive  five  shillings  a  week.  No  man  works  the  better  for 
knowing  that  if  he  is  ever  ill  for  a  month  he  and  his  family  will 
never  be  tree  again,  or  will  work  the  worse  for  knowing  that  his 
home  will  be  kept  together  until  he  is  able  once  more  to  support 
it  by  his  own  exertions.  No  woman  gets  amy  virtue  out  of 
working  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  seven  days  a  week,  with  the 
knowledge  that  even  then  she  will  not  earn  enough  to  keep 
herself  in  food  and  clothing  without  recourse  to  charity  or 
prostitution,  and  her  character  will  not  be  deteriorated  when  a 

■  Liberalism  and  ike  Social  Problem,  316.    These  speeches  are  by  far 
the  best  expression  of  the  philosophy  of  the  new  Liberalism. 
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level  is  fixed  below  which  her  wages  cannot  falL  The  benefit  of 
competition  remains.  The  disasters  inevitably  attendant  on  it 
are  averted*  The  poorer  people  no  longer  wrestle  on  the  brink 
of  an  unfenced  precipice.  ^  I  do  not  want  to  see  impaired  the 
vigour  of  competition^  but  we  can  do  much  tajailigitctbe 
consequences  of  failure.  We  want  to  draw  a  line  below  which  we 
win  not  allow  persons  to  live  and  labour,  yet  above  which  tfaej 
may  compete  with  all  the  strength  of  their  manhood.  We  want 
to  have  free  competition  upwards;  we  decline  to  allow  free 
competition  to  run  downwards.  We  do  not  want  to  pull  down 
the  structures  of  science  and  civilization,  but  to  spread  a  net  over 
the  abyss."  I  '^It  is  clear  that  the  unlimited  and  uncontrolled 
struggle  of  wages  spelb  anarchy  almost  as  painful  in  its  effects  as 
the  unlimited  and  uncontrolled  competition  of  physical  hrct  in 
our  streets  and  highwa)rs.  What  is  to  be  the  remedy  ?  What, 
using  the  expression  in  its  broadest  sense,  appears  to  be  the 
solution — whether  through  Parliament,  local  boards,  or  an  inde- 
pendent Commission — to  which  we  are  heading  ?  A  PlimsoU  line 
for  labour  as  well  as  for  ships ;  a  line  above  which  the  ship  b  not 
to  sink  with  its  burden  when  it  puts  out  to  sea ;  a  line  to  limit 
with  human  lives  on  land  as  with  those  '  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  great  ships,*  the  extent  of  peril  and  su£kring  to  which  the 
worker  is  to  be  liable.  Not  to  abolish  competition  any  more  than 
competition  has  been  abolished  in  ships.  Competition  will  always 
be  powerful  enough.  But  to  limit  the  strife — to  fix  a  ring  round 
the  prize-fight — to  protect  the  vital  parts  from  the  blows  of  the 
combatants."  »  These  statements  reconcile  the  old  individualism 
with  the  new.  Individual  growth  can  only  take  place  in 
competition.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  failure  in  competition 
should  be  mortal.  The  struggle  of  competition  is  to  go  on. 
But  it  is  not  to  go  on  to  the  death.  Economic  society  b  to 
be  converted   into  a  gigantic  Trade   Union,3  based  upon  the 

'  Churchill,  op.  ciL,  82. 

*  lir.  Harold  Spender,  in  Mr.  Philip  Snowden's  Living  Wage,  z. 

3  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  peculiar  case  of  women  Trade 
Unionism  is  almost  impossible.  Without  the  State,  they  have  no  means 
of  raising  their  wages  as  men  have  raised  theirs  by  combination. 
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belief  that  the  highest  good  of  the  individual  can  only  be  secured 
in  co-operation  with  his  fellows,  and  limiting  his  freedom  only  in 
so  fiu*  as  it  is  necessary  to  secure  freedom  to  his  associates. 

It  is  obvious  that  thb  new  economic  Liberalism  has  borrowed 
largely  from  Socialism,  and  it  has  one  character  in  common  with 
Protection.  Once  we  admit  that  it  is  right  for  the  State  to 
interfere  with  economic  freedom,  we  have  advanced  one  step  on 
the  road  which  leads  towards  the  nationalization  of  industry  and 
towards  the  regulation  of  production  by  tarifi.  The  di£Ference 
between  Social  Reform  and  Tariff  Reform  is  nevertheless  dear. 
Social  Reform  operates  directly,  only  where  it  is  needed,  and 
without  substantially  interfering  with  any  individual's  enjoyment 
of  life.  Tariff  Reform,  if  it  can  destroy  poverty  at  all,  can 
only  destroy  it  indirectly  by  giving  higher  profits  to  the  employer, 
who  may  or  may  not  share  his  increased  gains  with  his  work- 
people. Its  operation  is  also  entirely  capricious,  it  can  only  apply 
to  industries  which  suffer  from  foreign  competition,  and  cannot 
touch  those  many  underpaid  forms  of  employment  in  which  such 
competition  cannot  or  does  not  in  fact  exist.  Finally,  as  it 
can  only  operate  by  raising  prices,  it  can  only  give  benefits  to  one 
class  of  labour  by  imposing  burdens  upon  another.  It  has  only 
one  certainty,  the  increase  of  prices,  with  the  consequent  increase 
of  profits  and  rents.  The  benefits  to  be  obpiincd  fttm  it  by  the 
poor  are  vague,  must  be  confined  to  one  section  only,  and  cannot 
be  got  by  that  except  at  the  cost  of  those  which  are  differently 
situated. 

The  resemblance  between  Social  Reform  and  Socialism  »  much 
more  reaL  The  sympathies  and  the  objects  or  the  two  are  not 
dissimilar,  though  their  practical  proposals  are  essentially  diflkrent. 
Socialism,  so  fiu*  as  it  is  ever  expressed  in  definite  terms,  makes 
a  logical  application  of  a  general  formula.  Private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production,  distriburion,  and  exchange  means 
a  combination  of  the  owners  of  capital  against  the  wage*eamers 
to  the  injury  of  the  class  which  is  economically  the  weaker  of 
the  two.  Therefore  society  as  a  whole  must  take  possession 
of  industrial  capital,  production  for  use  must  be  substituted  for 
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production  for  profit,  work  at  a  good  wage  must  be  guaranteed 
to  every  one  who  asks  for  it,  and  the  fair  distribution  of  wealth 
among  the  workers  must  be  regarded  as  of  more  primary 
importance  than  the  quantity  which  is  produced.  Socialists 
difier  widely  about  methods  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
economic  change  is  to  be  eflfected.  Generally,  the  modem 
Socialist  of  the  Fabian  type  prefers  a  gradual  evolution  to  the 
cruder  appropriations  of  early  thinkers,  he  is  prepared  to  exempt 
certain  industries  from  his  scheme,  and  the  equal  distribution  of 
rewards  has  gone  the  way  of  the  class  war  and  community 
of  goods.  But  all  agree  that,  sooner  or  later,  society,  as  politically 
organized  in  the  form  of  the  State,  shall  produce  and  distribute  or 
control  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  according  to 
ethical  principles.  The  Liberal  is  less  universal  in  his  proposals. 
He  does  not  object  to  the  municipalization,  or  even  nationaliza- 
tion, of  mechanical  monopolies,  of  industries  which  in  ^t  do  not 
admit  of  competition.  Such  industries  as  the  supply  of  water, 
gas  and  electricity,  tramways  and  railways,  are  not  in  bet 
competitive,  and  efficiency  is  probably  as  well  maintained  by 
aggrieved  payers  of  rates  and  taxes  as  by  shareholders  disappointed 
of  their  profits.  But  the  Liberal  is  not  disposed  to  admit  that 
similar  conditions  would  produce  similar  results  in  industries  of  a 
more  speculative  or  hazardous  character.  'Nor  can  he  admit  that 
private  ownership  of  capital  necessarily  involves  the  exploitation 
of  labour.  In  certain  industries,  notably  the  cotton  industry  of 
Lancashire,  he  sees  examples  of  the  successful  combination  of 
individual  enterprise  in  management  with  minimum  standards 
of  life  and  wages  fixed  either  by  the  Factory  Acts  or  by  powerful 
Trade  Unions,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  enterprise  would  be 
as  brilliant  or  the  minimum  standards  as  high  if  the  capital 
engaged  were  owned  by  the  State. 

In  particular,  the  Liberal  distrusts  the  bureaucratic  system  of 
management  which  Socialism  involves.  The  London  School 
of  Economics  seems  to  him  a  very  good  servant.  He  has  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a  bad  master.  Even  with  its  dis- 
advantages, the  system  which  makes  private  gain  at  once  the 
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incentive  to  efficiency  and  its  only  possible  test   may  be  much 
superior  to  that  which  leaves  the   determination  of  industrial 
policy  to  a  sort  of  lay  hierarchy.     An  active  and  persecuting 
aristocracy  will  at  least  keep  its  subjects  alive.    The  dull  and 
unimaginative  methods  of  bureaucracy  stifle  even  when  they  are 
inspired  by  benevolence.     Officialism  is  generally  fatal  to  new 
ideas,  and   apart  from  the  reduction   of  wealth  which  would 
probably  follow  the  abolition  of  private  profit,  the  officializarion 
of   mind   which   would    be    diffused    throughout    society  is  a 
sufficiently  deadly  argument  against  Socialism.     It  might  even 
destroy  individual  life  as  completely  as  did  some  of  the  religions 
of  the  East.    This  argument  against  Socialism  is  to  some  extent 
an  argument  against  Social  Reform.     Social  Reform  requires  the 
appointment  of  many  officials.     But  the  functions  of  such  as  have 
already  been  appointed  are  confined  to  inspection,  to  advice,  and 
to  the  collection  of  money  or  information.     We  have  had  no 
experience  of  officials  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for 
export,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  shipping  trade.    Such  experience 
as  we  have  had  of  municipal  enterprise  has  only  satisfied  us  of  the 
capacity  of  officials  who  are  controlled  and  criticized  by  unofficial 
ratepayers,  who  have  a  personal  and  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
efficiency  of   the  offidaL      No  Liberal  Government  has  yet 
proposed   to  extend  official   management  to  those  many  fields 
where  success  depends  upon  the  judicious  calculation  of  risks. 
Until  that  proposal  is  made  there  will  alwajrs  be  a  gulf  between 
Liberals  and  Socialists,  and  a  distinction  between  the  policy 
which  limits  the  destructiveness  of  competition  for  private  gain 
and  that  which  abolishes  such  competition  altogether. 

A  second  objection  which  is  urged  against  Social  Reform  is  its 
cost  $  and  the  charges  on  the  public,  required  by  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Insurance,  and  Labour  Exchanges,  have  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  for  contrasting  the  greatiy  increased  expenditure  ot 
Liberal  Government  with  the  demand  of  Liberal  Opposition  for 
^  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform.**  As  the  terms  are  now 
understood.  Retrenchment  and  Reform  cannot  go  together. 
The  new  Liberalism  has  been   compelled   to   recognize    that 
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economy  and  parsimony  are  not  synonymous  expressioiis^  and 
that  the  mere  refusal  to  spend  money  may  in  the  end  prove  n^re 
costly  than  a  judicious  outlay  in  the  present.      What  is   too 
generally  ignored  by  the  critics  of  this  new  policy  is  that,  in  ooe 
way  or  another,  all  the  service  which  is  now  being  rendered  by 
the  State  has  already  been  rendered  by  society.    Since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  we  have  admitted  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  dcsd* 
tute,  and  the  burden  which  has  not  fallen  upon  the  poor  xatcs 
has  been  borne  by  private  charity,  by  public  hospitals,  and  by  the 
police.    In  public  or  private  poor  relief,  in  the  curing  of  ^jtratr, 
and  in  the  punishment  of  crime  we  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  pay  for  the  consequences  of  poverty.   The  new  Social  Reforms 
merely  transfer  these  various  duties  to  the  national  Exchequer. 
It  is  impossible  to  compare  figures  of  expenditure.     But  it  is 
most  probable  that  ultimately  the  total  weight  of  poverty  will  be 
considerably  less  than  under  the  old  system.     Prevention  is  better 
than  cure.    Relief  used   to  be  delayed  until  some  permanent 
degradation  of  body  or  character  had  taken  place.    It  is  now 
applied  while  there  is  still  a  chance  of  restoring  the  unfortunate 
to  their  old  efficiency.    The  Old  Age  Pension  direcdy  reUeres 
the  rates  by  keeping  the  pensioner  out  of  the  workhouse,  or  gives 
his  family  the  opportunity  of  a  fuller  life  by  releasing  the  money 
hitherto  required  for  his  support.     The  Insurance  Act  should 
eventually  abolish  all  that  very  large  proportion  of  pauperism 
which  is  produced  by  casual  sickness,  prevent  the  deterioration 
which  so  often  follows  the  temporary  loss  of  work,  and  maintain 
the  average  level  of  industrial  efficiency  at  a  higher  level  than 
before.     The  Mim'mum  Wage  Acts  impose  a  direct  charge  upon 
industry.     It  is  possible  that  some  trades  may  be  extinguished 
because  they  cannot  bear  the  charge.     If  that  should  be  the 
event,  it  can  only  be  because  the  trades  in  question  aure  at  present 
parasitic :  they  do  not  support  themselves,  but  suck  nourishment 
from  society  by  way  of  outdoor  relief,  charity,  petty  larceny,  or 
prostitution.    The  cost  to  the  community  will  here  be  made 
definite  instead  of  remaining  unknown.     But  in  most  of  the 
underpaid  trades  the  Acts  will  have  the  same  effixt  as  a  powerful 
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Trade  Union.  So  long  as  Parliament  abstains  from  fixing  wages, 
and  confines  itself  to  the  erection  of  machinery  for  fixing  them  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  Minimum  Wage 
Acts  merely  create  by  law  what  Trade  Unionism  creates  by 
voluntary  e£Fort.  The  higher  wages  established  under  the  Acts 
will  do  what  higher  wages  established  under  Trade  Unionism 
have  done.  They  will  mean  increased  efficiency,  increased  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  increased  purchasing  power.  In  this  case, 
as  in  those  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the 
Insurance  Act,  not  only  will  a  burden  be  transferred  fi'om  one 
part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  it  will  in  time  be  reduced 
in  weight.  So  the  Act  for  feeding  necessitous  school-children,  by 
preventing  the  reduction  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  strength 
in  the  present,  will  prevent  future  expenditure  in  poor  relief 
hospitals,  and  police.  The  survey  which  includes  nothing  but 
the  legislative  reforms  themselves  is  partial  and  deceptive.  It  is 
only  when  we  realize  that  poverty  is  already  being  relieved  in  a 
tardy,  disorganized,  and  unscientific  way  that  we  can  see  how 
the  cost  of  the  new  reforms  will  be  in  hct  a  most  wise 
economy  of  national  resources,  and  that  by  spending  on  pre- 
vention instead  of  on  restoration  we  will  actually  be  saving 
money. 

The  philosophical  argument  against  Social  Reform  which  has 
most  weight  is  neither  the  argument  from  bureaucracy  nor  the 
argument  from  expense.  It  is  the  argument  which  is  more 
justly  directed  against  Socialism,  that  by  helping  individuab 
the  State  deprives  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  disposition 
to  help  themselves,  that  they  tend  to  rely  more  and  more  upon 
the  social  organization  and  less  upon  their  own  strength* 
Everything  in  the  way  of  public  assistance  is  thus  regarded 
with  suspicion.  To  fieed  school-children  is  to  weaken  parental 
responsibility.  To  raise  wages  by  legislation  is  as  demoralizing 
as  to  distribute  doles.  To  oflfer  a  pension  of  five  shillings  a 
week  in  old  age  is  to  discourage  thrift  in  youth.  It  is  there- 
fore better^  in  the  end,  that  poverty  should  be  allowed  to  run 
its  course  than  that  a  misdirected  benevolence  should  demoralize 

33 
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the  people.  This  argument,  reproducing  the  logical  individualism 
of  the  Utilitarians,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  Darwinism. 
No  less  impartial  a  man  than  Herbert  Spencer  has  thus  applied 
the  theory  of  evolution  to  political  affairs.  **The  well-being 
of  existing  humanity,  and  the  unfolding  of  it  into  .  .  •  ultimate 
perfection,  are  both  secured  by  the  same  beneficent,  though 
severe  discipline  to  which  the  animate  creation  at  large  is  sub- 
ject ;  a  felicity-pursuing  law  which  never  swerves  for  the 
avoidance  of  partial  and  temporary  sufiering.  The  poverty  of 
the  incapable,  the  distresses  that  come  upon  the  imprudent,  the 
starvation  of  the  idle,  and  those  shoulderings  aside  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong,  which  leave  so  many  in  shallows  and  in  miseries, 
are  the  decree  of  a  large,  &r-seeing  benevolence." '  The  con- 
ception, which  makes  of  foreign  politics  an  immoral  conflict 
between  nations,  is  to  make  of  domestic  politics  an  equally 
immoral  conflict  between  individuals,  in  which  justice  and 
humanity  are  to  be  set  aside  as  inconsistent  with  the  progress  of 
the  race.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  of  that 
progress  up  to  the  time  of  Darwin  had  been  along  a  wrong  line. 
If  there  is  one  thing  which  most  distinguishes  modem  from  ancient 
society,  and  society  of  any  kind  from  the  disorganized  existence  ot 
primitive  man,  it  is  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  we  are,  in  some 
measure,  responsible  for  the  condition  of  our  neighbours.  The 
emotions  and  the  reasoning  faculties  which  have  produced  moral 
inhibitions  on  our  own  desires,  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  the  machinery  of  private  charity,  and  the 
public  relief  of  the  poor,  all  these  have  been  evolved  with  the 
other  characteristics  of  humanity  as  we  know  it.  If  the  course 
of  past  development  is  any  guide  we  may  be  certain  that  unless  we 
take  steps  to  alter  our  conditions,  we  shall  certainly  continue  in 
the  same  course  in  the  future.  It  would  be  at  least  surprising 
that  the  salvation  of  the  race  should  now  be  found  to  lie  in 
deliberate  reaction,  against  the  movement  of  countless  ages 
towards  the  stage  of  undisciplined  hiunan  egoism  which  followed 
that  of  the  anthropoid  apes.    A  doctrine  so  repugnant  to  what  we 

*  Sooo/  SMks  (1851),  325. 
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have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  our  better  feelings  requires 
little  examination  to  discover  its  fidlacies. 

The  evolutionary  argument  against  Social  Reform  fidls  to  the 
ground  when  it  is  once  admitted  that  the  individuak  in  contem- 
plation are  individuak  organized  in  a  society,  and  that  it  is  only  so 
long  as  they  are  so  organized  that  development,  as  we  understand 
it,  can  take  place.  If  mankind  were  left  to  scramble  for  such  good 
things  as  it  could  get  without  co-operation,  the  race  would  no 
doubt,  in  course  of  time,  develop  such  characteristics  as  that  com- 
petition would  allow  to  survive.  But  if  we  erect  higher  standards, 
and  require,  even  from  selfish  motives,  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  benefits  which  only  organization,  culture,  and  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  will  produce,  the  comparison  between  human 
beings  and  the  rest  of  the  animate  creation  is  useless  for  our  pur- 
pose. Some  limitation  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  obviously 
needed,  if  we  are  not  to  fidl  back  to  the  level  where  only  the  brute 
qualities  of  strength,  swiftness,  and  cunning  are  of  value.  Once 
we  admit  the  need  of  a  social  organization,  which  involves  a  very 
considerable  check  on  mechanical  evolution  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  only  controversy  is  about  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  limits  on  competition,  and  not  about  their  existence.  The 
beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  which  are  unfit  for  their  environment,  and 
have  not  those  qualities  which  make  for  survival,  perish  by  disease 
or  are  destroyed  by  their  enemies.  The  man  generally  remains 
a  drag  on  the  community.  What  is  the  community  to  do  with 
him  ?  The  lethal  chamber  being  regarded  as  impossible,  it  must 
keep  him  in  hospital,  in  prison,  in  the  workhouse,  or  in  a  charitable 
institution,  and  if  he  is  not  thus  maintained  he  will  maintain 
himself  by  crime  or  beggary.  Throughout  his  lifie  he  remains 
a  parasite  upon  hb  fellows.  It  is  always  therefore  the  most 
economical  course,  if  it  be  possible,  to  alter  his  environment,  so 
that  he  may  have  the  chance  of  supporting  himself. 

But  the  argument  for  Social  Reform  is  not  based  only  on  the 
possibility  of  altering  environment  so  that  individuab  who  are 
unfit  for  it  nuy  maintain  themselves  so  long  as  they  live.  Spencer 
was  reasoning  away  from  the  fiicts.    It  is  not  only  the  incapable 
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who  are  poor.    It  is  not  only  the  imprudent  who  are  overcome  by 
distresses.    It  is  not  only  the  idle  who  starve.     Bad  conditions  of 
life  destroy  not  only  the  ine£Bcient,  but  the  efficient,  and  many 
of  those  whom  they  do  not  kill  they  maim.     He  is  a  very  daS 
and  stupid  observer  who  supposes  that  all  the  slovenly,  debauched, 
and  criminal  men  and  women  whom  he  sees  around  him  are  what 
they  are  because  of  their  innate  qualities,  or  that  all  those  who 
die  of  their  own  dirt,  debauchery,  and  criminality  are  any  worse. 
They  were  not  all  born  criminals  whom  our  great-grand£ithen 
hung  or  transported  for  petty  larceny,  nor  are  they  all  bom  ineffi- 
cients  whom  some  modem  eugenists  would  segregate  or  sterilize. 
A  bad  environment  does  not  merely  destroy  the  ineflkient,  it 
manufactures  them ;  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  oppose  social  refixm, 
because  it  prevents  the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  as  it  would  be  to 
defend  excessive  eating  and  drinking,  or  sitting  in  wet  cloches. 
Unhealthy  living  would  no  doubt  destroy  people  with  weak 
stomachs  and  livers,  and  a  tendency  to  chalky  deposits  in  the 
joints.    But  for  every  one  who  perished  in  this  straggle  with 
environment  there  would  be  ten  who  survived.    Bad  housing  and 
bad  wages  produce  the  same  results  as  bad  habits.    Of  all  the  slum 
children  who  die  of  their  surroundings,  a  large  number  would 
have  lived  to  become  valuable  citizens  if  they  had  had  better 
conditions  of  life  in  their  early  jrears.    An  ill-fed  girl  becomes 
the  mother  of  weakly  children.     Inadequate  housing  produces 
disease,  incest,  and  prostitution,  besides  killing  a  few  undesirable 
infants.    Casual  labour  kills  only  after  it  has  given  birth  to  an 
incalculable  amount  of  laziness,  vice,  and  mental  disorder.    Every- 
where the  good  is  kept  back,  even  if  some  of  the  bad  is  prevented 
from  development.    The  slum  creates  what  the  slum  destroys, 
and  it  discharges  upon  the  community  much  that  it  does  not 
destroy.    The  elimination  of  the  unfit  b  uncertain  and  capricious. 
The  deterioration  of  the  fit  is  certain  and  remorseless.    Social 
Reform,  if  it  is  nothing  else,  is  thus  the  only  possible  means  of 
discovering  which  individuak  are  fit  in  the  human  sense.    It  is 
only  when  all  have  a  chance  of  survival  that  we  can  distinguish 
the  naturally  inefficient  from  the  accidentally  inefficient.    The 
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reformer  need  have  no  fear  that  his  generous  impulses  are  signs  of 
an  anti-social  sentimentalism.  He  is  in  bet  only  Evolution  con- 
scious of  itself.  He  marks  a  point  in  the  great  course  of  life,  at 
which  the  cultivation  of  individuak  ceases  to  be  careless  and 
wasteful,  and  becomes  deliberate  ^d  economical,  adapting  its 
own  environment  to  the  achievement  of  its  ideals. 

When  the  necessity  for  Social  Reform  is  admitted,  the  provision 
for  its  cost  affords  another  opportunity  for  the  conflict  or 
Liberalism  and  Toryism.  The  Budget  of  1909,  which  tempted 
a  plutocratic  House  of  Lords  into  a  rashness  which  an  aristocratic 
House  of  Lords  had  never  ventured  to  display,  was  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  new  Liberal  principles.  Part  of  that  Budget  was 
merely  an  extension  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1894.  Another  part 
was  entirely  new.  It  carried  the  principle  of  graduation  to  a 
further  point,  both  in  income  tax  and  in  death  duties,  and  it 
imposed  for  the  first  time  a  tax  upon  the  natural  monopoly  of 
land.  To  those  who  understand  the  meaning  of  Social  Reform, 
the  necessity  or  the  Budget  is  clear.  Money  must  be  found 
for  the  purpose  or  relieving  poverty.  To  raise  it  by  a  general 
taxation  of  rich  and  poor  would  be  to  lay  a  new  burden  upon  the 
poor  in  order  to  remove  an  old  burden,  to  increase  by  one  act  the 
poverty  which  the  other  was  intended  to  diminish.  Social  Reform 
financed  by  Protection  is  an  economic  contradiction.  The  money 
required  to  improve  the  c<mdition  of  the  poor  must  be  taken  from 
the  rich,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  The  heaviest  of  the 
new  taxes  were  therefore  placed,  according  to  a  graduated  scale, 
upon  the  payers  of  income  tax,  the  inheritois  of  brge  estates,  and 
the  recipients  of  unearned  increments  from  land.  These  taxes 
had  one  principle  in  common.  They  were  based,  not  upon  the 
enjo3rment  of  property,  but  the  method  of  its  acquisition.  Those 
who  drew  incomes  nrom  permanent  investments  were  taxed  more 
heavily  than  those  whose  prosperity  depended  upon  their  personal 
exertions,  and  the  owners  of  property,  which  was  a  natural 
monopoly  and  grew  in  value  without  any  efibrt  of  their  own, 
were  compelled  to  pay  charges,  from  which  the  owners  of  property 
of  other  kinds  were  exempted.    Other  taxes  were  imposed  upon 
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the  luxuries  of  the  working  dasKS.    These  would  in  any 

be  paid  by  those  who  could  aflbrd  them,  and  would  not  deprive  a 

poor  man  of  anything  which  was  a  real  necessity  of  lific 

The  arguments  against  the  Budget  were  characteristic  of  their 
'(  plutocratic  origin.  The  class  which  had  used  Imperialist  senti- 
ment in  the  interest  of  its  foreign  investments,  and  had  proposed 
at  once  to  finance  its  military  exploits  and  to  increase  its  wealth 
by  taxation  of  the  common  people,  naturally  resented  this  incrcMe 
of  ifs  own  fiscal  burdens.  The  super-tax  on  incomes  of  more 
than  j^SyOOO  a  year  was  described  as  a  penalty  upon  thrift  and 
enterprise,  and  it  was  urged  with  most  patriotic  zeal  that  these 
appropriarions  of  surplus  wealth  would  produce  unemployment. 
The  answer  to  the  first  argument  is  that  incomes  and  accumula- 
tions of  a  size  to  be  affected  by  the  new  taxes  are  not  produced 
by  thrift,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  nor  will  the  enterprise 
which  produces  them  be  checked  by  such  trifling  deductions. 
Enterprise  was  as  vigorous  and  successful  fifty  years  ago,  when 
j^  10,000  a  year  was  a  very  large  income,  as  it  is  now,  when 
incomes  of  j^ 50,000  and  ^100,000,  are  almost  as  common.  A 
certain  definite  inducement  is  required  to  stimulate  a  man  to  the 
utmost  use  of  his  capacity  for  producing  wealth.  Bejrond  that 
limit  all  that  he  earns  is  sheer  waste,  and  uneconomic  remunen* 
tion  which  evokes  no  further  eflfort.  Upon  that  surjdus,  and  upon 
that  only,  do  the  new  taxes  operate.  The  argument  from  unem- 
ployment is  more  specious.  It  is  that,  deprived  of  the  money 
required  for  income  tax  and  death  duties,  the  more  prosperous 
citizens  will  be  compiled  to  dismiss  some  of  their  sorants. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  Budget,  the  general  public  learnt,  for 
the  first  time,  that  those  wealthy  persons  who  spent  money  on 
horses  and  dogs,  motor-cars,  jewellery,  and  china,  shooring-boxes, 
racing  stables,  and  rock-gardens  were  animated  by  no  selfish  love 
of  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  but  by  a  disinterested  passion  for 
providing  remunerative  labour  for  the  common  people.  The 
argument  was  partial.  It  dealt  only  with  the  taxes  of  the  Budget, 
and  ignored  the  alternative  taxes  of  Tariff  Reform.  The  problem 
was  to  raise  money.     Whatever  form  the  taxation  took,  it  must 
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dqnive  the  taxpajer  of  his  power  of  spending  money  and  employ- 
ing labour.  If  ^1,000  was  paid  by  a  man  with  ^^20,000  a  year, 
his  power  to  employ  motormen  and  gardeners,  jocke3rs,  game- 
keepers,  and  dealers  in  pictures  and  jewellery  was  reduced  by  pre- 
cisely that  amount.  But  if  the  same  sum  is  paid  by  a  thousand 
cotton  operatives,  their  power  to  employ  butchers,  bakers,  tailors, 
and  bootmakers  is  equally  reduced.  The  reduction  of  employ- 
ment is  precisely  the  same  in  each  case,  whether  the  ^1,000  is 
taxed  out  of  one  rich  man  or  out  or  a  thousand  poor  men.  But 
there  is  an  infinite  difierence  in  the  other  consequences  of  the  two 
systems  of  taxation.  The  rich  man  paying  the  ^1,000  is  not 
deprived  of  anything  which  contributes  to  his  present  efficiency, 
to  his  future  security,  or  to  his  reasonable  enjoyment  of  life.' 
The  poor  men  paying  the  same  sum  may  sufier  in  any  one  of  the 
three  ways.  A  charge  of  sixpence  a  week  upon  an  artisan  who 
earns  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  may  be  the  difierence  between 
sufficiency  and  insufficiency.  A  charge  of  ;f  1,000  a  year  upon 
the  head  of  a  family  who  earns,  or  receives  without  earning, 
;^20,ooo  a  year  leaves  him  with  everything  which  could  be 
required  for  the  fullest  development  of  all  hb  natural  capacities. 
Taxation  of  poverty  cripples  life.  Taxation  of  wealth  docs  not 
The  new  Liberalism,  seeking  to  extend  life,  must  draw  upon 
abundance  and  superfluity. 

In  their  economic  proposals  the  Liberal  Governments  since  1906 
have  thus  advanced  along  the  old  line  towards  the  more  complete 
emancipation  of  the  individual.  If  they  have  interfered  with 
liberty,  they  have  interfered  with  liberty  on  one  side  only  to 
enlarge  it  on  another,  and  the  money  required  for  reform  has 
been  so  provided  as  to  reduce  by  as  little  as  possible  individual 
capacity  for  growth.     Whatever  the  particular  defects  of  these 

■  A  great  proportion  of  this  surplus  wealth  is  spent  on  giving  fictitious 
values  to  works  of  art  and  curiosities.  A  china  jar  which  cost  ^£500 
fifty  years  ago  may  be  bought  for  jf 5,000  toHlay.  The  increase  repre- 
sents no  real  increase  in  value,  bat  simply  an  increased  capacity  of 
millionaires  to  bid  against  each  other.  The  price  will  again  fall,  as 
incomes  are  reduced. 
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social  refemis  may  be,  their  general  character  has  been  as  Liberal 
as  that  of  the  reforms  of  1832  and  1868.  In  other  matters  tbef 
have  met  with  varied  success.  Their  repayment  of  debt  and  their 
refusal  to  continue  the  wasteful  pdicy  of  borrowing  for  the 
construction  of  works  have  followed  the  best  traditions  of  Peel 
and  Gladstone,  though  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  treatment  of  the 
surplus  of  1912  affords  a  vicious  precedent  for  less  economical 
successors.  The  Irish  University  Act,  the  Home  Rule  BiU»  and 
the  Welsh  Disesublishment  Bill  are  partly  recognitions  of  the 
principle  of  nationality,  concessions  to  the  demand  that  matters  of 
local  concern  shall  be  regulated  by  local  opinion.  They  also 
express  the  other  Liberal  principle,  that  sects  shall  be  equal  in  the 
State.  Recent  demonstrations  in  Ukter,  the  persecution  of 
Catholic  and  Liberal  workmen  in  the  shipyards  of  Bdfast,  and 
speeches  which  reveal  a  ferocity  of  religious  bigotry  equal  to  that 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  confirmed  rather  than  weakened 
Liberal  belief  in  Home  Rule.  So  long  as  one  section  of  Irish 
society  looks  to  England  as  the  successor  of  an  ancient  enemy, 
and  the  other  looks  to  her  as  a  protector  against  the  descendants 
of  those  whom  their  Withers  kept  beneath  their  heel,  so  long  will 
incompatibility  or  temper  exist.  As  soon  as  possible  Liberals 
intend  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  IreUnd  in  such  a  position  that, 
ceasing  to  batten  upon  the  exhumed  remains  of  mediaeval  con- 
troversies, they  may  discover,  in  the  course  of  managing  their 
joint  affiurs,  that  they  are  only  Irishmmi  after  alL  The  various 
Education  Bills  seem  to  have  only  partially  expressed  Liberal 
principles.  It  is  impossiUe,  in  a  country  where  sharply  divided 
sects  exist  side  by  side,  to  establish  a  system  which  shall  comi- 
pletely  satisfy  any  party.  Denominationalists  and  undenomina- 
tionalists  must  agree  upon  mutual  concessions.  No  practical 
hardship  is  done  where  denominational  schools,  with  teachers 
subjected  to  denominational  tests,  are  confined  to  the  instruction 
of  children  whose  parents  approve  of  such  a  system.  The 
demand  ot  some  Nonconformists,  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  denominational  teaching,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized unless  the  demand  of  some  Churchmen  and  all  Catholics, 
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that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for  undenominational 
teaching,  is  abo  recognized.  Whatever  logical  answer  there  may 
be  to  the  second,  a  Liberal  State,  accepting  the  equality  of  all 
sects  as  its  first  principle,  must  give  them  precisely  the  same 
liberty  as  the  first.  If  a  Churchman  is  not  to  count  for  more 
than  a  Dissenter,  a  Dissenter  is  not  to  count  for  more  than  a 
Churchman.  Where  the  denominationalist  case  passes  from  a 
reasonable  request  for  justice  to  the  assertion  of  an  insolent  and 
intolerable  claim  to  control  the  opinions  or  others  is  when  it 
requires  that  any  school,  which  was  founded  for  denominational 
purposes,  shall  be  maintained  by  pubUc  money  as  a  denominational 
school,  with  denominational  teachers,  for  the  instruction  of 
Nonconformist  children.  No  Liberal  can  have  r^ard  to  this 
claim,  not  to  teach  their  own  opinions  to  their  own  children,  but 
to  teach  their  own  opinions  to  other  people's  children.  Nothing 
can  justify  this  part  of  the  denominationalist  case,  which  would 
not  also  justify  a  grant  from  the  national  Exchequer  to  the 
Church  of  England  for  a  mission  to  convert  Dissenters.  So  far 
as  the  recent  proposals  tend  to  overthrow  this  denominational 
control  of  schools  to  which  the  children  of  Nonconformist  parents 
are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  go,  they  are  as  purely  Liberal 
as  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  or  the  abolition  of  the  Church 
monopoly  of  the  Universities. 

In  two  matters  of  vital  importance  the  Liberal  Governments 
have  conspicuously  fiuled  to  express  Liberal  principles.  The 
right  of  the  individual  to  control  his  own  government  was 
recognized,  with  equal  courage  and  wisdom,  when  the  conquered 
Dutch  Republics,  in  the  hct,  of  Tory  opposition,  received  the 
grant  of  responsible  government  under  the  Crown.  The 
contest  with  the  House  of  Lords  in  19 10  re-established  the 
control  of  government  elected  by  representatives,  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  hereditary  and  irreq>onsible  House  to  that 
which  the  people  could  choose  for  themselves.  The  payment  of 
Members  has  somewhat  enlarged  the  field  of  choice,  though  the 
expense  of  an  election  is  still  an  almost  impassable  obstacle  to  a 
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poor  man.  The  Plural  Voting  Bill,  passed  through  the  Commons 
and  rejected  hj  the  Lords,  was  an  attempt  of  the  same  sort  to  give 
equal  political  rights  to  individuals,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
their  property,  and  the  Franchise  Bill  of  191 2  proposed  to  abolish 
the  property  qualification,  or  limitation,  altogether.  The  exten- 
sion of  political  freedom  in  South  Africa  and  the  defeat  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  the  application  of  the 
new  economic  principles  of  Liberalism  represented  real  conflicts 
in  matters  of  vital  importance.  The  other  measures  were  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  the  proposal  to  enfranchise  all  adult  men 
has  less  popular  enthusiasm  behind  it  than  any  previous  Reform 
Bill  which  was  introduced  by  a  Government.  The  only  existing 
problem  which  involves  the  struggle  between  essential  Liberalism 
j  and  essential  Toryism  is  that  of  Woman  Sufirage.  It  is  here, 
i'  more  than  in  any  other  field  of  domestic  policy,  that  the 
I  Government  have  fiiiled  to  discover  and  to  pursue  the  Liberal 

course. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  describe  in  detail  a  course 
of  events  which  has  been  so  interesting  to  the  student  of  re- 
forming fanaticism,  unimaginative  administration,  and  political 
chicanery.  The  levity  with  which  Members  of  Parliament 
have  given  pledges  which  they  never  meant  to  perform,  and 
have  prepared  to  break  pledges  given  openly,  in  the  bet  of  ail 
circumstances,  existing,  probable,  and  possible,  may  seem  ludicrous 
or  contemptible  according  to  the  disposition  of  those  who  watch 
the  working  of  the  political  machine.'  The  writer  has  little  to 
say  about  this  subject  in  this  place.  He  is  now  only  concerned 
to  place  the  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  in  relation 

'  Accusations  of  moral  cormptton  are  most  rarely  made  by  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  political  history.  But  what  other  term  is  to  be 
applied  to  this  action,  of  which  I  am  informed  on  the  best  possible 
authority?  For  several  days  before  the  day  on  which  the  Woman 
Suffrage  amendment  was  moved  to  the  Franchise  Bill,  a  Liberal 
Member,  who  had  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  either  side,  was 
"bombarded*'  with  requests  from  pledged  Su£Fragist  Members  that 
he  would  vote  against  them  and  defeat  the  amendment  We  hang 
soldiers  who  commit  this  offence  in  military  warfare. 
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with  other  expresiiont  of  the  Liberal  habit  of  mind.  The 
arguments  which  support  Woman  Suffrage  are  those  which 
have  supported  every  proposal  for  the  enfranchisement  of  men. 
Women  claim  now  to  be  treated  in  political  society  as  Dissenters 
claimed  to  be  treated  in  1829,  and  Catholics  in  1829,  and  the 
middle  class  in  1832.  They  decline  to  remain  any  longer  at  the 
disposition  of  governors  over  whom  they  have  no  control.  They 
desire  to  enforce  their  opinions,  not  merely  as  a  sex,  for  the 
removal  of  such  political  disabilities  as  are  imposed  upon  them  on 
account  of  their  sex,  but  as  separate  and  distinct  individuals,  each 
of  whom  has  the  same  interest  in  questions  of  general  politics  as  a 
num.  Women  have  peculiar  grievances  in  marriage  laws,  in  the 
law  dealing  with  sexual  vice  and  crime,  in  the  payment  of  women 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  in  threatened  legislation  for  excluding 
married  women  from  work  in  factories.  But  their  peculiar 
grievances  are  no  more  to  them  than  those  which  they  share  with 
men.  They  pay  taxes,  their  conditions  of  labour  are  regulated  by 
the  State,  their  wages  may  be  afiected,  fiivourably  or  adversely,  by 
legislation,  questions  of  peace  and  war  are  decided  to  their  benefit 
or  detriment,  in  almost  every  action  of  Government  the  individual 
woman  is  involved  to  precisely  the  same  extent  as  the  individual 
man.  It  is  not  to  them  a  question  of  men  imposing  oppressive 
taxes  upon  women,  it  is  a  question  of  a  l^islature  imposing  taxes 
upon  individuals.  The  human  being  who  controb  his  own 
fortunes  and  takes  all  the  chance  of  life  in  society  is  to  them  no 
different  from  any  other  human  being  in  the  same  situation.  To 
confer  political  control  upon  one  class  of  such  human  beings  and 
to  deny  it  to  the  other  is  to  establish  one  of  those  artificial 
distinctions  in  social  value  which  are  of  the  essence  of  Toryism, 
and  produce  the  private  egoism  in  the  superior  and  the  incomplete 
development  of  the  inferior  which  have  been  already  described. 

The  arguments  against  Woman  Suffrage  are  the  usual  argu- 
ments of  Torjrism.  The  franchise  is  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege, 
to  be  conferred  by  a  disposing  class  upon  such  persons  as  it  selects. 
Women  are,  from  phjrsical  causes,  periodically  incapable  of  taking 
a  rational  interest  in  public  affiurs.     To  enfranchbe  women  will 
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distract  them  from  their  proper  duties  of  maternity  and  the 
management  of  the  home.  It  will  produce  dissension  bciwccn 
husband  and  wife.  It  will  lead  to  the  admisrion  of  women  to 
the  professions,  to  Parliament,  and  to  public  offices.  To  those 
who  have  fdlowed  the  course  of  Liberalism,  as  described  in  these 
pages,  the  arguments  will  appear  familiar^  The  first  is  the 
general  Tory  assumption,  inconsistent  witn  every  Liberal  pro- 
posal of  every  kind,  that  the  individual  has  no  rights,  except  sock 
as  the  State,  or  rather  the  governing  class,  chooses  to  bestow  upon 
him.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  the  egoistic  argumentSi 
which  express  the  mind  of  a  person  who  sees  another  always  in 
relation  with  himself.  They  assume  that  the  other  is  completely 
defined  in  terms  of  that  relationship,  and  has  outside  its  limits  no 
character.  All  the  actions  of  the  other  are  explained  by  abstract 
reasoning  from  that  assumption.  Women  are  thus  supposed  to 
be  involved  entirely  in  their  sex,  and  while  no  man  suggests  that 
the  demand  of  transport  workers  for  higher  wages  or  the 
violence  incident  to  a  transport  strike  is  an  expression  of  male* 
ness,  the  demand  of  women  for  the  franchise  and  the  violence 
of  militant  Suffragists  are  assumed  to  be  the  actions  of  spinsters 
disappointed  of  maternity  and  of  females  impelled  by  perveited 
sexual  instincts.  I  The  argument  from  maternity  is  one  of  those 
which  imply  that  the  governed  class  must  be  confined,  so  fiu-  as 
artificial  methods  permit,  to  those  occupations  which  it  can  only 
perform  in  association  with  the  governors.  Women's  political 
fortunes  must  be  regulated  upon  the  assumption  that  they  ought 
to  become  mothers.  Women  are  not  to  be  free  to  choose 
maternity  out  of  all  possible  occupations,  they  must  be  driven  to 
it  by  the  want  of  opportunity  to  do  anything  else.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  what  women  think  that  they  ought  to  do,  but  of 
what  men  think  that  they  ought  to  do.  The  individual  is  not 
to  have  the  right  to  plan  out  her  life  as  she  pleases.  Maternity 
is  her  business,  and  men  will  so  contrive  the  State  as  to  dis- 

*  Sir  Almroth  Wright* s  notorious  pamphlet  has  of  coarse  been 
repudiated  by  the  saner  women  Anti-Suffragists.  But  it  certainly 
represents  the  opinions  of  the  average  man  Anti-Suffragist  ^ 
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courage  her  from  engaging  in  any  other.     In  the  same  way 
eighteenth-century  fathers  warned  their  daughters  not  to  develop 
their  minds,  lest  the  revelation  of  intellectual  power  should  dis- 
courage suitors.    Literary  education  was  withheld  in  the  reign 
of  George  III  for  the  same  reason   that  political  education  is 
withheld  to-day,  because  it  involves  the  independent  activity  of 
the  individual.     The  fourth  argument  is  even   more  crudely 
selfish  than  the  third.    Stated  in  plain  terms,  it  means  that  if 
women  have  votes  they  will  tend  to  form  political  opinions  of 
their  own,  that  these  may  diflRsr  from  those  of  their  husbands, 
and  that  as  such  a  discordance  could  not  be  tolerated,  the  home 
will  be  broken  up.    The  husband  might  be  wrong.     But  the 
argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  soundness  of  his  opinions. 
He  is  entitled  to  think  for  himself,  and  in  order  to  maintain  his 
unquestioned  despotism  of  political  judgment  the  wife  is  to  be 
deprived  of  the  encouragement  to  thinking  for  herself.    Another 
argument,  that  the  natives  of  India  will  refuse  to  submit  to 
government  by  a  race  which  has  enfranchised  its  women,  is  a 
characteristic  example  of   the   reaction    of  Imperialism    upon 
domestic  liberty.    The  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
to  be  determined,  not  by  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants,  but  by  the 
wishes  of  a  race  whom  they  have  conquered.    The  development 
of  the  individual  is  subordinated  to  the  use  which  the  disposing 
cla»  wishes  to  make  of  her.    Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  Indian 
peoples  would  object  to  the  enfranchisement  of  English  women, 
an  assertion  which  has  never  been  supported  by  any  evidence, 
the  success  of  the  argument  would  be  the  most  astonishing 
example  of  Toryism  in  English  history.     No  Englishman  would 
suggest,  after  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies,  that  one  self- 
governing  community  of  white  men  within  the  Empire  should 
dictate  to  another  how  its  government  should   be  constituted. 
But  it  carries  the  opposite  doctrine  of  interference  in  local  affiurs 
to  a  frantic  extremity,  to  say  that  a  conquered  race  shall  be 
allowed  to  dictate  the  constitution  of  the  government  of  the 
conquerors.    If  this  argument  prevails,  and  the  ill  temper  of  the 
Indian  peoples  is  allowed   to  decide  the  form  of  oar  political 
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system,  our  eighteenth-century  exploitation  of  them  will  be 
amply  avenged.  The  last  argument,  that  enfranchisement  will 
only  be  a  step  towards  other  measures  of  emancipation,  is  another 
characteristic  expression  of  Toryism.  Private  depreciation  will 
cease,  as  soon  as  political  depreciation  is  abolished.  How  can 
a  Liberal  man  dictate  to  a  woman  how  she  shall  exert  herself 
in  society  ?  There  b  no  motive,  other  than  that  of  selfish 
interest,  the  desire  to  retain  the  most  honourable  and  profitable 
occupations  for  the  dominant  sex,  which  can  impel  a  man  to  the 
use  of  this  argument.  It  is  precisely  that  which  most  roused 
Burke  to  the  support  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  used  forty  years 
ago  against  the  women  who  wished  to  practise  medicine,  and 
Sophia  Jex-Blake  was  covered  with  insult,  and  even  pelted  with 
mud,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  tried  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  medical  schook  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
if  a  woman  has  the  natural  capacities  which  enable  her  to  practise 
medicine  mere  artificial  restrictions  shall  not  stand  in  her  way. 
When  the  medical  profession  is  opened,  how  can  any  other 
logically  be  kept  closed  i  When  the  individual  can  satisfy  the 
tests  which  are  imposed  at  the  entrance,  whether  they  are  tests 
by  examination  or  tests  by  election,  why  should  she  be  excluded 
because  she  possesses  the  quality  of  sex,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  those  tests  i  This  is  simply  to  brand  women,  who  vary 
infinitely  among  themselves,  with  a  class  mark,  and  to  decide 
the  fortunes  of  each  individual  by  some  general  assumption 
which  may  be  true  in  other  cases  and  fidse  in  hers.  No  one 
can  use  this  argument,  who  is  not  steeped  in  those  ideas  of 
domination  and  disposition,  which  once  operated  in  the  same  wzj 
to  prevent  the  free  development  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters. 
The  case  against  Woman  Suffrage  varies  little  fi'om  the  case 
against  every  other  Liberal  movement,  and  some  of  the  argu- 
ments are  literally  the  same  as  the  arguments  against  the  Reform 
Bilk  of  183a,  1867,  and  1884.  Fundamentally  the  case  k  pure 
Toryism. « 

'  I  cannot  deal  seriously  with  the  argument  that  the  vote  is  merely 
an  expression  of  physical  force,  that  a  minority  only  jrields  to  a  majority 
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In  1906  the  movement  in  favour  of  Woman  Suffrage,  neglected 
during  the  Imperialist  reaction,  became  once  more  prominent. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  produce  this  revivaL  Like  all  the 
other  movements  for  enlarging  the  opportunities  of  women,  it 
partook  of  the  fortunes  of  the  general  movement  of  Liberalism. 
In  the  history  of  English  women  the  periods  of  emancipation 
have  alwajTS  been  those  of  Liberal  ascendancy,  and  the 
geographical  and  social  divinons  between  Liberalism  and  Torjrism 
have  always  been  substantially  the  same  as  those  between 
Feminism  and  Anti-Feminism.'  The  manufiu:turing  districts  of 
the  North  are  Liberal  and  Feminist  The  agricultural  districts 
of  the  South  are  Tory  and  Anti-Feminist.  The  Feminist  move- 
ment is  strong  among  the  better  sort  of  artisans  and  those  of  the 
middle  class  who  depend  upon  their  own  exertions.  It  is  weak 
among  the  country  gentry  and  those  whom  accumulated 
wealth  enables  to  live  a  parasitic  or  partly  parasitic  existence. 
The  so-called  Liberal  who  opposes  the  emancipation  of  women 
finds  himself  allied  with  his  hereditary  political  enemies. 
Liberalism  must  be  universaL  The  immedmte  causes  of  the  new 
agitation  for  Woman  Suffrage  were  three.     The  first  was  the 

becaase  it  would  be  beaten  in  a  civil  war,  that  substantially  all  women 
might  vote  on  one  side  at  an  election  and  substantially  all  men  on  the 
other,  that  the  women  outnumber  the  men  and  would  therefore  be 
al>le  to  procure  the  legislation  which  they  wanted,  that  the  men  would 
refuse  to  obey  the  law,  that  civil  war  would  follow,  that  the  women 
would  be  beaten,  and  that  society  would  be  dissolved.  Those  poli- 
ticians who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  succession  of  miracles 
had  better  retire  each  to  a  separate  desert  island.  They  will  not  find 
in  any  society  of  human  beings  a  constitution  which  does  not  admit, 
on  similarly  logical  grounds,  of  the  same  dreadful  disasters.  Such  an 
absurd  and  pedantic  example  of  reasoning  away  from  human  nature 
has  not  been  seriously  maintained  in  England  since  the  time  of 
Cartwright 

■  I  use  these  terms  as  a  convenient  way  of  referring  to  the  general 
movements  for  and  against  emancipation.  They  may  mean  anjrthing 
in  themselves.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  neither  in  that 
sexnal  promiscuity  which  some  Anti-Suffragists  charge  against  their 
opponents,  nor  on  the  other  hand  in  that  theory  of  a  primitive  matri* 
archate  upon  which  some  Suffragists  base  their  claims 
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economic  condition  of  working  women,  upon  whom  the  low 
wages,    long    hours,    and    unhealthy    surroundings,  which    are 
described  by  the  general  term  of  *^  sweating/*  pressed  with  hx 
greater  force  than   upon    men.     The  second  was   the   general 
improvement  in  feminine  education,  not  only  by  the  improve- 
ment of  schook  and  colleges  for  women  of  the  middle  class  and 
the  public  education  of  women  of  the  working  class,  but  by  the 
development  of  women's  organizations.   Bodies  like  the  Women's 
Liberal  Federation,  a  purely  political  association,  the   National 
Union  of  Women  Workers,  an  association  of  middle-class  women 
for  the  study  and  imfu-ovement  of  women's  labour  of  all  sorts,  the 
Women's  Co-operative  Guild,  an  association  of  working  women, 
the  various  Women's  Trade  Unions,  associations  of  women  fbr 
the   protection  of   their  industrial   interests,   all    these   bodies, 
founded  in  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  Liberal  victory, 
had  broadened  and  deepened  the  minds  of  women,  extended  their 
knowledge  of  affiurs,  increased  their  practical  capacity,  and  given 
them  that  interest  in  association  for  the  management  of  coounoo 
concerns  which   is  the    basis  of  all   political  movements.     In 
particular,  their  attention  had  been  directed  to  foreign  countries 
like  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Norway,  where  women  had 
recentiy  been  enfranchised,  and  more  than  one  international 
association  linked  up  the  English  movement  with  the  rest  of  the 
universal  progress  of  women.     But  the  most  influential  of  all  the 
causes  of  the  new  strength  of  the  agitation  was  the  increased 
knowledge  of  physical  facts  and  the  consequences  of  sexual  vice. 
The  development  of  sick  nursing  since  Florence  Nightingale,  the 
experience  of  work  among   prostitutes  since  Josephine  Butler, 
and  the  study  of  medicine  since  Elizabeth  Grarreu  Anderson  and 
Sophia  Jex- Blake,  had  revealed  to  an  increasing  number  of  women 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  moral  standard  which  indulged 
men  and  degraded  women.    Prostitution  appears  to  the  Suffiragist 
to  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  political  supremacy  of  one  sex 
over  the  other,  to  be  the  result  of  that  encouragement  of  ^oism 
which  always  follows  the  disposition  of  the  pditical  affiurs  of  one 
class  by  another.    There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
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present  day  not  leas  than  one  hundred  thousand  women  who  are 
kept,  through  no  desire  of  their  own,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  the  destruction  of  their  bodies  and  souls  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  political  superiors.  In  1899  Englishmen  went  to 
war,  as  thejr  supposed,  to  rescue  some  of  their  countrymen  from 
oppressive  taxation  and  the  abuse  of  the  machinery  of  justice. 
The  Su£Rragists  since  1906  have  been  conducting  a  political  agitar 
tion  of  a  milder  sort,  as  they  suppose,  to  rescue  some  of  their 
fellow-creatures  from  an  infinitely  more  dreadful  frite.  Those 
who  require  an  explanation  of  their  earnestness,  or  an  excuse  for 
their  extravagance,  will  find  it  in  their  belief  that  social  degrada- 
tion is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  political  inferiority.  The 
White  Slave  Traffic  Act  of  191 3,  flung  by  Parliament  as  a  sop  to 
womanhood  in  revolt,  merely  touches  the  surface  of  the  problem. 
The  whole  system  of  sexual  ethics  is  put  in  issue  by  the  Woman 
Suffrage  movement.1 

The  fiulure  of  the  Government  and  their  followers  to  deal  I 
liberally  with  this  question  has  been  an  interesting  revelation  of  the 
incompleteness  of  self-styled  Liberalism,  and  of  the  power  of  the 
party  machine  to  subdue  independent  thinking  to  the  convenience 
of  Ministers  with  stereotjrped  minds.  The  OMJority  of  members 
of  the  Liberal  party,  in  the  Cabinet  and  elsewhere,  have  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  demand,  even  though  its  sudden  violence 
has  taken  them  by  surprise.  A  minority,  which  unhappily 
includes  Mr.  Asquith,  have  displayed  a  Tor]rism,  in  matters  of  sex, 
as  com|dete  as  that  of  Castlereagh.  It  has  been  particularly  un- 
fortunate for  the  credit  of  the  Liberal  party  that  its  leader  at  such 
a  critical  moment  should  be  a  man  of  little  imagination.  It  is 
the  large  imagination,  ever  ranging  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
practicable  and  the  expedient,  and  detecting  in  the  obscurity  of 
apparent  chaos  the  currents  of  new  social  forces,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  greatest  statesmen  from  those  who  are  merely 

*  For  the  history  of  the  agitatioo  see  Mrs.  Pawcetf  s  Wommi^s  St^tfrage 
('*  The  People's  Books "  series) ;  and  for  its  philosophical  basis,  Mrs. 
Olive  Schreiner's  Wowum  attd  Labour,  and  my  own  EwuMcipatum  <tf 
Engfisk  Wonu/L 
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great.  Peel  had  it,  though  in  him  it  was  often  blind  and  groping. 
Disraeli  had  it,  though  spoilt  hj  his  mean  and  tawdry  ideak 
Gladstone  had  it,  in  full  measure,  and  so,  with  less  practical  gifts, 
had  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  mantle  of  leadership  descended 
in  1908  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  man  who  had  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  leader  except  the  greatest  of  all ;  and  Mr.  Asquidi's 
inability  to  see  the  rightness  of  the  women's  movement  has 
brought  his  party  into  great  difficulty  and  greater  discredit.  In 
spite  of  his  own  public  promise  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  if  it  be  contrary  to  hb  own,  a  perverted 
sense  of  lojralty  has  caused  many  of  his  followers  to  find  in  his 
feelings  a  reason  for  the  violation  of  their  own  express  and  puUk 
pledges.  This  dullness  of  vision  in  Ministers  has  been  severely 
blamed.  But  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  imagination  which  disables 
them  from  understanding  the  problem  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned. The  historian  who  wastes  his  indignation  on  such 
natural  incapacities  will  have  little  to  spare  for  the  graver  political 
vices.  The  blameworthiness  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
Government  lies  in  their  mismanagement  of  the  disorder  which 
was  produced  by  their  refusal  to  redress  grievances.  The  writer 
has  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  the  recent  actions  of  the  militant 
SuflFragists.  The  earliest  breaches  of  the  law  produced  no  sub- 
stantial injury  to  anybody  but  the  women  themselves.  Thoae  of 
the  last  twelve  months  have  in  some  cases  been  as  wicked  as  they 
have  in  all  cases  been  foolish.  But  however  arrogant,  recklen^ 
and  unscrupulous  the  militant  movement  may  now  have  become, 
it  was  in  origin  as  disinterested  and  as  remorseless  in  its  self> 
sacrifice  as  any  political  movement  in  history,  and  its  corruptioa 
is  due  no  more  to  the  native  ill-disposition  of  the  women  than  to 
the  folly  of  the  Government  and  its  supporters.' 

'  I  refer  those  who  believe  that  the  militant  women  were  soflEering 
from  hysteria  or  other  sexual  disorder  to  the  deliberate  contradictioo 
of  Mr.  H.  L.  Carre-Smith,  in  the  Standard  of  the  9th  April,  1912.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  competent  ph3rsician,  and  am  Anti-Suffragist,  and  he  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  militant  type.  **  hs  ^  rule,"  he  says,  **  I 
have  been  struck  by  their  normal  demeanour." 
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However  that  may  be,  the  treatment  of  the  militant  Suffrage 
movement  since  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
has  been  in  the  very  temper  of  the  Toryism  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Trifling  disorders,  springing  from  political  dis- 
content, have  been  treated  as  serious  crimes,  and  people  who 
oflTended,  not  out  of  private  malice  or  greed,  but  out  of  a  desire  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  society,  have  been  subjected  to  harsh 
and  degrading  punishments.  It  has  always  been  the  contention  of 
Libends  in  opposition  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
criminak  whose  motives  are  political  and  criminab  whose  motives 
are  personal,  between  those  who  break  the  bw  for  private  and 
anti-sodal  ends  and  those  who  break  it  for  ends  which  they 
honestly  believe  represent  the  advantage  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
This  distinction,  obvious  to  the  moralist,  is  expressed  in  the  l^sla- 
tion  of  almost  every  other  civilized  state,  as  well  as  in  that  Act  of 
Parliament  which  provides  that  a  seditious  libeller  shall  be  treated 
in  prison,  not  as  a  common  offender,  but  as  a  first-class  mis- 
demeanant. The  same  ethical  distinction  impelled  the  Whigs  to 
oppose  Tory  methods  of  repression  during  the  French  War,  and 
was  the  basis  of  all  modern  Liberal  attacks  on  Tory  methods  in 
Ireland.  Liberals  have  always  recognized  that  the  maintenance 
of  order  is  only  a  condition  of  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  that 
those  who  are  impatient  for  redress  are  to  be  restrained  only  and 
not  to  be  injured.  If  there  is  one  principle  of  administration 
more  distinctively  Liberal  than  any  other,  it  is  that  wrongful 
action  from  right  motives  requires  delicate  handling,  and  that 
even  if  it  must  be  punished,  the  motives  which  produce  it  must 
be  destrojred,  not  by  brutah'ty,  but  by  removal  of  the  abuse 
which  has  created  them.  What  the  Government  did  with  the 
militant  Suffrage  movement  was  to  violate  this  essentially  Liberal 
principle,  and  while  they  refused  to  remove  the  cause  of  dis- 
content, they  repressed  its  early  and  trifling  symptoms  with  a 
severity  which  only  dangerous  crime  could  have  deserved.'    The 

*  The  only  Government  department  which  acted  wisely  in  dealing 
with  the  women  was  the  Irish  Office.  The  first  offenders  against  the 
law  in  Dublin  were  promptly  placed  in  the  first  division.    Unhappily, 
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Government  in  fact  did  what  Tory  Governments  have  always 
done.  They  looked,  not  to  the  people  concerned,  to  find  out  what 
they  were,  and  why  they  acted  as  they  did,  but  to  the  class  brand 
which  custom  had  placed  upon  them.  They  thought  they  were 
dealing  with  women,  when  in  fact  they  were  only  dealing  with 
human  beings.  They  assumed  that  the  disorder  was  due  to 
something  peculiar  to  the  sex,  and  not  to  a  state  of  mind  which  * 
was  common  to  men  and  women  alike.  Their  fiormula  was 
not  the  general  political  formula,  ^Disorder  springs  from 
grievances,"  but  some  hasty  deduction  from  inaccurate  assump- 
tions about  the  phjrsical  constitution  of  women.  They  thought 
that  they  were  dealing,  not  with  political  discontent,  but  with 
sexual  aberration,  and  they  sought  for  explanations,  not  in  the 
history  of  Reform,  Chartism,  and  Fenianism,  but  in  medical 
treatises  on  the  diseases  of  women.'  They  did  not  reflect  that 
this  revolt  of  women  did  not  difier  in  any  essential  from  previous 
revolts  of  men,  or  that  as  it  sprang  from  similar  causes  it 
could  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies.  When  Ministers 
ought  to  have  been  giving  facilities  to  a  Woman  SuflErage 
Bill,  they  were  contriving  means  of  avoiding  vitriol,  and 
based  their  policy  upon  speculations  about  erotic  mania  when 
they  should  have  thought  of  nothing  but  common  political 
principles.  This  sexiudity  of  mind,  exactly  reproducing  the 
mental  habit  of  eighteenth-century  Toryism,  determined  their 
fiital  course  of  action. 

Ministers  could  not  reasonably  have  been  required  to  introduce 
a  Government  Bill  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  The 
Cabinet  had  not  been  formed  on  that  basis,  and  no  Anti-Su£Brage 

this  was  after  Mr.  McKenna  had  revived  forcible  feeding,  and  too  late 
to  produce  any  e£Eect  The  next  Irish  offences  were  attempts  at  arson 
and  murderi  committed  by  one  of  Mr.  McKenna's  prisoners.  Had 
Mr.  Birrell  been  at  the  Home  Office  in  1906,  we  should  still  be  far 
from  arson  and  explosives. 

*  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Calnnet  Minister  in  1909,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  expected  vitriol-throwing  at  any  moment  A^triol  is^  of 
course,  the  weapon  of  an  outraged  sex  instinct,  the  injured  wife  or 
discarded  iDtistress. 
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Bdinitter  could  be  compelled  to  submit  hit  judgment  to  that  of 
his  colleagues.  But  there  has  not  been,  at  any  time  since  1906, 
any  reason  why  facilities  should  not  have  been  given  for  the 
passing  of  a  private  members'  Bill.  So  long  as  the  Government 
refused  to  help  the  women,  and  refused  to  allow  private  members 
to  help  them,  even  while  they  continued  to  inflict  degrading  forms 
of  punishment,  so  long  must  their  administration  increase  instead 
of  diminish  discontent.  Facilities  for  the  private  Bill  were 
refused  year  after  year,  until  the  militant  women  and  their 
sympathizers  had  become  convinced  of  the  insincerity  of  the 
Government,  and  when  at  last  the  concession  was  obtained  it 
was  robbed  of  all  value  by  the  recollection  of  previous  quibbling 
and  evasion.  In  the  meantime  punishment  had  fiuled  to  do  any- 
thing but  poison  the  temper  of  agitation.  Imprisonment  in  the 
third  division  among  common  felons  was  at  first  imposed  upon 
women  who  had  been  guilty  only  of  technical  oflfences.  When 
the  women  were  roused  to  demand  privileged  treatment  in  the 
second  division,  the  Government  advanced  to  granting  ordinary 
treatment  in  the  second  division.  When  the  demand  became 
a  demand  for  imprisonment  in  the  first  division,  the  Govern- 
ment consented  to  privileged  treatment  in  the  second  division. 
When  the  women  refused  to  submit  to  any  imprisonment  at  all, 
and  prepared  to  starve  rather  than  remain  in  jail,  the  Government 
made  a  partial  surrender,  and  offered  the  leaders  the  first  division, 
while  it  kept  their  followers,  the  tools  and  instruments  of  their 
conspiracy,  in  the  second.  Each  stage  of  the  disease  has  been 
conscientiously  treated  with  those  remedies  which  would  have 
cured  it  at  the  preceding  stage,  and  alwajrs  without  any  result, 
except  to  increase  the  contempt  with  which  the  offenders  regarded 
the  Government.  Concessions,  which  should  have  been  made 
boldly  and  generously,  have  been  nuule  grudgingly  and  parsi- 
moniously, and  where  prompt  and  spontaneous  action  would 
have  been  eflfective,  this  tardy  and  reluctant  jrielding  to  pressure 
has  produced  no  good  at  all. 

The  folly  of  the  Government  has  not  been  confined  to  their 
n^ect.    In  two  matters  they  have  been  guilty  of  positive  action^ 
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for  which  they  cannot  escape  heavy  censure.  The  first  was  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  feeding  by  force  those  women  who 
starved  rather  than  submit  to  degrading  conditions  of  imprisoii- 
ment.  The  second  was  Mr.  Churchill's  refusal  to  inquire  into 
the  charges  which  were  brought  against  the  police  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  women's  deputations.  The  writer  will  not 
attempt  to  argue  the  abstract  merits  of  the  operation  of  fordbie 
feeding.  He  has  read  most  of  the  public  and  private  prooft  that 
among  criminals^  lunatics^  and  djrspepdcs  it  is  a  harmless  process. 
They  appear  to  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment's adoption  of  it  in  the  case  of  people  who  were  neither  of 
bad  character  nor  of  unsound  mind,  and  who  were  not  only 
unwilling  patients,  but  were  already  inspired  by  a  profound 
resentment  against  their  political  superiors.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  a  statesman  to  consider  how  his  actions  would  aflfect 
other  persons  in  other  conditions.  It  is  hb  business  to  consider 
only  what  is  their  eflfect  upon  the  particular  individuak  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal  at  the  particular  moment.  Tried  by  thb 
test,  the  Government's  forcible  feeding  was  of  almost  incredible 
stupidity.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  militant  women  it 
produced  grave  phjrsical  and  mental  injuries^  in  many  cases  of  a 
permanent  kind.'  Of  its  political  consequences  the  writer  can 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  It  exasperated  the  temper  of 
the  agitation  to  an  infinitely  greater  degree,  and  brought  us,  in 
1 909,  from  the  breaking  of  a  few  panes  of  glass  to  the  brink  of 
assassination.  The  concession  of  privil^ed  treatment  which  was 
wrested  from  Mr.  Churchill  in  19 10  at  once  allayed  this  dan- 
gerous spirit,  but  it  was  at  once  revived  in  191 2,  when  Mr. 
McKenna,  defying  all  experience,  resumed  the  stupid  and  brutal 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  of  course  argued  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  enforce  the  law  unless  it  adopts  thb  course.  Are 
we  to  release  dangerous  criminals  because  they  refuse  food  ?   The 

'  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  grave  and  responsible  report  of  Sir  Victor 
Horsley,  Dr.  Mansell  Moulin,  and  Dr.  Agnes  Saville,  three  physicians  of 
unquestioned  competence  and  probity,  which  appeared  in  the  Lancd 
of  the  24th  August,  1912. 
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answer  to  this  is  simplj  that  if  the  Government  had  been  wise  in 
the  past  thejr  would  have  had  no  such  difficulty  to  encounter 
in  the  present.  When  forcible  feeding  was  first  employed, 
hardly  a  single  assault,  even  of  the  most  trivial  character,  had 
been  committed,  and  there  had  only  been  a  few  isolated  cases 
of  the  breaking  of  windows.  If  concessions  had  been  freely 
granted  then,  crime  would  not  have  become  so  frequent  or  so 
dangerous  now.  The  Government,  having  adopted  harsh  methods 
at  the  b^inning,  are  impelled  to  use  harsher  methods  now. 
They  have  been  occupied  with  great  diligence  in  turning  en- 
thusiasts into  fanatics,  and  fanatics  into  criminals,  and  they  are 
now  fiu:ed  with  dangers  and  difficulties  which  could  once  have 
been  prevented  by  the  use  of  tact  and  discretion.  Five  years  ago 
they  might  have  disarmed  their  rebellious  subjects  by  giving  a 
week  of  Parliamentary  time  for  the  study  of  their  grievance. 
To-day,  they  can  only  subdue  them  by  starvation  or  hanging. 
They  will  get  little  credit  from  posterity  either  for  humanity  or 
for  wisdom. 

The  episode  of  Parliament  Square  was  as  ugly  an  affiur  as 
Mitchelstown  or  Peterloo.  On  the  i8th  November,  1910,  the 
militant  organization  known  as  the  Social  and  Political  Union 
sent  a  numerous  body  of  women  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Asquith,  whose  views  had  been  repeatedly 
published,  declined  to  receive  the  deputation,  it  was  turned  back 
by  the  police,  and  many  women  were  arrested.  Women,  under 
simihr  circumstances,  had  been  more  than  once  maltreated  by  the 
mob.  On  this  occasion  it  was  alleged  that  brutality  was  dispbyed 
by  the  police  as  well  as  by  the  populace.  In  more  than  twenty 
cases  specific  charges  of  indecent  assault  were  made.  Many  of 
the  women  concerned  are  known  to  the  writer,  personally  or  by 
reputation,  and  however  strongly  he  may  disagree  with  their 
general  policy,  he  has  no  doubt  that  they  are  incapable  of  fabri- 
cating accusations  of  this  sort.  The  police,  against  whom  the 
charges  were  made,  were  not  those  who  had  had  to  deal  with 
previous  deputations,  but  had  been  brought  in  from  rougher 
districts  like  WhitechapeL    The  case  against  them  was  not 
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brought  by  the  militant  women,  but  by  the   ccmunittee    of 
Members  of  Parliament  of  all  parties,  which  had  been  formed 
to  press  forward  the  cause  of  Woman  Suffinge  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  women 
consented  to  give  the  committee*  the  information  for  which  it 
asked.     Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  a  Liberal,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  a 
Conservative,  both  lawyers  of  experience  and  reputation,  person- 
ally examined  some  of  the  women,  and  read  the  written  state- 
ments of  the  rest,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  complaints 
were  made  honestly  and  deserved  inquiry.    In  the  face  of  this 
request  Mr.  Churchill  behavedprecisely  as  Lord  Grenville  behaved 
in   1 8 19,  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  1887.    He  made  no  attempt  to 
examine  any  witnesses  against  the  police,  and  he  declared  that 
the  charges  should  be  brought  against  individuak  in  a  court  of 
Uw.'     But  while  he  refused  to  pronounce  judgment  on   the 
constables,  he  was  eager  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  wooien. 
He  acted,  not  as  an  impartial  representative  of  the  public  in  a 
dispute  between  officials  and  private  citizens,  but  as  a  champioo 
of  the  officials.     He  threw  all  his  influence  against  the  women, 
described  their  story  as  a  fabrication,  and  the  Social  and  Political 
Union  as  ^  a  copious  fountain  of  mendacity.**    Mr.  Churchill's 
party  followers  will  no  doubt  be  content  to  accept  his  judgment. 
Posterity  cannot  act  so  lightly.     It  is  not  to  accept  accusations 

'  One  of  the  charges,  that  a  large  number  of  plain«clothes  policemen 
had  mingled  with  the  crowd  for  the  purpose  of  attackmg  the  women, 
was  no  more  a  subject  for  investigation  in  a  court  of  law  than  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Pamell  Commission.  On  this  point  Mr.  Churchill  denied  the 
charges  without  inquiring  of  anybody  but  police  officers,  whose  evi- 
dence, even  if  it  was  perfectly  honest,  was  of  little  value.  For  a  police 
officer  to  say  that  he  did  not  see  a  fac^  one  of  a  large  number  ol  fact^ 
is  not  sufficient  proof  that  a  private  person  is  l3ring  when  he  states  that 
he  did  see  it.  Two  gentlemen  known  to  me  say  that  they  saw  a  large 
number  (one  says ''  more  than  a  hundred  ")  of  plain-dothes  men  march 
back  into  Scotland  Yard  after  the  disturbance.  Mr.  Churchill  says  that 
there  were  ''not  more  than  a  dozen"  on  duty.  My  informants  may  be 
lying  or  mbtaken.  But  Mr.  Churchill  is  not  in  a  position  to  say  so, 
because  he  never  attempted  to  cross-examine  them.  Both  appear  to 
me  to  be  honest  witnesses. 
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against  individual  policemen  to  tajr  that  charges  put  forward 
under  such  circumstances^  and  supported  by  such  responsible 
and  independent  authorities^  must  have  had  some  foundation  in 
&ct.  No  impartial  observer  can  acquit  either  the  police  of  mis- 
conduct, or  the  Home  Secretary  of  a  gross  and  partisan  abuse  of 
the  powers  of  his  office.  Lord  Gladstone,  who  began  the  mal- 
administration of  the  bw,  could  urge  that  he  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  that  he  knew  neither  the  character  of  the  individual 
women,  nor  the  force  of  the  movement  which  was  behind  them« 
Mr.  McKenna,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Churchill,  and  has  developed 
the  policy  of  harshness  with  a  caprice  and  a  partiality  which  has 
enormously  increased  its  ill  efiects,  may  plead  his  natural  incom- 
petence in  explanation  of  all  his  blunders.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
neither  one  excuse  nor  the  other.  He  acted  in  cold-blood,  and 
he  b  too  wise  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  he  did  not 
know  his  duty.  His  was  a  deliberate  refusal  to  grant  to  his 
political  opponents  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  public  endorse- 
ment of  their  compbints,  and  it  will  alwajrs  remain  a  blot  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  Government  The  memory  of  this  a£Bur, 
added  to  the  passionate  resentment  provoked  by  forcible  feeding, 
now  prevents  all  chance  of  reconciliation.  The  loss  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  of  191 2,  which  no  reasonable  person  believes  to 
be  the  result  of  deliberate  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  only  completed  the  process  of  satisfying  the  militant 
women  that  there  is  no  good  faith  to  be  found  in  Pariiament. 
The  Government  should  have  given  full  fiidlides  to  the  Private 
Members'  Bilk  of  1910  and  1911.  When  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  refused  to  disarm  the  hostile  party  by  concession, 
and  when  they  at  last  had  the  will,  the  opportunity  was  taken 
away.  They  will  now  be  faced  by  a  conspiracy,  involving 
danger,  certainly  to  property,  and  probaUy  to  life,  less  extensive 
and  less  excusable,  but  no  less  determined  than  Irish  Fenianism. 
They  will  suppress  it  with  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of 
English  men  and  women.  But  no  acknowledgment  of  the  moral 
corruption  which  has  now  fiUlen  upon  the  women  will  blind  those 
who  have  fidlowed  closely  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Su£Brage 
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movement  to  the  fact  that  that  moral  corruption  is  largefy 
due  to  the  gross  administrative  blunders  of  the  Government  and 
the  levity  and  moral  cowardice  of  Members  of  Paiiiament.  Such 
dum^  folly  in  the  management  of  discontent  has  not  been  dif> 
played  in  England  since  i832.> 

While  the  failure  of  the  Liberal  party  in  one  important  part  oi 
domestic  policy  has  thus  been  unquestionable  and  complete,  it 
appears,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  get  an  accurate  sight  of  eventS| 
that  they  have  also  fiuled  in  foreign  policy.  In  India,  the 
Liberalism  of  Lord  Morley  triumphed  over  official  tradidoo. 
The  admission  of  natives  of  India  to  a  greater  share  in  their 
own  government  was  as  much  an  expression  of  Liberalism  as  the 
reversal  of  Lord  Curzon's  partition  of  Bengal,  a  preference  of 
the  national  idea  over  one  of  those  mechanically  efficient  devices 
by  which  despotic  Governments  continually  increase  their  own 
difficulties.  Outside  India,  the  management  of  external  afiairs 
has  been  less  successful.  The  deportation  of  Cole  of  Nairobi  was 
an  excellent  example  of  the  protection  of  native  populadons 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  white  colonists*  But  no  effi>rt  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  could  guarantee  the  political 
rights  of  bUck  men  under  the  new  South  African  Constitution, 
and  this  and  the  equally  complete  fiiilure  to  secure  freedom  of 
movement  and  occupation  for  coloured  immigrants  into  the  new 
Federation  are  disquieting  evidence  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two  Imperial  principles  of  self-government  for  white  men  and  fuO 
opportunities  of  development  for  black  and  brown.  These  fiulures 
could  hardly  have  been  avoided.  The  general  fiulure  of  foreign 
policy,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  certainty,  is  due 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  our  own  fiiult. 


'  For  a  naive  and  illuminating  statement  of  the  militant  women's 
see  The  SuffragHte^  by  Sylvia  Pankhurst;  and  for  a  fuller  statement  of 
my  own  opinions,  my  Emancipation  cf  English  Women  (1913  edition). 
For  the  case  against  Mr.  Chorchill  see  the  pamphlet  Treatment  of  the 
Women's  Deputations  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  (The  Woman's  Ftess» 
191 1).  See  also  my  pamphlet  Political  Prisoners  (National  Political 
League,  1912).  During  the  London  Dock  strike  of  1912  charges 
similar  to  those  above  mentioned  were  made  against  the  police.  Mr. 
McKenna  granted  a  public  inquiry  at  once. 
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The  writer  has  already  indicated,  in  the  fir»t  chapter  of  this 
book,  how  little  he  is  disposed  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  conceivable,  in  his  view,  that 
fiicts  may  subsequently  be  disclosed  which  will  satisfy  Liberals  of 
another  generation  that  Sir  Edward  Grey*s  abandonment  of  most 
of  the  principles  of  his  Liberal  predecessors  has  been  forced  upon 
him,  and  that  the  speeches,  in  which  he  has  appeared  to  repudiate 
them,  have  been  the  utterances  of  diplomacy  rather  than  con- 
viction.^ Imperialism  has  not  been  a  monopoly  of  Great  Britain. 
Russia  in  China  and  Persia,  Japan  in  China,  Austria  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  Italy  in  Tripoli,  and  France  in  Morocco,  have 
in  turn  shown  their  willingness  to  upset  the  esublished  rules  of 
international  morality  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  interests.  In 
the  almost  universal  demoralization  of  foreign  policy  which  has 
followed  The  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899,  it  has  perhaps 
been  impossible  for  a  single  statesman  to  tread  m  straight  path. 
When  Sir  Edward  Grey  failed  to  persuade  the  Powers  to  take 
concerted  action  to  prevent  Austria's  cynical  appropriations  of 
1908,  the  fault  was  unquestionably  not  his.'  The  selfish  aims  of 
his  associates  prevented  him  from  attaining  his  own  object.  But 
other  circumstances  suggest  that  he  has  not  had  the  will  to  act 
liberally,  even  if  he  has  had  the  opportunity.  Before  1908  he 
bad  shown  a  personal  incapacity,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  machinations  of  competing  diplomatists.  The  public 
execution  and  flogging  of  the  villagers  of  Denshawi  in  1906, 
for  an  oflfence  which  barely  amounted  to  manslaughter,  and  was 
committed  under  extreme  provocation,  was  more  in  the  Russian 
than  in  the  English  temper.     Here  the  Foreign  Secretary  acted 

*  No  Liberal  qoestioas  Sir  Edward  Grey's  honesty  or  good  wilL  His 
record  in  connection  with  Woman's  Suffrage,  no  bad  touchstone,  is 
conspicuously  pore. 

*  The  action  of  Austria  in  establishing  formal  sovereignty  over 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  not  such  a  gross  violation  of  moral  rules 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight  Austria  had  been  in  occupation  ol  these 
territories,  with  European  sanction,  for  more  than  a  generation,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  they  had  been  well  governed.  It  was  only  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  revolution  in  Turkey,  without  obtaining  the 
formal  consent  ol  the  Powers,  that  she  acted  immorally. 
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under  the  direction  of  Lord  Cromer,  and  it  is  not  impossiUe  thmt 
in  other  cases  he  may  have  surrendered  himself  to  the  hierarchj 
of  the  Foreign  Office.'  Whatever  the  cause,  the  desertion  of 
Liberalism  is  clear.  Even  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury,  after  the  Boer  War,  gave  up  some  of  the  inheritance 
of  Beaconsfield.  They  ceased  to  befriend  Turkey,  and  in  1903 
Lord  Lansdowne  foiled,  through  no  foult  of  his  own,  to  revive 
the  policy  of  concerted  European  pressure  on  the  Turk.  He, 
like  Lord  Salisbury,  generally  pursued  a  policy  which  tended 
towards  internationalism,  and  away  from  egoism.  But  hs 
successor  twisted  even  his  internationalism  into  weapons  of 
ofience.  In  1904  Lord  Lansdowne  made  an  agreement  with 
France  by  which  the  two  contracting  Powers  settled  all  their 
outstanding  disputes.  This  was  intended  by  its  author  to  be 
only  the  first  of  a  series  of  international  agreements.  It  was 
converted  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  into  a  weapon  of  oflfence  against 
Germany,  the  country  upon  which,  after  passing  from  Russia  to 
the  United  States,  and  from  the  United  States  to  France,  the 
animosity  of  modern  Toryism  had  definitely  settled.  The 
fortunes  of  Great  Britain  were  boimd  up  with  those  of  France. 
The  theory  of  the  Balance  of  Power  was  revived,  every  diplomatic 
conference  was  nude  m  conflict  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  side  and  Germany  on  the  other,  and  in  191 1 
the  lives  and  the  wealth  of  the  British  people  were  endangered, 
not  to  maintain  any  moral  principle  or  any  British  interest,  but 
to  promote  the  material  interests  of  French  financiers  in  Morocco. 
To  this  diplonudc  warfare,  and  to  the  military  warfiu^  which  it 
constantly  contemplateSi  our  whole  foreign  policy  is  subdued. 
When  Germany  proposed  at  a  Hague  Conference,  that  inter- 
national agreement  should  abolish  the  Sjrstem  of  dcstrojring  private 
property  at  sea,  Great  Britain  refused  even  to  discuss  the  point. 
When  we  fought  Germany,  our  great  fleet  would  be  able  to  destroy 
her  commerce.    The  right  to  destroy  her  commerce  was  our 

■  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Foreign  Service  is 
recruited  from  among  people  with  minimum  incomes  of  £400  a  year. 
This  ensures  a  Tory  biaa  among  permanent  officials. 
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most  powerful  weapon  against  her,  and  as  our  peace  policy  was 
determined  by  our  war  policy,  we  preserved  this  relic  of 
barbarism.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  our  diplomacy  was 
to  give  German  Jingoism  an  irresistible  argument  for  the  increase 
of  the  German  Fleet.  The  increase  in  the  German  Fleet  was 
described  in  threatening  language  by  Mr*  Churchill,  and  was 
matched  by  an  increase  in  our  own.  The  burden  of  armaments 
increased,  and  unremunerative  expenditure  drained  the  resources 
which  should  have  been  available  for  the  costs  of  social  reform. 
Such  was  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Balkan  War  at  the  end  of  191a.  There  may  have  been 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Foreign  Office  which  justified 
this  persistent  hostility  towards  Germany.  That  country  may 
have  been  animated  by  some  desire  to  destroy  our  commerce,  or 
to  appropriate  our  Colonies.  So  far  as  we  are  allowed  by  our 
governors  to  learn  any  fiicts  at  all,  there  is  no  more  than  a 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  such  an  assumption.  Up  to  the  end 
of  191a  we  were  bound  straight  for  a  conflict,  of  the  causes  of 
which  not  one  Englishman  in  ten  thousand  knew  anything 
definite,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  knew  anjrthing  at  alL  All 
the  Gladstonian  principles,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  been  forsaken. 
We  made  no  serious  attempt  to  establish  the  comity  of  nations, 
we  carefully  distinguished  between  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  we  entangled  ourselves  in  engagements  with  France 
and  Russia,  which  brought  us  no  profit,  and  served  only  to 
increase  the  suspicions  of  the  German  people.  This  violation  of 
Liberal  principle,  which  was  also  a  violation  of  the  practice  of  the 
last  Tory  Foreign  Secretary,  may  have  been  inevitable.  But  its 
justification  is  not  contained  in  an3rthing  that  has  yet  been  said  or 
written  on  behalf  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  those  of  us  who  held 
by  the  old  rules  during  the  Boer  War  can  get  only  a  melancholy 
satisfiiction  out  of  a  comparison  of  the  fiulure  of  this  Imperialist 
Liberal  in  foreign  affairs  with  the  successes  of  his  Pro-Boer 
associates  in  South  Africa,  in  India,  and  in  Social  Reform.' 

*  There  is  great  need  of  a  history  of  foreign  policy  which  shall  trace 
in  a  satisfactory  way  the  various  currents  which  have  brought  os  to  our 
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The  departure  from  principle  which  has  most  disgusted  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  is  the  alliance  with  Rusna.  ThiSi 
like  so  many  of  our  modem  associations,  is  cemented  by  finance, 
and  the  union  of  the  two  Governments  has  been  followed  by  a 
steady  flow  of  British  capital  into  Russian  municipal  and  industrial 
securities.  It  is  suggested  that  the  object  of  both  the  dipkHnadc 
and  the  financial  support  is  the  same,  to  restore  the  influence  of 
Russia,  seriously  impaired  by  her  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Japan 
and  by  her  violent  internal  dissensions,  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
Li  other  words,  we  have  strengthened  the  Russian  Government 
as  part  of  our  scheme  for  keeping  Germany  in  her  place.  This 
is  one  of  those  alliances  which  "^would  have  been  repugnant  to  a 
Liberal  of  the  old  school  Russian  Government  and  British 
Government  are  essentially  difierent  The  temper  of  national 
independence,  which  is  welcomed  by  English  Liberals  everywhere, 
and  even  by  English  Tories  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire, 
is  to  the  governing  class  of  Russia  what  a  heap  of  dirt  is  to  a 
sanitary  inspector.  It  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  what  it  b  their 
business  to  protect,  and  they  devote  to  the  extinction  of  some  of 
the  noblest  of  human  aspirations  the  untiring  zeal  with  which 
better  men  apply  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  evil.  No 
Government  in  the  world  has  so  persistently  viobted  the  rules  of 
morality  in  its  dealings  with  its  own  subjects  or  with  the  foreign 
peoples  who  lie  without  its  boundaries.     In  five  years  of  die 

present  situation.  For  the  present  we  have  to  rely  on  detached 
studies  like  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel's  Morocco  in  Diplomacy^  Mr.  E.  H.  Perris's 
Our  Foreign  Policy  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  Failure^  Mr.  ].  A.  Spender's 
pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Westminster  GaxetU,  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster's 
Strangling  cf  Persia,  Professor  £.  G.  Browne's  pamphlets  on  the  same 
subject,  and  the  Hon.  George  Peel's  Friends  of  England^  Enemies  of 
England,  and  Future  of  England,  There  is  no  general  historical  survey* 
and  until  there  is,  foreign  policy  will  remain  as  much  the  monopoly  of 
a  caste  as  ancient  legal  systems.  It  is  time  that  this  mysterification  of 
such  important  affairs  was  ended.  At  this  moment  (February,  I9i3)» 
though  the  French  Government  has  published  a  huge  Yellow  Book  oo 
the  Morocco  crisis,  Sir  Edward  Grey  still  refuses  to  the  English  people 
any  explanation  ol  the  reason  why  he  nearly  led  them  into  war  e^tsen 
months  ago. 
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twentieth  century  it  executed  3,750  persons,  its  courts  of  law 
sentenced  31,885  political  ofienders  to  imprisonment  or  exile,  and 
its  administrative  orders  transported  28,173  others  without  trial. 
More  than  30,000  of  its  Jewish  subjects  have  been  massacred  in 
organized  riots  at  which  it  has  connived.  In  these  affiurs  it  has 
had  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  persons.  But  it  has  exercised  little 
discrimination  in  its  treatment,  and  if  some  of  its  victims  have 
been  the  vilest  of  criminals,  it  has  also  caused  thousands  of 
honourable  men  and  women  to  be  shot  or  bludgeoned,  to  be 
exiled,  or  to  rot  in  crowded  prisons.  It  has  even  employed 
agents  to  promote  the  assassination  of  its  own  associates,  that 
it  might  have  the  better  excuse  for  taking  violent  measures  to 
suppress  peaceful  agitation.  It  has  now  crowned  its  career  ot 
domestic  misgovemraent  by  beginning  to  destroy  the  liberries 
of  the  Finnish  people,  whose  social  policy  has  been  at  once 
the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  and  a  standing  rebuke 
to  the  comparative  brutality  of  Russia.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  Great  Britain  to  dictate  to  established  Governments,  or  to 
go  to  war  with  them  for  the  better  regularion  of  their  internal 
aflEurs.  Nor  is  it  the  business  of  a  British  Government  to 
refuse  to  make  agreements  with  any  foreign  Government  for 
the  management  of  matters  in  which  they  are  jointly  ccmcemed. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  British  Government  not  to  corrupt  its 
own  peo[de  by  involving  itself  intimately  with  a  Government 
whose  methods  are  not  only  difierent  but  are  utterly  alien 
from  its  own.  An  alliance  with  France  is  bad  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  turned  into  a  combination  against  Germany.  An 
alliance  with  Russia  is  in  itself  unnatural  and  horrible. 

The  Persian  Agreement  of  1907  appears  to  have  been  twisted 
into  such  an  alliance.  Originally  that  Agreement,  like  the 
Moroccan  Agreement  with  France,  provided  merely  for  the 
settlement  of  outstanding  disputes  in  Asia,  and  as  such  it  was 
welcomed  by  all  Liberals.  It  has  been  converted  into  an  in- 
strument for  the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  Persia, 
which  both  Powers  had  solemnly  declared  it  was  their  intention 
to  maintain,  and  more  recently  into  a  means  of  enabUng  Russia 
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significance.  This  Liberal  Government  was  the  first  English 
Government  which  ever  set  itself  tolegislate  for  Ireland  according 
to  Irish  ideaS|  to  recognize  the  essential  differences  between  the 
two  countries,  to  establish  in  Ireland  what  it  would  not  maintain 
in  England,  and  to  destroy  in  Ireland  those  English  institutions 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  egoism  of  its  predecessors.  The 
existing  system  was  recognized  as  hopeless.  In  February,  1868, 
the  Tory  Government  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  th^ 
fourth  time  in  two  years,  Fenianism  was  checked,  but  the 
disease  of  which  it  was  a  symptom  was  not  cured.  The  Liberab 
endeavoured  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  maintenance 
of  order  was  only  a  condition  of  further  action,  and  the  only 
possible  further  action  was  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  case  of  Ireland  had  for  a  long  time  caused  anxiety  to 
Liberal  thinkers.  In  1835  Cobden  had  contrasted  England's 
readiness  to  sympathize  with  Poland  and  Greece  with  her 
complete  indifference  to  the  claims  of  Ireland.  '^Whilst  our 
diplomatists,  fleets,  and  armies  have  been  put  in  motion  at 
enormous  cost,  to  carry  our  counsel,  or,  if  needful,  our  arms,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  people  of  these  remote  regions,  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  the  population  of  a  great  portion  of  our 
own  Empire  has,  at  the  same  time,  presented  a  grosser  spectacle 
of  moral  and  physical  debasement  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  civilized  world.**  >  Disraeli  in  1844  declared  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  an  English  Minister  ^To  effect  by  his  policy  all  those 
changes  which  a  revolution  would  accomplish  by  force,'*  ^  In 
1847  Bright  pointed  to  the  root  cause :  ^  There  is  an  unanimous 
admission  now  that  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  are  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  management  of  the  land.**  3  The  rejection 
of  Peel's  Bill  of  1845  has  already  been  noticed.  The  only 
measure  passed  for  the  relief  of  Irish  tenants  since  that  date  was 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  1849.  '^^^'^  had  provided  State 
assistance  for  the  sale  of  hopelessly  mortgaged  estates.  Its  chief 
result  had  been  to  substitute  for  a  thriftless  but  easy-going  gentry 

'  England,  Ireland,  and  America.  '  Hansard,  III.  Ixzii.  1016. 

s  Speeches,  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  i  308. 
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a  company  of  grasping  absentees,  who  rack-rented  their  tenants 
without  mercy,  where  their  predecessors  had  at  any  rate  let  them 
alone.  The  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  even  though  the  pressure 
of  population  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  famine  and  emigration, 
was  substantially  worse  in  1868  than  it  had  been  in  1845.  The 
violence  of  Fenianism,  murder  and  armed  rescue  at  Manchester, 
and  gunpowder  plot  at  Clerkenwell,  at  last  drew  attention  to  a 
state  of  affiiirs  in  which  there  was  nothing  new  except  the  degree 
of  its  badness. 

Before  the  Liberals  dealt  with  the  land  question,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  other  great  Irish  grievance,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  alien  Church.  This  was  one  of  those  matters  of 
sentiment  which,  between  conquering  and  conquered  peoples, 
produce  the  most  deadly  and  incurable  animosities.  The  Irish 
Church  had  been  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  prosecuting 
the  English  cause.  It  embodied  and  s]rmbolized  the  alien  domina- 
tion. It  perpetuated  the  memories  of  a  thousand  massacres  and 
confiscations.  In  the  language  of  John  Bright,  it  was  ^  a  garrison 
Church  .  .  .  the  effect  has  been  to  make  Catholicism  in  Ireland 
not  only  a  faith,  but  absolutely  a  patriotism.'*  Every  clergyman 
^  is  necessarily  in  his  district  a  symbol  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
few  and  of  the  subjection  of  the  many.**  <  In  its  presence  every 
Catholic  Irishman  felt  himself  a  member  of  a  conquered  race,  and 
every  economic  grievance  was  exaggerated.  To  invest  the  alien 
Church  with  the  privileges  of  Establishment  was  to  rub  salt  into 
the  wounds  of  Ireland. 

The  Tories  resisted  the  Liberal  Bill  partly  on  proprietary 
grounds.  They  treated  a  corporation,  created  for  the  propagation 
of  certain  opinions,  a  task  in  which  it  had  conspicuously  failed,  as 
if  it  were  a  private  person,  and  denounced  disendowment  as 
robbery.  The  Liberals  contended  that  the  State  had  endowed 
the  Church,  and  that  on  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Irish  people,  it  was  fair  that  the  State 
should  resume  part  of  the  property  and  apply  it  for  other  purposes. 
But  the  details   of  disendowment  su-e  hardly  material.     The 

>  Speeches,  i  425,  369  (1866). 
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self  in  universal  favour  as  he  cxpiesaes  once  more  die  pure  tbeoiy 
of  Liberalism.  The  Concert  of  Europe  has  been  revived,  widi 
Great  Britain  at  the  head  of  it,  and  if  the  Foreign  Secretarj  can 
make  out  of  our  temporary  association  with  Germany  somfthing 
in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  friendship  he  will  render  a  greater 
service  to  his  country  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  grass 
brutality  of  Denshawi  in  1906  and  the  unexplained  provocatioo 
of  Germany  in  1911  will  not  be  obliterated  by  a  peaceful  and 
honourable  issue  out  of  our  afflictions,  and  the  Russian  difficulty 
is  only  now  beginning.  It  is  possiUe  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  permanently  Liberal  Foreign  Policy,  that  the  s]rstematic 
application  of  Liberal  principles  to  foreign  affiurs  can  never  be 
undertaken  with  any  chance  of  success^  No  Liberal  as  yet  will 
be  content  with  that  desperate  assumption,  and  the  recent  im- 
provement in  the  international  situation  rather  confirms  than 
weakens  his  belief  that  abroad,  as  at  home,  politics  will  ultimatdy 
rest  upon  a  basis  of  ethics.  His  chief  hope  is  not  in  the  chan- 
celleries, but  in  the  large  and  increasing  body  of  international 
associations  of  private  persons.  Unions  fox  the  purpose  of 
promoting  peace,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  unnational  interests 
of  women  and  of  working  men,  and  periodical  meetings  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  nations  to  determine  the  principles  of  commercial 
law,  and  even  the  rules  of  war,  are  steadily  uniting  the  nations  by 
^organic  filaments.**  For  what  the  present  Government  has 
apparentiy  done  in  the  way  of  preventing  rather  than  encouraging 
union.  Liberals  are  ready  enough  to  find  excuses.  But  until  they 
are  presented  with  more  fiurts  than  have  ytX  been  published  by  the 
Government  itself,  they  will  continue  to  contemfdate  its  (ompk 
record  with  more  regret  than  satisfaction. 
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richer  classes.  But  the  admissions  which  thejr  implied  were  of 
indefinite  extent  Society  had  begun  to  look  at  the  individual 
within  the  family  as  it  had  begun  to  look  at  the  individual 
within  the  class  or  sect.  The  wife  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
separate  individual  from  her  husband,  and  the  presence  of  women 
on  public  bodies  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  argument  that 
women  should  be  confined  to  those  duties  which  they  could  only 
perform  in  association  with  men.  Marriage  had  ceased  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  a  decent  woman's  life.  In  spite  of  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  woman 
was  being  placed  in  Society,  in  some  measure  at  least,  in 
accordance  with  her  own  worth,  and  not  with  the  assumptions 
of  male  ^oism. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  was  conspicuously 
Liberal,  and  it  was  justified  by  its  results.  Liberty  was  main- 
tained and  moral  rules  were  enforced  without  Palmerston's 
recklessness,  and  there  were  none  of  the  acts  of  petty  bullying 
with  which  he  had  varied  his  tilting  at  tyrants.  The  general 
outline  of  the  new  policy  is  contained  in  a  memorandum  addressed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Queen  in  lAfif  He  stated  its  principles 
to  be  *'  That  England  should  keep  entire  in  her  own  hands  the 
means  of  estimating  her  own  obligations  upon  the  various  states 
of  fiicts  as  they  arise ;  that  she  should  not  foreclose  and  narrow 
her  own  liberty  of  choice,  by  declarations  made  to  other  powers, 
in  their  real  or  supported  interests,  of  which  they  would  claim  to 
be  joint  interpreters ;  that  it  is  dangerous  for  her  to  assume  alone 
an  advanced,  and  therefore  an  isolated,  position,  in  regard  to 
European  controversies;  that,  come  what  may,  it  is  better  for 
her  to  promise  too  little  than  too  much ;  that  she  should  not 
encourage  the  weak  by  giving  expectations  of  aid  to  resist  the 
strong,  but  should  rather  seek  to  deter  the  strong,  by  firm  but 
moderate  language,  from  aggression  on  the  weak ;  that  she  should 
seek  to  develop  and  mature  the  action  of  a  common,  or  public,  or 
European  opinion,  as  the  best  standing  bulwark  against  wrong, 
but  should  beware  of  seeming  to  lay  down  the  law  of  that  opinion 
by  her  own  authority,  and  thus  running  the  risk  of  setting  against 
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her,  and  against  right  and  justice,  that  general  sentiment  which 
ought  to  be,  and  generally  would  be,  arrayed  in  their  favour.  I 
am  persuaded  that  opinions  of  this  colour  are  the  only  opinions 
which  the  country  is  disposed  to  approve.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  on  that  account  it  is  one  whit  less  disposed  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time,  to  cast  in  its  lot  upon  any  fitting  occasion  with  the 
^use  it  believes  to  be  right."  < 

his  is  a  sort  of  middle  between  Palmerstonism  and  Cobdenism. 
It  repudiates  the  balance  of  power.  It  condemns  isolated,  single- 
handed  war  on  behalf  of  weak  nations  against  strong,  and 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  international  co-operation.  But  it 
lays  down  no  general  rule  of  non-interference,  it  justifies  diplo- 
I  matic  protest  against  the  immoral  treatment  of  one  nation  by 
I  another,  and  it  admits  that  war  may  sometimes  be  right  and 
I  necessary,  even  when  no  specifically  Brirish  interest  is  directly 
1  involved.^  It  is  probably  as  nearly  a  precise  definition  of  Libersil 
I  policy  as  could  be  made  in  connection  with  a  matter  where 
ecision  is  extremely  di£Scult. 

Ministers  were  more  than  once  severely  tested  during  their 
term  of  office.  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  made 
some  attempt  to  suggest  a  general  reduction  of  armaments.  The 
British  forces  had  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  expenditure  on 
both  the  war  services  had  been  cut  down.  Lord  Clarendon's 
tentative  advances  were  at  least  disinterested.  He  approached  the 
French  Emperor  and  Bismarck.  Each  waited  for  the  other  to 
begin,  and  on  the  15th  July,  1870,  six  months  after  the  proposak 
were  made,  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  supplied 
a  tragically  ironic  comment  on  their  futility.  The  British 
Government  suggested  mediation,  but  without  success,  and  in 
another  six  months  France  was  at  the  feet  of  her  enemies. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  an  old  subordinate  of  Palmerston,  was  the 

*  Morley's  Gladstone^  ii.  318. 

*  For  a  statement  of  Gladstone's  views  on  war  and  the  Manchester 
doctrine,  see  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  March,  1880,  quoted 
in  Morley's  Gladstone,  iii.  182. 
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only  responsible  statesman  who  suggested  intervention  on  her 
behalf.'  The  quarrel  was  her  own.  If  Bismarck  had  been 
dishonest,  Napoleon  III  had  been  little  better,  and  the  French 
people  had  been  as  eager  for  war  as  the  German.  Ministers 
had  no  di£Sculty  in  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality. 

On  two  controversies  arising  out  of  the  war  they  showed 
themselves  as  prompt  and  as  resolute  as  any  one  could  have 
wished.  In  order  to  prejudice  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
Bismarck  published  some  proposab  which  the  French  Emperor 
had  made  to  the  King  of  Prussia  a  few  years  before  for  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  to  France.  The  independence  of 
Belgium  had  been  guaranteed  by  England,  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia  in  1839,  and  this  plan  was  as  immoral  in 
itself  as  it  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  was 
suggested  that  England  was  not  concerned  single-handed  to 
enforce  a  treaty  to  which  othei)^  Powers  were  parties.  Gladstone 
was  determined  at  least  to  attempt  it.  An  ingenious  treaty  was 
contrived  between  Great  Britain  and  the  two  belligerents,  by 
which  either  France  or  Germany  was  to  go  to  war  in  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  if  the  independence  of  Belgium  was  violated 
by  the  other.  The  House  of  Commons  voted  two  millions  of 
money  and  approved  of  an  increase  of  the  forces  by  20,000  men. 
The  treaty  and  the  Parliamentary  votes  were  sufficient  proofs 
of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  defend  the  Belgians, 
and  no  hostile  army  set  foot  upon  their  soil.  This  was  an 
intervention  in  a  good  cause,  made  without  bluster,  and  it  was 
justified  by  success. 

The  second  occasion  for  strong  action  was  a  similar  violation 
of  an  international  agreement.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which 
ended  the  Crimean  War,  Russia  and  Turkey  had  agreed  to 
place  no  ships  of  war  upon  the  Black  Sea.  This  was  a  futile 
interference  with  what  might  almost  be  called  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  two  countries,  in  an  inland  sea  which  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  their  own  territories.  But  such  as  it  was, 
it  was  made  binding  in  most  solemn  terms.     Russia  could  have 

'  rim^  25th  September,  1870. 
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obtained  a  release  by  diplomatic  means  without  any  difficulty. 
She  preferred,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  to 
announce  that  she  intended  to  be  no  longer  bounded  by  this 
restriction.  This  was  an  impudent  breach  of  her  engagement, 
made  possible  only  by  the  difficulties  of  her  associates.  The 
English  Government  acted  again  with  vigour  and  directness. 
Lord  Granville '  wrote  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Petersburg 
in  language  which  was  really  that  of  Gladstone :  ^  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  effect  of  such  doctrine,  and  of  any  proceeding 
which,  with  or  without  avowal,  is  founded  upon  it,  is  to  bring 
the  entire  authority  and  efficacy  of  treaties  under  the  discretionary 
control  of  each  one  of  the  Powers  who  may  have  signed  them, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  the  entire  destruction  of  treaties 
in  their  essence."  ^  Mr.  Odo  Russell  got  the  support  of  Prussia 
by  saying  that  England  would  fight,  even  if  she  had  no  allies,3 
and  a  conference  in  London  resolved  formally  that  no  single 
nation  could  arrogate  to  itself  the  power  of  dispensing  with  a 
treaty.  The  obnoxious  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  then 
repealed.  Here  again  the  readiness  to  use  force  in  support  of 
moral  rules  was  successful. 

A  third  occasion  for  intervention  arose  when  Germany  re- 
quired France  to  cede  the  two  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine* 
Gladstone  wished  to  procure  a  European  protest  against  this 
transfer  of  territory  without  the  assent  of  the  inhabitants.  ^  My 
opinion  certainly  is  that  the  transfer  of  territory  and  inhabitants 
by  mere  force  calk  for  the  reprobation  of  Europe,  and  that 
Europe  is  entitled  to  utter  it  with  good  effect."  4  He  did 
not  suggest  that  England  should  step  in  single-handed,  in  the 
manner  of  Palmerston.  It  was  Europe's  duty  as  it  was  Europe's 
interest.  **A  matter  of  this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
principle  a  question  between  the  two  belligerents  only,  but 
involves  considerations  of  legitimate  interest  to  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe.    It  appears  to  bear  on  the  Belgian  question  in  parti- 

'  He  succeeded  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  Foreign  Office  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
*  Motley's  Gladstone,  ii.  350.  >  Ibid,,  353.  <  Ibid.,  iL  346. 
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cular.  It  is  abo  «  principle  likdjr  to  be  of  great  contequence 
in  the  eventtal  settlement  of  the  Eastern  questton.**'  He 
apprehended  ^  that  this  violent  laceration  and  transfer  is  to  lead 
us  from  bad  to  worse,  and  to  be  the  hipmning  of  a  new  series 
of  European  complications.** '  He  was  perfectly  right.  His  aim 
could  only  be  secured  with  the  assistance  of  the  neutral  Powers, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  had  just  shown  how  little  she  regarded 
rules  of  morality  and  the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  Bismarck 
had  indeed  begun  a  new  era,  and  the  theory  of  compensation 
was  being  substituted  for  the  theory  of  obligation.  It  was  no 
longer  ^I  keep  my  word,  therefore  you  must  keep  yours,'*  but 
^I  will  acquiesce  in  your  breaking  your  word,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  break  mine.**  Gladstone's  attempt  to  maintain  the  better 
system  was  prerented  by  his  Cabinet,  and  with  Russia  imitating 
German  contempt  for  morality,  it  was  probably  the  wisest  course 
to  do  nothing. 

After  these  two  demonstrations  of  their  readiness  to  enforce 
moral  rules  where  the  circumstances  required  it,  the  Govern- 
ment showed  that  they  were  equally  ready  to  observe  moral 
rules  even  against  their  own  material  interest.  The  American 
Civil  War  had  left  them  the  onerous  legacy  of  the  Alabama 
claims.  The  Alabama  was  a  privateer,  which  Palmerston  and 
Russell,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  American  Ambassador, 
had  allowed  to  sail  from  Birkenhead.  In  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  she  had  inflicted  great  damage  upon 
the  shipping  of  the  North,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  American  Government  had  claimed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  pay  compensation  for  the  consequences  of  their 
negb'gence.  Their  case  was  spoilt  by  the  impudent  inclusion 
of  claims  for  remote  injuries,  including  the  whole  cost  of  the 
war  after  the  last  defeat  of  the  Confederate  army  in  the  field.3 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  had  steadily  refused  to  admit 
liability.    Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  had  more  wisdom  and 

>  Morley's  Gladstone,  iL  347.  *  Ibid.,  348. 

*  The  Prime  Minister   estimated  these  at  more  than  the  whole 
National  Debt  (Lord  Selbome's  Memorials,  II.  L  231.) 
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more  real  courage.  The  whole  case  was  submitted  to  a  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  Geneva  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
two  disputants,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  BraziL  Great  Britain 
was  held  to  be  responsible,  and  damages  were  awarded.  The 
American  claims  for  direct  injury  were  nine  and  a  half  millions. 
The  award  was  for  three  and  a  quarter.  This  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  act  of  the  Government.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
a  great  State,  instead  of  asserting  its  claims  by  force,  had  agreed 
to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  had 
paid  damages  for  its  wrong-doing  as  if  it  had  been  a  private 
person  in  a  court  of  law.  The  cause  of  international  morality 
advances  slowly,  and  reaction  is  frequent  and  universal.  But 
the  disposition  to  subdue  egoism  to  the  common  interest  and  to 
subordinate  national  vanity  to  moral  rules  grows  steadily  on  the 
whole.  The  first  important  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the 
Liberal  Government  which  submitted  to  the  arbitration  at 
Geneva. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GLADSTONE  VERSUS  DISRAELI 

The  histoiy  of  the  Disraeli  Ministry  which  in  1874  followed 
that  of  Gladstone  is  almost  entirely  a  history  of  foreign  policy. 
The  new  Premier  had  described  the  domestic  activity  of  his 
predecessor  as  a  policy  of  plundering  and  blundering,  and  he 
himself  avoided  the  imputation  of  either  form  of  error  by  doing 
little  of  any  significance  at  home.  In  eiFect  he  revived  the 
system  of  Palmerston,  and  endeavoured  to  distract  the  popular 
attention  from  domestic  grievances  by  splendid  demonstrations 
abroad.  One  or  two  useful  Liberal  measures,  besides  the  Em- 
ployers and  Workmen  Act,  were  passed  into  law.  An  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  empowered  municipal  corporations  to  acquire 
land  by  compulsory  purchase,  for  the  erection  of  workmen's 
houses.  This  was  an  entirely  wise  application  of  the  new  col- 
lectivist  principles,  and  a  belated  individualist  was  discovered  in 
Mr.  Fawcett,  who  opposed  the  Bill,  on  strictly  logical  grounds, 
as  ^^  class  legislation."  The  same  argument  would  abolish  the 
Poor  Law.  Another  measure  of  great  utility  was  forced  on  the 
Government  by  Plimsoll,  a  Liberal  philanthropist.  It  provided 
for  the  inspection  and  detention  of  unseaworthy  ships,  and  was  a 
notable  example  of  interference  with  private  property  and  freedom 
of  contract  in  the  interest  of  a  class  of  adult  men.  A  third  reform 
of  a  Liberal  kind  was  due  to  Parnell,  the  new  leader  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  amended  the  Prison  Bill  of  1877  ^7  inserting 

a  clause  that  persons  guilty  of  seditious  Ubel  should  be  treated  as 

J65 
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first-cIasB  misdemeanants  and  not  as  common  criminals.  This 
was  the  high-water  mark  of  the  reaction  from  the  eighteenth- 
century  treatment  of  political  criticism.  In  1777  an  honest 
Republican  might  have  been  treated  as  a  felon.  Since  1877  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  the  motives  even  of  the  advocate  of 
Revdution.  Even  the  law  shows  respect  for  the  right  of  the 
conmion  man  to  censure  his  governors.  A  last  Liberal  measure 
was  the  Act  of  1878,  which  enabled  Universities  to  confer 
medical  degrees  upon  women.  These  Acts  were  substantially 
all  the  important  domestic  legislation  of  the  Ministry. 

While  thus  abstaining  from  acdvity  at  home,  Disraeli  gratified 
his  instinct  for  magnificence  abroad,  and  sacrificed  morality  and 
interest  on  the  altar  of  prestige  One  bold  stroke  was  to  buy 
from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  his  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
feat  was  not  so  splendid  as  it  was  claimed  to  be.  It  gave  England 
no  additional  hold  over  the  route  to  India,  which,  in  time  of  war, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  fleet,  whether  the  Canal  is  English 
or  Egyptian.  But  it  gave  England  a  deciding  voice  in  the 
management  of  a  neutral  waterway,  and  prevented  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  other  and  less  sdtruistic  Powers.  This  acdoa 
at  least  did  no  harm.  The  other  proceedings  of  the  Government 
were  almost  uniformly  disgraceful,  and  most  disgraceful  where 
they  were  most  pretentious.  In  the  Balkans  and  in  Afghanistan 
they  were  guilty  of  conduct  which  was  at  once  vainglorious, 
unsuccessful,  and  wrong,  and  neither  in  objects,  nor  methods,  nor 
results  was  there  anything  worthy  of  credit.  The  first  of  these 
shabby  performances  took  place  in  the  Near  East,  where  they 
adopted  Palmerston's  policy  of  protecting  Turkey  without  any  or 
his  excuse.  It  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Crimean  War 
that  it  was  undertaken  to  enable  the  Turks  to  set  their  house  in 
order,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  possibility  of  that  regeneration 
might  jusrify  an  honest  man  in  supporting  Turkey  ligainst  Russia. 
Palmerston  retained  that  belief  until  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
Disraeli's  accession  it  could  not  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  being.  After  twenty  years,  Turkish  Government  of 
subject  Christian  races  remained  what  it  had  always  been,  and  in 
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1876  a  just  and  necessary  revolt  in  Bulgaria  was  suppressed  with 
the  usual  Turkish  incidents  of  massacre,  burning  alive,  rape, 
torture,  and  destruction  of  property.  Gladstone  was  inspired  to 
a  passionate  demand  for  armed  intervention,  and  the  British 
peoples  have  never  been  so  deeply  stirred  as  by  his  pamphlet  to 
ignore  the  distinctions  of  party,  class,  and  creed.  Disraeli  treated 
the  news  of  outrage  with  characteristic  flippancy,  and  talked 
airily  of  ^cofiee-house  babble,"  even  when  Lord  Derby,  his 
Foreign  Secretary,  was  instructing  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  to  protest  against  the  atrocities  of  the  Turkish 
agents.  The  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. We  had  taken  Turkey  under  our  protection  twenty 
years  before,  to  serve  our  private  ends,  and  as  we  had  helped  to 
maintain  the  system  of  government,  so  we  were  entitled  to 
denounce  its  abuse.  There  was  indeed  only  one  step  for  an 
honourable  and  courageous  people  to  take,  to  confess  our  error 
and  to  confine  Turkish  sovereignty  to  Turkish  people.  There 
was  no  question  of  single-handed  action.  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Germany  agreed,  in  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  to  require  the 
Sultan  to  reform  his  government,  and  France  and  Italy  conciurred. 
Great  Britain  refiised  to  join  the  others,  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  not  been  consulted  from  the  first.  This  policy  had  but  one 
motive,  distrust  of  Russia ;  it  had  but  one  consequence,  the  en- 
couragement of  Turkey.  The  joint  Memorandum  was  ineflFective, 
and  in  the  face  of  Anglo-Russian  jealousy,  the  Sultan  snapped  his 
fingers  at  suggestions  of  reform. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  Great  Britain  refused  to  join 
Russia  in  a  naval  demonstration  in  the  Bosphorus.  The  Tsar 
then  declared  that  he  would  act  alone,  and  gave  the  British 
Ambassador  his  word  of  honour  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
annexing  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  or  or  permanentiy 
occupying  Constantinople.  On  the  lips  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  of 
the  Crimean  War  such  a  pledge  might  have  meant  Utde.  On 
the  lips  of  the  Tsar  Alexander,  a  genuine  Liberal,  who  had 
emancipated  the  serfs  and  given  his  subjects,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  courts  of  law  in  place  of  bureaucratic  caprice,  it 
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meant  very  much.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Tsar 
was  honest  in  his  professions,  and  that  he  was  impelled  by  a  dis- 
interested wave  of  enthusiasm  among  his  subjects.  The  Balkan 
question  is  the  one  question  on  which  a  Russian  Government  always 
expresses  the  opinions  of  the  Russian  people.  But  even  if  the 
Tsar  had  been  dishonest,  and  if  England  had  been  placed  in 
a  real  dilemma,  it  was  entirely  England's  fault.  The  Tory 
Government,  by  refusing  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers, 
had  left  only  two  alternatives  possible  to  Russia  :  to  do  nothing, 
or  to  interfere  single-handed.  When  she  showed  signs  of  adopt- 
ing the  second,  Disraeli  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  made 
ominous  references  to  war.  Everything  was  done  by  the  Tory 
Press  to  inflame  the  popular  mind  against  Russia,  and  to  divert 
attention  from  the  real  issue.  Even  the  Liberal  Opposition  was 
distracted,  and  in  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  his 
straight  and  courageous  course  almost  without  a  helper.'  When 
the  Russians  had  crossed  the  border,  and,  after  an  astonishingly 
successful  resistance  by  the  Turks,  were  actually  approaching 
Constantinople,  the  balance  of  English  opinion  swung  against 
them,  and  the  Government  openly  prepared  for  war,^  The  music- 
halls  rallied  to  their  support,  the  name  of  Jingo  was  invented, 
and  Gladstone's  windows  were  broken  by  the  mob.  But  the 
conclusion  of  peace  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  ended  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  and  prevented  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  The  Tory  Government  was  saved, 
by  no  fault  of  its  own,  from  a  moral  disaster  which  no  material 
successes  could  have  effiured.  During  the  negotiations  which 
followed  the  Treaty  they  made  full  use  of  the  dangerous  temper 
which  they  had  aroused. 

The  terms  of  the   Treaty   gave  them    an    opportunity  of 
enforcing  a  Liberal  principle,  and  for  the  first  time  Russia  made 

'  One  of  his  resolutions  advocating  intervention  was  beaten  by  131 
votes,  a  far  greater  majority  than  the  Government  could  expect  on  any 
party  measure. 

"  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  resigned  their  posts  in  the 
Ministry  rather  than  share  the  responsibility  of  such  a  crime.  The 
former  suspended  his  resignation  for  a  few  weeks. 
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a  fidse  step.  The  treaty  gave  Russia  a  small  indemnity  and  a 
little  territory.  Bulgaria  was  made  an  independent  principality, 
and  the  Turks,  as  Gladstone  had  demanded,  ^^one  and  all,  bag 
and  baggage,  cleared  out  from  the  province  they  had  desolated 
and  profaned."  Russia  had  done  single-handed  what  it  should 
have  been  the  duty  and  the  pride  of  England  to  help  her  to  do. 
But  the  treaty,  as  it  stood,  was  as  much  an  infraction  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  as  the  placing  of  armed  ships  upon  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  British  Government  very  properly  required  an 
international  agreement.  Russia  at  first  refused,  and  if  this 
difficult  situarion  had  not  been  the  direct  result  of  their  own 
unprincipled  conduct,  the  British  Government  would  have  had  a 
very  good  excuse  for  war.  A  disaster  was  once  more  imminent, 
and  Lord  Derby  finally  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Cranborne,!  and  the  Tory  Press  once  more  fanned  the  flames 
of  national  hatred. 

But  Disraeli  was  above  all  things  a  contriver  of  eiFects,  and 
while  his  followers  applauded  his  firmness  and  resolution  in 
maintaining  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  was  privately  engaged  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces.  He  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Russia,  agree- 
ing to  support  her  at  the  international  conference  in  asking  sub- 
stantially for  what  she  had  obtained  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefuio. 
He  then  proceeded  with  great  solemnity  to  Berlin,  after  having 
apparently  humiliated  his  adversary,  and  Russia  obtained  what 
she  wanted  without  difficulty.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  made  few 
alterations  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefiuio,  and  the  most  important 
was  unquestionably  for  the  worse.  The  extent  of  the  New 
Bulgaria  was  reduced,  and  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
which  a  few  years  later  joined  together  to  form  the  present 
State.  The  reduction  was  effected  by  the  restoration  of  Mace- 
donia to  Turkey,  and  as  these  words  are  being  written  that 
unhappy  district,  after  another  generation  of  distress,  has  become 
the  cause  of  another  Balkan  war.  The  policy  of  Disraeli  was 
for  the  time  as  popular  as  that  of  Palmerston  had  ever  been. 
Surveyed  after  thirty-five  years,  it  appears  to  have  consisted  in 

'  Afterwards  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
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encouraging  Torkey  to  fight  in  defence  of  an  iniquitous  sjrstem  of 
government,  and,  after  nearljr  inv(Jving  the  British  people  in 
a  war  for  a  vile  cause,  in  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia 
to  suffer  for  another  generation  at  the  hands  of  their  unregenerate 
oppressors*  Through  this  policy,  for  the  last  thirty  years  the 
Macedonian  peasant,  setting  out  in  the  morning  for  the  fields, 
has  not  known  that  on  his  return  in  the  evening  he  would  not 
find  his  house  burnt  to  the  ground  and  his  wife  dishonoured. 
Through  this  policy,  the  bloody  issue  of  the  Balkans  has  now 
been  settled  for  the  second  time  by  a  savage  and  destructive  war. 
The  transaction,  so  selfbh  in  its  origin,  so  shameless  in  its 
methods,  and  so  horrible  in  its  consequences,  is  generally  de- 
scribed by  admirers  of  Beaconsfield  in  his  own  words,  as  his 
achievement  of  ^  Peace  with  Honour/'  > 

The  next  scene  for  the  diq>lay  of  this  reckless  and  improvidei 
system  was  Afghanistan.  The  Viceroy  of  India  was  Lord 
Lytton,  whose  strong  character  was  expressed  in  a  wise  and 
vigorous  conduct  of  domestic  affiurs,  and  a  conduct  of  foreign 
affiiirs  which  was  only  vigorous.  His  attention  was  directed, 
soon  after  the  Balkan  difficulty  began,  to  Central  Asia.  In 
that  quarter  Russia,  following  her  usual  habit  of  advancing  in 
Asia  whenever  she  was  repulsed  in  Europe,  had  come  into  touch 
with  the  Afghans.  The  policy  of  the  Gladstone  Government, 
in  similar  circumstances,  had  alwajrs  been  to  negotiate  directly 
with  Russia,  and  they  had  steadily  refused  to  use  other  peoples 
as  tools  of  their  diplomacy.  This  was  not  merely  a  moral,  it  was 
also  a  wise  rule  of  conduct.  Just  as  strong  and  independent 
Balkan  States  were  better  barriers  against  Russia  than  a  corrupt 

'  Beaconsfield  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  He  made  a  treaty  with 
Turkey,  binding  us  to  defend  her  possessions  in  Asia,  and  her  to  reform 
her  system  of  government.  The  reforms  were  never  carried  out,  and 
fifteen  years  later  the  Armenian  massacres  showed  what  Turkish 
promises  were  worth.  One  omission  was  made  in  these  arrangements. 
Bismarck  offered  to  support  a  British  occupation  of  Egypt  Beacons- 
field refused  thus  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
took  a  worthless  "  lease  "  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  instead.  The  sanction 
of  Europe  for  our  incursioa  into  Egypt  was  thus  lost. 
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and  enfeebled  Tturkef,  so  the  best  bulwirks  of  India  were  native 
tribes  who  had  no  reason  to  fiear  British  aggression^  and  every 
reason  to  believe  that  she  would  protect  them  against  the  en- 
croachments of  other  States.  The  policy  of  Liberalism  coincided 
with  that  of  almost  every  Indian  statesman  of  experience. 
Everything  had  been  done,  in  past  times^  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  dictating  to  the  small  peoples  beyond  the  frontier.  ^  Sur- 
round India,**  wrote  Lord  Lytton's  predecessor,  ^with  strong, 
friendly,  and  independent  states^  who  will  have  more  interest 
in  keeping  well  with  us  than  with  any  other  Power/*  > 

This  was  the  policy  of  wisdom*  Lord  Ly  tton  and  his  Home 
Government  preferred  to  adopt  the  other  policy,  and  to  make 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  a  pawn  in  their  game  with  Russia. 
^A  tool  in  the  hands  of  Russia  I  will  never  allow  him  to 
become.  Such  a  tool  it  would  be  my  duty  to  break  before  it 
could  be  used.**  ^  In  other  words,  the  Amir  was  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  England  in  order  that  he  might  be  unable  to 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  He  was  requested  to  receive 
a  British  Envoy  in  terms  which  would  have  been  more  properly 
addressed  to  an  open  enemy  than  to  an  ally,  and  from  the  first 
Lord  Lytton  adopted  a  tone  which  did  nothing  to  conciliate 
and  everything  to  disturb  a  race  who  are,  beyond  almost  all 
others,  suspicious  of  foreign  interference.  The  result  was  that 
Shere  Ali  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  whose  mannen 
were  better  if  her  aims  were  not  less  selfish  than  those  of  the 
British  Viceroy.  Russia  was  not  reluctant  to  embarrass  Eng- 
land in  Central  Asia,  and  the  Bulgarian  dispute  was  followed  by 
the  despatch  of  a  Russian  mission  to  Kabul.  The  Amir  ob- 
jected, but  was  powerless.  The  Russian  representative  soon 
left  the  country,  but  not  before  his  object,  the  provocation  of  the 
Viceroy,  had  been  achieved.     Lord  Lytton  retaliated  by  sending 

'  Lord  Mayoi  quoted  in  Hansard,  III.  cczliii.  312.  Lady  Betty 
Balfour's  Lord  Lytton' s  Indian  Administration  is  a  very  good  account 
of  the  Viceroy's  aims  and  methods.  See  also  the  Blue  Book,  Papers 
RelaUng  to  Afghanistan  (1878). 

*  Balfour,  30, 
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an  envojr  of  his  own,  who  was  turned  back  at  the  Kyber  Pass. 
War  began  in  November,  1878,  and  the  Parliamentary  parties 
were  divided  mcM^  sharply  than  by  the  threatened  war  with 
Russia. 

Gladstone  was  on  this  occasion  supported  by  all  the  Liberal 
Opposition,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lawrence,  one  of 
the  greatest  Englishmen  who  had  ever  governed  in  India,  was  on 
the  same  side.'  Liberal  principles  had  been  ofiended  in  more  than 
one  way.  The  Viceroy  had  bullied  Afghanistan  as  Palmerston 
had  bullied  China.  He  had  attempted  to  interfere  with  her 
independence.  He  had  endeavoured  to  repair  the  blunders  of  his 
diplomacy  by  war,  and  to  supply  his  own  deficiency  of  wisdom 
by  brute  force.  If  he  had  had  any  real  cause  of  quarrel  it  was 
with  Russia,  and  he  had  used  Afghanistan  simply  as  an  unwilling 
means  to  an  end  of  his  own,  on  account  of  transactions  in  which 
she  had  had  no  freedom  and  no  responsibility.  ^^  Having  a  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  strong,'*  said  Whitbread,  ^  they  fixed 
the  quarrel  on  the  weak  ;  and  they  have  brought  us  to  a  war,  in 
which  already  gallant  men's  lives  have  been  lost,  and  homes 
made  desolate,  to  atone  for  the  blunders  and  errors  of  their 
administration."  3  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  rising  hope  of  the 
uncompromising  Radicals,  reiterated  those  general  principles 
which  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  the  debates  on  the  China 
War  in  i860.  *^  Is  it  sufficient  to  call  a  man  a  barbarian  in  order 
to  discharge  oneself  of  all  obligations  to  treat  him  with  common 
fiurness  and  consideration  ?  .  .  .  Only  admit  that  a  country  has 
to  follow  the  law  of  self-preservation  without  reference  to  others, 
and  it  is  evidently  a  justification  for  an  attack,  say  of  France 
upon  Belgium,  or  Germany  upon  Holland,  or  the  absorption  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States,  and  this  deliberate  attempt  to 
substitute  might  for  right  in  dealing  with  Indian  Princes,  and  the 
law  of  force  for  the  law  of  nations,  is  certain,  in  my  opinion,  to 

'  For  the  Parliamentary  debates  see  Hansard,  III.  cczliii  245 
(Lords),  and  310  (Commons).  Lord  Lawrence's  views  were  quoted 
from  a  dispatch  oi  his  (1869)  at  p.  31^ 

*  Hansard,  IIL  ccxliii.  349. 
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have  a  most  disastrous  efiect  upon  the  true  foundations  of  our 
Indian  Empire.^  > 

Force  triiunphed,  for  the  time,  over  morals.  But  retribution 
came  with  more  than  its  usual  swiftness.  The  Afghans  were  beaten 
in  the  field.  Shere  Ali  disappeared,  and  his  son  Yak&b  Khan  took 
his  place.  Lord  Lytton  had  distrusted  the  father,  who  was  no 
worse  than  weak.  He  confided  in  the  son,  who  was  thoroughly 
bad.  Major  Cavagnari  entered  Kabul  as  British  Envoy  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1879.  On  the  3rd  of  September  he  was  murdered 
with  all  his  people.  A  second  war  was  undertaken,  more  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  Government  actually  proposed  to  partition 
Afghanistan,  and  to  incorporate  the  eastern  part  in  the  Indian 
Empire.  This  course  could  have  produced  only  three  con- 
sequences. Free  Afghanistan  would  have  been  thrust  into  the 
arms  of  Russia.  British  Afghanistan  would  have  been  in  a 
perpetual  condition  of  unrest.  Our  military  responsibib'ties  would 
have  been  extended  beyond  the  natural  barrier  of  the  great  moun- 
tains at  the  same  time  that  they  would  have  been  indefinitely 
increased  by  the  direct  contact  with  the  Russian  frontier. 
Entangled  in  difficult  passes,  and  surrounded  by  unfriendly  hill 
tribes,  our  troops  would  have  been  infinitely  less  formidable  to 
Russia  than  in  the  plains  of  India.  The  General  Election  of 
1880  extricated  Great  Britain  from  this  dangerous  folly,  and  the 
new  Government  evacuated  Afghanstan  and  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject of  a  British  Envoy  at  Kabul.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
Afghans  have  been  treated  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Liberal  Opposition.^  They  have  been  encouraged  to 
believe  that  Great  Britain  will  protect  them  against  external 
aggression,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  make  them  suspect  that 
she  has  any  intention  of  interfering  with  their  independence. 

One  other  action  of  this  Tory  Government  betrayed  the  same 

'  Hansard,  380.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  defence  of  the  claim  to  criticize 
a  war  while  it  is  in  progress  (p.  382)  is  the  best  possible  comment  on 
his  treatment  of  Pro-Boers  twenty  years  later. 

"  The  best  Liberal  speeches  are  in  Hansard,  III.  cczliii.,  Lords 
Halifax  (245),  Lawrence  (26i)»  and  Grey  (406) ;  Whitbread  (310), 
Chamberlain  (380),  and  Gladstone  (541). 

18 
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desire  to  acquire  territory  and  to  extend  responsibilities  as  their 
enterprise  in  Central  Asia.  In  1877  ^^7  annexed  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  This  step  was  prompted  partly  by  military  motives, 
as  giving  additional  security  against  the  Zulus,  whose  quarrels 
with  the  scattered  Dutch  &rmers  caused  perpetual  unrest.  It 
was  also  part  of  a  scheme  for  South  African  federation,  which 
was  the  ofl&pring  of  the  growing  spirit  of  Imperialism.  Nor  did 
it  seem  at  first  that  annexation  was  contrary  to  Boer  sentiment. 
The  Republic  was  loosely  organized,  its  finances  were  in  a  bad 
state,  its  great  mineral  wealth  was  unknown,  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  stability  which  the 
British  connection  would  a£R>rd.  If  the  promise  of  representa- 
tive institutions,  which  was  made  at  the  time,  had  been  fulfilled 
with  reasonable  speed,  the  hostile  section  might  have  been 
reduced  to  insignificance.  But  the  British  Government  seemed 
to  forget  that  it  was  dealing  with  a  race  whose  dislike  of  foreign 
domination  was  as  stubborn  as  that  of  their  own  people.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  the  bulk  of  the  Boer  population  resented  the 
annexation,  and  used  every  peaceful  means  of  expressing  its  red 
wishes.  But  in  spite  of  deputations,  public  meetings,  and 
petitions  signed  by  practically  every  elector  of  the  old  Republic, 
the  Disraeli  Ministry  continued  to  govern  by  the  arbitrary 
methods  of  Crown  Colony  Government.  When  the  Liberak 
came  into  power,  in  1880,  three  years  after  the  annexation,  the 
Boers  were  still  without  the  promised  institutions,  and  the 
opponents  of  England  were  no  longer  a  faction,  but  the  whole 
people.    Want  of  imagination  never  stumbled  into  a  worse  felly. 

The  General  Election  of  1880  is  the  only  election  which  has 
ever  been  fought  in  Great  Britain  on  the  general  principles  ot 
foreign  policy.  Gladstone  had  retired  from  the  nominal  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  party  after  his  defeat  in  1874.  But  there  was 
no  question  who  had  directed  its  policy  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
Lord  Harrington,  in  1880,  was  obviously  no  more  than  the 
lieutenant  of  his  principal  follower.  Any  doubts  which  may 
have  before  existed  were  dispelled  by  Gladstone's  election  campaign 
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in  Midlothian.  He  invaded  the  strongest  Tory  constituency  in 
Scotland,  beat  the  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  in  his 
speeches  dictated  the  issues  upon  which  candidates  fought  all 
over  Great  Britain.  These  speeches  were  almost  entirely  con- 
cerned with  the  Liberal  case  against  ^oism  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  result  of  the  polk  was  an  emphatic  approval  of  their  principles. 
There  were  some  errors  in  the  speeches.  To  represent  the  Zulu 
War  as  an  outrage  of  the  same  kind  as  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  or  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  was  absurd.  The 
rights  of  bloodthirsty  and  aggressive  savages  are  different  from 
those  of  civilized  white  men  or  even  the  comparatively  peaceful 
tribes  of  Asia.  But  this  was  only  an  unwise  apj^cation  of 
the  sound  general  principles  which  were  expressed  in  the 
speeches. 

The  Midlothian  speeches  reproduced  the  opinions  of  Granville's 
Memorandiun  of  185 1  and  those  of  Clarendon's  statement  of  1871. 
Gladstone  dissented  from  the  absolute  pacificism  of  the  Man- 
chester School.!    But  while  he  admitted  the  occasional  necessity 
for  war,  and  pointed  to  his  own  readiness  to  protect  Belgium  as 
a  proof  that  he  did  not  believe  in  peace  at  any  price,  he  required 
that  a  real  and  sober  policy  should  be  substituted  for  the  osten- 
tatious vanities  of  the  Tories.    ^  What  we  want  in  foreign  pdicy 
is  the  substitution  of  what  is  true  and  genuine  for  what  is  im- 
posing and  pretentious,  but  unreal.  •  •  •  Let  us  get  rid  of  all 
these  shams  and  fidl  hack  upon  realities,  the  character  of  which 
is  to  be  quiet,  to  be  unostentatious,  to  pretend  to  nothing,  not 
to  thrust  claims  and  unconstitutional  claims  for  ascendancy  and 
otherwise  in  the  teeth  of  your  neighbour,  but  to  maintain  your 
rights  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  as  much  as  your  own."  ^ 
**  The  great  duty  of  a  Government,  especially  in  foreign  affiiirs, 
is  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  minds  of  a  people,  not  to  set  up 
£dse  phantoms  of  glory  which  are  to  delude  them  into  calamity, 
not  to  flatter  their  infirmities  by  leading  them  to  believe  that  they 
are  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so  encourage  the  baleful 

'  The  Midlothian  Campaign  (speeches  in  1879  and  x88o),  113. 
"  Ibid.,  194. 
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spirit  of  domtiution ;  but  to  proceed  upon  a  principle  that  recog- 
nizes the  sisterhood  and  equality  of  narions,  the  absolute  equality 
of  public  right  among  thenu''  >  The  speaker  denounced  Beacons- 
field's  reference  to  ^Imperium  et  Libertas**  as  he  had  once 
before  denounced  Palmerston's  use  of  ^Civis  Romanus  Sum," 
and  appealed  to  ^^the  soimd  and  sacred  principle  that  Chrfetendom 
is  formed  of  a  band  of  nations  who  are  united  to  one  another  in 
the  bonds  of  right ;  that  they  are  without  distinction  of  great  and 
small ;  there  is  an  absolute  equality  between  them,  the  same 
sacredness  defends  the  narrow  limits  of  Belgium  as  attaches  to 
the  extended  frontiers  of  Russia,  or  Germany,  or  France.**' 
From  this  admission  of  the  equality  of  nations  came  the  need 
for  the  observance  of  public  law.  ^  There  is  no  duty  so  sacred, 
incumbent  upon  any  Government  in  its  foreign  policy,  as  that 
careful  and  strict  regard  to  public  law."  3 

Gladstone  laid  down  six  general  principles  by  which  our  foreign 

policy  should  be  guided.   **  The  first  thing  b  to  foster  the  strength 

of  the  Empire  by  just  legislation  and  economy  at  home,  thereby 

producing  two  of  the  great  elements  of  national  power — namely, 

wealth,  which  is  a  phjrsical  element,  and  union  and  contentment, 

I  which  are  moral  dements-and  to  reserve  the  strength  of  the 

/   1  Empire,  to  reserve  the  expenditure  of  that  strength  for  great 

I  and  worthy  occasions  abroad.  •  •  •  My  second  principle  .  •  •  is 

I  this — that  its  aim  ought  to  be  to  preserve  to  the  nations  of  the 

I  world  •  .  •  the  blessings  of  peace.     My  third  principle  is  this 

I  — ^when  you  do  a  good  thing,  you  may  do  it  in  so  bad  a  way 

I  that  you  may  entirely  spoil  the  beneficial  effect ;  and  if  we  were 

I  to  make  ourselves  the  aposdes  of  peace  in  the  sense  of  convejring 

Ito  the  minds  of  other  nations  that  we  thought  ourselves  more 

lentitied  to  an  opinion  on  that  subject  than  they  are,  or  to  deny 

'their  rights — well,  very  likely  we  should  destroy  the  whole  value 

of  our  doctrines.    In  my  opinion  the  third  sound  principle  is  this 

— to  strive  to  cultivate  and  maintain,  ay,  to  the  very  uttermost, 

what  is  called  the  Concert  of  Europe ;  to  keep  the  Powers  of 

'  Tht  Midlothian  Campaign,  19. 
•  Ibid.,  66.  »  Ibid.,  131. 
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Europe  in  union  together.  And  why  ?  Because  by  keeping 
all  in  union  together  you  neutralize  and  fetter  and  bind  up  the 
sel&h  aims  of  each.  .  .  .  My  fourth  principle  is  that  you  should 
avoid  needless  and  entangling  engagements.  You  may  boast  about 
them,  you  may  brag  about  them.  You  may  say  you  are  pro- 
curing consideration  for  the  country.  You  may  say  that  an 
Englishman  can  now  hold  up  his  head  among  the  nations.  .  .  • 
But  what  does  all  this  come  to,  gentlemen  ?  It  comes  to  this, 
that  you  are  increasing  your  engagements  without  increasing 
your  strength  ;  •  •  •  you  really  reduce  the  Empire  and  do  not 
increase  it.  .  .  .  My  fifth  principle  is,  to  acknowledge  the  equal 
rights  of  all  nations.  You  may  sympathize  with  one  nation  more 
than  another.  •  •  •  But  in  point  of  right  all  are  equal,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  set  up  a  sjrstem  under  which  one  of  them  is  to 
be  placed  under  moral  suspicion  or  espionage,  or  to  be  made  the 
constant  subject  of  invective.  .  .  .  The  sixth  principle  is  that  .  .  . 
subject  to  all  the  limitations  that  I  have  described,  the  foreigW 
policy  of  England  should  always  be  inspired  by  the  love  of  free 
dom.  There  ^ould  be  a  sympathy  with  freedom,  a  desire  ti 
give  it  scope,  founded  not  upon  visionary  ideas,  but  upon  th< 
long  experience  of  many  generations  within  the  shores  of  thi 
happy  isle,  that  in  freedom  you  lay  the  firmest  foundations  hot 
of  loyalty  and  order ;  the  firmest  foundations  for  the  develo 
ment  of  individual  character,  and  the  best  provision  for  th 
happiness  of  the  nation  at  large.  ...  It  is  that  sympathy,  no 
a  sympathy  with  disorder,  but,  on  the  contrary,  founded  upo: 
the  deepest  and  most  profound  love  of  order,  .  .  .  which  ough 
to  be  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  a  Foreign  Secretary  o 
England  ought  to  live  and  to  move.*''  The  most  important 
of  these  general  principles  was  that  of  the  equality  of  nations, 
^  because,  without  recognizing  that  principle,  there  b  no  such 
thing  as  public  right,  and  without  public  international  right  there 
is  no  instrument  available  for  settling  the  transactions  of  mankind 
except  material  force.  Consequently  the  principle  of  equality 
among  nations  lies  ...  at  the  very  basis  and  root  of  a  Christian 

*  The  Midlothian  Campaign,  58. 
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ctviliKationy  and  when  that  princi{de  is  compromised  or  abandoned, 
with  it  must  depart  our  hopes  of  tranquillity  and  of  progress  for 
mankind**  The  policy  of  the  Tory  Government  had  been  ^  un- 
regardful  of  public  right,  and  it  has  been  founded  upon  .  .  •  an 
untrue,  arrogant,  and  dangerous  assumption  that  we  were  entitled 
to  assume  for  ourselves  some  dignity,  which  we  should  also  be 
entitled  to  withhold  from  others,  and  to  claim  on  our  part 
authority  to  do  things  which  we  would  not  permit  to  be  done 
by  otherSb**'  These  general  rules,  to  be  applied,  not  in  the 
temper  of  logical  pedantry,  but,  like  all  general  political  rules, 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  will  permit,  form  the 
complete  theory  of  a  Liberal  foreign  policy. 

Every  one  of  Gladstone's  principles  had  been  violated  by  the 
Government  The  welfare  of  the  people  had  been  subordinated 
to  a  costly  display  of  energy  abroad.  The  ordinary  expenditure 
on  armaments  had  increased  by  more  than  six  millions  in  five 
years,  and  a  special  vote  of  credit  had  been  required  by  the 
quarrel  with  Russia.  The  acquisitions  in  the  Transvaal,  in  Zulu- 
land,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  Afghanistan  had  increased  our  burdens 
without  adding  to  our  strength.  Peace  had  always  been  in 
danger,  and  had  more  than  once  been  broken.  The  Government 
had  claimed  a  peculiar  right  to  dictate  to  Turkey,  had  threatened 
Russia  with  war  for  appearing  to  claim  a  similar  right,  and  had 
made  international  action  impossible  by  refusing  to  join  the 
Concert  of  Europe.  They  had  prevented  Russia  from  making 
a  separate  treaty  with  Turkey  because  it  violated  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  they  had  themselves  made  a  treaty  with  Turkey  which 
violated  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  They  had  made  an  indefinite  engagement  with  Turkey 
to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  her  Asiatic  territory,  no  matter  how 
she  abused  her  sovereign  rights.  They  had  been  partial  and 
capricious  in  their  friendships  and  in  their  antipathies.  Russia 
could  do  nothing  right,  Turkey  could  do  nothing  wrong.  The 
claims  of  freedom  had  been  ignored.  The  Transvaal  had  been 
annexed  against  the  formally  expressed  wiih  of  its  inhabitants. 

'  The  Midlothian  Campaign,  63. 
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The  Afghans  had  been  coerced  into  accepting  an  envoy. 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  help  the  Bulgarians  against  the 
Turks^  and  ^hen  Russia  undertook  the  work  which  England 
should  have  done,  she  had  been  opposed  instead  of  helped.  The 
worst  thing  that  Gladstone  said  of  his  opponents  is  the  worst 
thing  that  posterity  can  say  of  them.  He  quoted  from  a  dispatch 
of  the  Turkish  Goverment :  ^  The  Sultan's  Ministers  lay  great 
stress  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Beaconsfield  Cabinet,  which 
has  given  so  many  proo6  of  its  benevolent  intentions  for  the 
Turkish  Empire."  The  approbation  of  these  men,  whose  praise 
was  blame,  is  more  damning  to  the  Tory  foreign  policy  of  this 
period  than  any  censure  of  their  party  enemies.  Gladstone  made 
some  mistakes  in  his  general  attack.  But  posterity  has  seldom 
been  so  nearly  unanimous  as  in  its  belief  that  on  his  two  main 
lines,  Turkey  and  Afghanistan,  he  was  completely  right. 

The  history  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  which  succeeded  that  ot 
Beaconsfield  is  not  a  splendid  record.  The  Cabinet  and  the 
party  were  in  fact  in  process  of  disintegration,  and  even  without 
the  Irish  controversy,  some  new  grouping  of  the  parties  would 
soon  have  taken  place.  All  sections  of  the  Liberals  were  united 
in  their  dislike  of  the  Imperialist  foreign  policy  of  their  pre- 
decessors. But  the  younger  men,  headed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  were  aggressively  Radical,  deeply  tinged 
with  new  theories  about  land,  capital  and  labour,  and  the  unfitir 
distribution  of  wealth.  Older  men,  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
held  by  the  individualist  ideas  of  a  previous  generation,  and 
Goschen  refused  to  join  the  Government  at  all  because  he 
objected  to  proposed  extensions  of  the  franchise.  The  internal 
differences  of  such  a  composite  Ministry  inevitably  weakened  it 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  external  difficulties  were  also 
unusually  great.  A  trade  depression  in  1878  and  1879  caused 
great  distress  among  the  working  classes.  Ireland  was  again 
seething  with  discontent,  the  Land  League  had  begun  a  cam- 
paign against  the  payment  of  rent,  and  agrarian  and  political 
crime  soon  attained*  to  such  proportions  that  it  seemed  as  if 
Society  would  be  dissolved.    In  Parliament,  the  Irish  Nationalists 
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made  the  obstruction  of  business  a  fine  art,  and  the  Fourth  Party,< 
shouldering  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  out  of  the  leadership,  conducted 
the  Conservative  Opposition  with  equal  vigour  and  success.  These 
different  obstacles  reduced  the  real  power  of  the  Government 
below  its  apparent  strength.  But  it  contrived,  nevertheless,  to 
apply  Liberal  principles  with  considerable  success,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  progress  of  reform  was  along  the  lines  which  had  been 
marked  out  by  the  last  Liberal  Government.  Education  was 
made  compulsory  in  1881,  almost  without  opposition.  The 
household  franchise,  conferred  upon  dwellers  in  towns  by 
the  Act  of  1867,  was  extended  to  rural  districts  by  an  Act  of 
1884,  and  so  far  as  men  were  concerned,  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  control  his  own  government  was  thus  secured, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  French  Revolution  began. 
Almost  more  significant  than  this  legislation  as  a  mark  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  voter  was  the  construction  of  the  modern 
party  machine  on  the  model  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  system  in 
Birmingham.  Electors  are  now  grouped  in  wards  and  divisions, 
each  section  having  its  elected  committee,  and  all  linked  up 
together  in  a  central  caucus.  Communication  between  voters 
and  representatives  has  thus  become  more  direct  than  ever  before, 
and  the  Member  of  Parliament  is  now  completely  subject  to  the 
authority  of  those  whom  he  is  supposed  to  govern.  Both  parties, 
and  the  women  auxiliaries  who,  about  this  time,  were  organized 
in  connection  with  them,  adopted  this  organization  of  public 
opinion  between  1880  and  1890,  and  the  e£fect  on  political  life 
has  been  very  great.  The  common  man  is  brought  into  direct 
touch  with  the  machinery  of  the  State,  his  information  is  more 
precise,  and  the  expression  of  his  wishes  more  e£fective.  The 
party  system  as  it  exists  to-day  has  in  fact  completely  reversed 
the  eighteenth-century  theory  of  government.  In  181 2  the 
Legislature,  within  very  wide  limits,  enforced  the  wishes  of  its 
members  upon  the  people.     In   191 2  the  people,  within  very 

■  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Sir  John  Gorst,  and 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 
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wide  limits^  enforced  its  wishes  upon  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Ministers  have  ceased  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Houses 
in  which  they  sit,  and  have  become  leaders  of  the  people. 
Their  appeal  is  direct  to  the  constituencies,  and  it  is  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  party  in  the  country  that  they  find  their 
strength.  The  new  system  is  not  without  its  dangers.  If  it  is 
a  more  efficient  check  upon  abuse  of  the  common  people  than 
the  old,  it  offers  less  freedom  to  the  independent  member,  and 
where  we  once  contrived  party  as  a  means  of  controlling  our 
government,  we  are  now  rather  inclined  to  cast  about  for  some 
contrivance  which  will  control  our  party.  The  extent  to  which 
the  Cabinet,  relying  upon  its  hold  over  the  party  machine,  is 
enabled  to  dictate  its  wishes  to  the  members  who  depend  upon 
that  machine  for  their  own  success,  is  the  greatest  danger  to  real 
political  freedom  which  at  present  exists.  The  Cabinet  is  now 
almost  as  much  a  legislative  as  an  executive  body.  But  whatever 
the  difficulties  and  the  risks  involved,  the  construction  of  this 
political  machinery  in  1880  was  a  distinct  mark  in  the  progress 
of  Liberalism. 

The  condition  of  women  once  more  attracted  the  attention  ot 
a  Liberal  Parliament.  An  Act  of  1882  finally  separated  the  wife 
from  her  husband  in  all  matters  concerned  with  property,  and 
permitted  her  to  make  contracts,  and  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dis- 
pose of  property  as  if  she  were  a  single  woman.  Even  this  reform 
was  incomplete.  A  husband  is  still  responsible  for  all  the  civil 
wrongs  of  his  wife,  except  those  which  consist  in  breach  of 
contract,  and  the  year  19 12  has  seen  a  husband  sent  to  prison 
because  he  could  not  pay  income  tax  on  his  wife's  income  which 
she  earned  by  her  own  exertions  and  had  not  disclosed  to  him. 
But  the  existing  relics  of  the  old  legal  theory  which  subjected 
the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  made  him  responsible  for  her  con- 
duct as  if  she  were  a  child,  are  not  very  numerous  or  important. 
Substantially,  so  far  as  the  law  allows,  the  wife  has  been 
economically  independent  of  her  husband  since  1882.  The 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  suspended  in  1883,  and  were 
finally  repealed  in  i886.     In  1885  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
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ment  Act  raised  the  age  of  consent  to  sixteen,  and  penalties  were 
at  last  imposed  upon  those  who  procured  women  and  girls  for 
immoral  purposes.  Another  reform  was  efiected  bf  administra- 
tive acL  ProfiesscM'  Fawcett,  the  Postmaster-General,  b^;an  to 
employ  women  in  the  inferior  posts  in  his  department,  and  so 
opened  to  the  sex  the  whole  of  the  large  field  of  labour  provided 
by  the  Civil  Service.  These  successive  improvements  in  the 
state  of  women  were  made  with  little  difficulty  except  such  as 
sprang  from  ignorance,  and  the  indiflference  of  legislators  to  the 
special  claims  of  disfranchised  classes.  As  has  always  been  the 
case,  practical  reforms  were  executed  by  the  Legislature  when 
the  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  became  urgent. 
This  House  of  Commons  actually  contained  a  majority  who  had 
promised  to  vote  for  Woman  Suffrage.  The  pledges,  given  in 
response  to  pressure  from  the  women  of  the  middle  class,  were  of 
that  easy,  good-natured  sort  in  which  Parliamentary  candidates 
indulge  in  matters  to  which  party  is  indiflfercnt.  The  women 
trusted  that  they  would  be  carried  into  effect  by  an  amendment 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1884.  But  the  House  of  Lords  offered  so 
much  opposition  to  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  that  Gladstone  spoke 
against  the  inclusion  of  women,  and  the  proposal  was  defeated. 
The  Toryism  of  class  was  destroyed.  That  of  sex  remained,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Liberal  revival  of  twenty  years  later  that  it 
was  ever  again  threatened. 

On  ancient  subjects  of  party  controversy  temper  again  rose 
high.  Church  and  Chapel  fought  the  last  of  many  battles  over  the 
Burials  Bill.  The  point  raised  by  this  measure  was  very  simple. 
In  more  than  10,000  parishes  the  only  burial  ground  was  the 
churchyard.  In  large  towns,  where  there  were  public  cemeteries, 
and  in  districts  where  Nonconformists  were  wealthy,  and  could 
purchase  private  ground,  no  difficulty  arose.  But  in  the  other 
cases  no  Nonconformist  could  be  buried  except  with  the  Burial 
Service  of  the  Established  Church.  The  service,  however 
majestic  in  its  language,  expressed  opinions  which  were  obnoxious 
to  many  Nonconformists,  and  the  Burials  Bill  provided  that  any 
person  might  be  buried  in  the  yard  of  the  parish  church  with 
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such  religious  service  as  bis  relatives  desired.  The  Church 
party,  while  claiming  that  the  Church  was  the  Church  of  the 
nation  and  not  of  a  sect,  protested  against  being  deprived  of  the 
absolute  control  of  the  public  burial  grounds.  Any  person  might 
be  buried  there,  but  only  on  such  terms  as  they  chose  to  appoint. 
It  was  a  plain  case  of  a  conflict  between  public  right  and  private 
privilege.  The  Bill  had  been  p«sed  four  times  by  the  last 
Liberal  House  of  Commons.  It  was  beaten  in  the  following 
Tory  House.  In  the  Parliament  of  1880  it  was  at  last  accepted 
by  the  Lords,  and  the  Nonconformist  grievance  was  removed. 

A  second  religious  controversy  provided  a  useful  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  Liberalism  and  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Nonconformist  members,  in  debating  the  Burials  Bill,  had 
expressed  the  pure  Liberal  doctrine  that  no  man  should  be  pre- 
vented from  exercising  a  public  right  by  his  opinions  on  matters 
of  conscience.  When  they  came  to  deal  with  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
many  of  them  showed  themselves  to  be  as  Tory  in  their  essential 
habit  of  mind  as  the  most  bigoted  vicar  who  ever  shut  out  a 
Quaker  funeral  from  his  churchyard.  Bradlaugh  was  a  dogmatic 
atheist,  and  as  honest  a  man  as  was  ever  elected  to  Parliament. 
He  was  chosen  for  Northampton  with  Henry  Labouchere,  who 
was  a  man  of  no  more  Christian  opinions  and  of  much  less  pure 
character  than  himself.  Labouchere,  like  other  easy-going  men, 
had  no  scruples  about  taking  the  oath  required  from  Members  of 
Parliament ;  Bradlaugh  refused  to  swear,  and  claimed  to  make 
affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Statute  for  witnesses  in 
courts  of  law.  A  Committee  of  the  House  decided  against  him, 
and  he  then  (rffered  to  take  the  oath  in  the  ordinary  way.  There 
arose  such  a  storm  of  bigotry  and  insolence  as  is  generally  to  be 
found  only  in  Orange  Lodges.  Gladstone  and  Bright,  two  men 
in  whom  Christianity  was  usually  conspicuous,  contended  in  vain, 
not  only  against  Tories,  but  against  those  of  their  own  party 
whose  religious  tolerance  did  not  extend  be]rond  the  Jews.  It 
was  resolved  that  Bradlaugh  could  neither  swear  nor  affirm,  and 
when  he  refrised  to  withdraw  he  was  committed  to  the  Clock 
Tower.     Eventually,  he  made  affirmation  and   took   his  seat, 
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speaking  on  several  occasions  with  good  sense.  But  the  matter 
was  not  ended.  An  informer  obtained  a  judgment  against  him 
in  the  King's  Bench  Division,  and  his  seat  was  declared  vacant. 
He  was  re-elected,  and  again  attempted  to  enter  the  House.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  thrown  out  by  the  police.  A  third  election 
sent  him  back  again,  and  he  sat  for  some  time  below  the  bar  of 
the  House.  In  1883  a  special  Bill  was  introduced  which  enabled 
any  person,  who  thought  fit,  to  make  affirmation  instead  of  taking 
an  oath.  It  was  thrown  out.  Bradlaugh  resigned,  and  was 
elected  for  the  fourth  time  in  February,  1884.  But  it  Was  not 
until  the  end  of  this  Parliament,  and  after  an  enormous  waste  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  in  agitation  and  litigation,  that  his 
struggle  came  to  an  end.  He  was  elected  to  the  new  Parliament 
of  1885,  and  took  the  oath  without  serious  opposition.  In  1888 
he  himself  introduced  and  carried  through  the  enabling  Bill.  In 
1 89 1,  when  he  died,  all  the  hostile  resolutions  were  expunged 
from  the  records  of  the  House,  and  freedom  of  conscience  received 
at  last  full  recognition. 

The  whole  proceeding  did  little  credit  to  a  Liberal  House  of 
Commons.  Parliament  had  been  opened  to  Dissenters  in  1828, 
to  Catholics  in  1829,  and  to  Jews  in  1858.  If  these  reforms  had 
any  significance  at  all,  they  meant  that  for  political  posts  only 
political  tests  were  to  be  applied,  and  that  a  man's  opinions  upon 
subjects  which  were  not  political  were  not  the  concern  of  the 
State.  Liberty  of  thinking  is  one  and  indivisible.  As  Gladstone, 
himself  the  most  dogmatic  of  Churchmen,  put  it,  ^  On  every 
religious  ground,  as  well  as  on  every  political  ground,  the  true  and 
the  wise  course  is  not  to  deal  out  religious  liberty  by  halves, 
quarters,  and  fractions,  but  to  deal  it  out  entire,  and  make  no 
distinctions  between  man  and  man  on  the  ground  of  religious 
differences  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other."  <  Every  argu- 
ment which  could  shut  out  Bradlaugh  could  shut  out  a  Quaker 
or  a  Wesleyan.  The  atheist  was  to  the  Nonconformist  of  the 
day,  what  the  Nonconformist  had  been  to  the  Churchman  of 
1800,  a  person  who  held  opinions  other  than  his  own.     Expe- 

'  Hansard,  III.  cclxxviii.  1174.    Bright*s  best  speech  is  at  ccbc  1199. 
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rience  of  toleration  should  have  satisfied  those  who  could  not  see 
truth  by  their  own  light.  The  ablest  men  in  the  Cabinet  were 
of  the  utmost  possible  diversity  of  religious  belief.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  a  High  Churchman,  Lord  Harrington  was  a  Low 
Churchman,  Bright  was  a  Quaker,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a 
Unitarian,  Forster  belonged  to  no  Church,  and  professed  no  creed. 
But  there  were  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  tolerated  this 
latitude  in  their  leaders,  and  yet  could  not  bear  the  society  of  an 
avowed  atheist.  They  drew  the  line  at  God.  The  case  was 
made  somewhat  worse  by  Bradlaugh's  opinions  on  the  limitation 
of  population.  But  the  real  weight  of  the  charge  against  him  was 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  was  suiS- 
ciontly  honest  and  sufficiently  public-spirited  to  endeavour  to 
preach  his  gospel.  Some  Liberals  abstained  from  voting  in  these 
divisions.  Others  joined  the  most  bigoted  and  reactionary  of  their 
usual  opponents,  and  used  arguments  against  Bradlaugh  which,  if 
logically  applied,  would  have  excluded  from  Parliament  more  than 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  Cabinet. 

While  old  issues  were  thus  fought  out,  the  new  economics  made 
a  further  impression  upon  legislation.  Fawcett  again  led  the  way 
by  making  the  Post  Office  extend  its  activities  farther  into  the 
field  of  private  enterprise,  and  experiment  as  a  Savings  Bank,  in 
the  creation  of  annuities,  and  in  the  management  of  the  telegraph. 
About  this  time  also  began  the  modern  development  of  mimicipal 
trading,  which  has  converted  the  local  authority  from  a  mere  ' 
regulating  body  to  a  body  which  supplies  the  means  of  light,  heat, 
and  locomotion  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  area.  The  debts  of 
English  municipalities  in  1875  amounted  to  about  ^^93,000,000. 
In  1905  they  were  about  j^ 483,000,000,  and  the  bulk  of  this 
increase  is  represented  by  the  various  gas,  water,  electricity,  and 
tramway  enterprises  which  are  managed  by  the  local  bodies.  All 
this  large  part  of  national  industry  is  now  monopolized  by  col- 
lective management,  and  it  is  not  now  denied  that  on  the  whole 
the  public  wants  are  better  supplied  by  these  municipal  monopolies 
than  by  the  competition  of  private  traders. 

An  extension  of  national  and  municipal  enterprises  was  accom- 
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panied   by  more   direct  legislative  restrictions  upon   economic 
freedom.    The  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880  began  the  series 
of  statutes  which  have  compelled  emj^oyers  to  insure  their  work- 
men against  accident.    The  legal  doctrine  of  ^  common  employ- 
ment "  had  produced  a  stupid  state  of  affiurs.    A  man  who  was 
injured  through  the  n^ligence  of  another  man's  servant,  acting 
in  his  employer's  business,  might  recover  damages  from   the 
employer.     But  if  both   men  were  the  servants  of  the  same 
employer,  and  if  the  transaction  in  which  the  injury  was  inflicted 
was  part  of  their  common  business  as  servants  of  the  same  master, 
no  claim  for  compensation  was  allowed.    A  master  was  liable  for 
the  negligence  of  his  workmen  to  everybody  but  his  other  work- 
men.   The  Act  of  1880,  in  the  face  of  loud  opposition  from 
employers  of  all  parties,  to  some  extent  abolished  this  absurd 
distinction,  and  made  the  master  liable  to  his  men  for  injuries 
sustained  through  the  n^ligence  of  his  superintendents  or  fore- 
men.   An  Act  giving  the  English  tenant  the  right  to  kill  game 
on  his  own  land  was  followed  by  an  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
which  entitled  him  to  compensation  against  his  landlord  for  unex- 
hausted  improvements.     In  1884,  in  response  to  an   agiution 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  party,  the  Government  appointed 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and 
thus  prepared  for  an  extension  of  the  system  which  had  been 
begun  by  their  predecessors.'     But  the  most  striking  economic 
experiment  made  by  this  Liberal  Government,  as  by  the  last,  was 
made  in  Ireland.    The  condition  of  that  country  was  now  more 
dangerous  than  at  any  time  since  the  Rebellion  of  1798.     The 
wholesale  and  systematic  depopulation  of  the  country  by  rack- 
renting  and  evictions  had  demoralized  and  degraded  those  whom 
it  had  not  driven  out  of  the  country  or  starved  to  death,  and 
throughout  the  most  congested  districts  no  spirit  was  to  be  found 

'  Timest  aist  November,  1883;  NineUmth  Century,  January  and 
February,  1884.  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  who  knew  more  about  the  subject 
than  anybody  else,  was  not  appointed  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
though  she  gave  evidence.  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  a  woman  sat 
on  a  Royal  Coounission. 
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but  hatred  of  the  landlords  and  the  English  connection.  Boycott- 
ing had  now  been  invented,  and  boycotting  was  accompanied  by 
agrarian  outrages  of  the  most  brutal  description.  The  Liand 
League  was  supreme.  Rents  could  not  be  collected.  No  man 
would  work  for  a  tenant  who  paid  his  rent,  or  for  a  man  who 
took  a  fiirm  from  which  a  former  tenant  had  been  evicted.  The 
whole  country  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Moonlighters 
and  maimers  of  cattle,  informers  were  murdered  or  intimidated, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  some  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  were 
never  discovered.  The  Government  applied  itself  at  once  to  the 
suppression  of  disorder  and  to  the  redress  of  grievances*  Drastic 
Coercion  Acts  armed  the  executive  with  new  powers,  and  n 
1 88 1  Gladstone  introduced  and  carried,  practically  single-handed, 
a  new  Land  Act. 

This  Act  went  farther  than  any  previous  Act  of  Parliament  in 
interfering  with  freedom  of  contract.  It  strained  the  relations  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  Cabinet  almost  to  breaking  point,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  actually  resigned.  The  Act  of  1870  had 
provided  that  the  tenant  should  be  compensated  for  eviction 
except  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent.  The  exception  took 
nine-tenths  of  the  virtue  out  of  the  Act.  The  country  was 
crowded  with  poor  people  who  wanted  land  and  could  not  live 
without  it.  The  tenant  got  no  compensation  so  long  as  he  kept 
his  farm,  and  so  long  as  he  kept  it  he  was  rack-rented.  If  he  was 
at  last  evicted,  he  was  probably  no  better  off  for  his  compensation, 
because  he  had  little  chance  of  getting  a  second  farm  on  any 
better  conditions  than  the  first.  In  these  circumstances,  bad 
landlords  did  very  much  as  they  pleased,  and  a  Royal  Commission 
reported  that  ^*  Freedom  of  contract  did  not  in  fiict  exist.**  <  The 
tenant  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord  in  every  case.  The 
Government  therefore  stepped  in  to  protect  him,  on  the  principle 
that  interference  is  justified  ^  where  the  necessities  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  bargain  deprive  his  seeming  freedom  of  choice  of  all 
substance."  ^    Their  Bill  accepted  the  reconmiendations  of  the 

*  Report  of  Lord  Bessborough's  Commission  (1881),  21. 

*  Lord  Morley's  Miscellanies,  iv.  506. 
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Rojral  Commission,  and  established  what  were  known  as  *^  the 
three  F's,**  fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  freedom  of  sale.  The 
amount  of  the  rent  was  to  be  fixed  by  an  impartial  Land  Court. 
The  tenant  was  to  pay  this  rent  for  fifteen  years,  after  which  it 
might  be  revised.  The  right  to  remain  in  the  holding  at  this 
rent  was  to  be  transferable  to  any  purchaser.  No  tenant  whose 
land  was  worth  less  than  ^^200  a  year  could  contract  himself 
out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  This  sweeping  reform  prevented 
the  rack-renting  of  tenants.  But  the  state  of  Ireland  was  now 
such  as  no  remedies  could  aflfect.  Parnell,  the  Irish  Nationalist 
leader,  was  imprisoned  in  October,  and  all  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  executive  were  employed.  But  in  1882  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
was  brutally  murdered  in  Phoenix  Park,  and  the  release  ot 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  an  Act  for  extinguishing  arrears  of  rent,  were 
accompanied  by  new  measures  of  coercion.  Two  years  of  hard 
administration  of  the  law  suppressed  the  disorder.  But  the 
national  feeling  was  as  ill  as  ever,  and  no  Liberal  Ministry  could 
confound  the  maintenance  of  order  with  government.  To  pro- 
duce moral  corruption  in  his  subjects  is  the  worst  wrong  of  which 
any  governor  can  be  capable,  and  coercion  disgraces  government 
more  than  it  punishes  crime.  The  disease  of  lawlessness  was  not 
to  be  cured  by  the  mere  suppression  of  its  symptoms.  So  long 
as  the  temper  of  the  people  remains  unchanged,  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  authority  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  The  attempt 
to  find  a  new  method  of  Irish  government  in  1885  settled  the 
course  of  English  politics  for  a  whole  generation. 

Two  disasters  overtook  the  Government  in  foreign  afiairs. 
The  first  occurred  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  was  entirely  their  own 
fault.  They  had  criticized  the  annexation  when  it  took  place  :  it 
had  obviously  been  carried  through  in  haste  and  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  right  and  wise  course  was  to 
withdraw.  Crown  Colony  Government,  which  meant  govern- 
ment by  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  an  honest  but  unsympathetic  jofficial, 
had  brought  the  Boers  to  the  verge  of  revolt  by  the  time  that  the 
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Liberals  came  into  oflSce.  They  were  in  fiict  restrained  only  by 
their  confidence  that  a  change  of  gorernment  would  mean  a 
change  of  policy.  But  this  very  absence  of  turbulence  deceived 
the  new  Ministry.  They  were  officially  informed  that  the  Boers 
were  reconciled  to  British  rule,  and  Gladstone,  Bright,  and 
Chamberlain  were  overruled  by  their  less  Liberal  colleagues. 
Unofficial  warnings  went  astray,  arrived  too  late,  or  were 
disregarded.  By  January,  1881,  the  Boers  were  in  arms,  and  had 
repulsed  Sir  George  Colley  at  Laing's  Nek.  The  Government, 
at  last  aware  that  the  population  of  the  Transvaal  wanted 
independence,  opened  negotiations.  A  rash  move  by  Colley 
produced  the  defeat  at  Majuba  and  his  own  death. 

The  situation  was  now  such  that  the  Government  could  gain 
little  credit,  even  by  doing  what  was  right.  They  had  the  choice 
of  three  alternatives.  They  could  defeat  the  Boers  and  keep  the 
Transvaal.  They  could  defeat  the  Boers  and  give  up  the 
Transvaal.  They  could  stop  fighting  and  give  up  the  Transvaal. 
The  first  meant  that  in  order  to  avenge  a  defeat  in  a  battle  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  fought  they  should  do  some  more  men 
to  death,  and  then  keep  a  country  which  they  confessed  they 
should  never  have  taken.  Having  been  guilty  in  the  first  place 
of  robbery,  they  should  endeavour  to  repair  its  consequences  by 
murder,  and  having  made  it  difficult  to  work  with  the  Boers  by 
apparent  insincerity,  they  were  to  make  it  impossible  by  deliberate 
cruelty.  The  second  course  meant  simply  that  they  should  do  men 
to  death  to  gratify  their  own  wounded  vanity.  Either  course 
was  brutal,  and  the  first  was  also  stupid.  No  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, with  the  case  of  Ireland  before  its  eyes,  could  undertake 
the  permanent  domination  of  a  free  white  people  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Ministry,  in  the  face  of  a  loud  outcry  from  those  who 
believed  that  the  strength  of  England  consisted  in  her  readiness 
to  assert  her  own  brute  strength  at  the  expense  of  others,  chose 
the  third  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  What  was  right  before 
Majuba  was  not  wrong  after  Majuba.  The  negotiations  which 
had  been  begun  were  allowed  to  proceed.  No  more  lives  were 
destroyed,  and  the  Transvaal  regained  its  independence,  subject 

19 
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to  some  vague  provisions  for  British  suzerainty.  In  1884  ^ 
references  to  this  suzerainty  virere  struck  out  of  the  Convention 
by  the  I  hand  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  himself,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  it  was  then  implied  that  England  waived  all  right 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
The  Government  acted  as  a  Liberal  Government  was  bound  to 
act.  It  preferred  to  act  according  to  moral  rules,  and  to  do  what 
it  thought  right  without  regard  to  the  protests  of  national  ^oisnu 
This  was  the  moral  and  the  courageous  course.  But  tardy  moral 
courage  is  not  an  adeqate  political  substitute  for  timely  wisdom. 
For  twenty  years  the  two  races  cherished  the  memories  of  this 
miserable  episode,  and  the  recollections  of  wounded  pride  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  hard-won  triumph  on  the  other  were  at  last 
found  to  be  excellent  fuel  for  the  flames  of  a  second  war. 

The  blunders  of  the  Government  in  South  Africa  were  balanced 
by  other  blunders  in  North  Africa.  Beaconsfield  had  declined  to 
occupy  Egypt  openly  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Concert  of 
Europe.  Gladstone  stumbled  into  it  against  his  will,  asking  in 
vain  for  European  sanction,  and  protesting  his  intention  to  with- 
draw at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Never  was  such  a  successful 
experiment  in  government  begun  in  such  an  irresolute  and  un- 
methodical way.  The  detaik  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  are 
not  important  for  this  book.  The  ouun  oudines  are  clear 
enough.  To  increase  the  extent  of  the  Empire  by  the  appro- 
priation of  any  country  was  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Midlothian  speeches,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  entry  into 
Egypt  was  made  with  misgiving  and  reluctance.  But  circum- 
stances were  too  strong,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life 
Gladstone  masqueraded  in  the  trappings  of  Imperialism. 

Egypt,  nominally  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  had  long 
enjoyed  an  insolvent  independence  under  its  Khedive.  In  1879 
its  finances  had  been  entrusted,  in  the  interest  of  foreign  bond- 
holders, to  the  joint  control  of  England  and  France,  represented 
for  the  purpose  by  a  large  and  cosdy  army  of  of&cials.  The 
entanglement  of  England  in  Egypt  was  thus  the  first  example 
of  what  is  now  a  common  political  case,  the  disposition  of  the 
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fortunes  of  a  whole  people  by  its  investing  class.  Plutocracy  was 
beginning  to  usurp  the  temper,  as  well  as  the  place,  of  aristocracy. 
In  1 88 1  a  revolt  began,  which  was  partly  due  to  military  dis- 
content, and  partly  to  a  nationalist  dislike  of  foreign  domination. 
Had  the  British  Government  been  firee  to  act  as  they  pleased, 
they  would  probably  have  abstained  from  interference,  and  would 
have  recognized  and  supported  the  first  Nationalist  Government 
of  Egypt,  whatever  its  constitution  might  have  been.  But  their 
hands  were  tied  by  the  financial  arrangements  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  Khedive  was  acting  under  the  advice  of  England 
and  France,  and  could  not  be  deserted.  When  the  revolt  became 
Ematical,  and  Europeans  were  massacred  in  the  streets  of -Alex- 
andria, there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  choice.  The  other 
Powers  declined  to  interfere,  France  withdrew  when  it  came 
to  the  use  of  armed  force,  and  the  revolt  was  suppressed  by 
English  ships  and  English  troops.  One  step  after  another  led 
England  deeper  into  occupation.  In  1883  the  Dual  Control 
was  abolished,  and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  became  the  sole  Financial 
Adviser  of  the  Khedive.  By  1885  British  financial  control  was 
established  throughout  Egypt,  and  evacuation,  though  the  inten- 
tion of  it  was  not  abandoned  by  either  Liberals  or  Conservatives 
for  some  time  afterwards,  really  became  impossible.  The  total 
effect  of  this  new  acquisition  can  hardly  yet  be  estimated.  It 
was  infinitely  less  equivocal  in  origin  than  our  conquest  of  India, 
and  the  material  benefits  which  it  has  conferred  upon  the  native 
population  are  immense.  The  real  test  of  its  temper  will  arise 
when  the  Egyptians  desire  to  take  the  control  of  their  own  afiairs 
into  their  own  hands.  If  the  British  bureaucracy  can  surrender 
its  supremacy  as  generously  as,  on  the  whole,  it  has  employed  it, 
it  will  prove  itself  a  miracle  of  magnanimity.  In  the  meantime, 
the  events  of  this  time  are  important  as  marking  the  intrusion  of 
high  finance  into  foreign  politics,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  huge  extensions  of  territory,  which  have  reacted  very  forcibly 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  British  peoples. 

The  Gladstone  Government,  having  been  pushed  and  dragged 
into  Egypt,  was  at  least  determined  to  go  no  farther.     A  wise 
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appUcmtion  of  Liberal  princifde  was  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Soudaiu  The  death  of  General  Gordon,  who  ought  never  to 
have  been  sent  to  Khartoum,  has  invested  this  operation  with 
an  unreal  significance.  To  conquer  and  hold  the  southern 
provinces  would  have  been  as  difficult  and  as  costly  as  to  conquer 
and  hold  Afghanistan.  Being  in  £g)rpt,  the  Government  wisely 
decided  to  restrict  their  responsibilities.  The  reorganization  of 
finance  was  the  first  condition  of  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  swift,  successful,  and  cheap  campaign 
of  Lord  Kitchener  did  what  could  at  that  time  only  have  been 
done  at  the  cost  of  enormous  financial  burdens.  The  wisdom 
of  the  policy  of  evacuation  is  not  now  questioned.  But  the 
loss  of  Gordon,  due  as  much  to  his  own  disobedience  to  orders 
as  to  the  tardiness  of  the  Government,  was  very  damaging  to 
their  reputation.  They  ought  either  to  have  kept  out  of  Egypt 
altogether,  or  to  have  gone  into  it  with  a  determination  to  do  the 
work  thoroughly.  A  vote  of  censure  was  averted  in  February, 
1885,  by  only  fourteen  votes,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  da]rs 
of  the  Government  were  numbered. 

One  flash  of  vigour  illuminated  their  decline.  The  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  by  the  judicious  treatment  of  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord 
Dufferin,  had  been  converted  into  a  firm  friend  of  Great  Britain. 
An  advance  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia  made  some  definition  of 
boundaries  necessary,  and  while  negodarions  between  the  two 
Powers  were  in  progress  some  Russian  troops  made  an  attack 
upon  Afghans  in  Penjdeh.  The  Government  promptly  obtained 
a  vote  of  credit  for  six  and  a  half  millions,  and  showed  Russia 
plainly  that,  however  anxious  they  were  to  restrict  the  extent  of 
the  Empire,  they  were  ready  at  all  times  to  defend  those  peoples 
whom  they  had  taken  under  their  protection.  The  dispute  was 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  The 
reference  was  denounced  by  the  Tories  as  a  cowardly  surrender. 
The  Liberals  were  content  with  the  victory  of  morality  over 
prestige.  This  affiiir  took  place  in  April  In  the  middle  of  June 
the  Government,  distracted  by  the  prospect  of  more  coercion  in 
Ireland,  resigned,  and  Lord  Salisbury  became  Prime  Minister. 
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In  spite  of  their  difficulties,  this  Liberal  Ministry  had  contrived 
to  do  much  for  the  cause  of  Liberalism.  They  had  extended  the 
control  of  the  individual  over  his  government  to  substantially  all 
men.  They  had  raised  the  value  of  women.  They  had  removed 
one  of  the  few  remaining  disabilities  of  the  Dissenters.  They  had 
restored  freedom  to  the  Transvaal,  and  saved  incalculable  expense 
to  both  Great  Britain  and  India  by  withdrawing  from  Afghanistan. 
They  had  blimdered  into  Imperialism  in  Egypt,  and  though  they 
had  treated  Ireland  without  egoism,  like  all  their  predecessors 
they  had  failed  to  pacify  it  In  the  new  spirit  of  collectivism 
they  had  stepped  in  between  the  economically  weak  and  the 
economically  strong.  The  Irish  peasant  had  been  further  pro- 
tected against  the  Irish  landlord.  The  English  farmers  had  got 
compensation  for  improvements  and  the  right  to  protect  their 
crops  against  game.  Something  had  been  done  to  get  the  poor 
into  better  houses.  Workmen  had  got  some  protection  against 
the  negligence  of  their  employers.  The  record  of  emancipation 
in  the  various  fields  of  class,  of  sex,  of  race,  and  of  wealth  was 
respectable,  if  not  glorious.  Everything  except  the  state  of  Ireland 
indicated  the  future  course  of  Liberalism  with  clearness.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  expressed  the  opinions  of  the  advance  guard  when 
he  demanded  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  land  for  agricultural  holdings,  free  as  well  as  com- 
pulsory education,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  a 
graduated  income  tax.  This  was  the  work  to  be  done,  to  reduce 
the  power  of  aristocracy  in  government,  which  had  been  displayed 
of  late  in  more  than  one  conflict  between  the  two  Houses,  to 
perfect  the  equalization  of  sects  in  the  State,  to  employ  the 
superfluity  of  wealth  in  mitigating  the  conditions  in  which 
poverty  lived.  But  the  actual  course  of  events  was  determined 
by  the  state  of  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   IMPERIALIST   REACTION 

Ths  condition  of  Ireland  was  now  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
both  parties.  The  Irish  Nationalist  party  had  demanded  Home 
Rule  since  Parnell  assumed  the  leadership  in  1879.  The  General 
Election  of  1885  gave  this  demand  a  force  which  it  had  never 
possessed  before.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  by  the  Act  of 
1884  gave  a  much  larger  representation  to  agricultural  Ireland, 
and  agricultural  Ireland  was  wholly  Nationalist.  Out  of  eighty- 
nine  contests  Parnell's  party  won  eighty-five.  All  the  fourteen 
Liberal  Irish  members  were  thrown  out.  The  Protestant  half  of 
Ulster  remained  Tory  and  returned  seventeen  members.  But 
the  general  sense  of  the  country  was  made  dear.  Parnell,  so 
long  denounced  by  both  English  parties  as  the  head  of  a  faction, 
was  now  manifestly  what  he  had  always  claimed  to  be,  the  leader 
of  a  nation.  Strong  and  resolute  English  government  had 
hopelessly  failed.  Crime  was  suppressed.  But  no  Nationalist 
had  been  converted  by  punishment  into  a  good  citizen.  Egoistic 
government  by  England  could  not  succeed.  Altruistic  govern- 
ment by  England  could  not  succeed.  The  only  alternative  was 
the  government  of  Ireland  by  Ireland. 

Both  English  parties  showed  signs  of  a  change  of  temper. 
Gladstone  had  hinted  in  his  first  Midlothian  speeches  at  a  general 
devolution  of  local  control  upon  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,' 
and  in  his  election  address  in  1885  he  declared  that,  subject  to 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  being  preserved,  grants  of  such  control 

*  Midlothian  Campaign,  44. 
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to  portions  of  the  country  averted  danger  and  increased  strength, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  denounced  government  by  officials  at  Dublin 
Castle  as  heartily  as  any  Nationalist  could  have  wished.  Mr. 
Childers  pronounced  definitely  for  Home  Rule.  The  other  side 
hinted  at  a  complete  change  of  policy.  They  appointed,  in  Lord 
Carnarvon,  a  Lord-Lieutenant  who  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  Home  Rule,  and  he  actually  entered  into  informal  negotia- 
tions with  Parnell.  They  declined  to  renew  the  last  Coercion 
Act,  and  Lord  Salisbury  at  Newport,  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  Lords, 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in 
the  Commons  denounced  coercion  with  difierent  degrees  of 
vigour.^  So  far  as  the  political  leaders  were  concerned,  the  most 
definite  opposition  to  Home  Rule  came  from  the  Liberal  Lord 
Hartington.  But  everything  pointed  to  the  abandonment  of 
government  by  force  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  government 
by  sympathy.  Parnell  actually  instructed  Irish  Nationalists  in 
all  constituencies  to  vote  against  the  Liberals. 

The  election  gave  the  Parliament  into  the  hands  of  the 
Nationalists.  The  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  eighty-five  over 
the  Conservatives,  and  Parnell  commanded  exactly  eighty-five 
votes.  The  Grovernment  were  beaten  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Address,  and  the  Liberals  came  into  office  dependent  on  the 
Nationalist  vote.  If  they  had  had  any  reluctance  to  introduce  a 
Home  Rule  Bill,  they  must  have  been  beaten  in  their  turn.  But 
Gladstone's  line  of  action  had  been  sketched  with  sufficient 
definition  to  make  it  clear  that  he  would  introduce  some  measure 
for  the  better  government  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Hartington, 
Goschen,*  Bright,  and  Sir  Henry  James  refused  on  that  ground 
to  join  the  Ministry.  Before  the  Bill  was  introduced  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  resigned,  and  the  disruption  of 
the  Liberal  party  began.  The  Bill  was  laid  before  the  House  on 
the  8th  April,  1886.     It  proposed  to  establish  an  Irish  Parlia- 

'  See  Hansard,  III.  cczcviii.  1659;  cczciz.  1085,  1098, 1119.  Lord 
Salisbury  spoke  at  Newport  on  the  7th  October,  1885,  three  months 
after  Lord  Carnarvon  had,  with  his  knowledge,  communicated  with 
PamelL 
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ment  and  an  Irish  Executive  responsible  to  it.  Law  and  pcdice 
were  included  in  their  powers,  but  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  religion  were  not,  nor  were  the  Customs.  Ireland  was 
to  levy  taxes  and  to  pay  one-twelfth  of  the  British  revenue  to 
the  Imperial  Treasury.  This  Bill  was  accompanied  by  a  Land 
Purchase  Bill,  under  which  the  landlords  might  be  bought  out  on 
the  security  of  British  credit. 

The  spirit  of  the  Home  Rule  proposals  was  that  of  Liberal 
policy  since  1868.  The  attempt  to  govern  Ireland  from  Eng- 
land was  to  be  given  up,  and  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  have 
an  Irish  Government  was  to  be  recognized,  in  the  only  possible 
way,  by  putting  the  government  under  the  control  of  Irish 
representatives.  '^The  fault  of  the  administrative  system  of 
Ireland,"  said  Gladstone,  ^is  simply  this — that  its  spring  and 
source  of  action  is  English,  and  not  Irish.  •  .  .  Without  having 
an  Irish  Parliament,  I  want  to  know  how  you  will  bring  about 
this  result,  that  your  administrative  system  shall  be  Irish  and  not 
English  i^^  Recognition  of  the  principle  of  local  independence 
would,  it  was  hoped,  be  followed  by  a  union  between  the  two 
peoples  stronger  than  the  union  of  mere  form.  ^  British  force,** 
said  Thomas  Burt,  one  of  the  three  working  men  in  the 
Commons,  ^^  could  do  a  great  deal ;  but  it  could  not  make  a  real 
and  genuine  union  between  one  people  and  another.  That  was 
only  possible  on  a  moral  basis." »  Home  Riile,  with  all  its 
possible  risks,  was  the  Liberal  substitute  for  government  which 
was  alien,  and  consequently  costly,  obnoxious,  and  unsuccessful. 
It  was  not  that  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  were  by  nature  so 
discordant  that  they  could  not  manage  their  joint  affiiirs  in 
harmony.  As  a  problem  of  race  difierences  the  Irish  problem 
need  never  have  existed.  But  artificial  means  had  been  employed 
to  produce  a  divergence  of  character  almost  as  complete  as  the 
divergence  of  East  and  West,  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Successive 
English  Governments  had  first  imagined  and  then  in  fact  pro- 
duced such  an  incompatibility  of  temper  as  generally  arises 
between  nationalities  so  distinct  as  Turk  and  Slav,  or  Grerman 

*  Hansard,  III.  ccciv.  105a  '  Ibid.,  1372. 
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and  Magyar,  or  Russian  and  Finn.  As  Mr.  Balfour  has  recently 
put  it,  ^^  The  difficulty  is  not  that  when  England  went  to  Ireland 
it  had  to  face  nationality.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  behaviour  of 
England  in  Ireland  has  produced  nationality.**  >  With  this 
creation  of  her  own  selfish  folly  England  had  now  to  deal. 
Gladstone  proposed  to  fuse  the  ancestral  antipathies  in  the 
common  management  of  common  affiurs. 

The  Tories  had  several  mighty  weapons.  They  appealed  to 
Conservatives  to  defend  the  Union.  They  appealed  to  Non- 
conformists against  the  threat  of  Catholic  domination  in  Ireland. 
They  appealed  to  law-abiding  citizens  against  concession  to 
violence,  and  against  the  gift  of  supremacy  to  a  political  party 
which  had  not  condenmed,  if  it  had  not  encouraged,  intimidation 
and  murder.^'^rhey  appealed  to  the  less  worthy  motives  of 
Libends  against  whom  Parnell  had  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
authority  at  the  election.  They  appealed  to  the  timid  persons 
who  listened  to  the  threats  of  Ukter  rebellion.  They  hinted 
at  the  development  of  municipal  government.  But  they  did 
nothing  to  solve  what  Mr.  John  Morley  told  them  was  the 
immediate  problem  of  the  hour,  ^  How  are  you  to  govern  Ire- 
land ? "  3  They  insisted,  as  usual,  upon  forni||.>  They  spoke  ot 
the  greatness  of  the  Empire  and  the  wickednc^  of  severance,  of 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  of  possible  difficulties  in  case  of 
foreign  war.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  detail  was  just,  and  there 
was  emphasis  of  mechanical  difficulties  which  was  sound  enough. 
But  nothing  was  expressed,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  which  showed 
that  the  Opposition  could  contrive  any  sjrstem  which  should 
satisfy  the  first  condition  of  good  government,  that  it  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  governed,  '^^he  most  powerful  Tory  argument 
was  the  shocking  history  of  agrarian  crime.  -The  sole  argument 
which  had  moral  force  behind  it  was  the  argument  that  the 
Ulster  Protestants  would  be  persecuted  by  the  Catholic 
Nationalists.  Those  who  had  used  every  engine  of  oppression 
to  degrade  and  demoralize  their  religious  enemies  had  a  very 

'  At  Nottingham,  31st  January,  1913. 
"  Hansard,  III.  ccciv.  1268. 
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genuine  fear  that  the  hour  of  retaliation  had  arrived.  If  there 
had  been  any  real  chance  for  the  Nationalists^  at  the  very  gates  of 
England,  to  avenge  all  the  wrongs  that  their  race  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Ulster,  this  risk  would  have  been  enough  to  deter 
even  Gladstone  from  Home  Rule. 

The  Tory  alternative  was  announced  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the 
Union  of  Conservative  Associations  on  the  15th  May.  In  a 
passage  which  contained  a  reference  to  Hottentots  and  Hindus, 
he  declared  that  the  Irish  were  incapable  of  self-government. 
His  policy  was  ^^  that  Parliament  should  enable  the  Government 
of  England  to  govern  Ireland.  Apply  that  recipe  honestly  and 
resolutely  for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
will  find  that  Ireland  will  be  fit  to  accept  any  gifts  in  the 
way  of  local  government  or  repeal  of  coercion  laws  that  you 
may  wish  to  give  her.  What  she  wants  is  government — ^govern- 
ment that  does  not  flinch,  that  does  not  vary."  In  plain  English, 
government  by  consent  was  to  come  to  an  end.  The  Irish 
were  not  to  control  their  own  political  affiiir&  They  were  to 
be  kept  in  subjection  to  a  people  whom  they  had  every  reason  to 
regard  as  alien,  and  such  force  was  to  be  applied  as  should  be 
necessary.  The  temper  of  Roman  ascendancy,  applied  by 
Palmerston  to  weak  States  like  Greece,  and  by  Disraeli  to 
uncivilized  tribes  like  the  Afghans,  was  thus  to  be  exerted  over 
a  people  who,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  had  shown  themselves 
as  capable  of  managing  political  affairs  as  any  nation  in  Europe. 
Disraeli  had  preached  the  gospel  of  ^'Empire  and  Liberty. 
His  successor  preached  the  gospel  of  ^^  Empire  before  Liberty. 

On  the  8th  June  the  Bill  was  defeated  on  the  second  reading. 
Nolessthan  ninety-three  Liberals  voted  withtheOpposition,and  the 
party  broke  into  pieces.  The  General  Election  completed  its  ruin. 
Before  Parliament  was  dissolved,  a  violent  outbreak  of  Protestant 
savagery  in  Belfast  was  suppressed  by  force  of  arms,  and  all  the 
devils  of  racial  and  religious  ascendancy  were  awake.  Egoism 
was  reinforced  by  the  ordinary  reluctance  of  Conservatism,  by 
a  very  honest  hatred  of  agrarian  crime,  and  by  an  equally  honest 
if  less  reasonable  fear  of  religious  persecution.    The  Liberals  were 
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driven  firom  the  field  in  headlong  rout^  and  the  majority  against 
Home  Rule  was  more  than  120.  Gladstone  came  into  office 
again  in  1892.  But  he  was  without  the  essentials  of  power.  The 
main  current  of  political  thought  remained  Tory  for  twenty  years. 

This  general  political  temper  was  Tory  and  not  Conservative. 
It  was  more  positively  reactionary  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  Peel's  so-called  Tory  administration  of 
1 84 1  contained  many  Liberal  elements.  The  Tory  Ministries, 
which  filled  in  the  gaps  in  the  subsequent  period  of  Whig 
ascendancy,  were  too  short-lived  to  make  any  definite  expression 
of  principles  of  government.  The  Toryism  of  the  Disraeli 
Cabinet  was  most  marked  in  foreign  policy,  and  at  home  made  \ 

little  display.     But  between  1885  and  1905  the  temper  of  the  i 

dominant  party  was  definitely  and  consistently  Tory,  and  there 
was  hardly  any  problem  that  it  touched  which  it  did  not  stamp  ' 

with  the  brand  of  Torjrism.  The  prime  cause  of  this  reaction 
was  the  dispute  about  Home  Rule.  The  victory  of  Toryism  in 
the  controversy  of  1886  had  much  the  same  effect  upon  general 
politics  as  a  victory  in  the  American  War  a  hundred  years  earlier 
would  have  had.  It  could  only  be  gained  by  arguments  which 
applied  universally,  and  not  only  in  the  particular  case.  The 
temper  of  the  government  of  Ireland  must  be  the  temper  of 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire. 

Even  among  Conservatives  this  Irish  policy  was  sometimes 
described  in  language  which  it  deserved.  No  Liberal  could  put 
the  case  against  Mr.  Balfour's  system  more  concisely  than  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  when  he  warned  his  constituents  against 
^^our  favourite  English  habit  of  measuring  everything  by  the 
English  rule,  of  bringing  English  prejudice  to  bear  upon  the 
settlement  of  Irish  afiairs,  and  of  looking  upon  Irishmen  as  our 
inferiors  rather  than  our  equals.'*  <  This  was  the  very  temper 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  believed  that  all  the  law  and  all  the  civiliza- 
tion  in   Ireland  are   the   work  of  England.^    No  Liberal  ever 

'  At  Bristol,  17th  January,  1888. 

'  Aspects  of  Home  Rule  (speech  of  22nd  April,  1893),  170.  Mr. 
Balfour  succeeded  Sir  Michael  as  Irish  Secretary  on  the  7th  March, 
1887. 
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suggested  that  the  difficulties  of  Irish  government  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  character  of  the  Irish  people.  But  no  Liberal  ever 
had  any  doubt  that  the  character  of  the  Irish  people,  as  it  a|^)eared 
in  1886,  was  very  largely  due  to  deliberately  vicious  and 
demoralizing  abuse  of  them  by  their  English  conquerors.  Mr. 
Balfour  preferred  to  deal  with  them  in  the  manner  of  a  statesman 
who  wished  them  well,  but  was  convinced  that  they  could  do 
no  good  with  themselves.  Every  manifestation  of  Irish  dis- 
content was  thus  attributed  to  a  natural  incapacity  for  good 
behaviour  under  government.  Outrage  and  violence  never 
attained  in  this  Tory  period  to  the  proportions  with  which 
the  last  Liberal  Government  had  had  to  deal.  But  coercion 
was  applied  as  unsparingly  as  ever,  and  almost  with  cheerfulness. 
A  Crimes  Act,  a  permanent  Coercion  Act,  was  passed  in  1887, 
and  under  its  powers  the  Irish  Executive  might,  by  proclama- 
tion, apply  it  to  any  part  of  the  country  whenever  it  pleased. 
Under  this  Act  not  only  were  agrarian  crimes  punished  and 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown  employed  to  collect  rents  and 
evict  tenants,  but  Irish  newspapers  were  suppressed,  and  Irish 
members  who  made  speeches  no  more  criminal  than  those  of 
innumerable  English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  Liberals  were  im- 
prisoned with  all  the  degrading  incidents  of  cells,  clothing, 
and  discipline  which  were  forced  upon  common  felons.  Ireland 
was  governed  as  Egypt  and  India  were  governed,  and  a  race 
which  had  shown  itself  in  other  countries  perfectly  competent  to 
sustain  freedom  of  discussion  and  representative  institutions  was 
treated  in  that  despotic  temper  which  was  elsewhere  reserved 
for  people  of  colour.  Two  incidents  displayed  this  Toryism  at 
its  very  worst.  The  first  was  the  afiair  of  Mitchelstown.  The 
second  was  the  Parnell  Commission. 

But  before  either  of  these  events  illustrated  the  mental  habit  of 
Toryism,  another  had  displayed  its  complete  futility.  Under  the 
land  Act  of  188 1  rents  all  over  Ireland  had  been  fixed  for  fifteen 
years.  Immediately  afterwards  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
began  to  fall,  and  the  rents  which  had  been  thought  fair  became 
unfair.     Good  landlords  reduced  their  demands  of  their  own  free 
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will.  The  type  of  landlord  which  was  more  common  in  Ireland  than 
an]rwhere  else  in  the  world  spoke  of  ^  the  sacredaen  of  judicial 
rents,"  and  exacted  the  last  penny  of  their  dues.  The  usual 
process  of  eviction,  starvation,  and  riot  b^an.  The  Plan  of 
Campaign  was  formed  by  the  more  determined  Nationalists. 
Tenants  who  paid  more  than  they  thought  fit  were  to  meet  and 
agree  what  rents  they  should  o£Fer  to  their  landlord.  If  these 
were  refused,  the  money  was  paid  to  a  central  fund,  which  was 
used  to  resist  evictions.  This  was  a  criminal  conspiracy.  But 
criminal  conspiracies  are  common  in  countries  whose  economic 
history  resembles  that  of  Ireland,  and  this  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  free  from  violence  and  outrage.  A  Rojral  Commission 
inquired  into  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1881,  and  reported  in 
favour  of  a  revision  of  judicial  rents.  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  Mr.  Balfour  declared  emphatically 
that  they  would  never  interfere  with  the  rents.*  They  intro- 
duced a  Land  Bill  in  March,  1887.  This  Bill  allowed  lease- 
holders, who  had  been  excluded  from  the  Act  of  1881,  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  its  provisions.  The  Bill  said  nothing  about 
revision.  But  Nature  knew  nothing  of  racial  and  religious 
distinctions.  The  fall  in  prices  had  been  universal,  and  the 
tenants  of  Ulster  complained  as  loudly  as  the  tenants  of  Con- 
naught.  The  Government  gave  way,  and  amended  the  BilL 
Then  the  landlords  set  up  an  outcry,  and  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn.  The  tenants  again  raised  their  voices,  and  seeing 
that  to  hold  out  meant  that  Ulster  and  Nationalist  Ireland  might 
agree  to  subordinate  their  jealousies  to  their  common  grievance, 
the  Government  again  surrendered.  When  passed,  the  Act 
provided  for  the  revision  of  judicial  rents.  The  first  of  the 
twenty  years  of  resolute  government  had  ended  in  a  fresh 
triumph  for  agrarian  agitation. 

Concession  involved  no  change  in  temper.  On  the 
9th  September,  1887,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Mitchelstown,  at 
which  English  Members  ot  Parliament  and  English  ladies  were 
present.     It  was  not  illegal,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  suppress 

'  Hansard,  III.  ccccix.  66,  1191 ;  cccxii.  183 ;  cccziii.  1608. 
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it.    But  the  police   wished  to  have  a  shorthand  note  of  the 
speeches,  and  with  gross  and  unpardonable  folly  endeavoured  to 
force  a  reporter  through   the  crowd.     A  squabble  began,  the 
police  were   hustled  and  beaten  with  sticks,  they  retreated  to 
their  barracks  and  fired  upon  the  people  who  followed  them,  and 
three  men  were  killed.     All  the  &cts  except  one  were  obscure. 
There  was  no  question  that  the  police  should  have  applied  for 
accommodation  on  or  near  the  platform,  instead  of  using  force  to 
introduce  their  reporter.     What  happened  afterwards  required 
thorough  investigation.     A  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  six  officers,   but   this   was    quashed   on 
technical  grounds  by  the  High  Court.     No  other  inquiry  ever 
took  place,  though  every  means  was  used  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Government     Their  duty  was  plain.     Even  if  no  policeman  had 
been  technically  guilty  of  crime,  it  was  clear  that  there  had  been 
an  atrocious  blunder.     The  Government  was  bound  to  make 
a  strict  investigation,   and  to  punish   by  censure,  reduction  of 
rank,  or  dismissal  from  the  force  the  officers  who  were  responsible. 
Mr.  Balfour  did  nothing  of  the  kind.     He  treated  the  afiair  of 
Mitchelstown  as  the  Tories  of  1819  had  treated  the  afiair  of 
Peterloo.     Before  any  thorough  inquiry  could  have  been  made, 
he  declared  that  the  police  were  free  from  blame,  and  he  never 
made  any  attempt  to  do  justice  between  them  and  the  public. 
Only  one  meaning  was  to  be  attached  to  his  action.     Hb  policy 
was  crudely  egoistic.     The  English  Government  was  to  decide 
at  its  pleasure  by  what  rules  of  conduct  it  was  to  be  bound  in  its 
dealings  with  Ireland,  and  considerations  of  morality  were  to  be 
subordinated  to   the  convenience  of  the  executive.     Gladstone 
appealed  to  the  British  people  to  ^^  remember  Mitchelstown,"  and 
the  afiair  became  a  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals. 
To  refuse  inquiry  where  injury   has  been  done  to  the  person 
is  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  an  English  statesman   can 
do.     Not  even  the  memories  of  agrarian  crime  could  prevent 
sober  people  from  being  alienated  by  this  refusal  of  the  opportunity 
of  justice. 

The   Parnell  Commission  was  equally  ugly.     During  April, 
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1887,  the  Times  newspaper  published  a  series  of  articles  which 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Nationalist  party  were  responsible 
for  agrarian  outrages  of  the  worst  kind.  On  the  i8th  of  the 
month  it  printed  what  professed  to  be  a  letter  from  Parnell.  If 
genuine,  the  letter  showed  that  Parnell,  while  publicly  dis- 
approving of  the  Phcenix  Park  murders,  privately  defended  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  forged  by  a  man  named  Pigott, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  Times  had  bought  it  with  such 
credulity  as  showed  that  he  was  completely  reckless  in  his 
eagerness  to  injure  Parnell.  In  November  an  action  was  brought 
against  the  Ttmes  by  another  Nationalist,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  acted  for  the  defendants,  produced  in  court  a 
number  of  other  letters  of  the  same  kind.  Parnell  then  took 
action.  He  had  been  advised  by  English  Liberals  that  the 
verdict  of  a  London  jury  would  be  cast,  from  political  motives, 
against  him.  He  had  known  that  a  verdict  on  the  other  side 
from  a  Dublin  jury  would  get  no  credit  out  of  Ireland.  He  had 
therefore  declined  to  issue  a  writ  for  libel.  He  now  demanded 
an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tories,  who  believed  the  letter  to  be  genuine,  refused  the 
Committee,  but  promised  to  establish  a  Commission  of  three 
judges  ^'  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  and  charges  made  against 
Members  of  Parliament  by  the  defendants  in  the  recent  action.*' 
This  was  accepted  by  Parnell  instead  of  a  Select  Committee. 
But  the  Government,  without  his  consent,  inserted  the  words 
"and  other  persons"  after  the  word  **  Parliament,**  and  thus 
turned  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  members  into  a 
roving  investigation  into  Irish  politics  of  the  last  ten  years. 
Members  of  Parliament,  boycotters,  defaulting  tenants,  moon- 
lighters, murderers,  and  maimers  of  cattle  were  all  lumped 
together  for  examination  by  a  body  which  was  incapable  by 
its  nature  of  giving  weight  to  the  historical  and  economic 
condition  of  Ireland.  Whether  Parnell  had  expressed  approval 
of  murder  or  not  was  a  question  of  fact  which  could  be  settled 
by  a  court  of  law  better  than  by  any  one  else.  The  rights 
and  wrongs    of  England  and  Ireland  could    not   be    tried    by 
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anj  tribunal  upon  earth,  and  Pamell's  case  was  huddled  up 
with  the  rest  simply  in  the  hope  that  general  prejudice  against 
proved  outrage  might  outweigh  the  efiect  of  an  acquittal  on 
the  particular  charge.  Nothing  would  be  settled  by  proving 
that  the  National  League  had  promoted  outrage.  The  case  for 
the  League  was  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  justice 
for  the  Irish  peasant.  No  judge,  however  impartial,  could  try 
such  an  issue.  The  Bill  establishing  the  Commission  was  forced 
through  the  House,  without  the  excuse  of  urgency,  by  the  use  of 
the  closure.  Pamell  was  thus  compelled  to  accept  a  tribunal  for 
which  he  had  not  asked,  in  order  that  the  Tory  party  might 
find  judicial  support  for  their  case  against  Ireland.  The  fiicts 
revealed  by  the  inquiry  were  of  no  particular  value.  The  forger 
shot  himself,  and  the  letters  were  declared  to  be  fabrications. 
The  Irish  members  were  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  encouraging 
crime,  and  condemned  for  not  being  more  ready  to  disapprove  it. 
This  was  nothing  new.  The  demoralization  of  respectable 
Irishmen  has  been  the  worst  result  of  English  misgovemment  of 
Ireland.  When  worthy  means  of  obtaining  redress  are  exhausted 
it  requires  almost  a  supernatural  virtue  not  to  acquiesce  in 
unworthy  means.  The  moral  and  political  defence  of  the 
Nationalists  could  not  be  heard  by  the  Conmiission,  and  the 
judgment  did  not  a£Fect  it.  So  fkr  as  the  affair  influenced 
independent  opinion  at  all,  it  influenced  it  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  eagerness  with  which  the  Tories  had  assumed  the 
truth  of  the  Parnell  letters,  and  the  indecency  with  which  they 
had  confounded  irrelevant  issues  in  order  to  present  an  indict- 
ment against  a  whole  people  were  as  vivid  illustrations  as  the 
Mitchelstown  incident  of  Tory  disregard  of  equity  and  fair 
dealing.  From  this  moment  the  Liberal  party  began  to  recover 
strength,  and  the  union  between  English  Liberalism  and  Irish 
Nationalism  became  indissoluble.  But  for  the  O'Shea  divorce 
case,  which  discredited  Pamell  and  distracted  the  Nationalist 
party,  the  strength  of  the  united  forces  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  carry  Home  Rule  in  the  next  Parliament.  In  the 
actual  event,  the  Liberal  victory  at  the  election  of  189a  was 
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little  more  than  nominal,  and  in  1895  Toryism  asserted  itself 
more  emphatically  than  before. 

It  was  impossible  for  Toryism  to  govern  Ireland  in  this  spirit 
without  the  contagion  spreading  to  other  quarters.     Those  who 
refused  liberty  to  others  came  near  to  losing  their  own,  and  those 
who  claimed  arbitrarily  to  dispose  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
peo(>le    found  it  an  easy  task  to  assert  their  egoism  elsewhere. 
During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the  first 
Home  Rule  Bill,  every  principle  which  Liberalism  had  inherited 
from  the  Whigs,  the  Radicals,  and  the  Manchester  School  was 
violated   in   turn.     The  powers  of  hereditary  aristocracy  were 
increased,'  the  status  of  woman   was  lowered,  the  Established 
Church  was  aggrandized,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  Pro- 
tection, a  sinister  trade   monopoly  was  allowed  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  State  in  its  own  interest,  a  system  of  labour  was 
established  under  the  British  flag  which  was  not  distinguishable 
from  some  ancient  forms  of  slavery,  the  powers  of  Trade  Unions 
were  limited  by  judicial  decisions,  a  foreign  State  was  invaded 
because  it  mismanaged  its  internal  aflbirs,  large  tracts,  including 
the  territories  of  two  self-governing  races  of  white  men,  were 
annexed  to  the  Empire  by  force,  morality  was  frankly  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  national   virtues,  and  in   its  favourite  cant  word 
'^ efficiency"  Imperialism  coined   an   exact  equivalent   for    the 
vertu  of  Macchiavelli.     Even  women  suffered  a  loss  of  status. 
The  agitation  for   Woman  Sufirage  dwindled   away.     By   the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  which  abolished  the  old  School  Boards, 
they  were  deprived  of  one  of  their  opportunities  of  being  elected 
to  a  public  body,  and  were  given  in  exchange  the  inferior  dignity 
of  co-option  to  a  committee  of  men.     In  1897  ^^7  r^cived  a 
worse  blow,  when  the  regulation  or  vice  was  re-established,  in  a 
modified  form,  in  India.    These   positive  wrongs  were  accom- 
panied by  a  serious  neglect  to  improve  the  conditions  of  common 
lire,  and  the  consequences  of  neglect  were  made  wofm  by  the 

'  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Lord  St.  Aldw3m,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  have 
recently  suggested  that  the  Crown  itself  should  once  more  take  an 
active  and  open  part  in  politics  and  veto  legislation. 

20 
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burden  of  debt  and  the  increased  expenditure  on  armaments 
which  the  prevailing  policy  involved.  At  the  end  of  the  Tory 
period,  when  the  excitement  of  the  Boer  War  left  the  people 
once  more  free  to  contemplate  their  own  condition,  economic 
reforms  were  overdue,  and  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  modern 
industrial  problems  jostled  with  attempts  to  undo  the  work  of 
positive  reaction,  and  to  assert  once  more  the  Liberal  principles  of 
the  previous  generation. 

It  is  of  course  not  suggested  that  the  Liberal  Government  of 
r9o6  had  to  begin  again  from  the  beginning.  The  practical 
reaction  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  so  complete  as  the 
moral.  But  the  tide  rose  high  and  some  landmarks  were  covered. 
The  full  term  of  reaction  was  not  reached  until  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  especially  in  the  early  years  of  Tory  domination 
more  than  one  useful  and  Liberal  measure  was  passed.  Some 
of  these  were  due  to  Liberal  Unionist  influence.  Others  were 
in  the  line  of  previous  Tory  action.  Bradlaugh  carried  his  Oaths 
Bill  into  law  in  1888.  In  the  same  year  the  Local  Government 
Act  abolished  the  old  s)rstem  of  county  administration,  and 
substituted  councils  elected  by  the  ratepayers  for  the  justices  of 
the  peace  who  were  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In 
London  a  County  Council  took  the  place  of  a  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  This  Act  gave  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
counties  and  of  London  that  control  of  their  own  government 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  large 
towns  since  the  Whig  Ministry  of  1832.  One  blemish  of 
importance  was  left  in  the  Act,  a  curious  proof  that  this,  like 
other  Tory  reforms  in  political  machinery,  was  due  to  a  desire 
rather  for  efficient  working  than  for  the  assertion  of  any  principle 
of  popular  freedom.  Two  women  were  elected  to  the  first 
London  County  Council,  and  a  court  of  law  decided  that  ^their 
election  was  void.  No  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  disability, 
which  remained  until  the  revival  of  Liberalism  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Liberal  Unionism  remained  male.  In  Ireland  more 
than  one  useful  change  was  made.  A  private  Members'  County 
Councils  Bill  was  rejected  in  1888.     But  in  the  same  year  a 
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Land  Act  advanced  j^SyOOO^Ooo  to  assist  land  purchase,  and 
in  1 89 1  a  second  Act  provided  for  advances  up  to  ^30,000,000 
for  buying  out  the  landlords.  Grants  to  relieve  the  distress 
caused  by  failure  of  the  potato  crop  were  made  in  the  usual  spirit 
of  Tory  benevolence,  and  accompanied  the  most  relentless 
application  of  coercion.  They  prevented  starvation,  and  they 
did  nothing  to  alter  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  Home  Rule.  No 
amount  of  indulgence  from  an  acknowledged  superior  will  satisfy 
the  man  who  wants  only  freedom  to  look  after  himself.  Ireland 
took  what  she  could  get,  and  asked  for  more.  A  last  domestic 
reform  was  made  in  1891,  when  education  was  made  free,  as  well 
as  compulsory. 

The  Liberals  came  into  office  again  in  1892.  The  most 
important  result  of  their  brief  triumph  was  perhaps  the  illustration 
which  it  afForded  of  the  power  of  the  new  party  machinery  in  the 
country.  The  National  Liberal  Federation  met  at  Newcastle, 
immediately  before  the  election,  and  succeeded  in  imposing  its 
will  upon  the  Liberal  party  with  questionable  efiect.  It 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  logical  temper  of  the  early  Radicals 
rather  than  by  the  practical,  managing  temper  which  is  so  essential 
to  political  action.  It  advocated,  among  more  orthodox  things, 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
a  local  veto  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Both  these  proposals 
carried  Liberal  principles  to  logical  and  unreasonable  extremes. 
Disestablishment  in  Wales  was  a  right  application  of  the  principle 
of  religious  equality.  To  invest  with  public  privileges  the 
members  of  a  sect  which  contained  a  minority  of  the  population, 
and  had  been  for  more  than  a  century  alien  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
the  nationality  of  its  official  heads,  was  one  of  those  artificial 
appreciations  which  are  abhorrent  to  all  Liberals.  The  Scottish 
case  was  entirely  different.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
diffisred  only  in  unimportant  details  of  constitution  and  govern- 
ment from  the  other  Churches.  No  social  privil^es  were  claimed 
or  enjoyed  by  its  members,  and  there  was  no  national  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  its  formal  privileges.  An  aristocratic  Church  with 
a  form  of  service  alien  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  people  was 
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an  institution  which  the  Welsh  could  reasonably  denounce.  A 
Church  which  was  as  plain  and  sober  in  its  habit  as  the  humblest 
chapel  in  the  land  was  accepted  by  the  Scotch  because  it  nerer 
claimed  to  be  more  than  it  was  worth. 

Local  veto  was  as  dangerous  an  application  of  logic  as  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  meant  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  could  prevent  any  one  of 
them  from  obtaining  a  particular  form  of  refreshment.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  protecting  weak  men  against  tempadon  by 
reducing  the  number  of  public-houses.  Nor  was  it  a  question  of 
the  inhabitants  preventing  a  public-house  being  placed  in  a 
district  where  none  had  been  before.  Either  of  these  applications 
of  a  popular  vote  would  be  legitimate.  Every  public-bouse  above 
a  certain  number  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  a  public 
nuisance,  and  if  a  man  has  gone  to  reside  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  he  cannot  get  a  drink,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  argue  that 
he  has  no  real  need  of  the  opportunity.  But  local  veto  means 
that  the  neighbours  of  an  honest  and  sober  citizen  can  impose  on 
him  against  his  will  total  abstinence,  a  form  of  life  of  which  he 
does  not  approve.  Modern  forms  of  interference  with  economic 
freedom  can  generally  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  while  they 
diminish  the  apparent  liberty  of  a  few  they  increase  the  real 
liberty  of  many.  Local  veto  is  an  attempt  rather  to  diminish  the 
liberty  of  many  in  order  to  increase  that  of  a  few.  If  the  extreme 
view  of  it  is  accepted,  that  total  abstinence  must  be  enforced 
because  it  is  better  than  even  moderate  indulgence,  it  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  crudest  Toryism,  which  forces  upon 
some  individuals  what  others  believe  to  be  in  their  best  interest. 
Hard  lines  can  never  be  drawn  in  politics.  But  local  veto  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  interferences  with  private  conduct  which  are 
intolerable,  even  if  they  are  applicable. 

One  or  two  Grovernment  measures  were  passed  into  law. 
District  and  Parish  Councils  were  established  by  an  Act  of  1893 
to  do  the  less  important  work  of  rural  government  under  the 
County  Councils,  and  this  Act  was  more  Liberal  than  that  of 
1888  in  that  it  permitted  the  election  of  women.    The  Budget 
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of  1894  greatly  increased  the  death  duties  on  landed  property  and 
at  last  put  an  end  to  the  advantages  which  it  enjoyed  in 
comparison  with  other  forms  of  wealth.  The  same  Budget 
emphasized  and  extended  the  principle  of  taxation  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  Where  money  was  required  by  the  State  for 
public  purposes,  it  was  reasonable  that  those  who  had  large 
accumulations  should  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  who  had 
small.  Equality  of  rate  was  not  equality  of  taxation.  The 
estates  of  deceased  persons  were  thus  directly  taxed  upon  a 
graduated  scale,  and  the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  process  of 
shifting  fiscal  burdens  from  the  poorer  to  the  richer  classes, 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern  Liberal  policy.  This 
reform,  the  House  of  Lords  not  having  yet  the  boldness  to 
interfere  with  taxation,  was  carried  without  much  difficulty. 
A  more  direct  attempt  to  improve  economic  conditions  failed. 
The  Employers*  Liability  Bill,  compensating  workmen  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  neglect  of  fellow-workmen  under  the 
rank  of  foreman,  was  so  amended  by  the  Lords  that  it  had  to 
be  dropped.  The  second  Home  Rule  Bill  passed  the  Commons, 
but  was  beaten  in  the  Lords  by  ten  to  one.  Gladstone 
resigned  in  March,  1894,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  a  splendid  orator,  who  could  never  lead  the  people 
because  he  could  never  understand  them.  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment and  Local  Veto  Bills  were  introduced  and  dropped,  because 
even  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  pass  them.  The  party 
collapsed  in  a  few  months,  and  the  Tories  came  back  to  office 
and  to  power.  The  tide  had  been  but  little  checked,  and  it 
now  resumed  its  steady  course  away  from  Liberal  ideals.  The 
examination  of  the  current  of  events  requires  some  preliminary 
investigation  of  prevailing  modes  of  thought. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  present  methods  of  English 
political  thinking  without  some  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Both  habits  of  mind,  the  Liberal  and  the  Tory,  have 
been  able  to  employ  it  for  their  own  purposes,  and  its  influence 
upon   Socialism  at  one  extreme  and  Imperialism  at  the  other 
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has  been  equally  marked.  Darwin's  book)  The  Origin  of  Species j 
was  published  in  1859,  and  produced  instantly  a  turmoil  in 
science  and  religion.  Its  bearing  upon  politics  was  less  obvious, 
and  there  are  no  traces  of  it  in  the  speculations  of  such  a 
philosophical  Liberal  as  Mill.  The  man  who  did  most  to  bring 
the  theory  to  bear  upon  things  other  than  biology  was  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  was  anything  but  a  politician.  But  the  channels 
by  which  its  influence  was  poured  into  the  general  mind  had 
become,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  too  numerous  for  dis- 
crimination, and  the  pulpit,  the  Press,  the  stage,  the  platform, 
and  popular  literature  of  every  kind  were  full  of  references  to 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  For 
good  and  evil  the  idea  of  evolution  had  become  part  of  the 
national  stock. 

Stated  in  plain  terms,  Darwin's  theory  was  that  the  old 
conception  of  man,  as  having  been  specially  created  by  God 
in  a  state  of  blessedness  from  which  he  fell  by  his  own  sin,  was 
false,  and  that  he  had  in  fact  been  gradually  developed  out  of  an 
inferior  state  to  his  present  degree  of  perfection.  Humanity,  like 
every  other  living  thing,  had  been  developed,  whether  mechanically 
or  by  divine  order  was  not  important,  by  a  constant  struggle  with 
environment.  Individuals,  varying  among  themselves,  were  placed 
under  certain  conditions  of  life,  for  which  some  were  better  suited 
than  others.  Those  who  were  fittest  for  the  particular  environ- 
ment survived,  and  transmitted  their  particular  variations  to  their 
o£pring.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  generations  had  lived 
and  died,  these  variations  or  characters  were  permanently  fixed  in 
the  stock,  and  a  class  or  species  had  appeared  on  the  earth,  which 
was  distinct  from  others,  who  in  different  environments  had 
similarly  developed  difierent  forms.  This  theory  was  connected,  not 
only  with  experiments  and  observations  in  the  field  of  biology,  but 
with  geological  investigation  and  the  system  of  historical  examina- 
tion of  constitutions,  systems  of  law,  and  social  structure,  which 
was  becoming  increasingly  common  in  Darwin's  day.  All  united 
to  emphasize  the  idea  of  growth.  The  eighteenth  century 
appeared  to  conceive  of  everything  as  stationary.     The  later 
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nineteenth  century  conceived  of  everything  as  in  motion.  The 
organisms  which  were  healthy  and  vigorous  were  those  which 
adapted  themselves  most  successfully  to  their  environment,  fixed 
new  characters  in  their  stocks,  and  rose  from  a  lower  condition 
to  a  higher. 

The  immediate  application  of  this  theory  to  politics  is  obvious. 
If  true,  it  gives  a  scientific  explanation  and  justification  of  change 
and  development.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  for  any 
political  thinkers  to  do  what  Sir  Henry  Maine  did  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Imperialist  reaction,  and  speak  of  change  as  a 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  Western  Europe  and  of  a  stationary 
condition  as  the  general  rule.'  Events  of  recent  years  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  have  exposed  the  false 
basis  of  his  reasoning.  But  even  without  this  experience,  a  post- 
Darwinian  politician  would  point  to  the  changelessness  of  the 
East  as  in  itself  a  sign  of  degeneracy,  and  the  restlessness  of 
the  West  as  a  proof  of  its  superiority.  Life  is  identified  with 
change.  Movement  is  normal,  activity  the  universal  rule  of 
health.  The  peoples  who  stagnate,  decay  \  and  the  one  test 
of  vitality  is  the  capacity  to  receive  and  to  apply  new  ideas. 
The  primeval  mollusc  indeed  saved  itself  from  injiu-y  by  its 
protective  shell,  and  its  descendants  are  molluscs  to  this  day. 
The  organisms  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  preferred 
mobility  and  risk  to  immobility  and  perfect  safety,  have  evolved, 
through  countless  intervening  steps,  to  man.  The  modern 
outburst  of  reforming  zeal  is  thus  not  spasmodic,  but  only  an 
acceleration  of  an  eternal  process  of  development.  The  old 
Toryism  is  dead  and  damned.  The  maintenance  of  the  old, 
without  inquiry  and  without  readjustment,  is  the  upsetting  of  the 
natural  order.  The  prospect  of  change  has  lost  its  terrors.  What 
we  fear  to-day  is  not  change,  but  permanence ;  or  rather,  we  seek 
for  permanence  in  a  line  of  change. 

The  evolutionary  philosophy  has  thus  come  directly  to  the 
aid  of  Liberalism,  and  some  reformers,  particularly  a  certain 
school   of  Socialists,  apply  it  mechanically  to   the   growth   of 

'  See  his  Popular  GavemmetU. 
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society,  as  from  home  industry  to  factory  industry,  from 
factory  industry  to  the  Trust,  and  from  the  Trust  to  the  national 
organization  of  production.  But  most  advocates  of  change  are 
more  cautious,  and  are  content  to  find  in  it  a  defence  of  the  need 
or  the  harmlessness  of  change.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
moderated  the  reforming  temper.  No  Liberal  of  any  capacity 
of  mind  can  now  rush  to  the  cutting  and  carving  of  society  with 
the  cheerful  zeal  of  Paine  or  Bentham.  There  can  be  for  him 
no  cutting  off  and  beginning  afresh.  The  histprical  caution 
which  distinguishes  Mill  from  Bentham  must  now  be  emphasized 
in  his  successors.  Reform  must  be  a  process  of  training  and 
adaptation,  not  of  destruction  and  substitution.  Logic  must  be 
applied  with  circumspection,  and  if  the  statesman  has  now  a 
more  certain  hope  that  the  people  will  ultimately  achieve  happi- 
ness, he  is  no  less  sure  that  they  can  never  be  dragged  into 
it  by  the  hair  of  the  head. 

While  the  idea  of  evolution  has  thus  operated  both  to 
encourage  and  to  discipline  the  Liberal  temper,  it  has  also 
operated  to  give  license  to  the  Tory.  The  most  brutal  egoism 
is  supported  by  pseudo-scientific  applications  of  the  theory  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Some  thinkers  find  in  the  mere  existence 
of  a  governing  class  a  proof  that  its  members  were  the  fittest  for 
their  position.  Capacity  for  government  has  been  bred  into 
our  aristocracy,  as  beef  is  bred  into  a  bullock,  or  speed  into  a 
racehorse,  and  the  poor  members  or  other  classes  represent 
the  unfit  stocks,  who  have  fidlen,  by  the  operation  of  natural 
laws,  into  the  position  best  suited  to  them.  Neglect  of  social 
reform  is  justified,  in  a  similar  way,  on  the  ground  that  the 
economic  struggle  eliminates  unfit  types,  and  that  to  make  life 
easier  for  the  masses  of  the  people  is  to  preserve  undesirable 
stocks  in  the  race.  It  is  useless,  and  even  positively  dangerous, 
to  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  master  and  work- 
man, or  to  put  an  end  to  slums  and  sweating.  These  things 
should  be  left  to  themselves.  In  the  apparently  dreadful  conflict 
between  individuals  and  their  environment,  beneficent  laws  are 
at  work.     The  fittest  men  will  survive  out  of  this  as  the  fittest 
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organisms  survive  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Good  sense  and 
common  humanity  have  generally  prevailed  over  these  two 
applications  of  the  theory.  But  in  foreign  policy  it  has  un- 
questionably dominated  modem  Toryism.  As  among  primitive 
invertebrates,  so  among  civilized  races  of  mankind,  it  is  only 
in  struggle  that  any  one  can  be  developed  to  its  highest  capacity. 
International  politics  should  therefore  be  a  system  of  perpetual 
antagonism.  It  is  only  in  war  that  we  can  develop  those 
vigorous  qualities  which  are  essential  to  human  as  to  animal 
progress.  Humanity  and  consideration  for  others  are  fiital  to 
that  success  in  the  internecine  strife,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  among  nations.  The  consideration  of 
evolutionary  Toryism  in  domestic  affiirs  is  postponed  to  the 
next  chapter.  It  is  here  necessary  only  to  deal  with  its  connec- 
tion with  what  is  called  Imperialism.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century^  unquestionably  combined  with  the  apparent  success 
of  Bismarck  to  revive  and  aggravate  egoism  in  foreign  policy. 

The  first  serious  suggestion  of  Imperialism  was  made  by 
Disraeli  in  1872.  Speaking  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  said  that 
'^self-government,  when  it  was  conceded,  ought  to  have  been 
conceded  as  part  of  a  great  policy  of  Imperial  consolidation. 
It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Imperial  tariflP  •  .  . 
and  by  a  military  code  which  should  have  precisely  defined  the 
means  and  the  responsibilities  by  which  the  Colonies  should  have 
been  defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country  should 
call  for  aid  fi-om  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  ought  further  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  institution  of  some  representative 
council  in  the  metropolis  which  would  have  brought  the  Colonies 
into  constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. ...  In  my  judgment,  no  Minister  in  this  country  will  do 
his  duty  who  neglects  any  opportimity  of  reconstructing  as  much 
as  possible  oiu*  colonial  Empire,  and  of  responding  to  those  distant 
sympathies  which  may  become  the  source  of  incalculable  strength 
and  happiness  to  this  land."  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  choose 
between  national  and  cosmopolitan  principles,  and  to  fight 
^^  against  Liberalism  on  the  continental  system."     Nothing  was 
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done  by  his  Ministry  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  Imperial  consolida- 
tion, except  the  addition  of  the  Imperial  title  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  and  the  abortive  attempt  to  federate  South  Africa. 
The  fight  against  cosmopolitanism  was  not  avoided,  and  the 
demonstrations  against  Russia  in  Turkey  and  Afghanistan 
showed  the  fisital  ease  with  which  large  conceptions  of  national 
importance  degenerate  into  vulgarity.  The  new  idea  of  Empire 
was  thus  early  identified  with  national  insolence  and  immorality. 

The  federation  of  self-governing  dominions  has  not  been  the 
most  striking  feature  of  Imperialist  policy  since  Disraeli.  In  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  four  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  square  miles  of  land  and  eighty-eight  millions  of 
human  beings  were  added  to  the  Empire,  and  of  the  latter 
only  two  millions  were  white  people.'  The  primary  object 
of  all  these  extensions  was  not  the  incorporation  of  free  peoples 
in  a  federal  imion,  but  the  subjugation  of  weak  peoples  for  the 
purposes  of  private  profit.  The  British  trader  and  the  British 
capitalist  who  wanted  security  for  his  foreign  investments  were 
the  pioneers  of  Empire,  and  in  South  Africa  they  succeeded,  not 
only  in  incorporating,  by  methods  often  worse  than  dubious,  races 
of  barbarians,  but  in  dragging  the  whole  British  people  into 
a  costly  war  for  the  annexation  of  two  civilized  Republics. 
Imperialism  has  not  of  set  purpose  extended  liberty  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  It  has  introduced  order  and  justice  into  some  un- 
settled tracks,  it  has  provided  capital  for  the  development  of 
neglected  natural  resources,  and  in  South  Africa  it  showed  how 
readily  it  would  subordinate  the  moral  to  the  material  interests  of 
Empire.  The  only  conspicuous  extensions  of  liberty  during  the 
period  of  expansion  have  been  made  by  Liberals,  and  in  South 
Africa  they  acted  in  the  face  of  almost  unanimous  protest  from 
the  Imperialist  party.  The  successes  of  Imperialism  have  been 
material. 

The  steady  deterioration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  ideals 
of  Imperialism   has  already   been  indicated.     Its  moral  &ilure 

>  J.  A.  Hobson's  Imperialism,  chap.  L ;  Meredith  Townsend  in 
Liberalism  and  the  Empire,  341. 
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is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  object  of  expansion  was  never 
in  any  case  moral.  Incidentally,  as  in  India,  Egypt,  and 
Nigeria,  an  enlightened  bureaucracy  has  avoided  the  blunders 
of  exploitation  and  oppression.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  our  rule  is  that  it  is  disinterested.  Little  has 
been  done,  even  in  India,  to  train  and  develop  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  natives,  and  it  is  only  in  the  'Liberal  reforms 
of  Lord  Morley  that  definite  steps  towards  self-government  have 
been  taken.  We  are  in  these  countries  frankly  to  maintain  order 
and  to  produce  wealth,  and  for  the  most  part  we  attempt  nothing 
else.  Benefits  to  the  natives  are  only  incidental  and  not  primary. 
Unquestionably  the  growth  of  the  Empire  has  extended  the 
advantages  of  civilization  to  backward  and  imcultivated  districts. 
But  it  has  been  promoted  by  the  zeal  of  the  investor  rather  than 
of  the  missionary.  The  enormous  growth  of  wealth  required 
new  fields  for  investment.  Visions  of  national  grandeur  were 
employed  to  direct  the  conmion  people  from  the  social  reforms 
which  would  have  reduced  this  wealth.  The  Press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  platform  united  to  represent  the  material  pursuit  of  gain 
as  a  disinterested  labour  on  behalf  of  humanity.  A  mist  of  moral 
enthusiasm  was  wrapped  about  the  crude  realities  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  private  persons  was 
disguised  in  the  trappings  of  national  magnificence.  Much 
honest  enthusiasm  was  thus  generated  which  commercial  and 
financial  magnates  turned  to  their  advantage.  But  in  the  face  of 
temptation  the  artificial  structure  collapsed.  National  egoism 
and  cupidity  have  now  converted  the  organization  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  blessings  into  an  organization  for  the  monopolizing 
of  profits.  The  Empire  is  to-day  regarded  by  Imperialists  as 
essentially  national,  and  not  as  essentially  international.  It  is 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  tariff  for  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign 
trader,  and  it  is  to  be  organized  as  a  gigantic  weapon  against 
those  nations  with  which,  for  the  time  being,  we  happen  to 
be  at  variance. 

Tliis  conception  of  Empire  has  grown  with  those  false  applica- 
tions of  evolutionary  theory  to  which  reference  has  been  previously 
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made.  The  objects  of  the  organization  of  the  State  having 
ceased  to  be  moral,  it  has  ceased  to  be  moral  in  its  methods  of 
working.  International  morality  is  flung  awaj  with  the  other 
rules  of  conduct,  and  material  success  becomes  the  scde  justifica- 
tion of  public  action.  ^  As  a  nation  we  are  brought  up  to  feel 
it  a  disgrace  to  succeed  by  £dsehood  ;  the  word  ^spy  '  conveys  in 
it  something  as  repulsive  as  slave.  We  will  keep  hammering  away 
with  the  conviction  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  truth 
alwajrs  wins  in  the  long  run.  These  pretty  little  sentences  do 
well  enough  for  a  child's  pocket-book,  but  the  man  who  acts 
upon  them  in  war  had  better  sheathe  his  sword  for  ever."  '  Out 
of  success,  by  whatever  methods  it  may  be  achieved,  this  school 
proposes  to  acquire  the  desirable  human  qualities.  By  war&re, 
and  warfare  only,  whether  it  be  military  or  diplomatic,  is  it 
possible  for  a  people  to  develop  and  to  retain  strength,  courage, 
and  resource.  Those  nations  which  survive  in  this  perpetual  con- 
flict are  presumed,  in  the  Darwinian  phrase,  to  be  the  ^^  fittest." 
Survival  justifies  itself.  Success  is  the  test  of  virtue,  and  the 
steps  by  which  it  is  obtained  may  be  safely  ignored.  The  gross 
fallacies  of  this  process  of  argument  have  been  sufficiently  dealt 
with  by  other  hands.^  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  suggest  the 
Liberal  answer.  A  State  is  not  an  individual.  It  is  simply  an 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  a  human  society,  or  aggregation  of 
human  beings.  The  morals  of  a  State  are  nothing  but  the 
morals  of  its  individual  members.  To  say  that  morality  must  be 
observed  by  those  members  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  but 
not  in  their  collective  dealings  with  the  members  of  other  States, 
is  to  weaken  private  and  not  public  morality.  Public  morality 
is  not  distinguishable  from  private.  The  man  who  abstains  from 
stealing  his  neighbour's  goods  cannot,  without  personal  deteriora- 
tion, join  his  neighbours  in  appropriating  the  territory  of  another 

*  Lord  Wolseley's  Soldier's  Pocket  Book,  His  lordship  would  prob- 
ably not  poison  his  enemy's  wells,  or  burn  him  alive,  or  kill  him  with 
explosive  buUetSi  or  massacre  his  women  and  children.    But  why  not  ? 

■  See,  for  instance,  L.  T.  Hobhouse's  Democracy  and  Reaction  ;  ].  A. 
Hobson's  Imperialism  J*  and  Norman  Angell's  Great  Illusion. 
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nation.  Morality  has  gradually  spread  from  organizations  within 
the  State  till  it  includes  all  persons  within  the  State.  In  the 
remote  past,  morality  was  observed  only  in  dealings  between 
members  of  the  same  family.  Strangers  took  their  chance.  At 
a  later  date  it  was  extended  to  the  tribe,  or  the  village,  or  the 
Church,  and  finally  to  all  subjects  of  the  same  central  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  for  stopping  the  operation  of  moral 
rules  at  the  Straits  of  Dover,  that  would  not  prevent  an  English- 
man from  dealing  honourably  with  a  Scotchman,  or  a  Churchman 
from  dealing  honourably  with  a  Dissenter.  Morality  must  be 
universal,  or  it  ceases  to  be  morality.  The  argument  thus  out- 
lined must  be  fatal  to  evolutionary  Imperialism.  Qualities 
cannot  be  developed  in  nations.  They  can  only  be  developed  in 
the  individuals  who  compose  those  nations.  To  speak  of  a  strong 
and  virile  State  is  to  obscure  the  issue.  Strong  and  virile  States 
can  only  be  those  which  are  maintained  by.  strong  and  virile 
human  beings.  States  which  ^  survive  "  by  the  exercise  of  force 
and  fraud  can  only  be  those  whose  subjects  have  ceased  to  dislike 
force  and  fraud.  In  other  words,  the  evolution  of  the  individual 
and  the  evolution  of  the  State  cannot  proceed  upon  difikrent  lines. 
Man  has  now  reached  a  point  of  development  where  mere  brute 
strength  has  ceased  to  be  a  desirable  quality.  The  test  of  a  man 
is  always  a  moral  test  We  have  evolved  morality.  If  we 
formally  reject  morality  in  our  use  of  the  State,  for  the  express 
purpose,  as  it  were,  of  ^^  breeding  it  out,"  we  deliberately  turn 
back  the  course  of  human  evolution.  The  State  will  react  upon 
the  individual,  and  the  individual  will  su£Fer.  We  cannot  select 
certain  qualities  for  individuals,  and  certain  others  for  States,  and 
suppose  that  evolution  can  be  directed  towards  the  development 
of  both  together. 

British  Imperialism,  thus  strengthening  its  natural  tendency  to 
egoism  by  the  assimilation  of  scientific  theory,  has  been  only  a 
local  manifestation  of  an  almost  universal  tendency.  The  career 
of  Bismarck  in  Germany  formed  an  excellent  example  of  the 
operation  of  the  same  principles.  Germany  consolidated,  France 
and  Austria  humiliated,  and  territory  snatched  from  France  and 
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Denmark  have  invested  the  gospel  of  ^  State  might  is  State 
right  **  with  a  lustre  which  conceals  the  deterioration  of  private 
morals,  the  distresses  of  the  common  people,  and  the  profound 
social  unrest,  which  this  costly  parade  has  brought  in  its  train. 
Men   and   women   as   individuals   may   sometimes   escape    the 
Nemesis  which  waits  on  immorality.     Nations  can  never  die,  and 
the  debt  incurred  by  one  generation  must  always  be  paid  by  its 
successor.     Only  a  short  view  of  German  history  can  fiiil  to  see 
the  dangers  which  the  policy  of  Bismarck  has  brought  upon  his 
country.     The  reaction  of  Russian  policy  upon  the  internal  state 
of  Russia  is  more  obvious,  and  the  case  of  Great  Britain  is  hardly 
less  clear.     But  for  the  moment,  Imperialism  is  the  fashion  at 
home  and  abroad.    The  earth  is  parcelled  out  among  the  Powers. 
England,  Germany,  and   France   share    Africa  between  than. 
Austria  covets  and  by  instalments  obtains  territory  in  the  Balkans. 
Russia  is  thrust  out  of  Manchuria,  and  compensates  herself  in 
Mongolia    and    Persia.     All    join    in    wresting  concessions  of 
territory  and  financial  opportunities  from  China,  and  even  the 
United  States  takes  her  colonies  from  Spain.     In  all  parts  of  the 
earth  the  Powers  are  thus  brought  into  new  competition.     The 
Balance  of  Power    is   revived,  but    for  investors   and   not  for 
dynasties.     The  struggle    is    for    opportunities  for   the  private 
acquisition  of  wealth,  rather  than  opportimities  for  the  public 
control  of  territory.     But  the  result  is  the  same.     Obligations 
are  indefinitely  extended.     The  risks  of  conflict  are  indefinitely 
increased.     The  burden  of  armaments  grows  larger  every  year. 
The  common  people  are   more   and  more  removed   from  the 
decision  of  the  most  far-reaching  public   questions,  and  know 
little  more  of  the  things  which  may  decide  their  fate  than  is 
forced  upon  them  by  the  weight  of  their  taxes  and  the  advice 
which  they  receive  from  their  governors  for  the  direction  of  their 
national  antipathies. 

British  Imperialism  came  to  a  head  in  the  South  African  War. 
Since  the  troubles  of  1880  the  condition  of  the  Transvaal  had 
greatly  changed.  The  discovery  of  gold  had  caused  an  enormous 
flow  of  immigrants,  mostly  of  British  descent.     The  govern- 
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ment  remained  in  the  hands  of  more  primitive  men,  who  resented 
the  intrusion  of  this  foreign  and  industrial  population.  Paul 
Kruger,  the  last  President,  was  a  stubborn  member  of  the  old 
school,  and  while  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  own  coimtry- 
men,  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  necessity  for  new  ideas 
and  new  institutions  which  the  new  economic  conditions  had 
produced.  The  older  men,  who  had  not  forgotten  how  they  had 
wrested  their  independence  out  of  the  unwilling  hands  of  England, 
were  being  steadily  overtaken  by  men  of  wider  views,  who  saw 
clearly  enough  that  independence  could  not  be  maintained  for 
ever  on  the  basis  of  racial  distinctions.  Government  could  not  be 
kept  for  ever  in  the  hands  of  Dutch  agriculturists,  when  the  most 
vigorous,  the  best  educated,  and  almost  the  most  numerous  section 
of  the  community  were  British  industrialists.  The  existing 
sjrstem  was  the  system  which  produced  our  Irish  problem.  But 
in  the  Transvaal  the  problem  was  neither  so  old  nor  so  acute  as 
in  Ireland,  and  there  was  no  question  that  time  would  have 
remedied  all  the  grievances  of  the  Outlanders.  The  conflict  of 
the  two  races  would  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  would  have 
ended  in  the  Transvaal,  as  it  had  ended  long  before  in  Cape 
Colony,  in  amicable  adjustment.  The  disease  would  have  run 
its  coiu'se.  But  the  folly  of  British  Imperialism  preferred  a 
surgical  operation.  The  Outlanders  who  agitated  for  reforms  of 
the  franchise,  of  taxation,  and  of  the  judicial  system,  were  used 
for  purposes  other  than  their  own.  A  group  of  South  African 
politicians,  headed  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  a  genuine,  if  unscrupulous 
Imperialist,  and  including  several  financial  magnates,  whose 
interest  in  the  Empire  was  pecuniary  rather  than  hereditary, 
determined  to  use  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  Outlanders  as 
weapons  for  the  destruction  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Rhodes 
was  determined,  at  all  costs,  to  unite  South  Africa  under  the 
British  flag.  His  less  enthusiastic  associates  wanted  to  control 
the  Transvaal  Government  in  their  own  interest,  and  they  knew 
that  they  could  not  control  it  unless  it  was  made  British.  There- 
fore they  took  steps  to  provoke  a  war  which  should  end  in  the 
annexation  of  the  Republic. 
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Case  for  armed  interference  by  Great  Britain  there  was  none. 
The  Convention  of  1884,  which  reserved  to  her  some  rights 
in  connection  with  foreign  afiairs,  was  intended  to  leave  the 
Transvaal  independent  in  domestic  matters.  Undoubtedly  she 
might  have  interfered  on  behalf  of  her  own  subjects,  if  they  had 
sufiered  gross  oppression.  But  they  had  not.  They  had  entered 
the  country  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  many  of  them  had  acquired 
enormous  wealth.  They  were  denied  the  franchise,  which  they 
ought  to  have  possessed.  But  disfranchisement  had  not  exposed 
them  to  peculiar  hardships,  and  the  current  of  opinion  among  the 
Dutch  was  setting  steadily  in  their  favour.  Taxation,  though 
heavy,  was  not  ruinous.  Justice,  though  generally  slovenly  and 
sometimes  corrupt,  was  no  worse  than  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  general  condition  of  the  Outlanders  was 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  English 
people  before  1832,  and  no  grievance  was  so  intolerable  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  wait  until  the  old  governing  class  of  Dutch 
was  replaced  by  the  new.  There  was  ample  reason  for  political 
pressure  from  within.  There  was  ample  reason  for  diplomatic 
representations  from  without.  There  was  no  reason  for  armed 
force  either  within  or  without.' 

Having  no  case  for  war  on  the  merits,  the  Imperial  and 
financial  politicians  proceeded  to  manu&cture  one  for  themselves. 
A  systematic  campaign  of  calumny  against  the  Transvaal 
Government  was  begun  in  the  African  and  British  new^pers, 
every  abuse  was  exaggerated,  and  every  incident  misinterpreted. 
The  climax  was  reached  at  the  end  of  1895,  when,  with  the 
connivance  of  Rhodes,  Dr.  Jameson  led  a  small  party  of  invaders 
into  the  Transvaal.  This  expedition,  as  wicked  a  violation  of 
State  rights  as  has  ever  been  made,  was  designed  expressly  to 
provoke  rebellion  and  intervention.  It  was  invested  with  all  the 
splendour  of  a  war  for  liberty,  and  a  forged  invitation  had  been 

'  See  Fitzpatrick's  Transvaal  from  Within ;  Sir  E.  T.  Cook's  Rights 
and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War;  Mr.  Bryce's  Impressions  of  South 
Africa;  and  Sir  Francis  Younghusband's  South  Africa  of  To^ay  (1897), 
346,250. 
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prepared  some  weeks  before,  to  be  discharged  at  the  critical 
moment,  which  represented  that  the  honour  of  English  women 
in  Johannesburg  was  in  danger  from  the  Dutch.  The  Raid  met 
with  the  fate  which  its  vicious  inspiration  and  the  foul  lie  which 
accompanied  it  deserved.  The  final  effect  of  it  was  to  destroy 
all  the  moral  authority  of  the  British  Government,  and  to 
convince  even  the  Dutch  Reformers  that  they  could  only 
maintain  their  independence  by  force  of  arms.  When  Mn 
Chamberlain  publicly  declared  that  Rhodes  had  done  nothing 
inconsistent  with  honour,  and,  in  the  course  of  further  negotia- 
tions about  the  franchise,  revived  the  obnoxious  term  ^^  suzerainty," 
all  chance  of  peace  had  gone.  The  Dutch  were  consolidated 
against  the  English  as  the  French  hsul  been  consolidated  in  1793, 
reform  was  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  patriotism,  and  diplo- 
matic language  was  received  with  suspicion  as  proceeding  from  a 
hopelessly  corrupt  and  tainted  source.  War  began  in  1899,  and 
ended,  after  a  display  of  energy  and  resource  by  the  enemy  which 
none  of  our  responsible  statesmen  had  expected,  in  the  annexation 
of  both  the  Republics. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  of  little  importance  for  this  book. 
A  Liberal,  who  witnessed  this  display  of  national  egoism,  with  its 
boastful  beginnings,  its  slovenly  neglect  of  preparations  for  its  own 
work,  the  bestial  ferocity  of  language  with  which  it  assailed  its 
enemy,  and  its  hysterical  exultation  at  its  final  triumph,  can  find 
no  pleasure  in  the  recollection  of  it.  Posterity  will  pass  its  final 
judgment  in  its  own  time,  and  if  it  sees  virtue  in  the  conduct  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  field  and  in  the  colonial  zeal  for  the  common 
interest  of  the  Empire,  it  will  doubtless  see  more  in  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  Dutch  and  in  the  devotion  with  which  the  people  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  sacrificed  life,  property,  and  independence 
in  a  cause  which  was  not  their  own.  The  actual  event  was 
probably  more  beneficial  to  us  than  either  the  thorough  defeat 
which  our  vanity  deserved,  or  the  easy  and  overwhelming  triumph 
which  it  anticipated,  would  have  been.  The  one  might  have 
broken  up  the  Empire.  The  other  might  have  led  us  into 
further  exploits  of  the  same  kind,  which  could  only  have  ended  in 

21 
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our  final  overthrow.  Tlie  chastisement  was  serious  enough  to 
reform  without  destroying.  The  violent  emotions  produced  by 
the  war,  and  the  distress  consequent  on  its  waste  of  life  and 
treasure,  roused  the  common  people,  whose  attention  had  been 
diverted  by  conceptions  of  Imperial  magnificence  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  once  more  to  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
afiairs.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  fighting  the  reaction  had 
begun,  and  when  the  Imperialists  were  driven  out  of  office  in 
1905,  it  was  the  despised  and  discredited  Pro-Boer,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  their  successors. 

Before  this  change  of  Government,  Toryism  had  completed  its 
course  of  reaction.  Its  government  of  Ireland  had  finally  broken 
down.  The  system  of  Local  Government  by  County  Coimcils, 
rejected  in  1888,  was  established  in  1898,  and  in  1904  British 
credit  was  pledged  to  secure  the  extinction  of  landlordism  by 
purchase.  But  if  Tory  government  of  Ireland  had  become  little 
more  than  the  tardy  application  of  Liberal  principles,  its  govern- 
ment of  England  remained  its  own.  In  1902  fresh  vigour  was 
given  by  the  Education  Act  to  the  Established  Church  and  its  itch 
for  instructing  the  children  of  Dissenters  in  its  own  dogmas.  In 
1904  the  drink  trade  procured  a  Licensing  Act,  which  gave  it  a 
new  legal  property  in  its  opportimities  for  demoralizing  the 
people,  by  making  it  impossible  to  abolish  superfluous  public- 
houses  except  on  payment  of  compensation  out  of  a  limited  fund. 
In  1903  Imperialism  came  to  its  natural  end,  by  proposing  to 
revive  the  old  system  of  Protection,  with  a  preference  to  the 
Colonies  as  against  foreign  countries.  This  was  partly  a  Tory 
way  of  dealing  with  economic  distress,  and  it  has  unquestionably 
appealed  to  honest  as  well  as  to  corrupt  sentiment.  But  its 
essential  principles  are  national  jealousy  against  foreign  peoples, 
and  the  abuse  of  the  common  people  by  the  plutocracy.  To  both 
these  Liberalism  found  itself  in  1903  in  direct  opposition.  Tariff 
Reform  involved  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which  would  press 
most  hardly  on  the  poor,  it  involved  the  control  of  tariffs  by 
vested  interests  of  landlords  and  manufacturers,  and,  less  certainly, 
of   Trade  Unionists.     There   was  nothing    in    it  which    dis- 
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tinguished  it  in  essence  from  the  old  Protection,  and  Liberalism 
was,  in  this  line  of  attack,  reinforced  by  the  Conservatism  which 
had  grown  around  Free  Trade.  A  last  provocation  to  the 
working  classes  had  been  given  by  judicial  decisions,  which 
construed  the  legislation  of  thirty  years  before  to  deprive  the 
Trade  Unions  of  their  powers  of  peaceful  picketing,  and  exposed 
their  accumulated  funds  to  actions  for  damages  for  wrongs  done 
by  their  agents  during  trade  disputes.  Trade  Union  activity  was 
thus  stimulated.  The  new  Labour  Party  came  into  existence, 
and  joined  with  the  opponents  of  Tory  Imperialism,  the  Noncon- 
formists alienated  by  the  Education  Act,  the  people  of  all  classes 
who  had  been  offended  by  the  Licensing  Act,  the  Conservative 
Free  Traders,  and  those  who  were  anxious  to  resume  the  work  of 
economic  reconstruction,  to  overwhelm  the  Tory  Party  at  the 
General  Election. 


CHAPTER  XI 

UBERALISM  SINCE   1906 

The  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government  which  came  into  power 
in  1906  was  the  policy  of  those  who  had  followed  the  old  course 
during  the  Imperialist  reaction.  The  general  principles  laid  down 
by  the  new  Prime  Minister  did  not  difier  substantially  from  those 
of  Gladstone,  though  the  problems  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
were  not  precisely  the  same.  His  argument  against  Tariff 
Reform  was  inspired  by  the  same  zeal  for  personal  freedom  as 
those  which  he  used  against  Chinese  Labour,  the  Education  Act, 
and  aggression  in  South  Africa.  It  was  a  conflict  between  habits 
of  mind,  and  not  a  difference  of  opinion.  Protection  placed  the 
common  people  at  the  mercy  of  capitalists  and  landlords,  and 
increased  the  political  power  of  plutocracy.  Chinese  labour 
established  an  industrial  S)rstem,  which  had  for  its  primary  object, 
not  the  well-being  of  all  its  members,  but  the  increase  of  the 
profits  of  capitaL  The  Education  Act  subjected  large  numbers 
of  Nonconformists  to  the  domination  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  instruction  of  their  children.  The  Boer  War  was  a  brutal 
interference  with  the  national  concerns  of  a  foreign  race.  The 
Liberal  attack  on  the  Imperialist  position  was  thus  general  and 
not  particular.  Liberak  in  this  matter  were  not  fighting  a  single 
proposal,  but  a  whole  spirit  and  tone  of  policy  and  administration 
and  legislation.  ^*  These  fiscal  proposals  were  saturated,  as  the 
whole  of  the  present  Government  had  been  found  to  be,  with 
restriction  against  freedom,  with  inequality  between  trade  and 
trade,  with  injustice  towards  the  community  of  consumers,  with 
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privilege  and  monopoly,  with  jealousy  and  unfriendliness  towards 
other  nations.  They  were  essentially  part  of  a  retrograde  and 
anti-democratic  system."'  It  was  this  clear  sight  of  the  real 
issues  of  the  moment  which  extinguished  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
brought  back  the  Liberak  who  had  supposed  they  could  at  once 
support  the  Boer  War  and  retain  Liberal  habits  of  mind  in 
domestic  affiurs.  The  great  social  currents  which  had  rvat 
strong  until  Home  Rule  produced  a  temporary  diversion  had 
once  more  gathered  head,  and  those  who  suggested  that  the 
Liberal  party  could  take  a  clean  slate,  and  ignore  the  writings  of 
its  predecessors,  were  sharply  reminded  by  the  result  of  the 
election  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  up  the  tale  where  it  had 
been  interrupted  twenty  years  before.  When  the  flood  of  war 
had  subsided,  the  social  stream  was  found  running  in  the  channel 
which  it  had  followed  since  the  French  Revolution.  The  bad 
memories  of  Ireland  were  not  effaced.  The  problems  of  industry 
were  more  urgent  than  ever.  The  pent-up  hopes  of  women 
broke  free.  Nonconformity  once  more  demanded  relief  from 
sectarian  domination.  Only  those  could  deal  with  the  new 
situation  who  had  not  tried  to  forget  how  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  the  old.  Lord  Rosebery,  punting  about  for 
a  new  course,  grounded  on  the  shallows,  and  was  left  behind. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  holding  on  the  old  course  through  the 
storm,  found  himself  afloat,  and  set  for  a  prosperous  journey. 

Much  of  the  Liberal  work  done  since  1905  has  consisted  in 
the  undoing  of  the  work  of  reactionary  Toryism.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  close  of  the  French  War,  Liberalism  has  found 
itself  engaged  in  maintaining  establishments,  and  in  leading  the 
people  to  reoccupy  positions  which  they  have  evacuated.  Free 
Trade  is  a  purely  negative  policy,  and  means  nothing  but  keeping 
the  ground  clear  for  economic  reconstruction.  The  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  Education  and  Licensing  Reform  would  at  best  have 
done  no  more  than  restore  the  social  values  which  had  been 
established   in   the  previous  century.    The   extension  of  self- 

'  Sir    Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  Speeches  reprinted  from    the 
Times,  167. 
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government  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  undid^ 
so  fiir  as  it  could  be  undone,  the  war,  and  restored  freedom.' 
The  abolition  of  Chinese  Labour  was  a  complete  reversal  of 
a  policy  only  a  few  years  old.  The  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906 
put  Trade  Unions  in  the  legal  position  which  they  had  occupied 
without  question  for  twenty  years  after  1874.3  All  this  work 
of  restoration  hampered  the  Government  in  its  positive 
work,  and  when  it  ought  to  have  been  free  to  deal  with  the 
peculiar  problems  of  its  own  day,  it  was  forced  to  wait  while  it 
resettled  those  of  a  previous  generation.  The  nipst  original 
work  of  the  new  Liberalism  has  been  economic.  What  most 
distinguishes  the  Governments  which  have  held  office  since 
1906  is  the  degree  to  which  they  have  interfered  with  the 
economic  structure  of  society  in  order  to  give  greater  freedom 
to  the  poorer  classes.  This  work  was  begun  under  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  since  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  relieved 
Mr.  Asquith  of  the  duty  of  inspiring  his  followers  with  new 
ideas,  has  been  controlled  and  directed  by  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  Budget  of  1909,  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  Wages 
Boards  Act,  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act,  the  Education 
(Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  and  the  Insurance  Act  have  all  one 
feature  in  common,  the  use  of  State  machinery  for  the  active 
assistance  of  the  economically  weak."*  The  principle  of  the 
Factory  Acts  has  been  extended  into  projects  for  Social  Reform, 
the  number  and  variety  of  which  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
increased.    Burke's  test  of  convenience  is  applied  even  to  the 

'  It  has  been  suggested  that  without  the  war  this  would  have  been 
impossible.  Even  if  this  were  true,  the  case  against  the  war  would 
still  stand.  Material  success  cannot  be  balanced  against  morality.  It 
might  similarly  be  argued  that  an  eruption  on  the  skin  is  a  good  thing, 
because  it  rids  the  body  of  poisonous  matter.  Clean  living  would  have 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  the  poison,  and  made  the  violent  means 
of  discharge  unnecessary. 

*  The  questions  of  limiting  the  number  of  "  pickets,"  and  of  making 
Unions  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  their  central  executive  com- 
mittees are  not  yet  finally  settled.  The  Acts  of  1871  and  1874  did  not, 
I  think  contemplate  an  absolute  immunity. 
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right  of  property.  ^  Private  property  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man ;  its  incidents  are  considered 
and  settled  by  the  common  modern  criterion  of  all  these 
matters — to  wit,  the  balance  of  social  advantage.**  > 

This  growth  of  the  importance  attached  to  economic  problenu 
has  appeared  sudden  only  to  those  who  have  been  at  once  deaf  to 
the  warnings  of  history  and  without  experience  of  personal 
hardship.  The  dangers  once  expected  from  extensions  of  the 
franchise  had  receded  from  the  view  of  a  plutocracy  and  a 
middle  class,  which  had  contemplated  for  twenty  years  a  common 
people  dazzled  by  visions  of  national  greatness.^  The  clamour 
with  which  these  disposing  classes  greeted  the  new  democracy  in 
1906  expressed  the  natural  dismay  of  those  who  had  thought 
that  they  could  always  manage  the  people  as  they  pleased,  and 
now  realized,  in  the  presence  of  forty  working  men  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  people  were  going  to  manage 
themselves.  Gladstone's  concentration  upon  Ireland  had  delayed 
this  advent  But  for  his  adoption  of  Home  Rule,  the  new  policy, 
already  suggested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  would  have  been  incor- 
porated in  practical  Liberalism  at  least  fifteen  years  earlier.  It 
was  not  made  less  ominous  by  the  postponement  Economic  s 
discontent  was  both  more  bitter  and  more  articulate  in  1906  than 
it  would  have  been  in  1891.  The  Trade  Unions  had  been  ' 
roused  by  hostile  judicial  decisions.  The  political  organizations 
of  workmen  were  perfected,  and  the  Trade  Unions  and  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  worked  in  harmony.  The  workmen 
formed  a  distinct  party  of  their  own,  and  several  of  their  repre- 

'  Lord  Morley's  Miscellanies,  iv.  311.  The  same  principles  are  of 
course  being  applied  in  all  civilized  countries.  See  Mr.  Jethro  Brown's 
Underlying  Principles  of  Modem  Legislation. 

*  In  a  very  remarkable  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January, 
1912,  an  anonymous  writer  declares  that  the  better  sort  of  workmen  are 
now  not  merely  politically,  but  actually,  in  character  and  ability,  the 
superiors  of  the  middle  class.  The  shameless  ignorance  and  hostility 
to  ideas,  which  he  discovers  in  the  latter,  are  due  partly  to  the  increase 
of  luxury  and  partly  to  the  public-school  system.  The  reform  of  the 
latter,  which  is  now  in  progress,  is  probably  as  urgent  a  need  of  the 
middle,  as  industrial  insurance  is  of  the  working  class. 
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sentatives  were  of  definitely  Socialist  opinions.  Outside  the 
working  classes  the  public  mind  had  been  directed  more  and 
more  to  the  study  of  industrial  problems*  The  Fabian  Society 
had  been  active  for  twenty  years,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb 
were  only  the  most  industrious  of  the  many  investigators  who 
were  establishing  a  historical  and  sciendiic  case  for  reform.  All 
this  improvement  of  machinery  marched  with  an  increase  in 
actual  distress.  The  war  added  not  only  to  the  temporary,  but 
also  to  the  permanent  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  not  merely  by 
accumulating  debt,  but  by  increasing  the  expenditure  on 
armaments  which  an  immoral  policy  required  for  its  defence. 
The  dislocation  of  industry,  which  always  follows  a  war,  had 
brought  insecurity  to  many  and  destitution  to  not  a  few.  Casual 
labour  was  more  general,  and  sweating  not  less  than  at  any 
previous  period.  In  every  direction  distress  and  discontent  had 
increased,  and  the  political  machinery  was  now  adapted  to  the 
direct  and  articulate  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  common 
people.  The  Parliament  of  1906  represented  the  desire  of 
the  masses  to  fit  their  conditions  of  life  to  their  own  capacity 
for  growth. 

Liberals  were  bound  to  apply  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
in  a  new  way,  and  it  savoiu^  of  pedantry  to  accuse  Liberal 
^economists  of  1906  of  having  departed  from  the  principles  of 
-^Liberal  economists  of  1846.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  say 
that  a  positive  policy  of  constant  interference  is  the  same  as  a 
negative  policy  of  constant  abstention,  it  is  true  that  the 
mental  habit  at  the  back  of  the  one  is  identical  with  that  at  the 
back  of  the  other.  Both  aim  at  emancipating  the  individual 
from  the  things  which  prevent  him  from  developing  his  natural 
capacities.  The  Manchester  School  saw  only  the  fetters  which 
directly  impeded  him.  The  modern  Liberal  sees  also  the  want  of 
the  positive  aids  without  which  he  is  only  half  free.  ^  Of  all  the 
obstacles  which  obstruct  men's  advance  towards  good  living,  and 
of  all  the  evils  with  which  politics  can  help  to  deal,  there  is  no 
obstacle  more  formidable  and  no  evil  more  grave  than  poverty.  •  •  • 
Our  first  principle  leads  clearly  and  directly  to  a  policy  of  social 
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reform.  Whoever  admits  that  the  duty  of  the  State  is  to  secure, 
so  &r  as  it  is  able,  the  fullest  opportunities  to  lead  the  best  life, 
cannot  refuse  to  accept  the  further  proposition,  that  to  lessen  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  to  lighten  its  effects  are  essential  parts  of  a 
right  policy  of  State  action.''  ^  Poverty  cripples  the  individual  in 
many  wajrs.  It  deprives  him  of  mobility,  so  that  he  cannot  travel 
freely  in  search  of  employment.  It  prevents  him  from  accumu- 
lating reserves  for  times  or  emergency,  so  that  a  depression  in 
trade  or  an  illness  of  a  month's  duration  may  drive  an  honest  and 
industrious  man  with  his  wife  and  family  to  the  workhouse,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  him  ever  again  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  independent  labour.  It  disables  him  from  saving  enough 
to  keep  himself  in  his  old  age,  and  thus  makes  him  either  an 
additional  burden  on  his  children  or  a  charge  upon  the  ratepayers. 
If  bad  enough,  it  permanently  reduces  his  bodily,  mental,  and 
moral  efficiency,  stunts  his  faculties,  prevents  the  full  development 
of  his  children,  and  creates  disease,  vice,  and  crime  in  himself 
and  his  descendants.  The  diseases,  the  temporary  losses  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  fluctuations  in  income  which,  to  a  man  of 
substantial  means,  may  never  be,  and  cannot  immediately  be 
disastrous,  often  involve  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  wage- 
earner,  the  complete  destruction  of  everything  which  makes 
life  worth  living.  No  one  who  seriously  believes  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  society  to  secure  freedom  of  growth  to  every  one  of  its 
members  can  doubt  that  it  is  its  duty  to  mitigate,  so  far  as  it  is 
able,  those  consequences  of  poverty  which  no  degree  of  thrift, 
enterprise,  or  fortitude  can  avert. 

To  this  end  the  economic  reforms  of  the  new  Liberalism  have 
been  directed.  The  Labour  Exchanges  Act  did  not  furnish  work 
for  alL  It  provided  facilities  for  obtaining  work  for  all  who 
sought  for  it.  The  workman  is  no  longer  left  to  scramble  about 
for  fresh  employment.  He  goes  to  a  public  office,  where  he 
learns  what  posts  are  vacant,  and  is  put  in  touch  with  those  who 
may  be  willing  to  employ  him.  No  man  can  now  complain  that 
because  he  cannot  affi^rd  to  travel  in  search  of  work,  or  to  delay 

'  Herbert  Samuel's  LdbcraUsm,  8,  ii. 
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for  more  than  a  day  or  two  before  he  finds  it,  he  has  sufiered  a 
permanent  deterioration  in  health  or  character.  If  this  Act  can 
eliminate  the  evils  of  casual  and  irregular  labour,  it  will  have 
enormously  increased  individual  liberty  for  growth.'  The  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  working-class 
families  what  was  to  many  an  intolerable  burden.  Before  the 
Act  came  into  force  some  thousands  of  men  and  women,  from  no 
cause  but  the  lapse  of  time,  became  incapable  of  supporting  them- 
selves. The  alternatives  were  the  workhouse  and  the  generosity 
of  their  children.  The  first  meant  a  loss  of  independence  for 
themselves,  the  second  a  fetter  upon  the  freedom  of  their  relations. 
In  the  absence  of  sickness  requiring  hospital  treatment,  the  pension 
of  five  shillings  a  week  is  generally  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  pensioner  and  the  efficiency  of  the  children.  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  extending  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Acts  of  1896  and  1900,  insures  the  working  people  against 
accident  as  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  insures  them  against  age, 
and  the  Insurance  Act  against  sickness  and  unemployment  due  to 
causes  beyond  their  control.  So  the  Act  providing  for  the  feeding 
of  necessitous  children  in  public  schools  aims  at  preventing  the 
permanent  deterioration  of  body  and  character  which  is  produced 
by  inadequate  nourishment  in  the  early  years  of  life.  So  the 
Wage  Boards  Act  and  the  Miners'  Minimum  Wage  Act  estab- 
lished machinery  for  fixing  a  wage  in  certain  employments  which, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  each  trade,  would  insure 
that  the  wage-earner  should  enjoy  a  reasonable  standard  of  health 
and  comfort  All  these  measures  are  based  upon  the  same 
principle,  that  absolute  liberty  of  the  individual  meant  the 
degradation,  if  not  the  destruction,  or  many  individuals  who 
were  poor.  There  can  be  no  equal  chance  of  growth  so  long  as 
accidents  which  cannot  be  averted,  by  any  effort  of  the  individual, 
may  permanently  impair  his  natural  capacity.    Social  reform  is 

*  The  Labour  Exchange  at  Liverpool  has  actually  decasualized  the 
whole  of  the  system  of  dock  labour  in  that  port  Credit  for  this  is  due 
to  Mr.  Rowland  Williams,  of  the  Exchange,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  D.  Holt, 
a  local  shipowner.  The  machinery  established  by  the  Act  has  done 
what  private  effort  had  for  a  generation  found  beyond  its  strength. 
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justified  as  a  national  army  is  justified.  It  is  a  sjrstem  of  common 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  common  protection.  What  Mr. 
Churchill  said  of  insurance  may  be  said  of  all  these  economic 
projects :  ^  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  use  the  strength  and  the 
resources  of  the  State  to  arrest  the  ghasdy  waste,  not  merely  of 
human  happiness,  but  of  national  health  and  strength,  which 
follows  when  a  working  man's  home,  which  has  taken  him 
years  to  get  together,  is  broken  up  and  scattered  through  a  long 
spell  of  unemployment,  or  when,  through  the  death,  the  sick- 
ness, or  the  invalidity  of  the  bread-winner,  the  frail  boat  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  fiunily  are  embarked  founders,  and  the  women 
and  children  are  left  to  struggle  helplessly  on  the  dark  waters  of  a 
friendless  world.''  >  The  conception  ot  society  is  no  longer  that 
of  an  extended  procession,  the  strongest  pushing  on  to  the  full 
limit  of  their  powers,  while  the  country  to  the  rear  is  strewn  with 
the  sick  and  injured.  It  is  that  of  a  compact  army,  every  man  of 
which  has  to  be  brought  in,  with  a  sufficient  organization  of 
waggons  and  ambulances  to  pick  up  all  the  stragglers. 

This  elaboration  of  the  system  of  protection  is  not  inconsistent 
with  such  competition  as  is  necessary  for  the  development  01 
character,  and  for  the  production  of  the  wealth  which  is  so 
distributed  among  the  members  of  society.  It  is  not  Socialism. 
It  is  not  a  system  of  doles.  It  removes  only  some  of  the  risks  or 
failure,  and  only  those  which  are  beyond  individual  control.  No 
man  is  made  less  thrifty  because  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  will 
receive  five  shillings  a  week.  No  man  works  the  better  for 
knowing  that  if  he  is  ever  ill  for  a  month  he  and  his  family  will 
never  be  tree  again,  or  will  work  the  worse  for  knowing  that  his 
home  will  be  kept  together  until  he  is  able  once  more  to  support 
it  by  his  own  exertions.  No  woman  gets  any  virtue  out  of 
working  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  seven  days  a  week,  with  the 
knowledge  that  even  then  she  will  not  earn  enough  to  keep 
herself  in  food  and  clothing  without  recourse  to  charity  or 
prostitution,  and  her  character  will  not  be  deteriorated  when  a 

'  Liberalism  and  the  Social  Problem,  316.    These  speeches  are  by  far 
the  best  expression  of  the  philosophy  of  the  new  Liberalism. 
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level  is  fixed  below  which  her  wages  cannot  £dl.  The  benefit  of 
competition  remains.  The  disasters  inevitably  attendant  on  it 
are  averted*  The  poorer  people  no  longer  wrestle  on  the  brink 
of  an  unfenced  precipice.  ^  I  do  not  want  to  see  impaired  the 
vigour  of  competition,  but  we  can  do  much  4a^  miHgajy  the 
consequences  of  failure.  We  want  to  draw  a  line  below  which  we 
win  not  aitow  persons  to  live  and  labour,  yet  above  which  they 
may  compete  with  all  the  strength  of  their  manhood.  We  want 
to  have  free  competition  upwards;  we  decline  to  allow  free 
competition  to  run  downwards.  We  do  not  want  to  pull  down 
the  structures  of  science  and  civilization,  but  to  spread  a  net  over 
the  abyss."  I  ^It  is  clear  that  the  unlimited  and  uncontrolled 
struggle  of  wages  spells  anarchy  almost  as  painful  in  its  efiects  as 
the  unlimited  and  uncontrolled  competition  of  physical  force  in 
our  streets  and  highways.  What  is  to  be  the  remedy  ?  What, 
using  the  expression  in  its  broadest  sense,  appears  to  be  the 
solution — ^whether  through  Pariiament,  local  boards,  or  an  inde- 
pendent Conunission — ^to  which  we  are  heading  ?  A  Plimsoll  line 
for  labour  as  well  as  for  ships ;  a  line  above  which  the  ship  is  not 
to  sink  with  its  burden  when  it  puts  out  to  sea ;  a  line  to  limit 
with  human  lives  on  land  as  with  those  *  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  great  ships,'  the  extent  of  peril  and  suffering  to  which  the 
worker  is  to  be  liable.  Not  to  abolish  competition  any  more  than 
competition  has  been  abolished  in  ships.  Competition  will  alwajrs 
be  powerful  enough.  But  to  limit  the  strife — to  fix  a  ring  round 
the  prize-fight — to  protect  the  vital  parts  from  the  blows  of  the 
combatants."  ^  These  statements  reconcile  the  old  individualism 
with  the  new.  Individual  growth  can  only  take  place  in 
competition.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  failure  in  competition 
should  be  mortaL  The  struggle  of  competition  is  to  go  on. 
But  it  is  not  to  go  on  to  the  death.  Economic  society  is  to 
be  converted   into  a  gigantic   Trade   Union,3  based   upon  the 

'  Churchilly  op,  cit,  82. 

*  Mr.  Harold  Spender,  in  Mr.  Philip  Snowden's  Living  Wage,  z. 

s  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  peculiar  case  of  women  Trade 
Unionism  is  almost  impossible.  Without  the  State,  they  have  no  means 
of  raising  their  wages  as  men  have  raised  theirs  by  combination. 
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belief  that  the  highest  good  of  the  individual  can  only  be  secured 
in  co-operation  with  his  fellows,  and  limiting  his  freedom  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  secure  freedom  to  his  associates. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  new  economic  Liberalism  has  borrowed 
largely  from  Socialism,  and  it  has  one  character  in  common  with  , 
Protection.  Once  we  admit  that  it  is  right  for  the  State  to 
interfere  with  economic  freedom,  we  have  advanced  one  step  on 
the  road  which  leads  towards  the  nationalization  of  industry  and 
towards  the  regulation  of  production  by  tarifi.  The  difference 
between  Social  Reform  and  TarijEF  Reform  is  nevertheless  dear. 
Social  Reform  operates  directly,  only  where  it  is  needed,  and 
without  substantially  interfering  with  any  individual's  enjoyment 
of  life.  Tariff  Reform,  if  it  can  destroy  poverty  at  all,  can 
only  destroy  it  indirectly  by  giving  higher  profits  to  the  employer, 
who  may  or  may  not  share  his  increased  gains  with  his  work- 
people. Its  operation  is  also  entirely  capricious,  it  can  only  apply 
to  industries  which  suffer  from  foreign  competition,  and  cannot 
touch  those  many  underpaid  forms  of  employment  in  which  such 
competition  cannot  or  does  not  in  &ct  exist.  Finally,  as  it 
can  only  operate  by  raidng  prices,  it  can  only  give  benefits  to  one 
class  of  labour  by  imposing  burdens  upon  another.  It  has  only 
one  certainty,  the  increase  of  prices,  with  the  consequent  increase 
of  profits  and  rents.  The  benefits  to  be  obptined  from  it  by  the 
poor  are  vague,  must  be  confined  to  one  section  only,  and  cannot 
be  got  by  that  except  at  the  cost  of  those  which  are  differently 
situated. 

The  resemblance  between  Social  Reform  and  Socialism  is  much 
more  real.  The  sympathies  and  the  objects  or  the  two  are  not 
dissimilar,  though  their  practical  proposals  are  essentially  difierent. 
Socialism,  so  far  as  it  is  ever  expressed  in  definite  terms,  makes 
a  logical  application  of  a  general  formula.  Private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  means 
a  combination  of  the  owners  of  capital  against  the  wage-earners 
to  the  injury  of  the  class  which  is  economically  the  weaker  of 
the  two.  Therefore  society  as  a  whole  must  take  possession 
of  industrial  capital,  production  for  use  must  be  substituted  for 
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production  for  profit,  work  at  a  good  wage  must  be  guaranteed 
to  every  one  who  asks  for  it,  and  the  fm  distribution  of  wealth 
among  the  workers  must  be  regarded  as  of  more  primary 
importance  than  the  quantity  which  is  produced.  Socialists 
difiRsr  widely  about  methods  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
economic  change  is  to  be  eflfected.  Generally,  the  modem 
Socialist  of  the  Fabian  type  prefers  a  gradual  evolution  to  the 
cruder  appropriations  of  early  thinkers,  he  is  prepared  to  exempt 
certain  industries  from  his  scheme,  and  the  equal  distribution  of 
rewards  has  gone  the  way  of  the  class  war  and  community 
of  goods.  But  all  agree  that,  sooner  or  later,  society,  as  politically 
organized  in  the  form  of  the  State,  shall  produce  and  distribute  or 
control  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  according  to 
ethical  principles.  The  Liberal  is  less  universal  in  his  proposals. 
He  does  not  object  to  the  municipalization,  or  even  nationaliza- 
tion, of  mechanical  monopolies,  of  industries  which  in  fact  do  not 
admit  of  competition.  Such  industries  as  the  supply  of  water, 
gas  and  electricity,  tramways  and  railways,  are  not  in  fact 
competitive,  and  efficiency  is  probably  as  well  maintained  by 
aggrieved  payers  of  rates  and  taxes  as  by  shareholders  disappointed 
of  their  profits.  But  the  Liberal  is  not  disposed  to  admit  that 
similar  conditions  would  produce  similar  results  in  industries  of  a 
more  speculative  or  hazardous  character.  Tfor  can  he  admit  that 
private  ownership  of  capital  necessarily  involves  the  exploitation 
of  labour.  In  certain  industries,  notably  the  cotton  industry  of 
Lancashire,  he  sees  examples  of  the  successful  combination  of 
individual  enterprise  in  management  with  minimum  standards 
of  life  and  wages  fixed  either  by  the  Factory  Acts  or  by  powerful 
Trade  Unions,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  enterprise  would  be 
as  brilliant  or  the  minimum  standards  as  high  if  the  capital 
engaged  were  owned  by  the  State. 

In  particular,  the  Liberal  distrusts  the  bureaucratic  system  of 
management  which  Socialism  involves.  The  London  School 
of  Economics  seems  to  him  a  very  good  servant.  He  has  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a  bad  master.  Even  with  its  dis- 
advantages, the  system  which  makes  private  gain  at  once  the 
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incentive  to  efficiency  and  its  only  possible  test   may  be  much 
superior  to   that  which   leaves  the   determination  of  industrial 
policy  to  a  sort  of  lay  hierarchy.     An  active  and  persecuting 
aristocracy  will  at  least  keep  its  subjects  alive.     The  dull  and 
unimaginative  methods  of  bureaucracy  stifle  even  when  they  are 
inspired  by  benevolence.     Officialism  is  generally  fatal  to  new 
ideas,  and   apart   from   the   reduction   of  wealth  which  would 
probably  follow  the  abolition  of  private  profit,  the  officialization 
of   mind   which   would    be    difiused    throughout    society   is  a 
sufficiently  deadly  argument  against  Socialism.     It  might  even 
destroy  individual  life  as  completely  as  did  some  of  the  religions 
of  the  East.     This  argument  against  Socialism  is  to  some  extent 
an  argument  against  Social  Reform.     Social  Reform  requires  the 
appointment  of  many  officials.     But  the  functions  of  such  as  have 
already  been  appointed  are  confined  to  inspection,  to  advice,  and 
to  the  collection  of  money  or  information.     We  have  had  no 
experience  of  officials  engaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  goods  for 
export,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  shipping  trade.     Such  experience 
as  we  have  had  of  municipal  enterprise  has  only  satisfied  us  of  the 
capacity  of  officials  who  are  controlled  and  criticized  by  unofficial 
ratepayers,  who  have  a  personal  and  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
efficiency  of   the   official.      No  Liberal   Government  has  yet 
proposed  to  extend   official   management  to  those  many  fields 
where  success  depends  upon  the  judicious  calculation  of  risks. 
Until  that  proposal  is  made  there  will  always  be  a  gulf  between 
Liberak  and  Socialists,  and  a   distinction   between   the  policy 
which  limits  the  destructiveness  of  competition  for  private  gain 
and  that  which  abolishes  such  competition  altogether. 

A  second  objection  which  is  urged  against  Social  Reform  is  its 
cost;  and  the  charges  on  the  public,  required  by  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Insurance,  and  Labour  Exchanges,  have  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  for  contrasting  the  gready  increased  expenditure  ot 
Liberal  Government  with  the  demand  of  Liberal  Opposition  for 
**  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform."  As  the  terms  are  now 
understood,  Retrenchment  and  Reform  cannot  go  together. 
The  new  Liberalism  has  been  compelled   to    recognize    that 
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economy  and  parsimony  are  not  synonymous  expressions,  and 
that  the  mere  refusal  to  spend  money  may  in  the  end  prove  more 
costly  than  a  judicious  outlay  in  the  present.      What  is  too 
generally  ignored  by  the  critics  of  this  new  policy  is  that,  in  one 
way  or  another,  all  the  service  which  is  now  being  rendered  by 
the  State  has  already  been  rendered  by  society.    Since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  we  have  admitted  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  desti- 
tute, and  the  burden  which  has  not  fallen  upon  the  poor  xates 
has  been  borne  by  private  charity,  by  public  hospitals,  and  by  the 
police.    In  public  or  private  poor  relief,  in  the  curing  of  disease, 
and  in  the  punishment  of  crime  we  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  pay  for  the  consequences  of  poverty.   The  new  Social  Reforms 
merely  transfer  these  various  duties  to  the  national  Exchequer. 
It  is  impossible  to  compare  figures  of  expenditure.     But  it  is 
most  probable  that  ultimately  the  total  weight  of  poverty  will  be 
considerably  less  than  under  the  old  s)rstem.     Prevention  is  better 
than  cure.     Relief  used  to   be  delayed  until  some  permanent 
degradation  of  body  or  character  had  taken  place.    It  is  now 
applied  while  there  is  still  a  chance  of  restoring  the  unfortunate 
to  their  old  e£Bciency.    The  Old  Age  Pension  directly  relieves 
the  rates  by  keeping  the  pensioner  out  of  the  workhouse,  or  gives 
his  fiunily  the  opportunity  of  a  fuller  life  by  releasing  the  money 
hitherto  required  for  his  support.     The  Insurance  Act  should 
eventually  abolish  all  that  very  large  proportion   of  pauperism 
which  is  produced  by  casual  sickness,  prevent  the  deterioration 
which  so  often  follows  the  temporary  loss  of  work,  and  maintain 
the  average  level  of  industrial  efficiency  at  a  higher  level  than 
before.     The  Minimum  Wage  Acts  impose  a  direct  charge  upon 
industry.     It  is  possible  that  some  trades  may  be  extinguished 
because  they  cannot  bear  the  charge.     If  that  should  be  the 
event,  it  can  only  be  because  the  trades  in  question  are  at  present 
parasitic :  they  do  not  support  themselves,  but  suck  nourishment 
from  society  by  way  of  outdoor  relief,  charity,  petty  larceny,  or 
prostitution.    The  cost  to  the  community  will  here  be  made 
definite  instead  of  remaining  unknown.      But  in  most  of  the 
underpaid  trades  the  Acts  will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  powerful 
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Trade  Union.  So  long  as  Parliament  abstains  from  fixing  wages^ 
and  confines  itself  to  the  erection  of  machinery  for  fixing  them  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  Minimum  Wage 
Acts  merely  create  by  law  what  Trade  Unionism  creates  by 
voluntary  eflFort  The  higher  vrages  established  under  the  Acts 
will  do  what  higher  wages  established  under  Trade  Unionism 
have  done.  They  will  mean  increased  efficiency,  increased  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  increased  purchasing  power.  In  this  case, 
as  in  those  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the 
Insurance  Act,  not  only  will  a  burden  be  transferred  from  one 
part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  it  will  in  time  be  reduced 
in  weight.  So  the  Act  for  feeding  necessitous  school-children,  by 
preventing  the  reduction  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  strength 
in  the  present,  will  prevent  future  expenditure  in  poor  relief, 
hospitals,  and  police.  The  survey  which  includes  nothing  but 
the  legislative  reforms  themselves  is  partial  and  deceptive.  It  is 
only  when  we  realize  that  poverty  is  already  being  relieved  in  a 
tardy,  disorganized,  and  unscientific  way  that  we  can  see  how 
the  cost  of  the  new  reforms  will  be  in  fact  a  most  wise 
economy  of  national  resources,  and  that  by  spending  on  pre- 
vention instead  of  on  restoration  we  will  actually  be  saving 
money. 

The  philosophical  argument  against  Social  Reform  which  has 
most  weight  is  neither  the  argument  from  bureaucracy  nor  the 
argument  from  expense.  It  is  the  argument  which  is  more 
justly  directed  against  Socialism,  that  by  helping  individuals 
the  State  deprives  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  disposition 
to  help  themselves,  that  they  tend  to  rely  more  and  more  upon 
the  social  organization  and  less  upon  their  own  strength. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  public  assistance  is  thus  regarded 
with  suspicion.  To  feed  school-children  is  to  weaken  parental 
responsibility.  To  raise  wages  by  legislation  is  as  demoralizing 
as  to  distribute  doles.  To  o£fer  a  pension  of  five  shillings  a 
week  in  old  age  is  to  discoiuage  thrift  in  youth.  It  is  there- 
fore better,  in  the  end,  that  poverty  should  be  allowed  to  run 
its  course  than  that  a  misdirected  benevolence  should  demoralize 
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the  people.  This  argument,  reproducing  the  logical  individualism 
of  the  Utilitarians,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  Darwinism. 
No  less  impartial  a  man  than  Herbert  Spencer  has  thus  applied 
the  theory  of  evolution  to  political  affairs.  ^The  well-being 
of  existing  humanity,  and  the  unfolding  of  it  into  .  •  •  ultimate 
perfection,  are  both  secured  by  the  same  beneficent,  though 
severe  discipline  to  which  the  animate  creation  at  large  is  sub- 
ject ;  a  felicity-pursuing  law  which  never  swerves  for  the 
avoidance  of  partial  and  temporary  sufiering.  The  poverty  of 
the  incapable,  the  distresses  that  come  upon  the  imprudent,  the 
starvation  of  the  idle,  and  those  shoulderings  aside  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong,  which  leave  so  many  in  shallows  and  in  miseries, 
are  the  decree  of  a  large,  fiu'-seeing  benevolence." '  The  con- 
ception, which  makes  of  foreign  politics  an  immoral  conflict 
between  nations^  is  to  make  of  domestic  politics  an  equally 
immoral  conflict  between  individuals,  in  which  justice  and 
humanity  are  to  be  set  aside  as  inconsistent  with  the  progress  of 
the  race.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  of  that 
progress  up  to  the  time  of  Darwin  had  been  along  a  wrong  line. 
If  there  is  one  thing  which  most  distinguishes  modem  from  ancient 
society,  and  society  of  any  kind  from  the  disorganized  existence  ot 
primitive  man,  it  is  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  we  are,  in  some 
measure,  responsible  for  the  condition  of  our  neighbours.  The 
emotions  and  the  reasoning  faculties  which  have  produced  moral 
inhibitions  on  our  own  desires,  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  the  machinery  of  private  charity,  and  the 
public  relief  of  the  poor,  all  these  have  been  evolved  with  the 
other  characteristics  of  humanity  as  we  know  it.  If  the  course 
of  past  development  is  any  giiide  we  may  be  certain  that  unless  we 
take  steps  to  alter  our  conditions,  we  shall  certainly  continue  in 
the  same  course  in  the  future.  It  would  be  at  least  surprising 
that  the  salvation  of  the  race  should  now  be  found  to  lie  in 
deliberate  reaction,  against  the  movement  of  countless  ages 
towards  the  stage  of  undisciplined  human  egoism  which  followed 
that  of  the  anthropoid  apes.     A  doctrine  so  repugnant  to  what  we 
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have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  our  better  feelings  requires 
little  examination  to  discover  its  iidlacies. 

The  evolutionary  argument  against  Social  Reform  fiills  to  the 
ground  when  it  is  once  admitted  that  the  individuals  in  contem- 
plation are  individuals  organized  in  a  society,  and  that  it  is  only  so 
long  as  they  are  so  organized  that  development,  as  we  understand 
it,  can  take  place.  If  mankind  were  left  to  scramble  for  such  good 
things  as  it  could  get  without  co-operation,  the  race  would  no 
doubt,  in  course  of  time,  develop  such  characteristics  as  that  com- 
petition would  allow  to  survive.  But  if  we  erect  higher  standards, 
and  require,  even  from  selfish  motives,  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  benefits  which  only  organization,  culture,  and  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  will  produce,  the  comparison  between  human 
beings  and  the  rest  of  the  animate  creation  b  useless  for  our  pur- 
pose. Some  limitation  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  obviously 
needed,  if  we  are  not  to  fall  back  to  the  level  where  only  the  brute 
qualities  of  strength,  swiftness,  and  cunning  are  of  value.  Once 
we  admit  the  need  of  a  social  organiasation,  which  involves  a  very 
considerable  check  on  mechanical  evolution  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  only  controversy  is  about  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  limits  on  competition,  and  not  about  their  existence.  The 
beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  which  are  unfit  for  their  environment,  and 
have  not  those  qualities  which  make  for  survival,  perish  by  disease 
or  are  destroyed  by  their  enemies.  The  man  generally  remains 
a  drag  on  the  community.  What  is  the  community  to  do  with 
him  ?  The  lethal  chamber  being  regarded  as  impossible,  it  must 
keep  him  in  hospital,  in  prison,  in  the  workhouse,  or  in  a  charitable 
institution,  and  if  he  is  not  thus  maintained  he  will  maintain 
himself  by  crime  or  beggary.  Throughout  his  life  he  remains 
a  parasite  upon  his  fellows.  It  is  alwa3rs  therefore  the  most 
economical  course,  if  it  be  possible,  to  alter  his  environment,  so 
that  he  may  have  the  chance  of  supporting  himself. 

But  the  argument  for  Social  Reform  is  not  based  only  on  the 
possibility  of  altering  environment  so  that  individuals  who  are 
unfit  for  it  may  maintain  themselves  so  long  as  they  live.  Spencer 
was  reasoning  avray  ftom  the  facts.    It  is  not  only  the  incapable 
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who  are  poor.  It  is  not  only  the  imprudent  who  are  overconae  hj 
distresses.  It  is  not  only  the  idle  who  starve.  Bad  conditions  of 
life  destroy  not  only  the  inefficient,  but  the  efficient,  and  many 
of  those  whom  they  do  not  kill  they  maim.  He  is  a  very  dull 
and  stupid  observer  who  supposes  that  all  the  slovenly,  debauched, 
and  criminal  men  and  women  whom  he  sees  around  him  are  what 
they  are  because  of  their  innate  qualities,  or  that  all  those  who 
die  of  their  own  dirt,  debauchery,  and  criminality  are  any  worse. 
\  They  were  not  all  born  criminals  whom  our  great-grandfathers 

\  hung  or  transported  for  petty  larceny,  nor  are  they  aU  bom  ineffi- 

\  cients  whom  some  modern  eugenists  would  segregate  or  sterilize. 
A  bad  environment  does  not  merely  destroy  the  inefficient,  it 
manufactures  them  ;  and  it  isas  reasonaUe  to  oppose  social  reform, 
because  it  prevents  the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  as  it  would  be  to 
defend  excessive  eating  and  drinking,  or  sitting  in  wet  clothes. 
Unhealthy  living  would  no  doubt  destroy  people  with  weak 
stomachs  and  livers,  and  a  tendency  to  chalky  deposits  in  the 
joints.  But  for  every  one  who  perished  in  this  struggle  with 
environment  there  would  be  ten  who  survived.  Bad  housing  and 
bad  wages  produce  the  same  results  as  bad  habits.  Of  all  the  slum 
children  who  die  of  their  surroundings,  a  large  number  would 
have  lived  to  become  valuable  citizens  if  they  had  had  better 
conditions  of  lifie  in  their  early  years.  An  ill-fed  girl  becomes 
the  mother  of  weakly  children.  Inadequate  housing  produces 
disease,  incest,  and  prostitution,  besides  killing  a  few  undesirable 
in&nts.  Casual  labour  kills  only  after  it  has  given  birth  to  an 
incalculable  amount  of  laziness,  vice,  and  mental  disorder.  Every- 
where the  good  is  kept  back,  even  if  some  of  the  bad  is  prevented 
from  development.  The  slum  creates  what  the  slum  destroys, 
and  it  discharges  upon  the  commum*ty  much  that  it  does  not 
destroy.  The  elimination  of  the  unfit  is  uncertain  and  capricious. 
The  deterioration  of  the  fit  is  certain  and  remorseless.  Social 
Reform,  if  it  is  nothing  else,  is  thus  the  only  possible  means  of 
discovering  which  individuals  are  fit  in  the  human  sense.  It  is 
only  when  all  have  a  chance  of  survival  that  we  can  disdnguish 
the  naturally  inefficient  from  the  accidentally  inefficient.    The 
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reformer  need  have  no  fear  that  his  generous  impulses  are  signs  of 
an  anti-social  sentimentalism.  He  is  in  &ct  only  Evolution  con- 
scious of  itself*  He  marks  a  point  in  the  great  course  of  life,  at 
which  the  cultivation  of  individuals  ceases  to  be  careless  and 
wasteful,  and  becomes  deliberate  imd  economical,  adapting  its 
own  environment  to  the  achievement  of  its  ideals. 

When  the  necessity  for  Social  Reform  is  admitted,  the  provision 
for  its  cost  affords  another  opportunity  for  the  conflict  or 
Liberalism  and  Toryism.  The  Budget  of  1909,  which  tempted 
a  plutocratic  House  of  Lords  into  a  rashness  which  an  aristocratic 
House  of  Lords  had  never  ventured  to  display,  was  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  new  Liberal  principles.  Part  of  that  Budget  was 
merely  an  extension  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1894.  Another  part 
was  entirely  new.  It  carried  the  principle  of  graduation  to  a 
further  point,  both  in  income  tax  and  in  death  duties,  and  it 
imposed  for  the  first  time  a  tax  upon  the  natural  monopoly  of 
land.  To  those  who  understand  the  meaning  of  Social  Reform, 
the  necessity  or  the  Budget  is  clear.  Money  must  be  found 
for  the  purpose  or  relieving  poverty.  To  raise  it  by  a  general 
taxation  of  rich  and  poor  would  be  to  lay  a  new  burden  upon  the 
poor  in  order  to  remove  an  old  burden,  to  increase  by  one  act  the 
poverty  which  the  other  was  intended  to  diminish.  Social  Reform 
financed  by  Protection  is  an  economic  contradiction.  The  money 
required  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  must  be  taken  from 
the  rich,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  The  heaviest  of  the 
new  taxes  were  therefore  placed,  according  to  a  graduated  scale, 
upon  the  payers  of  income  tax,  the  inheritors  of  large  estates,  and 
the  recipients  of  unearned  increments  from  land.  These  taxes 
had  one  principle  in  common.  They  were  based,  not  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  property,  but  the  method  of  its  acquisition.  Those 
who  drew  incomes  rrom  permanent  investments  were  taxed  more 
heavily  than  those  whose  prosperity  depended  upon  their  personal 
exertions,  and  the  owners  of  property,  which  was  a  natural 
monopoly  and  grew  in  value  without  any  effort  of  their  own, 
were  compelled  to  pay  charges,  from  which  the  owners  of  property 
of  other  kinds  were  exempted.     Other  taxes  were  imposed  upon 
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the  luxuries  of  the  working  classes.  These  would  in  znj  case 
be  paid  hj  those  who  could  afibrd  them,  and  would  not  deprive  a 
poor  man  of  anything  which  was  a  real  necessity  of  life. 

The  arguments  against  the  Budget  were  characteristic  of  their 
plutocratic  origin.  The  class  which  had  used  Imperialist  senti- 
ment in  the  interest  of  its  foreign  investments,  and  had  proposed 
at  once  to  finance  its  military  exploits  and  to  increase  its  wealth 
by  taxation  of  the  common  people,  naturally  resented  this  increase 
of  its  own  fiscal  burdens.  The  super-tax  on  incomes  of  more 
than  ;^5,ooo  a  year  was  described  as  a  penalty  upon  thrift  and 
enterprise,  and  it  was  urged  with  most  patrioric  zeal  that  these 
appropriations  of  surplus  wealth  would  produce  unemplojrment. 
The  answer  to  the  first  argument  is  that  incomes  and  accumula- 
tions of  a  size  to  be  affected  by  the  new  taxes  are  not  produced 
by  thrift,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  nor  will  the  enterprise 
which  produces  them  be  checked  by  such  trifling  deductions. 
Enterprise  was  as  vigorous  and  successful  fifty  years  ago,  when 
^10,000  a  year  was  a  very  large  income,  as  it  is  now,  when 
incomes  of  ^^50,000  and  ^100,000,  are  almost  as  common.  A 
certain  definite  inducement  is  required  to  stimulate  a  man  to  the 
utmost  use  of  his  capacity  for  producing  wealth.  Beyond  that 
limit  all  that  he  earns  is  sheer  waste,  and  uneconomic  remunera- 
tion which  evokes  no  further  eflbrt.  Upon  that  surplus,  and  upon 
that  only,  do  the  new  taxes  operate.  The  argument  firom  unem- 
ployment is  more  specious.  It  is  that,  deprived  of  the  money 
required  for  income  tax  and  death  duties,  the  more  prosperous 
citizens  will  be  compelled  to  dismiss  some  of  their  servants. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  Budget,  the  general  public  learnt,  for 
the  first  time,  that  those  wealthy  persons  who  spent  money  on 
horses  and  dogs,  motor-cars,  jewellery,  and  china,  shooring-boxes, 
racing  staUes,  and  rock-gardens  were  animated  by  no  selfish  love 
of  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  but  by  a  disinterested  passion  for 
providing  remunerative  labour  for  the  common  people.  The 
argument  was  partial.  It  dealt  only  with  the  taxes  of  the  Budget, 
and  ignored  the  alternative  taxes  of  Tariff  Reform.  The  problem 
was  to  raise  money.    Whatever  form  the  taxation  took,  it  must 
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deprive  the  taxpayer  of  his  power  of  spending  money  and  employ- 
ing laboun  If  ^1,000  was  paid  by  a  man  with  ^20,000  a  year, 
his  power  to  employ  motormen  and  gardeners,  jockeys,  game- 
keepers, and  dealers  in  pictures  and  jewellery  was  reduced  by  pre- 
cisely that  amount.  But  if  the  same  sum  is  paid  by  a  thousand 
cotton  operatives,  their  power  to  employ  butchers,  bakers,  tailors, 
and  bootmakers  is  equally  reduced.  The  reduction  of  employ- 
ment is  precisely  the  same  in  each  case,  whether  the  ^1,000  is 
taxed  out  of  one  rich  man  or  out  or  a  thousand  poor  men.  But 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  in  the  other  consequences  of  the  two 
systems  of  taxation.  The  rich  man  paying  the  ^1,000  is  not 
deprived  of  anything  which  contributes  to  his  present  efficiency, 
to  his  future  security,  or  to  his  reasonable  enjoyment  of  life,' 
The  poor  men  paying  the  same  sum  may  suffer  in  any  one  of  the 
three  ways.  A  charge  of  sixpence  a  week  upon  an  artisan  who 
earns  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  may  be  the  difference  between 
sufficiency  and  insufficiency.  A  charge  of  ;£'i,ooo  a  year  upon 
the  head  of  a  &mily  who  earns,  or  receives  without  earning, 
£20fiOO  a  year  leaves  him  with  everything  which  could  be 
required  for  the  fullest  development  of  all  his  natural  capacities. 
Taxation  of  poverty  cripples  life.  Taxation  of  wealth  does  not/ 
The  new  Liberalism,  seeking  to  extend  life,  must  draw  upon 
abundance  and  superfluity. 

In  their  economic  proposals  the  Liberal  Governments  since  1906 
have  thus  advanced  along  the  old  line  towards  the  more  complete 
emancipation  of  the  individual.  If  they  have  interfered  with 
liberty,  they  have  interfered  with  liberty  on  one  side  only  to 
enlarge  it  on  another,  and  the  money  required  for  reform  has^ 
been  so  provided  as  to  reduce  by  as  little  as  possible  individual 
capacity  for  growth.     Whatever  the  particular  defects  of  these 

'  A  great  proportion  of  this  surplus  wealth  is  spent  on  giving  fictitious 
values  to  works  of  art  and  cariosities.  A  china  jar  which  cost  :£5oo 
fifty  years  ago  may  be  bought  for  £s$ooo  to*day.  The  increase  repre- 
sents no  real  increase  in  value,  but  simply  an  increased  capacity  of 
millionaires  to  bid  against  each  other.  The  price  will  again  fall,  as 
incomes  are  reduced. 
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social  reforms  may  be,  their  general  character  has  been  as 
as  that  of  the  reforms  of  1832  and  i868.  In  other  matters  thej 
have  met  with  varied  success.  Their  repayment  of  debt  and  their 
refusal  to  continue  the  wasteful  policy  of  borrowing  for  the 
construction  of  works  have  followed  tl^  best  traditions  of  Peel 
and  Gladstone,  though  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  treatment  of  the 
surplus  of  191 2  affords  a  vicious  precedent  for  less  economical 
successors.  The  Irish  University  Act,  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and 
the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  are  partly  recognitions  of  the 
principle  of  nationality,  concessions  to  the  demand  that  matters  of 
local  concern  shall  be  regulated  by  local  opinion.  They  also 
express  the  other  Liberal  principle,  that  sects  shall  be  equal  in  the 
State.  Recent  demonstrations  in  Ulster,  the  persecution  of 
Catholic  and  Liberal  workmen  in  the  ship3rards  of  Belfast,  and 
speeches  which  reveal  a  ferocity  of  religious  bigotry  equal  to  that 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  confirmed  rather  than  weakened 
Liberal  belief  in  Home  Rule.  So  long  as  one  section  of  Irish 
society  looks  to  England  as  the  successor  of  an  ancient  enemy, 
and  the  other  looks  to  her  as  a  protector  against  the  descendants 
of  those  whom  their  fathers  kept  beneath  their  heel,  so  long  will 
incompatibility  or  temper  exist.  As  soon  as  possible  Liberals 
intend  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  in  such  a  position  that, 
ceasing  to  batten  upon  the  exhumed  remains  of  mediaeval  con- 
troversies, they  may  discover,  in  the  course  of  managing  their 
joint  affiurs,  that  they  are  only  Irishmen  after  alL  The  various 
Education  Bills  seem  to  have  only  partially  expressed  Liberal 
principles.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  country  where  sharply  divided 
sects  exist  side  by  side,  to  establish  a  system  which  shall  com- 
pletely satisfy  any  party.  Denominationalists  and  undenomina- 
tionalists  must  agree  upon  mutual  concessions.  No  practical 
hardship  b  done  where  denominational  schools,  with  teachers 
subjected  to  denominational  tests,  are  confined  to  the  instruction 
of  children  whose  parents  approve  of  such  a  system.  The 
demand  ot  some  Nonconformists,  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  denominational  teaching,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized unless  the  demand  of  some  Churchmen  and  all  Catholics, 
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that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for  undenominational 
teaching,  is  also  recognized.  Whatever  logical  answer  there  may 
be  to  the  second,  a  Liberal  State,  accepting  the  equality  of  all 
sects  as  its  first  principle,  must  give  them  precisely  the  same 
liberty  as  the  first.  If  a  Churchman  is  not  to  count  for  more 
than  a  Dissenter,  a  Dissenter  is  not  to  count  for  more  than  a 
Churchman.  Where  the  denominationalist  case  passes  from  a 
reasonable  request  for  justice  to  the  assertion  of  an  insolent  and 
intolerable  claim  to  control  the  opinions  or  others  is  when  it 
requires  that  any  school,  which  was  founded  for  denominational 
purposes,  shall  be  maintained  by  public  money  as  a  denominational 
school,  with  denominational  teachers,  for  the  instruction  of 
Nonconformist  children.  No  Liberal  can  have  regard  to  this 
claim,  not  to  teach  their  own  opinions  to  their  own  children,  but 
to  teach  their  own  opinions  to  other  people's  children.  Nothing 
can  justify  this  part  of  the  denominationalist  case,  which  would 
not  also  justify  a  grant  from  the  national  Exchequer  to  the 
Church  of  England  for  a  mission  to  convert  Dissenters.  So  far 
as  the  recent  proposals  tend  to  overthrow  this  denominational 
control  of  schoob  to  which  the  children  of  Nonconformist  parents 
are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  go,  they  are  as  purely  Liberal 
as  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  or  the  abolition  of  the  Church 
monopoly  of  the  Universities. 

In  two  matters  of  vital  importance  the  Liberal  Governments 
have  conspicuously  fiuled  to  express  Liberal  principles.  The 
right  of  the  individual  to  control  his  own  government  was 
recognized,  with  equal  courage  and  wisdom,  when  the  conquered 
Dutch  Republics,  in  the  face  of  Tory  opposition,  received  the 
grant  of  responsible  government  under  the  Crown.  The 
contest  with  the  House  of  Lords  in  19 10  re-established  the 
control  of  government  elected  by  representatives,  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  hereditary  and  irresponsible  House  to  that 
which  the  people  could  choose  for  themselves.  The  payment  of 
Members  has  somewhat  enlarged  the  field  of  choice,  though  the 
expense  of  an  election  is  still  an  almost  impassable  obstacle  to  a 
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poor  man.  The  Plural  Voting  Bill,  passed  through  the  Commons 
and  rejected  by  the  Lords,  was  an  attempt  of  the  same  sort  to  give 
equal  political  rights  to  individuals,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
their  property,  and  the  Franchise  Bill  of  19 12  proposed  to  abolish 
the  property  qualification,  or  limitation,  altogether.  The  exten- 
sion of  political  freedom  in  South  Africa  and  the  defeat  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  the  application  of  the 
new  economic  principles  of  Liberalism  represented  real  conflicts 
in  matters  of  vital  importance.  The  other  measures  were  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  the  proposal  to  enfranchise  all  adult  men 
has  less  popular  enthusiasm  behind  it  than  any  previous  Reform 
Bill  which  was  introduced  by  a  Government.  The  only  existing 
problem  which  involves  the  struggle  between  essential  Liberalism 
and  essential  Toryism  is  that  of  Woman  Sufl&age.  It  is  here, 
more  than  in  any  other  field  of  domestic  policy,  that  the 
Government  have  &iled  to  discover  and  to  pursue  the  Liberal 
course. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  describe  in  detail  a  course 
of  events  which  has  been  so  interesting  to  the  student  of  re- 
forming fanaticism,  unimaginative  administration,  and  political 
chicanery.  The  levity  with  which  Members  of  Parliament 
have  given  pledges  which  they  never  meant  to  perform,  and 
have  prepared  to  break  pledges  given  openly,  in  the  fSuie  of  all 
circumstances,  existing,  probable,  and  possible,  may  seem  ludicrous 
or  contemptible  according  to  the  disposition  of  those  who  watch 
the  working  of  the  political  machine.^  The  writer  has  little  to 
say  about  this  subject  in  this  place.  He  is  now  only  concerned 
to  place  the  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  in  relation 

■  Accusations  of  moral  cormption  are  most  rarely  made  by  those  who 
are  best  acquahited  with  political  history.  But  what  other  term  is  to  be 
applied  to  this  action,  of  which  I  am  informed  on  the  best  possible 
authority?  For  several  days  before  the  day  on  which  the  Woman 
Suffrage  amendment  was  moved  to  the  Franchise  Bill,  a  Liberal 
Member,  who  had  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  either  side,  was 
"bombarded"  with  requests  from  pledged  SufiFragist  Members  that 
he  would  vote  against  them  and  defeat  the  amendment  We  hang 
soldiers  who  commit  this  o£Fence  in  military  warfare. 
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with  other  expressions  of  the  Liberal  habit  of  mind.  The 
arguments  which  support  Woman  Suflfirage  are  those  which 
have  supported  every  proposal  for  the  enfranchisement  of  men. 
Women  claim  now  to  be  treated  in  political  society  as  Dissenters 
claimed  to  be  treated  in  1829,  and  Catholics  in  1829,  and  the 
middle  class  in  1832.  They  decline  to  remain  any  longer  at  the 
disposition  of  governors  over  whom  they  have  no  control.  They 
desire  to  enforce  their  opinions,  not  merely  as  a  sex,  for  the 
removal  of  such  political  disabilities  as  are  imposed  upon  them  on 
account  of  their  sex,  but  as  separate  and  distinct  individuals,  each 
of  whom  has  the  same  interest  in  questions  of  general  politics  as  a 
man.  Women  have  peculiar  grievances  in  marriage  laws,  in  the 
law  dealing  with  sexual  vice  and  crime,  in  the  payment  of  women 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  in  threatened  legislation  for  excluding 
married  women  from  work  in  factories.  But  their  peculiar 
grievances  are  no  more  to  them  than  those  which  they  share  with 
men.  They  pay  taxes,  their  conditions  of  labour  are  regulated  by 
the  State,  their  wages  may  be  afiected,  fiivourably  or  adversely,  by 
legislation,  questions  of  peace  and  war  are  decided  to  their  benefit 
or  detriment,  in  almost  every  action  of  Government  the  individual 
woman  is  involved  to  precisely  the  same  extent  as  the  individual 
man.  It  is  not  to  them  a  question  of  men  imposing  oppressive 
taxes  upon  women,  it  is  a  question  of  a  l^slature  imposing  taxes 
upon  individuals.  The  human  being  who  controls  his  own 
fortunes  and  takes  all  the  chance  of  life  in  society  b  to  them  no 
different  from  any  other  human  being  in  the  same  situation.  To 
confer  political  control  upon  one  class  of  such  human  beings  and 
to  deny  it  to  the  other  is  to  establish  one  of  those  artificial 
distinctions  in  social  value  which  are  of  the  essence  of  Toryism, 
and  produce  the  private  egoism  in  the  superior  and  the  incomplete 
development  of  the  infierior  which  have  been  already  described. 

The  arguments  against  Woman  Su£&age  are  the  usual  argu- 
ments of  Toryism.  The  franchise  is  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege, 
to  be  conferred  by  a  disposing  class  upon  such  persons  as  it  selects. 
Women  are,  from  physical  causes,  periodically  incapable  of  taking 
a  rational  interest  in  public  affairs.     To  enfranchise  women  will 
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poor  man.  The  Plural  Voting  Bill,  passed  through  the  Commons 
and  rejected  by  the  Lords,  was  an  attempt  of  the  same  sort  to  give 
equal  political  rights  to  individuals,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
their  property,  and  the  Franchise  Bill  of  191 2  proposed  to  abolish 
the  property  qualification,  or  limitation,  altogether.  The  exten- 
sion of  political  freedom  in  South  Africa  and  the  defeat  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  the  application  of  the 
new  economic  principles  of  Liberalism  represented  real  conflicts 
in  matters  of  vital  importance.  The  other  measures  were  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  the  proposal  to  enfranchise  all  adult  men 
has  less  popular  enthusiasm  behind  it  than  any  previous  Reform 
Bill  which  was  introduced  by  a  Government.  The  only  existing 
problem  which  involves  the  struggle  between  essential  Liberalism 
I  and  essential  Toryism  is  that  of  Woman  Suffiage.  It  is  here, 
/  more  than  in  any  other  field  of  domestic  policy,  that  the 
i  Government  have  fiuled  to  discover  and  to  pursue  the  Liberal 

course. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  describe  in  detail  a  course 
of  events  which  has  been  so  interesting  to  the  student  of  re- 
forming fanaticism,  uninuginative  administration,  and  political 
chicanery.  The  levity  with  which  Members  of  Parliament 
have  given  pledges  which  they  never  meant  to  perform,  and 
have  prepared  to  break  pledges  given  openly,  in  the  faice  of  all 
circumstances,  existing,  probable,  and  possible,  may  seem  ludicrous 
or  contemptible  according  to  the  disposition  of  those  who  watch 
the  working  of  the  political  machine.^  The  writer  has  little  to 
say  about  this  subject  in  this  place.  He  is  now  only  concerned 
to  place  the  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  in  relation 

'  Accusations  of  moral  cormption  are  most  rarely  made  by  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  political  history.  But  what  other  term  is  to  be 
applied  to  this  action,  of  which  I  am  informed  on  the  best  possible 
authority?  For  several  days  before  the  day  on  which  the  Woman 
Su£Frage  amendment  was  moved  to  the  Franchise  Bill,  a  Liberal 
Member,  who  had  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  either  side,  was 
"bombarded"  with  requests  from  pledged  SufiFragist  Members  that 
he  would  vote  against  them  and  defeat  the  amendment  We  hang 
soldiers  who  commit  this  o£Fence  in  military  warfare. 
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with  other  expressions  of  the  Liberal  habit  of  mind.  The 
arguments  which  support  Woman  Suflfirage  are  those  which 
have  supported  every  proposal  for  the  enfranchisement  of  men. 
Women  claim  now  to  be  treated  in  political  society  as  Dissenters 
claimed  to  be  treated  in  1829,  and  Catholics  in  1829,  and  the 
middle  class  in  1832.  They  decline  to  remain  any  longer  at  the 
disposition  of  governors  over  whom  they  have  no  control.  They 
desire  to  enforce  their  opinions,  not  merely  as  a  sex,  for  the 
removal  of  such  political  disabilities  as  are  imposed  upon  them  on 
accoimt  of  their  sex,  but  as  separate  and  distinct  individuals,  each 
of  whom  has  the  same  interest  in  questions  of  general  politics  as  a 
man.  Women  have  peculiar  grievances  in  marriage  laws,  in  the 
law  dealing  with  sexual  vice  and  crime,  in  the  payment  of  women 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  in  threatened  legislation  for  excluding 
married  women  from  work  in  fisictories.  But  their  peculiar 
grievances  are  no  more  to  them  than  those  which  they  share  with 
men.  They  pay  taxes,  their  conditions  of  labour  are  regulated  by 
the  State,  their  wages  may  be  afiected,  favourably  or  adversely,  by 
legislation,  questions  of  peace  and  war  are  decided  to  their  benefit 
or  detriment,  in  almost  every  action  of  Government  the  individual 
woman  is  involved  to  precisely  the  same  extent  as  the  individual 
man.  It  b  not  to  them  a  question  of  men  imposing  oppressive 
taxes  upon  women,  it  is  a  question  of  a  l^slature  imposing  taxes 
upon  individuals.  The  human  being  who  controls  his  own 
fortunes  and  takes  all  the  chance  of  life  in  society  is  to  them  no 
dififerent  from  any  other  human  being  in  the  same  situation.  To 
confer  political  control  upon  one  class  of  such  human  beings  and 
to  deny  it  to  the  other  is  to  establish  one  of  those  artificial 
distinctions  in  social  value  which  are  of  the  essence  of  Toryism, 
and  produce  the  private  egoism  in  the  superior  and  the  incomplete 
development  of  the  inferior  which  have  been  already  described. 

The  arguments  against  Woman  Su£&age  are  the  usual  argu- 
ments of  Torybm.  The  franchise  b  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege, 
to  be  conferred  by  a  disposing  class  upon  such  persons  as  it  selects. 
Women  are,  firom  physical  causes,  periodically  incapable  of  taking 
a  rational  interest  in  public  afiairs.     To  enfranchise  women  will 
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distract  them  from  their  proper  duties  of  maternity  and  the 
management  of  the  home.  It  will  produce  dissension  between 
husband  and  wife.  It  will  lead  to  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  professions,  to  Parliament,  and  to  public  offices.  To  those 
who  have  followed  the  course  of  Liberalism,  as  described  in  these 
pages,  the  arguments  will  appear  familiar^  The  first  is  the 
general  Tory  assumption,  inconsistent  wiu  every  Liberal  pro- 
posal of  every  kind,  that  the  individual  has  no  rights,  except  such 
as  the  State,  or  rather  the  governing  class,  chooses  to  bestow  upon 
him.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  the  ^oistic  arguments, 
which  express  the  mind  of  a  person  who  sees  another  always  in 
relation  with  himself.  They  assume  that  the  other  is  completely 
defined  in  terms  of  that  relationship,  and  has  outside  its  limits  no 
character.  All  the  actions  of  the  other  are  explained  by  abstract 
reasoning  from  that  assumption.  Women  are  thus  supposed  to 
be  involved  entirely  in  their  sex,  and  while  no  man  suggests  that 
the  demand  of  transport  workers  for  higher  wages  or  the 
violence  incident  to  a  transport  strike  is  an  expression  of  male* 
ness,  the  demand  of  women  for  the  franchise  and  the  violence 
of  militant  Sufiiragists  are  assumed  to  be  the  actions  of  spinsters 
disappointed  of  maternity  and  of  females  impelled  by  perverted 
sexual  instincts.  I  The  argument  from  maternity  is  one  of  those 
which  imply  that  the  governed  class  must  be  confined,  so  far  as 
artificial  methods  permit,  to  those  occupations  which  it  can  only 
perform  in  association  with  the  governors.  Women's  political 
fortunes  must  be  regulated  upon  the  aswmptton  that  they  ought 
to  become  mothers.  Women  are  not  to  be  free  to  choose 
maternity  out  of  all  possible  occupations,  they  must  be  driven  to 
it  by  the  want  of  opportunity  to  do  anything  else.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  what  women  think  that  they  ought  to  do,  but  of 
what  men  think  that  they  ought  to  do.  The  individual  is  not 
to  have  the  right  to  plan  out  her  life  as  she  pleases.  Maternity 
is  her  business,  and  men  will  so  contrive  the  State  as  to  dis- 

'  Sir  Almroth  Wright's  notorious  pamphlet  has  of  course  been 
repudiated  by  the  saner  women  Anti-Su£Fragists.  But  it  certainly 
represents  the  opinions  of  the  average  man  Anti-Suffragist 
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courage  her  from  engaging  in  any  other.     In  the  same  way 
eighteenth-century  fathers  warned  their  daughters  not  to  develop 
their  minds,  lest  the  revelation  of  intellectual  power  should  dis- 
courage suitors.    Literary  education  was  withheld  in  the  reign 
of  George  III  for  the  same  reason   that  political  education  is 
withheld  to-day,  because  it  involves  the  independent  activity  of 
the  individual.     The   fourth  argument   is  even   more  crudely 
selfish  than  the  third.    Stated  in  plain  terms,  it  means  that  if 
women  have  votes  they  will  tend  to  form  political  opinions  of 
their  own,  that  these  may  differ  from  those  of  their  husbands, 
and  that  as  such  a  discordance  could  not  be  tolerated,  the  home 
will  be  broken  up.    The  husband  might  be  wrong.     But  the 
argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  soundness  of  his  opinions. 
He  is  entitled  to  think  for  himself,  and  in  order  to  maintain  his 
unquestioned  despotism  of  political  judgment  the  wife  is  to  be 
deprived  of  the  encouragement  to  thinking  for  herself.    Another 
argument,  that  the  natives  of  India  will  refuse  to  submit  to 
government  by  a  race  which  has  enfranchised  its  women,  is  a 
characteristic  example  of   the   reaction    of   Imperialism    upon 
domestic  liberty.    The  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
to  be  determined,  not  by  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants,  but  by  the 
wishes  of  a  race  whom  they  have  conquered.    The  development 
of  the  individual  is  subordinated  to  the  use  which  the  disposing 
class  wishes  to  make  of  her.    Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  Indian 
peoples  would  object  to  the  enfranchisement  of  English  women, 
an  assertion  which  has  never  been  supported  by  any  evidence, 
the  success  of  the  argument  would  be  the  most  astomshing 
example  of  Toryism  in  English  history.     No  Englishman  would 
suggest,  after  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies,  that  one  self- 
governing  community  of  white  men  within  the  Empire  should 
dictate  to  another  how  its  government  should   be  constituted. 
But  it  carries  the  opposite  doctrine  of  interference  in  local  a£fairs 
to  a  frantic  extremity,  to  say  that  a  conquered   race  shall  be 
allowed  to  dictate  the  constitution  of  the  government  or  the 
conquerors.     If  this  argiunent  prevails,  and  the  ill  temper  of  the 
Indian  peoples  is  allowed   to  decide  the  form  of  our  pcjitical 
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system,  our  eighteenth-century  exploitation  of  them  will  be 
amply  avenged.  The  last  argument,  that  enfranchisement  will 
only  be  a  step  towards  other  measures  of  emancipation,  is  another 
characteristic  expression  of  Toryism.  Private  depreciation  will 
cease,  as  soon  as  political  depreciation  is  abolished.  How  can 
a  Liberal  man  dictate  to  a  woman  how  she  shall  exert  herself 
in  society  ?  There  is  no  motive,  other  than  that  of  selfish 
interest,  the  desire  to  retain  the  most  honourable  and  profitable 
occupations  for  the  dominant  sex,  which  can  impel  a  man  to  the 
use  of  this  argument.  It  is  precisely  that  which  most  roused 
Burke  to  the  support  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  used  forty  }rears 
ago  against  the  women  who  wished  to  practise  medicine,  and 
Sophia  Jex-Blake  was  covered  with  insult,  and  even  pelted  with 
mud,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  tried  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  medical  schools  of  £dinburgh.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
if  a  woman  has  the  natural  capacities  which  enable  her  to  practise 
medicine  mere  artificial  restrictions  shall  not  stand  in  her  way. 
When  the  medical  profession  is  opened,  how  can  any  other 
logically  be  kept  closed  ?  When  the  individual  can  satisfy  the 
tests  which  are  imposed  at  the  entrance,  whether  they  are  tests 
by  examination  or  tests  by  election,  why  should  she  be  excluded 
because  she  possesses  the  quality  of  sex,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  those  tests  ?  This  is  simply  to  brand  women,  who  vary 
infinitely  among  themselves,  with  a  class  nuurk,  and  to  decide 
the  fortunes  of  each  individual  by  some  general  assumption 
which  may  be  true  in  other  cases  and  false  in  hers.  No  one 
can  use  this  argument,  who  is  not  steeped  in  those  ideas  of 
domination  and  disposition,  which  once  operated  in  the  same  way 
to  prevent  the  free  development  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters. 

\  The  case  against  Woman  Suffrage  varies  little  from  the  case 
against  every  other  Liberal  movement,  and  some  of  the  argu- 
ments are  literally  the  same  as  the  arguments  against  the  Reform 
Bills  of  1832,  1867,  and  1884.     Fundamentally  the  case  is  pure 

L  Toryism.* 

'  I  cannot  deal  seriously  with  the  argument  that  the  vote  is  merely 
an  expression  of  physical  f orcci  that  a  minority  only  yields  to  a  majori^ 
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In  1906  the  movement  in  favour  of  Woman  Suffiage,  neglected 
during  the  Imperialist  reaction,  became  once  more  prominent. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  produce  this  revival.  Like  all  the 
other  movements  for  enlarging  the  opportunities  of  women,  it 
partook  of  the  fortunes  of  the  general  movement  of  Liberalism. 
In  the  history  of  English  women  the  periods  of  emancipation 
have  always  been  those  of  Liberal  ascendancy,  and  the 
geographical  and  social  divisions  between  Liberalism  and  Toryism 
have  alwajrs  been  substantially  the  same  as  those  between 
Feminism  and  Anti-Feminism.>  The  manufactiuing  districts  of 
the  North  are  Liberal  and  Feminist.  The  agricultural  districts 
of  the  South  are  Tory  and  Anti-Feminist.  The  Feminist  move- 
ment is  strong  among  the  better  sort  of  artisans  and  those  of  the 
middle  class  who  depend  upon  their  own  exertions.  It  is  weak 
among  the  country  gentry  and  those  whom  accumulated 
wealth  enables  to  live  a  parasitic  or  partly  parasitic  existence. 
The  so-called  Liberal  who  opposes  the  emancipation  of  women 
finds  himself  allied  with  his  hereditary  political  enemies. 
Liberalism  must  be  universal.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  new 
agitation  for  Woman  Suffrage  were  three.     The  first  was  the 

because  it  would  be  beaten  in  a  civil  war,  that  substantially  all  women 
might  vote  on  one  side  at  an  election  and  substantially  all  men  on  the 
other,  that  the  women  outnttmt>er  the  men  and  would  therefore  be 
able  to  procure  the  legislation  which  they  wanted,  that  the  men  would 
refuse  to  obey  the  law,  that  civil  war  would  follow,  that  the  women 
would  be  beaten,  and  that  society  would  be  dissolved.  Those  poli- 
ticians who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  succession  of  miracles 
had  better  retire  each  to  a  separate  desert  island.  They  will  not  find 
in  any  society  of  human  beings  a  constitution  which  does  not  admit, 
on  similarly  logical  grounds,  of  the  same  dreadful  disasters.  Such  an 
absurd  and  pedantic  example  of  reasoning  away  from  human  nature 
has  not  been  seriously  maintained  in  England  since  the  time  of 
Cart  Wright 

'  I  use  these  terms  as  a  convenient  way  of  referring  to  the  general 
movements  for  and  against  emancipation.  They  may  mean  anything 
in  themselves.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  neither  in  that 
sexual  promiscuity  which  some  Anti-Su£Fragists  charge  against  their 
opponents,  nor  on  the  other  hand  in  that  theory  of  a  primitive  matri- 
archate  upon  which  some  SufiFragists  base  their  claims. 
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economic  condition  of  working  women,  upon  whom  the  low 
wages,    long    hours,    and    unhealthy    surroundings,  which    are 
described  by  the  general  term  of  ^^  sweating,"  pressed  with  far 
greater  force  than   upon   men.     The  second  was  the  general 
improvement  in  feminine  education,  not  only  by  the  improve- 
ment of  schools  and  cc^eges  for  women  of  the  middle  class  and 
the  public  education  of  women  of  the  working  class,  but  by  the 
development  of  women's  organizations.    Bodies  like  the  Women's 
Liberal  Federation,  a  purely  political  a»ociation,  the  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers,  an  association  of  middle-class  women  \ 
for  the  study  and  improvement  of  women's  labour  of  all  sorts,  the 
Women's  Co-operative  Guild,  an  association  of  working  women, 
the  various  Women's  Trade  Unions,  associations  of  women  for 
the   protection  of   their  industrial   interests,   all    these   bodies, 
founded  in  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  Liberal  victory, 
had  broadened  and  deepened  the  minds  of  women,  extended  their 
knowledge  of  affiurs,  increased  their  practical  capacity,  and  given 
them  that  interest  in  association  for  the  management  of  common 
concerns  which  is  the   basis  of  all   political  movements.     In 
particular,  their  attention  had  been  directed  to  foreign  countries 
like  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Norway,  where  women  had 
recently   been   enfranchised,  and   more   than  one  international 
association  linked  up  the  English  movement  with  the  rest  of  the 
universal  progress  of  women.     But  the  most  influential  of  all  the 
causes  of  the  new  strength  of  the  agitation  was  the  increased 
knowledge  of  ph)rsical  facts  and  the  consequences  of  sexual  vice. 
The  development  of  sick  nursing  since  Florence  Nightingale,  the 
experience  of  work  among   prostitutes  since  Josephine  Butler, 
and  the  study  of  medicine  since  Elizabeth  Garrett  Anderson  and 
Sophia  Jex- Blake,  had  revealed  to  an  increasing  number  of  women 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  moral  standard  which  indulged 
men  and  degraded  women.    Prostitution  appears  to  the  Sufiragist 
to  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  political  supremacy  of  one  sex 
over  the  other,  to  be  the  result  of  that  encouragement  of  egoism 
which  always  follows  the  disposition  of  the  political  affiurs  of  one 
class  by  another.    There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
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present  day  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  women  who  are 
kept,  through  no  desire  of  their  own,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  the  destruction  of  their  bodies  and  souls  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  political  superiors*  In  1899  Englishmen  went  to 
war,  as  they  supposed,  to  rescue  some  of  their  countrymen  from 
oppressive  taxation  and  the  abuse  of  the  machinery  of  justice. 
The  Su£Fragists  since  1906  have  been  conducting  a  political  agita- 
tion of  a  milder  sort,  as  they  suppose,  to  rescue  some  of  their 
fellow-creatures  firom  an  infijiitely  more  dreadful  fate.  Those 
who  require  an  explanation  of  their  earnestness,  or  an  excuse  for 
their  extravagance,  will  find  it  in  their  belief  that  social  degrada- 
tion is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  political  infieriority.  The 
White  Slave  Traffic  Act  of  191 3)  flung  by  Parliament  as  a  sop  to 
womanhood  in  revolt,  merely  touches  the  suHace  of  the  problem. 
The  whole  S]rstem  of  sexual  ethics  is  put  in  issue  by  the  Woman 
Suffi*age  movement.! 

The  fiulure  of  the  Government  and  their  followers  to  deal  I 
liberally  with  this  question  has  been  an  interesting  revelation  of  the 
incompleteness  of  self-styled  Liberalism,  and  of  the  power  of  the 
party  machine  to  subdue  independent  thinking  to  the  convenience 
of  Ministers  with  stereotjrped  minds.  The  majority  of  members 
of  the  Liberal  party,  in  the  Cabinet  and  elsewhere,  have  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  demand,  even  though  its  sudden  violence 
has  taken  them  by  surprise.  A  minority,  which  unhappily 
includes  Mr.  Asquith,  have  displayed  a  Torjrism,  in  matters  of  sex, 
as  complete  as  that  of  Castlereagh.  It  has  been  particularly  un- 
fortunate for  the  credit  of  the  Liberal  party  that  its  leader  at  such 
a  critical  moment  should  be  a  man  of  little  imagination.  It  is 
the  large  imagination,  ever  ranging  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
practicable  and  the  expedient,  and  detecting  in  the  obscurity  of 
apparent  chaos  the  currents  of  new  social  forces,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  greatest  statesmen  from  those   who  are  merely 

'  For  the  history  of  the  agitation  see  Mrs.  Fawcetf  s  WometCs  Stooge 
("The  People's  Books"  series);  and  for  its  phUosophical  basis,  Mrs. 
Olive  Schreiner's  Women  and  Labour,  and  my  own  Emancipation  of 
Engfish  Women. 

23 
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great.  Peel  had  it^  though  in  him  it  was  often  blind  and  groping. 
Disraeli  had  it,  though  spoilt  hy  his  mean  and  tawdry  ideab. 
Gladstone  had  it,  in  full  measure,  and  so,  with  less  practical  gifts, 
had  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  mantle  of  leadership  descended 
in  1908  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  man  who  had  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  leader  except  the  greatest  of  all ;  and  Mr.  Asquith's 
inability  to  see  the  rightness  of  the  women's  movement  has 
brought  his  party  into  great  difficulty  and  greater  discredit.  In 
spite  of  his  own  public  promise  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  if  it  be  contrary  to  his  own,  a  perverted 
sense  of  loyalty  has  caused  many  of  his  followers  to  find  in  his 
feelings  a  reason  for  the  violation  of  their  own  express  and  public 
pledges.  This  dullness  of  vision  in  Ministers  has  been  severely 
blamed.  But  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  imagination  which  disables 
them  from  understanding  the  problem  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned. The  historian  who  wastes  his  indignation  on  such 
natural  incapacities  will  have  little  to  spare  for  the  graver  political 
vices.  The  blameworthiness  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
Government  lies  in  their  mismanagement  of  the  disorder  which  ! 
was  produced  by  their  refusal  to  redress  grievances.  The  writer  ( 
has  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  the  recent  actions  of  the  militant 
Suffiragists.  The  earliest  breaches  of  the  law  produced  no  sub- 
stantial injury  to  anybody  but  the  women  themselves.  Those  of 
the  last  twelve  months  have  in  some  cases  been  as  wicked  as  they 
have  in  all  cases  been  foolish.  But  however  arrogant,  reckless,  .> 
and  unscrupulous  the  militant  movement  may  now  have  become,  I 
it  was  in  origin  as  disinterested  and  as  remorseless  in  its  sd£-  * 
sacrifice  as  any  political  movement  in  history,  and  its  corruption 
is  due  no  more  to  the  native  ill-disposition  of  the  women  than  to 
the  folly  of  the  Government  and  its  supporters.^ 

• 
'  I  refer  those  who  believe  that  the  militant  women  were  suffering 
from  hysteria  or  other  sexual  disorder  to  the  deliberate  contradiction 
of  Mr.  H.  L.  Carre-Smith,  in  the  Standard  of  the  9th  April,  19x2.  Mr.  * 
Smith  is  a  competent  physician,  and  an  Anti-Suffragist,  ami  he  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  militant  type.  "  As  i|  rule/'  he  says,  "  I 
have  been  struck  by  their  normal  demeanour." 


» 
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However  that  may  be,  the  treatment  of  the  militant  Sufirage 
movement  since  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
has  been  in  the  very  temper  of  the  Toryism  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Trifling  disorders,  springing  from  political  dis- 
content, have  been  treated  as  serious  crimes,  and  people  who 
offended,  not  out  of  private  malice  or  greed,  but  out  of  a  desire  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  society,  have  been  subjected  to  harsh 
and  degrading  punishments.  It  has  always  been  the  contention  of 
Liberals  in  opposition  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
criminals  whose  motives  are  political  and  criminals  whose  motives 
are  personal,  between  those  who  break  the  law  for  private  and 
anti-social  ends  and  those  who  break  it  for  ends  which  they 
honestly  believe  represent  the  advantage  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
This  distinction,  obvious  to  the  moralist,  is  expressed  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  almost  every  other  civilized  state,  as  well  as  in  that  Act  of 
Parliament  which  provides  that  a  seditious  libeller  shall  be  treated 
in  prison,  not  as  a  common  offender,  but  as  a  first-class  mis- 
demeanant. The  same  ethical  distinction  impelled  the  Whigs  to 
oppose  Tory  methods  of  repression  during  the  French  War,  and 
was  the  basis  of  all  modern  Liberal  attacks  on  Tory  methods  in 
Ireland.  Liberals  have  always  recognized  that  the  maintenance 
of  order  is  only  a  condition  of  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  that 
those  who  are  impatient  for  redress  are  to  be  restrained  only  and 
not  to  be  injured.  If  there  is  one  principle  of  administration 
more  distinctively  Liberal  than  any  other,  it  is  that  wrongful 
action  from  right  motives  requires  delicate  handling,  and  that 
even  if  it  must  be  punished,  the  motives  which  produce  it  must 
be  destroyed,  not  by  brutality,  but  by  removal  of  the  abuse 
which  has  created  them.  What  the  Government  did  with  the 
militant  Suffrage  movement  was  to  violate  this  essentially  Liberal 
principle,  and  while  they  refused  to  remove  the  cause  of  dis- 
content, they  repressed  its  early  and  trifling  symptoms  with  a 
severity  which  only  dangerous  crime  could  have  deserved.'     The 

*  The  only  Government  department  which  acted  wisely  in  dealing 
With  the  women  was  the  Irish  Office.  The  first  offenders  against  the 
law  in  Dublin  were  promptly  placed  in  the  first  division.    Unhappily, 
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Government  in  fact  did  what  Tory  Governments  have  always 
done.  They  looked,  not  to  the  people  concerned,  to  find  out  what 
they  were,  and  why  they  acted  as  they  did,  but  to  the  class  brand 
which  custom  had  placed  upon  them.  They  thought  they  were 
dealing  with  women,  when  in  fact  they  were  only  dealing  with 
human  beings.  They  assumed  that  the  disorder  was  due  to 
something  peculiar  to  the  sex,  and  not  to  a  state  of  mind  which 
was  common  to  men  and  women  alike.  Their  formula  was 
not  the  general  political  formula,  ^Disorder  springs  from 
grievances,"  but  some  hasty  deduction  from  inaccurate  assump- 
tions about  the  ph3rsical  constitution  of  women.  They  thought 
that  they  were  dealing,  not  with  political  discontent,  but  with 
sexual  aberration,  and  they  sought  for  explanations,  not  in  the 
history  of  Reform,  Chartism,  and  Fenianism,  but  in  medical 
treatises  on  the  diseases  of  women.'  They  did  not  reflect  that 
this  revolt  of  women  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  from  previous 
revolts  of  men,  or  that  as  it  sprang  from  similar  causes  it 
could  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies.  When  Ministers 
ought  to  have  been  giving  facilities  to  a  Wonun  SuflBrage 
Bill,  they  were  contriving  means  of  avoiding  vitriol,  and 
based  their  policy  upon  speculations  about  erotic  mania  when 
they  should  have  thought  of  nothing  but  common  political 
principles.  This  sexuality  of  mind,  exactly  reproducing  the 
mental  habit  of  eighteenth-century  Toryism,  determined  their 
&tal  course  of  action. 

Ministers  could  not  reasonably  have  been  required  to  introduce 
a  Government  Bill  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  The 
Cabinet  had  not  been  formed  on  that  basis,  and  no  And-Suffirage 

this  was  after  Mr.  McKenna  had  revived  forcible  feeding,  and  too  late 
to  produce  any  e£Fect  The  next  Irish  offences  were  attempts  at  arson 
and  murder,  committed  by  one  of  Mr.  McKenna's  prisoners.  Had 
Mr.  Birrell  been  at  the  Home  Office  in  1906,  we  should  still  be  far 
from  arson  and  explosives. 

'  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  1909,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  expected  vitriol-throwing  at  any  moment  Vitriol  is,  of 
course,  the  weapon  of  an  outraged  sex  instinct,  the  injured  wife  or 
discarded  inistress. 
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Minister  could  be  compelled  to  submit  his  judgment  to  that  of 
his  colleagues.  But  there  has  not  been,  at  any  time  since  1906, 
any  reason  why  facilities  should  not  have  been  given  for  the 
passing  of  a  private  members'  Bill.  So  long  as  the  Government 
refused  to  help  the  women,  and  refused  to  allow  private  members 
to  help  them,  even  while  they  continued  to  inflict  degrading  forms 
of  punishment,  so  long  miist  their  administration  increase  instead 
of  diminish  discontent.  Facilities  for  the  private  Bill  were 
refiised  year  after  year,  until  the  militant  women^  and  their 
sympathizers  had  become  convinced  of  the  insincerity  of  the 
Government,  and  when  at  last  the  concession  was  obtained  it 
was  robbed  of  all  value  by  the  recollection  of  previous  quibbling 
and  evasion.  In  the  meantime  punishment  had  failed  to  do  any- 
thing but  poison  the  temper  of  agitation.  Imprisonment  in  the 
third  division  among  common  felons  was  at  first  imposed  upon 
women  who  had  been  guilty  only  of  technical  offences.  When 
the  women  were  roused  to  demand  privileged  treatment  in  the 
second  division,  the  Government  advanced  to  granting  ordinary 
treatment  in  the  second  division.  When  the  demand  became 
a  demand  for  imprisonment  in  the  first  division,  the  Govern- 
ment consented  to  privileged  treatment  in  the  second  division. 
When  the  women  refused  to  submit  to  any  imprisonment  at  all, 
and  prepared  to  starve  rather  than  remain  in  jail,  the  Government 
made  a  partial  surrender,  and  offered  the  leaders  the  first  division, 
while  it  kept  their  followers,  the  tools  and  instruments  of  their 
conspiracy,  in  the  second.  Each  stage  of  the  disease  has  been 
conscientiously  treated  with  those  remedies  which  would  have 
cured  it  at  the  preceding  stage,  and  alwa)rs  without  any  result, 
except  to  increase  the  contempt  with  which  the  ofienders  regarded 
the  Government.  Concessions,  which  should  have  been  made 
boldly  and  generously,  have  been  made  grudgingly  and  parsi- 
moniously, and  where  prompt  and  spontaneous  action  would 
have  been  e£Eective,  this  tardy  and  reluctant  yielding  to  pressure 
has  produced  no  good  at  all. 

The  folly  of  the  Government  has  not  been  confined  to  their 
neglect.    In  two  matters  they  have  been  guilty  of  positive  action. 
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for  which  they  cannot  escape  heavy  censure.  The  first  was  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  feeding  by  force  those  women  who 
starved  rather  than  submit  to  degrading  conditions  of  imprison- 
ment. The  second  was  Mr.  Churchill's  refusal  to  inquire  into 
the  charges  which  were  brought  against  the  police  in  connectton 
with  one  of  the  women's  deputations.  The  writer  will  not 
attempt  to  argue  the  abstract  merits  of  the  operation  of  forcible 
feeding.  He  has  read  most  of  the  public  and  private  proofs  that 
among  criminals^  lunatics,  and  dyspeptics  it  is  a  harmless  process. 
They  appear  to  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment's adoption  of  it  in  the  case  of  people  who  were  neither  of 
bad  character  nor  of  unsound  mind,  and  who  were  not  only 
unwilling  patients,  but  were  already  inspired  by  a  profound 
resentment  against  their  political  superiors.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  a  statesman  to  consider  how  his  actions  would  afifect 
other  persons  in  other  conditions.  It  is  his  business  to  consider 
only  what  is  their  effect  upon  the  particular  individuals  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal  at  the  particular  moment.  Tried  by  this 
test,  the  Government's  forcible  feeding  was  of  almost  incredible 
stupidity.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  militant  women  it 
produced  grave  pbjrsical  and  mental  injuries,  in  many  cases  of  a 
permanent  kind.>  Of  its  political  consequences  the  writer  can 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  It  exasperated  the  temper  of 
the  agitation  to  an  infinitely  greater  degree,  and  brought  us,  in 
1 909,  from  the  breaking  of  a  few  panes  of  glass  to  the  brink  of 
assassination.  The  concession  of  privileged  treatment  which  was 
wrested  firom  Mr.  Churchill  in  19 10  at  once  aUayed  this  dan- 
gerous spirit,  but  it  was  at  once  revived  in  191 2,  when  Mr. 
McKenna,  defying  all  experience,  resumed  the  stupid  and  brutal 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  of  course  argued  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  enforce  the  law  unless  it  adopts  this  course.  Are 
we  to  release  dangerous  criminals  because  they  refuse  food  ?   The 

*  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  grave  and  responsible  report  of  Sir  Victor 
Horsley,  Dr.  Mansell  Moulin,  and  Dr.  Agnes  Saville,  three  physicians  of 
unquestioned  competence  and  probity,  which  appeared  in  the  Lancd 
of  the  24th  August,  19x2. 
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answer  to  this  is  simply  that  if  the  Government  had  been  wise  in 
the  past  they  would  have  had  no  such  difficulty  to  encounter 
in  the  present.  When  forcible  feeding  was  first  employed, 
hardly  a  single  assault,  even  of  the  most  trivial  character,  had 
been  committed,  and  there  had  only  been  a  few  isolated  cases 
of  the  breaking  of  windows.  If  concessions  had  been  freely 
granted  then,  crime  would  not  have  become  so  frequent  or  so 
dangerous  now.  The  Government,  having  adopted  harsh  methods 
at  the  beginning,  are  impelled  to  use  harsher  methods  now. 
l^hey  have  been  occupied  with  great  diligence  in  turning  en- 
thusiasts into  fanatics,  and  fimadcs  into  criminals,  and  they  are 
now  faced  with  dangers  and  difficulties  which  could  once  have 
been  prevented  by  the  use  of  tact  and  discretion.  Five  years  ago 
they  might  have  disarmed  their  rebellious  subjects  by  giving  a 
week  of  Parliamentary  time  for  the  study  of  their  grievance. 
To-day,  they  can  only  subdue  them  by  starvation  or  hanging. 
They  will  get  little  credit  from  posterity  either  for  humanity  or 
for  wisdom. 

The  episode  of  Parliament  Square  was  as  ugly  an  afl&ir  as 
Mitchelstown  or  Peterloo.  On  the  i8th  November,  19 10,  the 
militant  organization  known  as  the  Social  and  Political  Union 
sent  a  numerous  body  of  women  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Asquith,  whose  views  had  been  repeatedly 
published,  declined  to  receive  the  deputation,  it  was  turned  back 
by  the  police,  and  many  women  were  arrested.  Women,  under 
similar  circumstances,  had  been  more  than  once  maltreated  by  the 
mob.  On  this  occasion  it  was  alleged  that  brutality  was  displayed 
by  the  police  as  well  as  by  the  populace.  In  more  than  twenty 
cases  specific  charges  of  indecent  assault  were  made.  Many  of 
the  women  concerned  are  known  to  the  writer,  personally  or  by 
reputation,  and  however  strongly  he  may  disagree  with  their 
general  policy,  he  has  no  doubt  that  they  are  incapable  of  fabri- 
cating accusations  of  this  sort.  The  police,  against  whom  the 
charges  were  made,  were  not  those  who  had  had  to  deal  with 
previous  deputations,  but  had  been  brought  in  from  rougher 
districts  like  Whitechapel     The  case  against  them   was  not 
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brought  by  the  militant  women,  but  by  the  committee  of 
Members  of  Parliament  of  all  parties,  which  had  been  formed 
to  press  forward  the  cause  of  Woman  Suflfrage  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  women 
consented  to  give  the  committee*  the  information  for  which  it 
asked.  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  a  Liberal,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  a 
Conservative,  both  lawyers  of  experience  and  reputation,  person- 
ally examined  some  of  the  women,  and  read  the  written  state- 
ments of  the  rest,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  complaints 
were  made  honestly  and  deserved  inquiry.  In  the  face  of  this 
request  Mr.  Churchill  behaved  precisely  as  Lord  Grenville  behaved 
in  1 8 19,  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  1887.  ^^  made  no  attempt  to 
examine  any  witnesses  against  the  police,  and  he  declared  that 
the  charges  should  be  brought  against  individuak  in  a  court  of 
law.'  But  while  he  refused  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
constables,  he  was  eager  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  women. 
He  acted,  not  as  an  impartial  representative  of  the  public  in  a 
dispute  between  offidab  and  private  citizens,  but  as  a  champion 
of  the  officials.  He  threw  all  his  influence  against  the  women, 
described  their  story  as  a  fabrication,  and  the  Social  and  Political 
Union  as  ^  a  copious  fountain  of  mendacity.**  Mr.  Churchill's 
party  followers  will  no  doubt  be  content  to  accept  his  judgment. 
Posterity  cannot  act  so  lightly.     It  is  not  to  accept  accusations 

'  One  of  the  charges,  that  a  large  number  of  plain-clothes  policemen 
had  mingled  with  the  crowd  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  women, 
was  no  more  a  subject  for  investigation  in  a  court  of  law  than  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Pamell  Commission.  On  this  point  Mr.  Churchill  denied  the 
charges  without  inquiring  of  anybody  but  police  officers,  whose  evi- 
dence, even  if  it  was  perfectly  honest,  was  of  little  value.  For  a  police 
officer  to  say  that  he  did  not  see  a  fact,  one  of  a  large  numl>er  of  fact^ 
is  not  sufficient  proof  that  a  private  person  is  l3ring  when  he  states  that 
he  did  see  it.  Two  gentlemen  known  to  me  say  that  they  saw  a  large 
number  (one  says  "  more  than  a  hundred  ")  of  plain-clothes  men  march 
back  into  Scotland  Yard  after  the  disturbance.  Mr.  Churchill  says  that 
there  were  "  not  more  than  a  dozen  "  on  duty.  My  informants  may  be 
lying  or  mistaken.  But  Mr.  Churchill  is  not  in  a  position  to  say  so, 
because  he  never  attempted  to  cross-examine  them.  Both  appear  to 
me  to  be  honest  witnesses. 
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against  individual  policemen  to  say  that  charges  put  forward 
under  such  circumstances,  and  supported  by  such  responsible 
and  independent  authorities,  must  have  had  some  foundation  in 
fact.  No  impartial  observer  can  acquit  either  the  police  of  mis- 
conduct, or  the  Home  Secretary  of  a  gross  and  partisan  abuse  of 
the  powers  of  his  office.  Lord  Gladstone,  who  began  the  mal- 
administration of  the  law,  could  urge  that  he  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  that  he  knew  neither  the  character  of  the  individual 
women,  nor  the  force  of  the  movement  which  was  behind  them. 
Mr.  McKenna,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Churchill,  and  has  developed 
the  policy  of  harshness  with  a  caprice  and  a  partiality  which  has 
enormously  increased  its  ill  effects,  may  plead  his  natural  incom- 
petence in  explanation  of  all  his  blunders.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
neither  one  excuse  nor  the  other.  He  acted  in  cold-blood,  and 
he  is  too  wise  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  he  did  not 
know  his  duty.  His  was  a  deliberate  refusal  to  grant  to  his 
political  opponents  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  public  endorse- 
ment of  their  complaints,  and  it  will  alwa)rs  remain  a  blot  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  Government  The  memory  of  this  afiair, 
added  to  the  passionate  resentment  provoked  by  forcible  feeding, 
now  prevents  all  chance  of  reconciliation.  The  loss  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  of  191 2,  which  no  reasonable  person  believes  to 
be  the  result  of  deliberate  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  only  completed  the  process  of  satisfying  the  militant 
women  that  there  is  no  good  fiuth  to  be  found  in  Parliament. 
The  Government  should  have  given  fiill  facilities  to  the  Private 
Members*  Bills  of  1910  and  191 1.  When  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  refused  to  disarm  the  hostile  party  by  concession, 
and  when  they  at  last  had  the  will,  the  opportunity  was  taken 
away.  They  will  now  be  faced  by  a  conspiracy,  involving 
danger,  certainly  to  property,  and  probably  to  life,  less  extensive 
and  less  excusable,  but  no  less  determined  than  Irish  Fenianism. 
They  will  suppress  it  with  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of 
English  men  and  women.  But  no  acknowledgment  of  the  moral 
corruption  which  has  now  fidlen  upon  the  women  will  blind  those 
who  have  followed  closely  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Suffrage 
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movement  to  the  fact  that  that  moral  corruption  is  largely 
due  to  the  gross  administrative  blunders  of  the  Government  and 
the  levity  and  moral  cowardice  of  Members  of  Parliament  Such 
dum^  folly  in  the  management  of  discontent  has  not  been  dis- 
played in  England  since  1832.1 

While  the  failure  of  the  Liberal  party  in  one  important  part  ot 
domestic  policy  has  thus  been  unquestionable  and  onnplete,  it 
appears,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  get  an  accurate  sight  of  events, 
that  they  have  also  failed  in  fordgn  policy.  In  India,  the 
Liberalism  of  Lord  Morley  triumphed  over  official  tradition. 
The  admission  of  natives  of  India  to  a  greater  share  in  their 
own  government  was  as  much  an  expression  of  Liberalism  as  the 
reversal  of  Lord  Curzon's  partition  of  Bengal,  a  preference  of 
the  national  idea  over  one  of  those  mechanically  efficient  devices 
by  which  despotic  Governments  continually  increase  their  own 
difficulties.  Outside  India,  the  management  of  external  affiurs 
has  been  less  successful.  The  deportation  of  Cole  of  Nairobi  was 
an  excellent  example  of  the  protection  of  native  populations 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  white  colonists.  But  no  effi>rt  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  could  guarantee  the  political 
rights  of  black  men  under  the  new  South  African  Constitution, 
and  this  and  the  equally  complete  failure  to  secure  freedom  of 
movement  and  occupation  for  coloured  immigrants  into  the  new 
Federation  are  disquieting  evidence  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two  Imperial  princi(des  of  self-government  for  white  men  and  full 
opportunities  of  development  for  black  and  brown.  These  fiulures 
could  hardly  have  been  avoided.  The  general  fiulure  of  foreign 
policy,  so  fiu*  as  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  certainty,  is  due 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  our  own  fault. 

'  For  a  naive  and  illuminating  statement  of  the  militant  women's  case 
see  The  SuffragetU^  by  Sylvia  Pankhurst;  and  for  a  fuller  statement  of 
my  own  opinions,  my  Emancipation  of  English  Women  (1913  edition). 
For  the  case  against  Mr.  Churchill  see  the  pamphlet  Treatment  of  the 
Women's  Deputations  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  (The  Woman's  Press, 
191 1).  See  also  my  pamphlet  Political  Prisoners  (National  Political 
League,  1912).  During  the  London  Dock  strike  of  1912  charges 
similar  to  those  above  mentioned  were  made  against  the  police.  Mr. 
McKenna  granted  a  public  inquiry  at  once. 
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The  writer  has  already  indicated,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
book,  how  little  he  is  disposed  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  conceivable,  in  his  view,  that 
fiicts  may  subsequently  be  disclosed  which  will  satisfy  Liberals  of 
another  generation  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  abandonment  of  most 
of  the  principles  of  his  Liberal  predecessors  has  been  forced  upon 
him,  and  that  the  speeches,  in  which  he  has  appeared  to  repudiate 
them,  have  been  the  utterances  of  diplomacy  rather  than  con- 
viction.^ Imperialism  has  not  been  a  monopoly  of  Great  Britain. 
Russia  in  China  and  Persia,  Japan  in  China,  Austria  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  Italy  in  Tripoli,  and  France  in  Morocco,  have 
in  turn  shown  their  willingness  to  upset  the  established  rules  of 
international  morality  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  interests.  In 
the  almost  universal  demoralization  of  foreign  policy  which  has 
followed  The  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899,  it  has  perhaps 
been  impossible  for  a  single  statesman  to  tread  a  straight  path. 
When  Sir  Edward  Grey  failed  to  persuade  the  Powers  to  take 
concerted  action  to  prevent  Austria's  cynical  appropriations  of 
1908,  the  fault  was  unquestionably  not  his.^  The  selfish  aims  of 
his  associates  prevented  him  from  attaining  his  own  object.  But 
other  circumstances  suggest  that  he  has  not  had  the  will  to  act 
liberally,  even  if  he  has  had  the  opportunity.  Before  1908  he 
had  shown  a  personal  incapacity,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  machinations  of  competing  diplomatists.  The  public 
execution  and  flogging  of  the  villagers  of  Denshawi  in  1906, 
for  an  offence  which  barely  amounted  to  manslaughter,  and  was 
committed  under  extreme  provocation,  was  more  in  the  Russian 
than  in  the  English  temper.     Here  the  Foreign  Secretary  acted 

'  No  Liberal  questions  Sir  Edward  Grey's  honesty  or  good  wilL  His 
record  in  connection  with  Woman's  Suffrage,  no  bad  touchstone,  is 
conspicuously  pure. 

*  The  action  of  Austria  in  establishing  formal  sovereignty  over 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  not  such  a  gross  violation  of  moral  rules 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight  Austria  had  been  in  occupation  of  these 
territories,  with  European  sanction,  for  more  than  a  generation,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  they  had  been  well  governed.  It  was  only  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  revolution  in  Turkey,  without  obtaining  the 
formal  consent  of  the  Powers,  that  she  acted  immorally. 
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under  the  direction  of  Lord  Cromer,  and  it  is  not  impossible  thmt 
in  other  cases  he  may  have  surrendered  himself  to  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Foreign  Office.*     Whatever  the  cause,  the  desertion  of 
Liberalism  is  clear.     Even  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury,  after  the  Boer  War,  gave  up  some  of  the  inheritance 
of  Beaconsfield.    They  ceased  to  befriend  Turkey,  and  in  1903 
Lord  Lansdowne  failed,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  revive 
the  policy  of  concerted  European  pressure  on  the  Turk.     He, 
like  Lord   Salisbury,  generally  pursued  a  policy  which  tended 
towards    internationalism,  and    away    from   egoism.     But    his 
successor  twisted    even    his  internationalism  into  weapons  of 
ofience.    In  1904  Lord  Lansdowne  made  an  agreement  with 
France  by  which  the  two  contracting  Powers  settled  all  their 
outstanding  disputes.    This  was  intended  by  its  author  to  be 
only  the  first  of  a  series  of  international  agreements.    It  was 
converted  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  into  a  weapon  of  ofience  against 
Germany,  the  country  upon  which,  after  passing  from  Russia  to 
the  United  States,  and  from  the  United  States  to  France,  the 
animosity  of   modern    Toryism   had    definitely  setded.     The 
fortunes  of  Great  Britain  were  bound  up  with  those  of  France. 
The  theory  of  the  Balance  of  Power  was  revived,  every  diplonuric 
conference  was  made  a  conflict   between   France  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  side  and  Germany  on  the  other,  and  in  191 1 
the  lives  and  the  wealth  of  the  British  people  were  endangered, 
not  to  maintain  any  moral  principle  or  any  British  interest,  but 
to  promote  the  material  interests  of  French  financiers  in  Morocco. 
To  this  diplomatic  warfare,  and  to  the  military  warfare  which  it 
constandy  contemplates,  our  whole  foreign  policy  is  subdued. 
When  Germany  proposed  at  a  Hague  Conference,  that  inter- 
national agreement  should  abolish  the  s)rstem  of  destroying  private 
property  at  sea,  Great  Britain  refused  even  to  discuss  the  point. 
When  we  fought  Germany,  our  great  fleet  would  be  able  to  destroy 
her  commerce.    The  right  to  destroy  her  commerce  was  our 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Foreign  Service  is 
recruited  from  among  people  with  minimum  incomes  of  ;£400  a  year. 
This  ensures  a  Tory  bias  among  permanent  officials. 
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most  powerful  weapon  against  her,  and  as  our  peace  policy  was 
deteroiinecl  by  our  war  policy,  we  preserved  this  relic  of 
barbarism.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  our  diplomacy  was 
to  give  German  Jingoism  an  irresistible  argument  for  the  increase 
of  the  German  Fleet.  The  increase  in  the  German  Fleet  was 
described  in  threatening  language  by  Mr.  Churchill,  and  was 
matched  by  an  increase  in  our  own.  The  burden  of  armaments 
increased,  and  unremunerative  expenditure  drained  the  resources 
which  should  have  been  available  for  the  costs  of  social  reform. 
Such  was  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Balkan  War  at  the  end  of  19 12.  There  may  have  been 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Foreign  Office  which  justified 
this  persistent  hostility  towards  Germany.  That  country  may 
have  been  animated  by  some  desire  to  destroy  our  commerce,  or 
to  appropriate  our  Colonies.  So  far  as  we  are  allowed  by  our 
governors  to  learn  any  facts  at  all,  there  is  no  more  than  a 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  such  an  assumption.  Up  to  the  end 
of  191 2  we  were  bound  straight  for  a  conflict,  of  the  causes  of 
which  not  one  Englishman  in  ten  thousand  knew  anything 
definite,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  knew  anything  at  all.  All 
the  Gladstonian  principles,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  been  forsaken. 
We  made  no  serious  attempt  to  establish  the  comity  of  nations, 
we  carefully  distinguished  between  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  we  entangled  ourselves  in  engagements  with  France 
and  Russia,  which  brought  us  no  profit,  and  served  only  to 
increase  the  suspicions  of  the  German  people.  This  violation  of 
Liberal  principle,  which  was  also  a  violation  of  the  practice  of  the 
last  Tory  Foreign  Secretary,  may  have  been  inevitable.  But  its 
justification  is  not  contained  in  anything  that  has  yet  been  said  or 
written  on  behalf  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  those  of  us  who  held 
by  the  old  rules  during  the  Boer  War  can  get  only  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  out  of  a  comparison  of  the  failure  of  this  Imperialist 
Liberal  in  foreign  affairs  with  the  successes  of  his  Pro-Boer 
associates  in  South  Africa,  in  Lidia,  and  in  Social  Reform.' 

'  There  is  great  need  of  a  history  of  foreign  policy  which  shall  trace 
in  a  satisfactory  way  the  various  currents  which  have  brought  us  to  our 
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The  departure  from  principle  which  has  most  disgusted  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  is  the  alliance  with  Russia.  Thi% 
like  so  many  of  our  modern  associations^  is  cemented  by  finance, 
and  the  union  of  the  two  Governments  has  been  followed  by  a 
steady  flow  of  British  capital  into  Russian  municipal  and  industrial 
securities.  It  is  suggested  that  the  object  of  both  the  diplomatic 
and  the  financial  support  is  the  same,  to  restore  the  influence  of 
Russia,  seriously  impaired  by  her  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Japan 
and  by  her  violent  internal  dissensions,  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
In  other  words,  we  have  strengthened  the  Russian  Government 
as  part  of  our  scheme  for  keeping  Germany  in  her  place.  This 
is  one  of  those  alliances  which  Vould  have  been  repugnant  to  a 
Liberal  of  the  old  school  Russian  Government  and  British 
Government  are  essentially  different.  The  temper  of  national 
independence,  which  is  welcomed  by  English  Liberals  everywhere, 
and  even  by  English  Tories  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire, 
is  to  the  governing  class  of  Russia  what  a  heap  of  dirt  is  to  a 
sanitary  inspector.  It  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  what  it  is  their 
business  to  protect,  and  they  devote  to  the  extinction  of  some  of 
the  noblest  of  human  aspirations  the  untiring  zeal  with  which 
better  men  apply  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  evil.  No 
Government  in  the  world  has  so  persistently  violated  the  rules  of 
morality  in  its  dealings  with  its  own  subjects  or  with  the  foreign 
peoples  who  lie  without  its  boundaries.     In  five  years  of  the 

present  situation.  For  the  present  we  have  to  rely  on  detached 
studies  like  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel's  Morocco  in  Diplomacy^  Mr.  £.  H.  Perris's 
Our  Foreign  Policy  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  Failure,  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender's 
pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Westminster  Gazette,  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster's 
Strangling  of  Persia,  Professor  E.  G.  Browne's  pamphlets  im  the  same 
subject,  and  the  Hon.  George  Peel's  Friends  of  England,  Enemies  cf 
England,  and  Future  cf  England.  There  is  no  general  historical  survey, 
and  until  there  is,  foreign  policy  will  remain  as  much  the  monopoly  of 
a  caste  as  ancient  legal  systems.  It  is  time  that  this  mysterification  of 
such  important  a£Eairs  was  ended.  At  this  moment  (February,  1913), 
though  the  French  Government  has  published  a  huge  Yellow  Book  on 
the  Morocco  crisis,  Sir  Edward  Grey  still  refuses  to  the  English  people 
any  explanation  of  the  reason  why  he  nearly  led  them  into  war  ei| 
months  ago. 
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twentieth  century  it  executed  3,750  persons,  its  courts  of  law 
sentenced  31,885  political  ofienders  to  imprisonment  or  exile,  and 
its  administrative  orders  transported  28,173  others  without  trial. 
More  than  30,000  of  its  Jewish  subjects  have  been  massacred  in 
organized  riots  at  which  it  has  connived.  In  these  affiurs  it  has 
had  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  persons.  But  it  has  exercised  little 
discrimination  in  its  treatment,  and  if  some  of  its  victims  have 
been  the  vilest  of  criminals,  it  has  also  caused  thousands  of 
honourable  men  and  women  to  be  shot  or  bludgeoned,  to  be 
exiled,  or  to  rot  in  crowded  prisons.  It  has  even  employed 
agents  to  promote  the  assassination  of  its  own  associates,  that 
it  might  have  the  better  excuse  for  taking  violent  measures  to 
suppress  peaceful  agitadon.  It  has  now  crowned  its  career  ot 
domestic  misgovernment  by  beginning  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  the  Finnish  people,  whose  social  policy  has  been  at  once 
the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  and  a  standing  rebuke 
to  the  comparative  brutality  of  Russia.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  Great  Britain  to  dictate  to  established  Governments,  or  to 
go  to  war  with  them  for  the  better  regulation  of  their  internal 
affiiirs.  Nor  is  it  the  business  of  a  British  Government  to 
refuse  to  make  agreements  with  any  foreign  Government  for 
the  management  of  matters  in  which  they  are  jointiy  concerned. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  British  Government  not  to  corrupt  its 
own  people  by  involving  itself  intimately  with  a  Government 
whose  methods  are  not  only  different  but  are  utterly  alien 
from  its  own.  An  alliance  with  France  is  bad  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  turned  into  a  combination  against  Germany.  An 
alliance  with  Russia  is  in  itself  unnatiual  and  horrible. 

The  Persian  Agreement  of  1907  appears  to  have  been  twisted 
into  such  an  alliance.  Originally  that  Agreement,  like  the 
Moroccan  Agreement  with  France,  provided  merely  for  the 
settiement  of  outstanding  disputes  in  Asia,  and  as  such  it  was 
welcomed  by  all  Liberals.  It  has  been  converted  into  an  in- 
strument for  the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  Persia, 
which  both  Powers  had  solemnly  declared  it  was  their  intention 
to  maintain,  and  more  recendy  into  a  means  of  enabling  Russia 
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to  blackmail  the  struggUng  Chinese  Republic.    The  successive 
steps  of  Russian  aggression  cannot  be  described  here.    In  effixt, 
the  Northern  Sphere,  marked  out  by  the  Agreement  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  financial  and   commercial   development,  has   been 
annexed  politically  to  Russia,  and  occupation  by  her  troops  has 
been   followed   by  outrages  of  almost   indescribable   brutality. 
The  attempt  of  the  Persian  Government  to  restore  the  finances 
of  the  country,  with   the  aid  of  the  American  Mr.   Morgan 
Shuster,  was  frustrated  by  Russian  intervention,  and   for  want 
of  money  the  protection  of  trade  routes,  life,  and   private  pro- 
perty has  ceased  in  many  districts.     In   each  successive  act  of 
Russian  insolence,  except   the   foul   barbarities  at  Tabriz,  Sir 
Edward   Grey  has   acquiesced,  and  he  actively  assisted   in    the 
removal  of  Mr.  Shuster.     He  has  apparently  acted  Liberally  in 
only  two  matters,  in  his  protest  against  the  outrages  which 
followed  the  Russian  occupation,  and  in  his  refusal  to  participate 
in  the  guilt  of  a  formal  partition.     But  the  national  independence 
of  Persia  to  which  the  recent  revolution  seemed  to  give  a  new 
justification,  has  been  practically  destroyed,  and   the   supposed 
Umitadons  on  British  freedom  of  action  by  war  of  protest  are  con- 
strued out  of  that  Agreement,  which  professed  to  be  based  upon 
its  preservation.    The  strangling  of  Persia  has  not  been  such  a 
plain  affair  of  right  and  wrong  as  some  critics  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
suggest.    Generations  of  misgovernment  had  corrupted  the  native 
sjrstem.     Mr.  Shuster  gave  provocation   by  his  straightforward 
independence  where  a  more  supple  diplomatist  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  managing  even  Russia.    But  he  was  the  only  hope  of 
Persia,  and  if  he  could  have  been  supported  as  Afghanistan  has 
been  supported,  even  Russia  might  have  been  forced  to  hold 
her  hand.'     Here  again  we  are  brought  up  against  our  policy  of 
isolating  Germany.    At  all  costs  Russia  was  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
orbit  of  German  diplomacy.    We  acquiesced  in  Russian  appro- 
priations in  Persia  for  the  same  reason  that  we  supported  French 
exploitations  of  Morocca    We  were  bound  to  make  it  to  the 

'  An  article  in  the  Times  of  the  15th  March,  1913  seems  to  endorse 
all  our  Liberal  protests  and  criticisms. 
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interest  of  our  allies  to  prefer  association  with  us  to  association 
with  our  enemy.  Where  we  might  have  defended  a  people 
against  Russia  on  moral  grounds,  we  sacrificed  them  for  our 
diplomatic  interests.  Where  we  might  have  promoted  inter- 
national agreements  for  the  disposition  of  uncivilized  races,  we 
were  compelled  to  resist  them  in  the  interest  of  the  ally,  with 
whom  we  had  just  arranged  a  private  deal.  All  came  back  to 
our  settled  policy  of  acting  in  opposition  to  Germany.  There 
may  be  excuses,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  But  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  present  Government  had  lost  the  habit  of 
expressing  Liberalism  in  foreign  policy.  Liberals  had  certainly 
reason  to  r^et  it.  Posterity  alone  will  know  whether  or  not 
they  had  also  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

More  recent  events  have  lightened  the  general  gloom.  The 
Persian  disgrace  remains,  and  the  Russian  penetration  of  Mon- 
golia proceeds  steadily.  But  just  as  the  rising  tide  of  French 
Jingoism  seems  to  have  found  a  President  and  a  Premier  who  will 
float  easily  upon  its  surface,  the  Anglo-German  feud  has  begun  to 
ebb.  Apparently  by  no  e£R>rt  of  our  own,  but  simply  through 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  our  common  interest  in  peace,  the 
Balkan  crisis  has  united  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  in 
preventing  war  between  Austria  and  Russia.  We  have  not  lacked 
suggestions  that  we  should  make  war  on  Germany  because  Russia 
wished  to  prevent  Austria  from  attacking  Servia.  This  would 
have  been  the  climax  of  anti-Liberalism  ;  to  engage  in  war  because 
Servia  wished  to  impose  her  will  upon  that  of  the  Albanians,  and 
because  the  allies  with  whom  we  were  entangled  decided  to  sup- 
port her.z  From  this  disgrace,  and  from  the  destruction  of 
European  civilization  which  such  a  war  would  have  involved,  we 
have  been  preserved.  The  reality  of  common  interests  and  com- 
mon aims  has  broken  the  fiction  of  the  Balance  of  Power  into 
pieces,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  whose  career  had  been  watched 
with  dismay  by  the  most  Liberal  of  his  followers,  now  finds  him- 

■  See,  for  example,  the  article  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  in  the  Fortnightiy 
Review  for  January,  1913.  The  suggestion  was  also  made  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  Daily  TeUgraph,  the  date  of  which  I  forget 
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self  in  universal  &vour  as  be  expresses  once  more  the  pure  theory 
of  Liberalism.  The  Concert  of  Europe  has  been  revived,  with 
Great  Britain  at  the  head  of  it,  and  if  the  Foreign  Secretary  can 
make  out  of  our  temporary  association  with  Germany  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  friendship  he  will  render  a  greater 
service  to  his  country  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  gross 
brutality  of  Denshawi  in  1906  and  the  unexplained  provocation 
of  Germany  in  191 1  will  not  be  obliterated  by  a  peaceful  and 
honourable  issue  out  of  our  afflictions,  and  the  Russian  difficulty 
is  only  now  beginning.  It  is  possible  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  permanently  Liberal  Foreign  Policy,  that  the  systematic 
appUcation  of  Liberal  principles  to  foreign  affiurs  can  never  be 
undertaken  with  any  chance  of  success.  No  Liberal  as  yet  will 
be  content  with  that  desperate  assumption,  and  the  recent  im- 
provement in  the  international  situation  rather  confirms  than 
weakens  his  belief  that  abroad,  as  at  home,  politics  will  ultimately 
rest  upon  a  basis  of  ethics.  His  chief  hope  is  not  in  the  chan- 
celleries, but  in  the  large  and  incre^ng  body  of  international 
associations  of  private  persons.  Unions  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  peace,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  unnational  interests 
of  women  and  of  working  men,  and  periodical  meetings  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  nations  to  determine  the  principles  of  commercial 
law,  and  even  the  rules  of  war,  are  steadily  uniting  the  nations  by 
^organic  filaments.**  For  what  the  present  Government  has 
apparently  done  in  the  way  of  preventing  rather  than  encouraging 
union.  Liberals  are  ready  enough  to  find  excuses.  But  until  they 
are  presented  with  more  facts  than  have  yet  been  published  by  the 
Government  itself,  they  will  continue  to  contemplate  its  foreign 
record  with  more  regret  than  satisfaction. 
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